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ANNUAL  REPORX 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FOR   THE   YEAR  1895. 


In  conformity  with  the  law,  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio.  The  report  contains  the  business  proceedings  of  the  Board  for 
the  year,  including  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  giving  the  general  finan- 
cial condition.  The  report  embraces  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual 
State  Agricultural  Convention  and  proceedings  of  the  Central  Farmers* 
Institute,  held  in  January,  1896 ;  bulletin  of  entries  and  awards  at  the 
State  Fair  of  1895 ;  abstracts  of  reports  from  the  several  county  agri- 
cultural societies  of  the  State;  statistics  of  the  important  crops  and  th^ 
live  stock  of  the  State ;  selected  papers  read  at  the  county  farmers'  insti- 
tute meetings  held  in  accordance  with  law ;  papers  read  at  meetings  of 
other  agricultural  bodies,  together  with  such  matter  as  has  been  deemed 
of  agricultural  interest. 

The  State  Horticultural  Report  and  the  Report  of  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  Division  are  included  as  appendices,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  work  of  the  Department  and  the  demands  upon  it  continue  to 
increase.  The  Annual  State  Fair  and  Industrial  Exposition  is  a  growing 
institution,  whose  influence  is  marked  in  the  encouragement  and  better- 
ment of  the  farm,  mechanic  and  household  interests  of  the  State.  It 
is  purely  educational,  seeking  to  advance  and  promote  ideas  by  the 
object  lessons  presented,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  state  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country. 

The  county  farmers*  institute  meetings,  held  agreeable  to  law  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board,  are  in  growing  demand.  From  many 
points  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  are  filed  the  strongest  peti- 
tions for  their  establishment,  the  interest  being  so  great  and  the  institute 
work  so  popular  that,  in  addition  to  those  the  Board  is  able  to  establish 
and  assist  within  its  means,  many  are  organized  and  conducted  as  inde- 
pendent institutes,  with  the  hope  of  regular  assignments  in  succeeding 
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years.  The  institutes  have  been  very  largely  attended  and  a  wide  dis— 
semination  of  practical  agricultural  knowledge  has  resulted  from  their- 
holding. 

The  inspection  and  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  under  the- 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
fertilizer  law  of  the  State^  involves  a  great  amount  of  the  most  careful 
labor.  Farmers  depend  greatly  upon  the  reports  of  analyses  and  valua- 
tions as  published  by  the  Department  in  making  selections  of  brands  for 
their  use.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  published  chemical  analyses  is^ 
appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  as  well  as  by  the  manufactur- 
ers who  seek  to  place  upon  the  markets  honest  goods,  fully  up  to  the 
claims  made  for  them. 

The  Department  has  considerably  enlarged  its  crop  and  stock  report- 
ing service  and  now  issues  regular  monthly  pamphlet  reports  bearing: 
upon  the  condition  and  prospect  of  crops  and  live  stock.  The  informa- 
tion is  collected  and  published  promptly  the  early  part  of  each  month 
for  the  preceding  month,  and  is  promptly  distributed  to  farmers  and 
others  interested,  as  well  as  furnished  to  the  agricultural  press  and  news- 
papers. These  monthly  reports  are  based  on  estimates  received  from  a. 
corps  of  some  fifteen  hundred  regular  correspondents,  and  represent  every^ 
township  in  the  State.  As  a  rule,  the  correspondents  are  farmers  or  mett 
well  qualified  to  judge  of  crop  conditions,  and  who  have  no  interest 
except  to  give  facts  as  they  actually  exist;  hence,  their  deductions  caa 
be  taken  as  reliable. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  performed  by  the 
Department  and  a  heavy  correspondence  to  conduct.  The  Department 
is  endeavoring  to  do  good  work  to  stimulate  and  benefit  the  great  inter- 
ests it  represents,  and  in  aid  of  this  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  has. 
passed  wise  measures  and  thereby  materially  encouraged  the  work. 


Respectfully  submitted 


W.  W.  Miller 


J.  W.  Fleming, 

Assistant  Secretary, 


Secretary^ 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  FOR  1896. 


A.  J.  CLARK,  Cambridge.  Guernsey  County..   President. 

N.  OHMKR,  Dayton,  Montgomery  County   Vice  President 

F.  A.  DERTHICK,  Mantua,  Portage  County   Treasurer. 

A.  H.  KLING   Marion,  Marion  County. 

J.  H.  PRINGLE   Cardington,  Morrow  Coonty^ 

J.  C.  BOWER   Columbus,  Franklin  County^ 

J.  T.  ROBINSON   Rockaway,  Seneca  County. 

G.  LIGGETT   Watkins,  Union  County. 

C.  BORDWELL   Batavia,  Clermont  County. 

E.  C.  ELLIS   Crestv\ie,  Hamilton  County.. 

W.  W.  MILLER,  Columbus,  Franklin  County   Secretary. 

J.  W.  FLEMING,  Columbus,  Franklin  County   Assistant  Secretary, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


A.  J.  CLARK,  J.  C.  BOWER, 

A.  H.  KLING,  C.  BORDWELL,. 

J.  H.  PRINGLE. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 


G.  LIGGETT,  E.  C.  ELLIS^ 

J.  T.  ROBINSON. 
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J.  C.  BOWER,  Columbus,  Franklin  County   President, 

J.  T.  ROBINSON,  Rockaway,  Seneca  County   Vice  President. 

A.  J.  CLARK,  Cambridge,  Guernsey  County   Treasurer, 

G.  LIGGETT   Watkins,  Union  County. 

A.  H.  KLING  Marion,  Marion  County: 

C.  BORDWELL   Batavia,  Clermont  County;. 

E.  C.  ELLIS   Crestvue,  Hamilton  County. 

L.  G.  ELY   Fayette,  Fulton  County. 

H.  S.  GRIMES   Portsmouth,  Scioto  County;. 

ALBERT  HALE  Mogadore,  Summit  County. 

W.  W.  MILLER,  Columbus,  Franklin  County   Secretary, 

J.  W.  FLEMING,  Columbus,  Franklin  County          Assistant  Secretary, 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


J.  C  BOWER,  A.  J.  CLARK^ 

A.  H.  KLING,  L.  G.  ELY. 

H.  S.  GRIMES. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 


J.  T.  ROBINSON,  Chairman,  C.  BORDWELI*,, 

ALBERT  HALE. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  STATE  FAIR  TO  THE  YEAR  1896. 


[Members  are  elected  to  serve  two  years.    The  Board  consists  of  ten  members; 
the  term  of  serNnce  of  five  expires  annually.] 


Name. 


M.  L.  Sullivant  t  

S.  Medary  t  

M.  B,  Batehamt  

D.  Laphani  t  

F.  R.  Elliott  

J.  T.  Pugsley  

Arthur  Watts  t  

J.  M.  Edwards  

C.  Springer  t  

J.  G.  Gest  

S.  Halloway  

Allen  Trimble  t  

William  Caset  

Philo  Adams  t  

R.  W.  Musgravet  

R.  W.  Steele  

William  H.  Ladd  

D.  Mcintosh  

J.  T.  Worthingtont  

Joseph  .Sullivant  t  

John  K.  Greene  

James  L.  Cox  

B.  iStedman  t  

Alexander  Waddle  t  

Abel  Krum  

Lucian  Buttles  t  

G.  W.  Barker  t  

John  M.  Millikin  t  

Luther  Smith  

Thomas  S.  Webb  

Norton  S.  Townshendt  t  

L.  Q.  Rawson  

James  M.  Trimble  t  

John  Rebert  

D.  E.  Gardner  

William  Dewitt  

C.  W.  Potwin   

T.  C.  Jones  t  

Henry  B.  Perkins  

David  Taylor  t   

Jacob  Egbert  t  

Nelson  J.  Turneyt  

D.  McMillan  t  

W.  R.  Putnam  

William  F.  Greer  t  

James  Fullington  t  

(X) 


Years  of 
service 
inclusive. 


1850-63 
1850-53 
1850-51 
1850-^1 
1850-51 
1850-51 
1850-52 
1850-52 
1850-52 
1850-54 
1850-51 
1850-51 
1852-53 

1852-  53 
J 852-57 

1853-  56 
1853-56 
1853-54 

1853-  56 

1854-  55 
1854-57 
1854-55 

1854-  57 

1855-  60 

1855-  58 

1856-  59 

1856-  57 

1857-  62 
1857^ 

1857-  58 

1858-  63 
1858-59 
1858-61 

1858-  61 

1859-  64 
1859-64 

1859-  62 

1860-  67 

1860-  63 

1861-  66 

1862-  63 

1862-  69 

1863-  70 

1863-  64 

1864-  67 
1864-69 


Post-office. 


Columbus. 

Columbus. 

Painesville. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Convenience. 

Chillicothe. 

Youngstown. 

Meadow  Grove. 

Xenia. 

St  Claitsyille. 
Hillsboro. 
Cleveland. 
Huron. 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Dayton. 

Richmond. 

Shalersville. 

Chillicothe. 

Columbus. 

Cincinnati. 

Zanesville. 

Cleveland. 

South  Charleston. 

Cherry  Valley. 

Columbus. 

Marietta. 

Hamilton. 

West  Liberty. 

Massillon. 

Avon. 

Fremont. 

Hillsboro. 

Lancaster. 

Toledo. 

Cleveland. 

Zanesville. 

Delaware. 

Warren. 

Columbus. 

Lebanon. 

Circleville. 

Xenia. 

Marietta. 

Painesville. 

Irwin  Station. 
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Name. 


Years  of 
service 
inclusive. 


Post-ofl&ce. 


William  B.  McClung  

James  W.  Ross   

R.  R.  Donnelly  t  

James  Buckingham  

J.  Park  Alexander  

Norton  S.  Townshend}t  

William  Langt  

D.  C.  Richmond  t  

R.  P.  Cannon  

James  B.  Jamison  

L.  G.  Delano  t  

L.  B.  Sprague  

Simpson  Harmount  — 

John  A.  Warder  t  

W.  S.  Hickox  

B.  W.  Carlisle  t  

Justus  C.  Stephens  

John  M.  Pugh  

L.  B.  Wing  

Russell  C.  Thompson  t  

Leo.  Weltzt  

D.  L.  Pope  

Charles  Smith  t  

E.  T.  Stickneyt  

A.  E.  Stone  

Peter  Murphy  

W.  N.  Cowden  

R.  Baker  

Arvine  C.  Wales  t  

R.  H.  Hay  man  

O.  P.  Chaney  

C.  D.  Bailey  

J.  C.  Levering  

William  S.  Foster  

L.  B.  Harris  t  

J.  H.  Brighani   

L.  N.  Bonham  

H.  Talcottt  

N.  A.  Sims  

T.  P.  Shields  

John  Pow  

S.  H.  Hurst  

J.  J.  Sullivan  

Joseph  H.  Terrell  

J.  G.  Russell  

H.  G.  Trvont  

J.  M.  Black  

A,  H.  Kling  

H.  S.  Grimes  

A.  J.  Clark  

W.  W.  Miller  ? 

J.  W.  Pollock  

N.  Ohmer  

L.  G.  Ely  

E.  L.  Hinman  

J.  C.  Bower  t   

George  Lewis  

Chester  Bordwell  


1864-  71 
186.V70 

1865-  68 
1865-72 

1867-  70 

1868-  69 

1868-  71 

1869-  74 

1870-  75 
1860-77 

1870-  75 

1871-  76 
1871-76 

1871-  76 

1872-  73 

1872-  79 

1873-  74 

1874-  79 

1875-  80 

1875-  76 
1870-83 

1876-  81 

1877-  80 
1877-78 
1877-78 

1877-  80 

1878-  83 

1879-  82 

1879-  82 

1880-  81 

1880-  82 

1881-  88 
1881-80 

1881-  88 

1882-  87 

1882-  89 

1883-  86 
1883-87 

1883-  83 

1884-  87 
1884-89 
1884-89 
1887-88 
1887-88 

1887-  90 

1888-  91 

1888-  90 
188U 

1889-  90 
1889 

1889-  94 

1890-  93 
1890-95 
1890-91 

1890-  93 
1891 

1891-  94 

1892-  93 


Troy. 

Perr>'sburg. 

Wooster. 

Zanesville. 

Akron. 

Avon. 

Tiffin. 

Sandusky. 

Aurora. 

Cadiz. 

Chillicothe.' 

Springfield. 

New  Philadelphia. 

Cleves. 

Mansfield. 

Hooker's  Station. 

Kenton. 

Columbus. 

Newark. 

Sylvania. 

Wilmington. 

Welshfield. 

Marion. 

Republic. 

Gallipolis. 

Hughes'  Station. 

Quaker  City. 

Klyria. 

Massillon. 

Portsmouth. 

Canal  Winchester. 

Gallipolis. 

Leverings. 

Urbana. 

Upper  Sandusky. 

Delta. 

Oxford. 

Jefl'erson. 

Columbus. 

Watkirrs. 

Salem. 

Chillicothe. 

Millersburg. 

New  Vienna. 

Mt.  Gilead. 

Willoughby. 

Hanover. 

Marion. 

Portsmouth. 

Cambridge. 

C  as  tali  a. 

Cedarville. 

Dayton. 

West  Unity. 

Columbus. 

Athens. 

Van  Wert. 

Batavia. 
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Name. 


Years  of 
service 
inclusive. 


Post-office. 


F.  A.  Derthick  . . 
J.  T.  Robinson . . 

<y  Liggett  

J.  H.  Pringle.... 

E.  C.  Ellis  

•Chester  Bordwell 

X.  G.  Ely  

H.  S.  Grimes . . . 
Albert  Hale  


1892-95 

1894 

1894 

1894-95 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1896 


Mantua. 

Rockaway. 

Watkins. 

Cardington. 

Crestvue. 

Batavia. 

Fayette. 

Portsmouth. 

Mogadore. 


t  Deceased. 


I  Removed  to  Columbus. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PLACE  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  EACH  STATE  FAIR 
HELD;  ALSO  A  LIST  OF  THE  OFFICERS  FOR  EACH  YEAR  OR  FAIR. 


Year. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
18^9 
1860 
1861 
1862 
186:} 
1864 

im 
im 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1C7C 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1084 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1868 

1889 
1880 
U0\ 
18»2 
1893 
1894 
1885 
1886 


President. 


M.  L.  Sullivaiit^ .  .. 

same 
Arthur  Watts*.    . . 
Samuel  Mcdary*.. 
R.  W.  Musgravc  * . . 
J  T.  Worthington  <• 
William  H.  Ladd.. 
Alexander  Waddle 
John  M.  Millikino. 
N.  S.  Townshend*. . 
Alevand'>r  Waddle 
Darwin  E.  Gardner  * 
Thomas  C.  Jones  . 
N.  S.  Townshend  *. 
Nelson  J.  Turney*. 
same 

William  B.  McClung 
Daniel  .McMillan  «. . 
James  Pulliugton  ^. 
same 

James  W.  Koss  

William  Lang   

/ames  Buckingham. 
Jncoln  G. Delano*, 
same 

R.  P.  Cannon  

S.  Harmount  

J.B.  Jamison  

J.  M.  Pugh  

B.  W.Carlisle*  

L.  B.  Wing  

D  L.  Pope  

R.  Baker  

W.  N.  Cowden  

W.  S.  Foster  

C.  D.  Bailey  

L.  N.  Bonham  

J.  H.  Brigham  

John  Pow  


J.  G.  Russell  . 

J.  M.  Black  

A.  H.  Kling  ... 
J.  W.  Pollock. 
W.  W.  Miller. 
A.J.Clark  .... 
J.  C.  Bower.  . . 


Treasurer. 


Samuel  Medary*... 
same 
same 
M  L  SuUivant*  ... 
Joseph  Sullivant  *. 

same 
Lucien  Buttles* — 
same  — 
same  — 
same  — 
Charles  T.  Potwin. . 
same  — 

David  Taylor*  

snme   

same   

same   

same   

James  Buckingham 
same 
same 

J.  Park  Alexander. . 
James  Buckingham 
Simpson  Harmount 
same 
same 
same 

J.  M.  Pugh  

same    

h.  B.  Wing  

same   

D.  L.  Pope  

Leo  Weltz*-  

W.N.  Cowden  

L.B.Harris*  

same   

J.  C.  Levering  

L.  B.  Harris*   .. 

same   

J.  G.  Russell  

same   

A.  H.  Kling  

same   

W.  W.  Miller  

same   

F.  A.  Derthick  

same   

A.J.Clark  


Secretary. 


M.  B.  Batchara*... 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FOR  TTHE  YEAR  1895. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Columbus,  January  17,  1895. 

The  following  gentlemen,  comprising  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture fcw  1895,  met  for  organization  for  the  year. 

HOLD-OVER  MEMBERS. 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co.,  O. 
R  A.  Derthick,  Mantua,  Portage  Co.,  O. 
J.  T.  Robinson,  Rockaway,  Seneca  Co.,  O. 
G.  Liggett,  Watkins,  Union  Co.,  O. 
J.  H.  Pringle,  Cardington,  Morrow  Co.,  O. 

NEWLY-ELECTED  MEMBERS. 

A.  T.  Clark,  Cambridge,  Guernsey  Co.,  O. 
A.  H.  Kling,  Marion,  Marion  Co.,  O. 
/.  C.  Bower.  Columbus,  Franklin  Co.,  O. 
C.  Bor dwell,  Batavia,  Clermont  Co.,  O. 

E.  C.  Ellis,  Crestvue,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

Organization  was  effected  by  the  election  by  ballot  of 

A.  J.  Clark/  President. 

F.  A.  Derthick,  Treasurer. 
W.  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

J.  W.  Fleming,  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  President  upon  accepting  the  chair  expressed  his  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  conferred  and  the  importance  of  the  position,  in  the 
duties  of  which  he  asked  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members,  to  the 
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end  that  the  work  of  the  Board  may  be  successful  in  all  the  divisions  and 
may  inure  to  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  state. 

Other  officers  elected,  accepted  their  respective  positions  in  appro- 
priate remarks. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  President  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  to  formulate  and  present  at  the  next  meeting  a  series 
of  by-laws,  defining  the  work  and  duties  of  the  Board  and  its  officers. 

The  President  appointed  as  suc\\  committee,  Messrs.  Kling,  Pringle 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretaries  were  authorized  to  employ  the  necessary  help  for 
the  Department. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Columbus,  February  28,  1895. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  call.  There  were  present  Messrs.  Kling, 
Derthick,  Liggett,  Ellis,  Robinson,  Bordwell,  Bower,  Pringle,  and  the 
President;  absent,  Mr.  Ohmer. 

The  President  called  the  Board  to  order,  when  the  minutes  of  the 
preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  formulate  rules  de- 
fining the  power  and  duties  of  the  Board,  submitted  the  following  report, 
which  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bordwell  was  considered  seriatim  and  adopted 
as  a  whole: 

RULES  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

DEFINING  ITS  ORGANIZATION,  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

ARTICLE  I— MEMBERS. 

The  Ohio  state  board  of  agriculture  consists  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  are 
elected  annually  for  a  term  of  two  years,  as  provided  by  law. 

ARTICLE  II— OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  board  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer, 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary. 
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ARTICLE  III— ORGANIZATION. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  the  board,  having  been  duly  qualified  by  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  shall,  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  annual  election,  meet 
at  the  agricultural  department  in  the  state  house  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  elect  by 
ballot,  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  be  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and 
-qualified.    The  secretaries  may  be  persons  not  members  of  the  board. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  weather 
and  crop  service,  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall,  at  this  same  meeting,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  appoint 
a  superintendent  of  the  fair  grounds  and  such  office  clerks,  including  a  stenographer, 
as  may  be  necessary,  or  the  appointments  shall  be  by  the  secretary  when  so  referred, 
and  these  appointed  employes  shall  be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time. 

ARTICLE  IV— COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees:  Executive  committee  of  five 
members,  of  which  the  president  shall  be  one  and  the  chairman  thereof.  Farmers' 
institute  committee  of  four  members,  of  which  the  secretary  shall  be  one.  Finance 
•committee  of  three  members,  and  an  auditing  committee  of  three  members. 

ARTICLE  V— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
board  and  at  the  annual  state  agricultural  convention,  for  which  occasion,  he  shall 
prepare  and  deliver  an  annual  address,  embodying  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
board  during  the  preceding  year;  a  concise  statement  of  the  financial  and  beneficial 
results  of  the  state  fair,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  general  and  financial  condition 
of  the  board  and  the  state  fair,  together  with  such  other  facts,  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations, as  are  pertinent  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  convention  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 

The  president  shall  decide  all  points  of  order  and  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case 
of  a  tie.  He  shall  appoint  all  standing  and  special  committees,  and  assign  members 
of  the  board  to  take  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  the  state  fair.  In  case  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  board  by  reason  of  death  or  otherwise,  the  board 
shall  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  the  deceased 
or  disabled  member  during  the  state  fair.  The  president  shall  call  meetings  of  the 
board  and  of  the  executive  committee,  shall  approve  all  bills,  and  sign  all  orders  on 
the  treasurer  and  state  appropriations.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  generally 
devolve  upon  a  presiding  officer,  and  such  further  duties  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
board. 

VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice-president,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  president. 

TREASURER. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  moneys  that 
may  come  into  his  hands  by  reason  of  such  treasurership,  giving  his  receipt  therefor 
in  cases  where  required,  and  shall  provide  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  warrants 
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drawn  on  him  and  properly  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary.  He  shall  have; 
charge  of  the  admission  department  at  the  annual  state  fair,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  appoint  the  necessary- 
assistants  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  department  during  the  fair. 

He  shall  keep  his  accounts  in  a  proper  manner,  showing  the  amounts  and 
sources  of  receipts  coming  into  his  hands,  amounts  expended  on  orders  and  balances*, 
debit  or  credit.  He  shall  give  a  written  statement  thereof,  whenever  required  by^ 
the  board  or  its  president.  At  the  last  meeting  in  the  year  he  shall  present  a  full 
statement  of  his  treasurcrship,  the  same  to  be  examined  by  an  auditing  committee- 
and  read  at  the  annual  agricultural  convention. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books  ancL 
papers  in  his  possession,  pertaining  to  his  office,  together  with  the  balance  cash  oi^ 
hand,  if  any.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  shall  give  bond  in  the 
sum  $25,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  the  same  to  be  approved  byr 
the  board.   For  his  services  he  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $1  per  annum. 


Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  attend  to  the  genertil  corre- 
spondence relating  to  agriculture,  farmers'  institutes,  commercial  fertilizers  and  ther 
executive  business  of  the  department.  He  shall  supervise  the  collection,  collation 
and  publication  of  stock  and  crop  statistics,  subject  to  such  direction  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  given  by  the  board.  He  shall  take  charge  and  management  of  the- 
farmers'  institutes  held  in  the  state  according  to  law  and  under  the  direction  and 
auspices  of  the  board,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  inspector  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers, such  as  are  prescribed  by  law.  He  shall  edit  and  supervise  the  publicationt 
of  agricultural  documents  issued  by  the  board,  including  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  annual  state  agricultural  report,  preparing  and  selecting  for  said  leport: 
such  matter  as  he  may  consider  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  agricuknral  in- 
terests of  the  state.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  states 
fair  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  board. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  board  the  secretary  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  report 
the  progress  of  his  agricultural  work,  and  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  thcr 
board  any  new  measures  that  may  seem  to  be  for  the  agricultural  interests.  At  the 
last  meeting  in  the  year  he  shall  report  to  the  board  the  agricultural  situation  so  far^ 
as  the  work  of  his  office  is  concerned,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  any  work  that  may- 
have  been  inaugurated,  that  the  board  may  be  able  to  intelligently  map  out  the  work, 
of  the  department  for  the  next  year. 

The  secretary  shall  sign  all  checks  and  orders  on  the  treasurer  and  state  ai>- 
propriations,  after  first  being  properly  signed  by  the  president.  He  shall  perfonra. 
such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  direct,  and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  assistant 
secretary  in  promoting  the  business  interests  of  the  department  and  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions. 


Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant  secretary  to  attend  to  the  corre^ 
spondence  relating  to  the  annual  exhibitions,  the  finance  and  the  business  of  the 
department.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings 
held  by  the  board  or  its  executive  committee.  He  shall  keep  the  records  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  board  and  take  charge  of  the  books,  papers  and  vouch- 
ers connected  with  the  accounts,  and  upon  proper  bills  or  orders  from  the  boajxT, 
write  checks  and  orders  in  payment  of  accounts,  which  checks  or  orders  before 
payment  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary.  At  the  last  meetingr 
in  the  year  he  shall  present  to  the  board  for  examination  and  report  by  its  auditioi^ 
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committee,  a  written  statement  of  the  financial  transactions  for  the  year,  and  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  board,  together  with  the  books  and  papers  pertain- 
ing to  the  same.  This  statement,  after  being  examined  and  reported  on  by  the 
auditing  committee,  shall  be  read  in  the  annual  agricultural  convention  in  connection 
with  the  treasurer's  report. 

He  shall  attend  to  the  printing,  prepare,  contract  and  supervise  the  newspaper 
-and  general  advertising  for  the  annual  Ohio  state  fair,  such  as  may  be  ordered  or 
-agreed  upon  by  the  board.  He  shall  attend  to  the  general  preliminary  arrangements 
ioT  the  fair,  and  see  that  the  several  departments  are  supplied  with  necessary  books 
^nd  other  equipment  for  the  members  in  charge,  the  superintendents  and  awarding 
judges.  He  shall  prepare  all  books,  blanks,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  transaction  of 
fair  business,  and  during  the  fair  shall  have  charge  of  the  entry  department  and  the 
-department  of  privileges,  and  may  employ,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  secretary, 
such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  prompt  transaction  of  business.  He  shall 
-edit  the  state  fair  statistical  and  business  portion  of  the  annual  agricultural  report; 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  secretary  in  promoting  the  agricultural  and  executive  work 
of  the  department. 


Sec.  6.  The  permanent  clerks  in  the  office  and  superintendent  of  fair  grounds, 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
by  him  be  prescribed  or  directed  by  the  board. 


The  executive  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  chairman  and  act  on  such 
matters  as  do  not  warrant  the  calling  together  of  the  entire  board,  and  perform  such 
•duties  and  consider  such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  board,  reporting 
Tor  confirmation  at  the  next  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  all  decisions  rendered 
and  actions  taken. 

ARTICLE  Vn— FARMERS*  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 

The  farmers'  institute  committee  shall  consider  petitions  for  institutes  and  assign 
speakers  for  the  institutes  held  under  the  law  and  the  auspices  of  the  board. 


The  auditing  committee  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  year,  or  when  otherwise 
ordered,  examine  the  books,  checks  and  vouchers  of  the  board  and  its  officers,  and 
make  written  report  of  its  findings  to  the  board  and  to  the  annual  state  agricultural 
convention. 


The  finance  committee  shall  consider  such  financial  affairs  of  the  board  as  may 
3>c  referred  to  it. 

ARTICLE  X— MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Members  of  the  board  shall  meet  pursuant  to  adjournment,  or  at  the  call  of  the 
president,  and  during  the  annual  state  fair  shall  take  charge  and  responsibility  of 
:such  respective  departments  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  president.  Members 


EMPW)YES. 


ARTICLE  VI— EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


ARTICLE  VIII— AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


ARTICLE  IX— FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
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shall  appoint  the  necessary  superintendents,  and  conduct  the  work  of  their  respec- 
tive departments  of  the  state  fair,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations^ 
adopted  by  the  board.  Any  action  taken  or  decision  rendered  by  a  member  in  the- 
department  over  which  he  has  charge,  shall  be  final,  within  the  rules,  except  that 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  president,  and  if  in  his  judgment  the  appeal  is  well 
taken,  the  president  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  board  for  consideration  and  settle- 
ment. Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  all  personal  expense  incurred 
while  attending  to  duties  connected  with  the  state  board  of  agriculture. 

ARTICLE  XI— LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  the  board,  located  in  the  agricultural  department  in  the  state- 
house,  shall  at  all  times  during  office  hours,  be  accessible  to  persons  desiring  to 
consult  its  volumes. 

Members  of  the  board  and  its  secretaries  may  draw  from  the  library  such  vol^ 
umes  as  they  may  desire,  the  same  to  be  properly  charged  in  a  record  kept  for  the- 
purpose  and  duly  credited  upon  return. 

ARTICLE  XII— QUORUM. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  or  committees  shall  constitute  a  quorun^ 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE  XIII— ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  order  of  business  for  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Call  of  roll. 

3.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  and  action  on  approval. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Reports  from  executive  committee. 

6.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

7.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

8.  Communications  from  the  president. 

9.  Communications  from  the  treasurer. 

10.  Communications  from  the  secretary. 

11.  Communications  from  the  assistant  secretary. 

12.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Cushing's  manual  of  rules  of  order  shall  govern  the  parliamentary  proceedings^ 
of  the  board  and  its  committees. 

These  rules  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  a  majority- 
of  all  the  members  concurring. 

Under  the  new  rules,  Mr.  Kling  nominated  Mr.  N.  Ohmer  for  the 
office  of  Vice-president. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Board  for  Mr.  Ohmer,  whereupon  he  was  declared  unani- 
mously elected  Vice-president  of  the  Board. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments  of  committees 
for  the  year: 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
A.  H.  Kling.  J.  C.  Bower,  C.  Bordwell  and  J.  H.  Pringle. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  COMMITTEE. 
J.  T.  Robinson.  G.  Liggett,  E.  C.  Ellis  and  Secretary  W.  W.  Miller. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
A.  H.  Kling,  C.  Bordwell  and  N.  Ohmer. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 
N.  Ohmer,  J.  C.  Bower  and  J.  T.  Robinson. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  actual  necessary  repairs  to  buildings 
on  fair  grounds  was  referred  to  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rules  heretofore  in 
force  for  the  regulation  of  speed  track,  be  continued,  and  the  matter  of 
opening  the  track  for  training  purposes,  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  truck  and  transfer  men  unloading  freight  at  the  fair  grounds  had 
been  charging  exorbitant  prices,  and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken 
to  protect  e>fhibitors  from  any  such  evil. 

On  motion  the  Secretaries  were  authorized  to  act  in  the  matter  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  shall  insure  reasonable  charges  for  loading 
and  unloading  and  for  hauling  from  and  to  the  freight  platform  on  the 
grounds. 

Recess  until  1:30  P.  M.,  at  which  hour  the  Board  re-convened. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  request  of  the  Columbus  Central  Rail- 
way Co.,  for  the  privilege  of  constructing  a  loop  within  the  fair  grounds, 
near  the  central  entrance  gate,  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Bower,  Kling  and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  announced  the  following  assignment  of  departments 
of  the  State  Fair: 

First  department,  horses  J.  H.  Pringle. 

Second  department,  cattle   C.  Bordwell. 

Third  department,  sheep   G.  Liggett. 

Fourth  department,  swine   E.  C.  Ellis. 

Fifth  department,  poultry   E.  C.  Ellis. 

Sixth  department,  farm  products   N.  Ohmer. 

Seventh  department,  fruits  and  flowers   N.  Ohmer. 

Eighth  department,  machinery   J.  T.  Robinson. 

"Ninth  department,  manufacturers'  products   A.  H.  Kling. 

Tenth  department,  woman's  work  J.  C.  Bower. 

Eleventh  department,  merchandise   A.  H.  Kling. 

Twelfth  department,  fine  arts   J.  C.  Bower. 
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The  special  committee  on  electfic  light  submitted  the  following: 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  El-ECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Your  committee  appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  to  consider  the  feasibility 
and  investigate  the  cost  of  establishing  an  electric  plant  on  the  fair  grounds,  and 
the  conducting  of  night  exhibitions,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  we  have  given  the 
matter  due  consideration,  having  sought  such  advice  and  information  as  might 
enable  us  to  recommend  the  best  and  most  economical  means  and  system  of 
lighting  the  grounds. 

We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  feasible  to  light  the  grounds,  buildings  and  race 
track  sufficient  for  night  exhibitions  and  we  believe  that  such  exhibitions,  with 
appropriate  special  attractions,  can  be  made  a  source  of  interest  to  the  people  and 
profit  to  the  Board. 

We  have  corresponded  with  patties  interested  in  constructing  electric  light 
plants  and  invited  proposals  for  a  plant  to  be  purchased  outright  and  a  plant  simply 
for  the  year,  to  be  taken  out  at  close  of  fair,  but  with  an  option  to  purchase,  if  a 
success. 

The  following  propositions  were  submitted,  which  the  committee  has  carefully 
considered: 

The  system  of  light  as  proposed  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Corporation,  we 
believe  to  be  among  the  best  systems  of  electric  lighting  known,  and  we  also 
believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Board  to  accept  the  proposition 
as  made  for  furnishing  light  for  the  year  1895,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
plant  outright,  if  desired,  at  the  close  of  the  fair  of  1895,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  proposition  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Co.,  of  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  ($3,150),  for  lighting  the  grounds  this  year,  with  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  the  plant  at  an  additional  cost  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
($5,200),  making  a  total  of  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($8,350) 
for  complete  ownership,  be  accepted. 

Your  committee  did  not  consider  proposals  for  an  engine. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  0,: 

(Gentlemen — We  hereby  submit  you  the  following  proposition  to  furnish  you 
an  electric  light  plant: 

Two  80-light  2,000  C.  P.  "Wood"  arc  dynamos  complete,  with  base  frame, 
pulleys,  automatic  regulators,  oilers  and  shifting  device. 
One  marble  switch  board  for  four  circuits. 
Eight  lightning  arresters. 
One  ammeter. 
One  magneto  bell. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  single  "Wood"  arc  lamps. 
Eighty-five  pole  tops. 
Eighty-five  hanger  boards. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


A.  J.  CLARK. 
J.  C.  BOWER, 
J.  W.  FLEMING. 


Committee. 


57  EAST  STATE  ST.,  Columbus,  O.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 
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Eighty-five  hoods. 

Forty-six  round  hanger  boards. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  globes,  opal  and  clear. 

Two  dynamo  belts. 

Two  line-shaft  pulleys. 

The  necessary  labor,  wire,  poles,  pole  steps,  guy  wire,  guy  stubs,  porcelain 
insulators,  and  all  material  necessary  to  complete  the  plant  in  a  first  class  and 
thorough  manner. 

The  poles  used  shall  be  reasonably  straight  and  first  class,  and  shall  be 
thirty  feet  long,  six-inch  top,  placed  five  feet  in  the  ground. 

The  lamps  on  race  ,  track  shall  be  placed  about  one  hundred  feet  apart  al- 
ternately on  each  side  of  track  and  on  different  circuits. 

The  poles  carrying  lamps  shall  have  pole  steps  placed  at  the  proper  distance 
apart  from  top  to  bottom,  and  poles  shall  be  properly  painted  some  suitable 
color. 

The  wire  used  shall  be  the  best  triple  braided  line  wire,  weather  proof  and 
-water  proof,  "O.  K."  brand. 

The  insulation  throughout  shall  be  the  best  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

We  will  erect  and  complete  the  plant  ready  for  operation  and  shall  furnish 
an  expert  to  operate  the  same  during  the  fair  week  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($8,350). 

We  guarantee  our  dynamos  to  be  absolutely  automatic  in  regulation  from 
no  load  to  full  load  and  that  any  part  of  load  may  be  cut  ofT  same  without  injury  to 
the  dynamo.  We  guarantee  the  lamps  to  be  simple  and  to  burn  steady  and  give 
a  bright,  white  light,  free  from  flickering.  We  also  guarantee  the  appliances  used 
throughout.   The  plant  to  be  first  class  and  modern  in  every  respect. 

If  you  desire  us  to  erect  the  plant  and  put  same  in  operation  during  the  State 
Fair  and  remove  same  after  the  fair  is  over  at  our  own  expense,  we  will  do  so  for 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($3,150);  and  if  you 
desire  to  keep  the  plant,  you  may  do  so  for  the  additional  sum  of  five  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  ($5,200).  Either  or  both  of  the  above  amounts  to  be  paid  in 
cash  when  the  fair  is  over.  We  will  agree  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  by 
August  the  first.  1895. 

We  will  enter  into  a  contract  in  detail  covering  the  entire  equipment,  char- 
acter of  materia],  etc.,  and  our  understanding  of  same  to  put  the  plant  in  in  a 
first-class  manner. 

If  you  desire  us  to  furnish  you  an  engine,  we  will  furnish  you  a  suitable 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power  automatic  engine  erected  complete  and  con- 
nected to  your  boiler  and  belted  to  dynamos  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  ($1,300). 
•   Trusting  to  be  favored  with  your  esteemed  contract. 


(Gentlemen — We  can  furnish  you  an  electric  light  plant  using  3  50-light  arc 
machines  and  series  arc  lamps  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  ($8,909.00). 


Respectfully  submitted, 
FORT  WAYNE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION. 


By  THOMAS  COOPER. 


TOLEDO,  O.,  Feb.  26,  1895. 


Ohio  State  Boari  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  0, : 
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For  reasons  best  explained  to  you  personally  we  do  not  advocate  this  form 
of  installation.  The  arc  machine  is  by  far  more  likely  to  burn  out.  Regulating 
devices  are  such  that  one  not  familiar  with  the  same  will  \>e  unable  to  operate  the 
machines  properly. 

Should  you  desire  to  install  motors  for  incandescents  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  install  an  additional  machine,  whereas,  with  the  500-volt  current  all  this- 
service  could  be  taken  from  the  machines  already  installed. 

From  our  experience  with  fairs  we  think  that  a  decided  revenue  can  be 
derived  from  the  sale  of  power  to  the  exhibitors  located  at  some  distance  from  the 
power  station.  In  a  great  many  places  incandescent  lights  may  be  wanted  after 
awhile  and  can  be  successfully  operated  from  the  500-volt  machine. 

Should  you,  however,  desire  to  purchase  the  series  arc  apparatus,  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  your  specificatibns  or  furnish  the  specifications  ourselves  and  enter 
into  contract  with  you  for  the  erection  of  same. 

Very  respectfully, 

BISSELL  &  DODGE. 


TOLEDO,  O.,  Feb.  26,  1895. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus^  0.  ; 

Dear  Sirs — We  propose  to  install  an  electric  light  plant  on  the  Fair  Grounds- 
in  Columbus,  O.,  according  to  the  accompanying  plans  and  specifications: 

Furnish  2  30-k-w  dynamos  manufactured  by  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Switch  board  using  Weston  instruments  and  polished  knife  switches,  Graves'" 
make,  D.  P.  &  D.  C. 

Jack  shaft  with  clutch  pulleys  of  a  manufacture  to  be  decided  later. 

Necessary  belts,  manufactured  by  the  Munson  Belting  Co. 

Wire  buildings  and  grounds  for  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  arc  lamps. 

Furnish  arc  lamps  of  either  of  the  following  makes:  Helios,  Graves  or  Gen- 
eral Incandescent  Arc  Lamp  Co. 

All  wire  to  be  O.  K.  wire  manufactured  by  the  Phillips  Insulated  Wire  Co. 

Price  for  above  work  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
($7,820.00). 

Furnish  2  50-k-w  dynamos  and  instruments  and  switches,  all  to  correspond 
with  above,  price  will  be  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars 
{$8,688.00).  Very  respectfully, 

BISSELL  &  DODGE. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AN   ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT  FOR  THE 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

The  contractor  for  this  work  is  not  to  include  the  erection  of  building  nor  the 
furnishing  of  engine  and  boiler. 

The  dynamos  are  to  be  located  in  power  house  and  he  is  to  get  power  from  the 
line  shaft  of  engine  now  up.  He  is  to  furnish  a  jack  shaft  with  one  tight  pulley, 
and  one  clutch  pulley  for  each  dynamo  he  contracts  to  furnish.  He  is  also  to  fur- 
nish pulley  on  the  line  shaft  now  up  and  belts  to  connect  the  line  shaft  pulley  with 
jack  shaft  pulley  and  clutch  pulleys  with  dynamos.  These  belts  are  to  be  of 
double  thickness  and  of  the  best  quality. 
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The  clutch  pulleys  used  are  to  be  guaranteed  to  be  first  class  and  of  some:^ 
approved  manufacture. 

DYNAMOS. 

The  contractor  shall  furnish  and  install  two  (2)  constant  potential  compound! 
wound  dynamos  each  of  either  30  k-w  or  50  k-w  capacity  to  operate  at  500  volts^ 
Bidder  must  state  the  speed  and  revolutions  per  minute  at  which  dynamos  are  ta- 
nin.  The  dynamos  shall  be  new  and  be  provided  with  all  the  latest  improvement 
of  the  manufacturer.  They  are  to  have  sliding  bases,  self-oiling  bearings  and  be^ 
provided  with  fire-proof  rheostats.  The  dynamos  must  be  guaranteed  to  operate-^ 
at  full  capacity  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours  continuously  without  becoming:: 
heated  beyond  60  degrees  Fahrenreit  ab9ve  the  surrounding  temperature. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

Foundations  for  dynamos  shall  be  made  of  brick  laid  in  Portland  cement  an(F 
must  extend  at  least  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Suitable  hard 
wood  timbers  must  be  securely  bolted  to  the  foundation  for  dynamos  to  rest  upon^ 

SWITCHBOARD. 

Contractor  shall  furnish  marble  fJanel  switchboard  and  shall  mount  on  the 
same  two  ampere  meters,  one  volt  meter  with  volt  meter  switch,  two  dynamor- 
switches,  two  circuit  switches,  two  ground  detectors,  pilot  lamp,  necessary  bus  bar 
and  fuse  connections.  All  switchboard  instruments  and  appliances  must  be  on  non- 
combustible  material.  Switchboard  is  to  be  built  eighteen  inches  from  the  waif 
and  firmly  fixed  in  position.  All  connections  as  far  as  practicable  are  to  be  made  at 
the  back  of  switchboard. 

The  wires  from  dynamos  to  switchboard  shall  be  covered  with  some  standard' 
rubber  insulation  supported  on  glass  or  porcelain  insulators. 

LIGHTNING  ARRESTERS. 

Lightning  arresters  must  be  put  in  position  on  each  leg  of  two  outside  circuits: 
and  in  addition  to  these,  four  (4)  lightning  arresters  must  be  placed  on  outside!^ 
circuit. 

POLE  LINE. 
• 

The  poles  shall  be  of  octagon,  cedar,  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  in  length,., 
with  six-inch  tops  and  painted  with  two  coats  of  paint.   They  shall  be  set  at  least 
five  feet  in  the  ground,  well  tamped  and  securely  guyed  whenever  necessary.  The 
portion  set  in  the  ground  is  to  be  painted  with  asphaltum. 

The  cross  arms  must  be  of  clear,  sound  pijie,  painted  and  bored  for  one  andT. 
one-half  inch  pins. 

All  cross  arms  must  be  braced  with  galvanized  iron  braces. 

Insulators  shall  be  of  glass  and  of  the  double  petticoat  pattern. 

Line  wire  shall  be  triple-braided  weather-proof,  and  the  name  of  the  wire 
selected  shall  be  givn  in  bid.  No  wire  oji  the  outside  of  buildings  to  be  smaller 
than  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge. 

All  the  lamps  on  race  tracks,  main  building,  wings  and  woman's  building  are 
to  be  divided  up  into  two  circuits  in  such  a  manner  that  alternate  lamps  are  onu 
different  circuits. 
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INSIDE  WIRING. 


All  inside  wiring  is  to  be  done  accorditig  to  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation's rules  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Columbus  Fire  Underwriters. 


The  lamps  shall  be  located  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Board.  They  are  to  be 
-nominally  two  thousand  c.  p.,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  watts  each.  They  are  to 
be  complete  with  automatic  cut-out,  globe  and  globe  stand,  and  lamps  on  the 
outside  of  buildings  are  to  be  provided  with  hoods. 

Lamps  placed  on  the  grounds  are  to  be  put  on  proper  poles  suspended  from 
lianger  boards  placed  in  hood.  Lamps  in  buildings  are  to  be  suspended  by 
4>rackets.  Lamps  in  buildings  which  cannot  be  trimmed  conveniently  from  a  ladder 
-ire  to  be  suspended  by  one-half  inch  manilla  ropes.  Ropes  placed  so  that  the  lamps 
may  be  readily  raised  and  lowered. 

Globes  furnished  for  lamps  inside  of  buildings  will  be  opal  globes,  for  outside 
lamps  are  to  be  clear  glass    The  switching  out  of  several  lamps  on  one  circuit  must 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  operation  of  other  lamps  on  the  same  or  other 
-circuits. 

The  name  of  lamps  bid  on  must  be  given  in  proposition  and  lamps  must  be 
3juaranteed  to  burn  free  from  undue  hissing  and  produce  a  steady  light. 

Contractors  for  the  plant  will  be  required  to  operate  plant  during  fair  week. 
Carbons  and  other  material  used  in  running  the  plant  will  be  furnished  by  the 
purchasers. 


OMo  State  Fair  Association: 

Gentlemen — We  propose  to  furnish  to  you  the  following  apparatus  and  ma- 
terial erected  in  the  hereinafter  described  manner  and  put  in  complete  and  perfect 
a-unning  order,  namely: 

2  40-Lt.  direct  current  Arc  Dynamos,  10  Amp. 

1  60-Lt.  Arc  Dynamos  (direct  current),  10  Amp. 

1  1.87-K.  W.  field  exciter. 

2  75-K.  W.  field  exciters. 

118  Standard  direct  current  arc  lamps,  10  Amp.,  2,000  C.  P. 
118  Globes  for  same. 

1  Hanger  board  and  hood  on  pole  top  for  each  lamp  outside  of  bailding^s. 
1  Switchboard  suitable  for  three  circuits,  to  be  of  slate  or  marble  or  other 
^on-combustible  material. 

3  Ammeters  (indicate  current  delivered  to  lamps). 
3  Rheostats  (to  control  each  machine). 

3  Circuit-breakers  (to  open  the  line). 

3  Lightning  arresters  (one  for  each  circuit). 

1  Hanger-board  for  each  inside  lamp. 

All  the  necessary  triple  braid  line  wire,  No.  6,  needed  for  (being  about  15,000 
feet)  lamps  outside  of  the  buildings. 

All  the  solid  rubber  covered  wire,  No.  6,  to  run  inside  of  buildings  and  con- 
iiect  all  lamps  in  same  (being  some  3,000  feet). 

All  the  glass  insulators  for  the  outside  fastenings  of  wire. 


ARC  LAMPS. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  ARC  LIGHT  PLANT. 


MARION,  O.,  Feb.  27,  1895. 
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All  the  large  porcelain  insulators  needed  inside. 
All  the  necessary  hard  rubber  tubes  to  carry  wires  through  walls. 
One  straight,  sound  cedar  pole  for  each  outside  lamp  and  as  many  additional 
as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  support  the  wire  at  intervals  of  not  more  than. 


All  the  cross-arms,  brackets,  etc.,  necessary  to  attach  wires  to  poles. 
One  continuous  foundation  of  concrete  and  brick  large  enough  for  three^ 
machines. 

3  Double  heavy  leather  belts  as  wide  as  the  machine  pulleys. 
3  Friction  clutch  pulleys  placed  on  one  section  of  shafting  same  size  as  that 
now  carrying  your  driving  pulley. 

3  Large  and  3  small  water-proof  dynamo  covers. 

All  of  the  above  machinery  and  material  to  be  delivered  and  erected  upoi» 
the  grounds,  freight  paid,  in  the  following  described  manner: 


The  dynamos  to  rest  on  bases  or  stands  upon  a  foundation  of  concrete  an<l 
brick,  as  above  mentioned,  the  same  to  be  not  less  than  four  (4)  feet  in  the  ground,, 
or  in  total  depth  and  as  wide  and  long  as  may  be  required  for  three  machines. 

All  labor  of  excavation  and  building  foundation  as  well  as  the  material  to  be- 
furnished  by  us.  All  extra  dirt  to  be  removed  by  you. 

Machines  to  be  driven  by  three  heavy  double  leather  belts  from  three  clutch- 
pulleys  placed  on  one  section  of  shafting  to  take  the  place  of  a  section  of  lighter 
shafting  now  in  position. 

Pulleys,  belts  and  shafting  furnished  by  us  and  placed  in  position  and  old  shaft 
removed  and  to  be  our  property. 

You  to  furnish  the  necessary  enclosure,  weather  and  water-proof,  for  the 
dynamos. 

The  switchboard  is  to  be  substantially  erected  and  secured  and  all  the  indi- 
cating devices  furnished  placed  thereon. 

All  connections  between  machines  and  switchboard  instruments  to  be  made- 
with  solid  rubber-covered  wire. 

All  circuits  to  be  carried  out  of  dynamo  room  through  rubber  tubes. 

All  lamps  in  buildings  to  be  hung  and  distributed  at  such  heights  as  to  give 
the  best  possible  effect  and  from  hanger  boards  properly  secured. 

All  lamps  placed  too  high  to  be  reached  from  step  ladders  to  be  on  ropes  and 
pulleys. 

All  lamps  outside  to  be  placed  on  hanger  boards  in  weather-proof  hoods  on 
top  of  poles. 

All  the  dynamos  and  lamps  to  be  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
bcturing  Co.'s  make,  which  has  no  superior.  The  armatures  of  the  toothed  type 
with  machine  wound  independent,  separable  and  removable  coils.  The  regulation 
on  these  machines  is  the  very  best  and  works  to  perfection  from  an  overload  down 
to  a  dead  short  circuit  without  danger  or  injury  to  the  machines. 

All  poles  to  be  extra  selected,  live,  straight  and  made  smooth,  to  be  thirtjr 
feet  in  length,  so  not  less  than  five  feet  in  the  ground  and  well  tamped  in.  To 
be  given  two  coats  of  paint,  one  before  erecting  and  another  after  the  work  of 
construction  is  finished,  preferably  white  with  butts  black. 

All  poles  supporting  lamps  to  be  fitted  with  galvanized  iron  steps. 

All  wires  shall  be  safely  and  rigidly  secured  on  and  to  poles  upon  glass  in- 
sulators and  no  wires  shall  touch  any  trees  or  buildings  except  they  be  insulated 
tiierefrom  on  glass. 


140  feet 


ERECTION. 
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All  wire  outside  to  be  triple  braid  weather  proof.  All  wire  inside  to  be  solid 
rubber  covered  and  run  in  strict  accordance  with  the  underwriters*  rules.  All  wires 
passing  through  wall  to  be  rubber  and  placed  in  hard  rubber  tubes. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  every  article  necessary  to  niake  this  a  com- 
plete running  plant  is  included  in  the  price  named  and  there  is  to  be  no  bill  for 
-extras  whatever,  unless  changes  in  the  original  intents  and  purposes  of  the  plans 
^re  ordered.  Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  plant  it  is  to  be  run  con- 
tinuously for  four  nights  as  a  test,  carbons  to  be  furnished  by  us,  you  to  furnish 
-engineer,  fuel  and  water,  and  at  once  upon  completion  of  such  a  run  the  plant  is 
ao  be  paid  for  in  full.  We  agree  further  to  at  once  take  down  all  outside  lamps  and 
<arefully  store  same  in  some  suitable  room  on  the  grounds,  to  remove  the  belts 
:and  cover  the  machines. 

We  will,  during  the  week  preceding  your  next  fair,  re-hang  all  the  lamps  and 
test  plant  ready  for  work,  fuel,  water  and  engineer  furnished  by  you.  During  the 
fair  we  will  furnish  competent  attendants  to  attend  to  the  lamps  and  the  dynamos. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  all. of  the  above  work  shall  be  done  by  and  in 
-charge  of  an  experienced  man  in  this  class  of  engineering. 

We  will  do  all  of  the  above  described  work  and  furnish  all  the  materials  set 
forth,  including  the  tender  of  our  services  as  above  mentioned,  for  the  sum  of 
-Fcventy-three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  ($7,377). 

We  will  furnish  as  many  additional  lamps  and  hanger  boards  in  weather-proof 
lioods  as  may  be  wanted  at  $17.50  apiece,  providing  the  same  are  ordered  placed 
-while  the  work  is  in  progress. 

Trusting  that  this  bid  may  meet  your  approval  and  that  we  may  secure  your 
esteemed  order,  we  are  Respectfully, 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  report  of  electric  light  committee 
^as  received,  its  recommendations  adopted  and  the  committee  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Kling,  continued  to  close  a  contract, 'after  first  soliciting 
-subscriptions  toward  the  cost,  from  Columbus  Street  Railway  Com- 
panies and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bower,  the  engagement  of  bands  for  the  ensuing 
fair,  was  referred  to  the  Secretaries,  cost  to  be  at  same  rate  per  band"  as 
last  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  (?4,500)  be  the  limit  for  state  fair  advertising,  in- 
cluding lithographs,  bills  and  posters. 

The  matter  of  special  attractions  for  the  coming  fair  was  referred  to 
Ihe  Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  it  was  agreed  that  the  night  exhibitions  be 
continued  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  Fair,  and 
lhat  no  exhibits  be  removed  from  place  until  Saturday  A.  M.,  Septem- 
ber 7. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling  it  was  agreed  that  speed  premiums  for  both 
•day  and  night  races,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  (|f5,500). 


GEO.  E.  TURNER  &  CO. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  it  was  agreed  that  all  china  painting  exhibits 
be  made  in  the  woman's  building. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  communication  from  Chapman  Bros,  re- 
questing separate  classes  for  Galloway  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  which 
communication,  with  others  relating  to  premiums,  was  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendent  of  Fair  grounds  was  approved. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Columbus,  April  17th,  1895,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President;  quorum  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Mr.  Kling  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  there  be  an  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  of  three  thous- 
and one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($3,150),  to  pay  the  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, for  the  use  of  an  eleclric  plant  on  the  fair  grounds  during  the  State  Fair  of 
1895,  the  same  to  be  operated  for  night  exhibitions;  and  also  the  additional 
sum  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  ($5,200),  aggregating  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($^V350),  to  be  applied  for  the  payment  in  full  for  such 
plant,  in  case  the  Board  shall  decide  to  purchase  such  plant  under  the  option  given 
in  contract. 

Mr.  Kling  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  president  and  secretary  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  sign  officially  the  contract  between  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Corporation  of  the  second  part,  for  the 
construction  and  use  or  purchase  of  an  electric  plant  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

Mr.  Kling  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

RcBolved,  That  the  construction  of  a  building  to  protect  the  dynamos  and  other 
electrical  appliances  to  be  placed  on  the  grounds,  be  referred  to  the  secretaries  with 
authority  to  act. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  request  of  the  Columbus 
Central  Railway  Co.  for  the  privilege  of  construction  of  a  loop  in  the  fair 
grounds,  near  the  middle  entrance  gate,  reported  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  the  matter  proper  consideration,  and  asked  further 
time  in  which  to  report.    On  motion  further  time  was  granted. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  improvement  of  walks  in 
North  annex  building,  reported  the  condition  of  the  work  and  the  prob- 
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able  cost,  from  proposals  and  estimates  at  hand,  to  complete  the  work 
in  concrete,  hrick  or  slats.  It  developed  from  figures  submitted  by  con- 
tractors, that  the  price  for  concrete  would  be  greater  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  the  Board  proceeded  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  im- 
proving the  hall,  which  would  be  within  the  means  of  the  treasury,  pend- 
ing which  discussion  a 

Recess  until  1  o'clock  P.  M.  was  taken,  at  which  hour  the  Board 
again  met  and  proceeded  with  the  business  before  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Liggett,  the  committee  on  walks  in  North  annex' 
was  continued,  with  instructions  to  investigate  further  as  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cost,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  repairs  that  had  been  made  on  the 
grounds  and  others  still  necessary,  including  roofs,  for  which  he  sug- 
gested experimenting  with  a  material  recommended  by  builders. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bower,  Capt.  Alex.  Keeler  was  appointed  Chief 
of  fair  police.  Secretaries  to  advise  relative  to  economy  in  distribution 
of  men  for  day  and  night  exhibitions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Liggett,  the  opening  of  gates  at  north  and  south 
ends  of  grand  stand  and  the  erection  of  portable  booths  in  front  of  each 
lunch  stand  under  the  grand  stand,  was  referred  to  the  Secretaries. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Columbus,  June  11, 1895,  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President.  On  roll-call 
all  members  were  found  to  be  present  except  Mr.  Ohmer,  who  arrived 
after  the  call. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting,  which 
were  approved,  whereupon  a  recess  was  taken  to  visit  the  fair  grounds. 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Board  re-convened  in  the  Department  anJ 
proceeded  with  the  order  of  business. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business  the  Secretary  called  atten- 
tion to  the  unfinished  walks  in  the  North  annex  and  other  work  at  the 
grounds,  contemplated  by  previous  action  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bordwell,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  present  year, 
the  walks  in  North  annex  be  dressed  with  tan  bark. 

Mr.  Ellis  moved  that  the  privilege  requested  by  the  Columbus  Cen- 
tral Railway  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  a  loop  inside  the  fair  grounds^ 
near  the  south  central  entrance  gate,  be  granted,  which  motion  was. 
lost. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  Secretaries-  were  instructed  to  arrange 
the  south  central  entrance,  to  accommodate  passengers  landed  by  the 
Columbus  Central  Railway  Company,  and  requested  said  railway  company 
to  suitably  mechademize  or  gravel  from  the  tracks  to  the  entrance  ways. 

Mr.  Pringle  moved  that  no  repairs  be  made  at  this  time  to  the  roofs 
on  fair  ground  buildings,  which  motion  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ohmer,  the  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  Kling 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  contract  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 
for  repairing  the  Bodine  roofs  on  fair  ground  buildings,  and  on  such 
conditions  and  terms  of  payment  as  shall  best  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Board. 

The  President  announced  as  tlie  next  business  in  order,  the  selec- 
tion of  awarding  judges.  The  following  names  were  submitted  and  their 
appointment  confirmed : 


B.  I.  Jones,  Granville,  O. — Speed  and  class. 

B.  P.  Hord,  Marion,  O, — Speed  and  class. 

J.  W.  Edwards,  Waynesville,  O. — Speed  and  class. 

H.  S.  Grimes,  Portsmouth,  O. — Speed  only. 

E.  J.  Vaugn,  Cardington,  O. — Timer. 

O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester,  O. — Timer. 

Chas.  Ganson,  Urbana,  O. — Starter. 


Prof.  Plumb,  Purdue  University,  Ind. — For  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  other 
dairy  breeds. 

G.  M.  Roudcbfreh,  Newtonviile,  O. — For  Shorthorns. 

G.  W.  Hiskett,  Fulton,  O.— For  beef  breeds  other  than  Shorthorns. 


J.  W.  Moore,  Washington,  O. — Class,  fine  wools. 

Wm.  Staley,  Marysville,  O. — Sweepstakes — Fine  wools. 

W.  N.  Cowden.  Quaker  City.  O. — Class,  long  wools  and  downs. 

Eli  Dayton,  Wel-shfleld,  O. — Sweepstakes — Long  wools  and  downs. 


HORSES. 


CATTLE. 


SHEEP. 


SWINE. 


S.  H.  Todd.  W»kx?man,  O. 

W.  C.  Hankinson,  Blue  Ball,  O. — Poland  Chinas. 
J.  M.  Jamison,  Roxabell,  O. — Berkshires. 


POULTRY. 


J.  M.  Marshall,  Middletown,  O. 
W.  C.  Hankinson,  Blue  Ball,  O. 
C.  W.  :McFarland,  rbciiia,0. 


2 


A.  R. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS,  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  O. — Grapes. 

Geo.  W.  Trowbridge,  Crestvue,  O. — Apples. 

N.  H.  Albaugh,  Tadmore,  O. — Peaches,  pears  and  plums. 

Nathan  Moore,  Toledo,  O. — Apples. 

Frank  Pentland,  Lockland,  O. — Live  plants. 

B.  F.  Seitner,  Dayton.  Q. — Cut  flowers. 

D.  L.  Pope,  Welshfield,  O. — Farm  products. 

F.  S.  Blake,  Marion,  O. — Vegetables. 

O.  S.  Brown,  Londonderry,  O. — Maple  products,  bees  and  honey. 

WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  Leota  C.  Bryant,  Springfield,  O. 
Mrs.  Jennie  Shuntly.  Uhrichsville,  O. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Coleman,  Columbus,  O. 
Mrs.  Webb.  Middleport,  O. 
Miss  Maggie  Titus,  Langsville,  O. 
Miss  Stella  McGrath,  Athens,  O. 

On  motion  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Columbus,  O.,  July  16,  1895,  2  o'clock  P.  M.  . 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  call,  all  members  being  present.  Presi- 
dent Clark  called  the  Board  to  order,  when  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Kling  remarked,  that  inasmuch  as  this  meeting  had  been  called 
more  particularly  to  test  the  electric  light  plant  constructed  on  the  fair 
grounds,  that  he  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  invite  an  electrical  expert 
to  accompany  him  to  the  grounds  this  afternoon,  to  view  the  work. 

The  Secretary,  for  the  committee  appointed  to  contract  for  repair 
of  Bodine  roofs  on  the  fair  ground  buildings,  reported  that  a  proposition 
was  made  to  the  Xeil  Felt  Roofing  Co.  of  Columbus  and  the  Harmon 
Roofing  Co.  of  Aurora,  O.,  to  do  the  work  for  sixty  cents  per  square, 
in  manner  as  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  Company.  A  compromise 
was  finally  agreed  upon  at  sixty-five  cents  per  square,  whereupon  a  con- 
tract was  prepared  and  submitted  to  said  Company,  a  copy  of  which  con- 
tract the  Secretary  read,  stating  that  it  had  not,  as  yet,  been  executed.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  report  was  received  and  the  President 
and  Secretary  authorized  to  sign  for  the  Board,  the  contract  prepared. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Columbus  Central  Railway  Co.  had 
been  advised  that  this  Board  would  erect  proper  entrance  ways  at  the 
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fair  ground  terminus  of  its  line,  and  that  agreeable  to  the  order  of  this 
Board,  said  Company  was  requested  to  make  proper  gravel  or  macadam 
approaches  from  its  tracks  to  the  entrance  gates,  which  it  agreed  to  do. 

The  Assistant. Secretary  reported  the  progress  of  advertising  work 
for  the  State  Fair,  manner  of  distribution,  etc. 

Mr.  Bower  and  the  Secretaries  were  appointed  a  committee  to  secure 
the  necessary  straw  for  bedding  exhibition  animals. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  call. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Tuesday  Evening,  July  16,  1895,  8 : 30  o'clock. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  members, 
"with  a  few  invited  guests,  went  to  the  fair  grounds  to  witness  a  test  of  the 
•electric  light  plant. 

On  return  from  the  grounds,  the  President,  at  11  o'clock  P.  M., 
called  the  Board  together  to  consider  some  matters  that  had  arisen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Secretaries  were  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  .the  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Corporation  for  Hghting  the  general 
headquarters  building. 

The  Secretary  explained  to  the  Board  that  the  pavilion,  directed  to 
be  placed  over  the  dynamos,  had  not  been  arranged  for,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  ascertained  that  a  desirable  building  would  cost  from 
seven  hundred  dollars  (fTOO)  to  eight  hundred  dollars  |?800),  and  it  was 
thought,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  for  the  present,  it  would  be  wise  to 
simply  construct  a  platform  and  protection,  and  should  the  electric  light 
plant  be  satisfactory  and  finally  purchased,  that  a  pavilion  could  then  be 
erected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  action  of  the  Secretaries  was  approved 
and  the  erection  of  a  pavilion  postponed  until  further  action  of  the  Board, 
and  that  for  the  present  there  be  constructed  platform  and  proper  pro- 
tection around  the  same. 

The  Young  People's  Religious  Organizations  of  Columbus,  made 
application  for  the  loan  of  five  hundred  (500)  wood  seat  chairs.  The 
Board  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  strictly  legal  to  loan  fair  ground 
property,  and  as  there  was  a  question  about  so  doing,  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Derthick  prevailed,  to  respectfully  decline  the  request. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
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STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Columbus,  Sept.  2,  1895,  1:30  P.  M. 


Board  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  President.  On  call  of  roll  by 
Secretary  all  members  responded  except  Mr.  Robinson.  The  minutes  of 
the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  notify  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  Hospital  for  Insane,  at  Columbus,  that  pa- 
tients from  that  institution,  with  attendants,  would  be  admitted  to  the 
State  Fair,  without  regard  to  number,  on  Wednesday,  September  4,  on 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars  ($50). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bower,  it  was  agreed  that  on  account  of  the  iiin^ht 
exhibitions,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  sell  tickets  to  manufacturers  at 
less  than  the  regular  prices,  viz.,  fifty  cents  for  adults  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  children. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  President. 


Board  met  in  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  fair  grounds,  to  consider 
general  matters  pertaining  to  the  fair  and  meetings  of  associations  on  the 
grounds. 

Mr.  Bordwell,  member  in  charge  of  the  cattle  department,  presented 
the  following  communication,  which  after  explanation  on  his  part  and 
discussion  by  the  members,  was  referred  back  to  Mr.  Bofdwell: 


To  the  Hon.  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Ayriculturc: 

Gentlemen — We,  the  undersigned,  ask  that  Wesley  Purdum,  agent,  and  Link^ 
Burnham  &  Bro.,  produce  to  your  Hon.  Secretary,  the  registry  number  of  their 
respective  animals  over  one  year  of  age.  entered  in  cattle  department,  Book  27,  as 
required  by  Article  No.  18,  Rules  and  Regulations  Ohio  State  Fair,  by  Wednes- 
wday  noon,  or  such  time  as  the  Board  may  fix.  And  in  default  of  such  registry- 
number,  that  they  be  debarred  from  competition  in  show  ring  for  premium. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Purdum,  agent,  and  Mr.  Burnham  &  Bro.,  that  the  Board 
take  action  as  soon  as  practicable. 

We  would  also  ask  a  ruling  in  case  of  Wesley  Purdum,  agent,  who  is  not  an 
owner  or  a  breeder,  but  has  entered  as  agent  in  breeders'  sweepstakes. 


STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  1895,  7:30  P.  M. 


COLUMBUS.  O.,  Sept.  3,  1805. 


Respectfully. 


W.  B.  SMITH  &  SON. 


On  motion  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  call. 
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STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS, . 
President's  Office,  Sept.  6,  1895,  1:30  P.  M. 

The  Board  met  on  cM  of- the  President.  All  members  were  present 
^nd  responded  to  rdll-call  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  it  was  ordered  that  wagons  for  the  removal 
of  live  stock  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  and  after  11  o'clock  P.  M. 
'this  day  and  that  no  live  stock  be  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  before 
that  time,  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  all  other  exhibits  should  not 
be  removed  before  Saturday  morning,  Sept.  7. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Columbus,  Oct.  1, 1895,  9:30  A.  M. 

The  Board™et  pursuant  to  call,  President  Qark  in  the  chair.  Mem- 
bers all  present,  except  Mr.  Derthick.  The  minutes  of  preceding  meet- 
ings held  during  State  "Fair  were  read  and  approved. 

Protests  against  awards  made  at  the  State  Fair,  were  presented  as 
follows : 

By  J.  H.  Miller,  of  Mexico,  Ind.,  against  the  award  to  D.  Bradfute 
&  Sons,  of  Cedarville,  O.,  on  Grand  Sweepstakes  for  beef  breeds  of  cattle. 
The  grounds  claimed  for  protest  were  that  one  of  the  judges  had  been 
unduly  influenced,  which  grounds  were  not  sustained,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Bordwell,  it  was  ordered  that  the  award  stand  as  made  by  the  judges. 

By  Mrs.  W.  F.  Barr,  Miss  Minnie  Bieber  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert, 
against  the  awards  to  Miss  N.  Charles  in  the  amateur  class  of  plants  and 
flowers.  The  grounds  claimed  for  this  protest  were  that  Miss  Charles 
was  a  professional  and  not  an  amateur  grower.  Miss  Charles  in  answer 
to  the  protest,  declared  she  was  not  a  professional,  that  she  grew  plants 
for  her  own  pleasure  and  not  for  sale,  as  required  in  the  rule  for  amateurs, 
which  declaration  was  supported  by  affidavit.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  protest  was  not  sustained,  and  premiums  ordered  paid  as  awarded. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  work  done  on  Bodine  roofs  under  the 
Harmon  Roofing  Co.  contract. 

Mr.  Robinson  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

WHEREAS,  The  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Corporation  did  not  perform  fully 
its  agreement  in  a  contract  entered  into  with  this  Board,  the  17th  day  of  April, 
1895,  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds 
at  Columbus,  for  use  during  the  State  Fair  of  1895,  with  an  option  to  purchase 
outright,  and 
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WHEREAS,  Said  plant  as  installed  is  not  satisfactory  to  this  Board;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president,  to  make 
settlement  with  said  corporation  for  what  may  be  due  under  the  terms  of  said 
contract,  and  also  to  negotiate  with  said  corporation  or  other  parties  for  the 
construction  and  purchase  of  a  permanent  plant  on  said  grounds,  the  Board  electing 
not  to  purchase  the  plant  as  now  constructed  by  said  Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Cor- 
poration. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee,  Messrs.  Robinson,. 
Kling  and  Secretary  Miller. 

Mr.  Ellis,  from  the  committee  on  Farmers'  Institutes,  submitted 
the  following  report,  which  w'as  unanimously  adopted : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Mr.  President — The  committee  on  farmers'  institutes  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board: 

From  a  careful  estimate  made  by  Secretary  W.  W.  Miller,  we  find  that  the 
funds  provided  for  by  law  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  institutes.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  within  that  limit 
we  have,  in  connection  with  Secretary  Miller,  canvassed  the  locations  and  claims 
of  the  several  localities  from  which  applications  for  institutes  have  been  made, 
and  the  committee  recommends  that  institutes  be  held  at  the  following  places  for 
tlie  coming  institute  season : 

Adams— North  Liberty  (Cherry  Fork  P.  O.) 

Allen — Beaver  Dam,  Bluffton. 

Ashland — Loudonville,  Polk. 

Ashtabula — Ashtabula,  Andover. 

Athens — Coolville,  Athens. 

Auglaize — Buckland,  Uniopolis. 

Belmont — Barnesville,  Colerain. 

Brown — Hammersvillc,  Russellville. 

Butler — Venice  (Ross  P.  O.),  Seven  Mile. 

Carroll — Carrollton. 

Champaign — Westville,  Kings  Creek. 

Clarke — Springfield,  Catawba. 

Clermont — Batavia,  Mt.  Carmel. 

Clinton — Wilmington.  Midland  City. 

Columbiana — Columbiana.  New  Lisbon. 

Coshocton — Plainfield.  Keene.  . 

Crawford — New  Washington.  Bucyrus. 

Cuyahocra — Chagrin  Falls,  Dover. 

Darke — Versailles,  Greenville. 

Defiance — Defiance,  Hicksville. 

Delaware — Delaware,  Sunbury. 

Erie — Berlin  Heij^hts,  Sandusky. 

Fairfield — Greencastle,  Amanda. 

Fayette — Bloomingburg. 

Franklin — Westerville,  Georgesville. 

Fulton — Wauseon,  Delta. 

Gallia — Centenary  Church. 
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Geauga — Burton. 

Greene — Xenia,  Cedarville. 

Guernsey — Cambridge. 

Hamilton — Glendale,  Harrison. 

Hancock — Mt.  Blanchard,  Benton  Ridge. 

Hardin — Ada. 

Harrison — Freeport,  Cadiz. 

Henry — Napoleon,  Florida. 

Highland — Rainsboro,  Hillsboro. 

Hocking — Logan. 

Holmes — Killbuck,  Millersburg. 

Huron — Greenwich,  Townsend  Center. 

Jefferson — Richmond,  Smithfield. 

Knox — Centerburg,  Danville. 

Lake — Paincsville. 

Lawrence — Labelle. 

Licking — Utica,  Granville. 

Logan — West  Mansfield,  Bellefontaine. 

Lorain — North  Amherst,  Grafton. 

Lucas — Maumee,  Richfield  Center. 

Madison — London. 

Mahoning — Canfield,  North  Jackson. 

Marion — Marion,  Caledonia. 

Medina — Brunswick,  Whittlesey. 

Meigs — Chester,  Dyesville. 

Mercer — Mendon,  Ft.  Recovery. 

Miami — Troy,  Piqua. 

Monroe — Woodsfield. 

Montgomery — Vandalia,  Miamisburg. 

Morgan — Chesterfield. 

Morrow — Carding^on. 

Muskingum — Chandlersville,  Frazeysburg. 

Noble — Caldwell,  Summerfield. 

Ottawa — Port  Clinton. 

Paulding — Antwerp,  Oakwood. 

Perry — Thornville,  Rehoboth. 

Pickaway — Ashville,  Williamsport. 

Pike— Piketon. 

Portage— Ed inburg,  Garrettsville. 

Preble — Lewisburg.  Camden. 

Putnam — Leipsic.  Columbus  Grove. 

Richland — Lucas,  Shelby. 

Ross — Kingston,  Frankfort. 

Sandusky — Fremont.  Clyde. 

Scioto— Haverhill.  Harrisonville  (Scioto  P.  O.). 

Seneca — Republic,  Tiffin. 

Shelby — Sidney,  Jackson  Center. 

Stark — Alliance,  Navarre. 

Summit — Osborn  Corners,  North  Springfield. 

Trumbull — North  Bloomfield.  Vienna. 

Tuscarawas — Canal  Dover,  Gnadenhutten. 

Union — Marysville,  Richwood. 

Van  Wert— Ohio  City,  Van  Wert. 
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Vinton — New  Plymouth. 

Warren — Lebanon,  WaynesviUe. 

Washington — Lower  Salem,  Watertown. 

Wayne — Wooster,  Shreve. 

Williams — Bryan,  Montpelier. 

Wood — Bowling  Green,  Grand  Rapids. 

Wyandot — Nevada,  Upper  Sandusky. 

The  committee  has  also  canvassed  the  daims  and  -qiiali&estioiis  of  a  Urge 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  institute  work^  and  irom  the  list 
has  selected  a  number  of  men  who  in  the  past  have  plowed  tkoBaelves  competent 
In  addition  to  these,  believing  that  new  blood  should  be  inlrodttced  from  year  to 
jear,  the  committee  has  added  to  the  list  of  speakers  a  Aumber  of  j^ersons  who^  in 
local  work  have  given  such  satisfaction  as,  we  believe,  will  jiutify  the  Board  in 
giving  them  a  trial  in  field  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  speakers  recommended  by  the  x:ommiUee: 

Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  Columbus. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Kellerman,  Columbus. 

Prof.  Thos.  F.  Hunt,  Columbus. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Gibbs,  Columbus. 

C.  W.  Burkett,  Columbus. 

President  W.  O.  Thompson,  Oxford. 

Chas.  E.  Thorne,  Wooster. 

W.  J.  Green,  Wooster. 

J.  Fremont  Hickman,  Wooster. 

Aug.  D.  Selby,  Wooster. 

F.  M.  Webster,  Wooster. 

Alva  Agee,  Cheshire. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Delta. 

John  Begg,  Columbus  Grove. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford. 

W.  L  Chamberlain,  Hudson. 

F.  A.  Derthick,  Mantua. 
S.  H.  Ellis,  Springboro. 
E.  C.  Ellis,  Crestvue. 

E.  E.  Elliott,  Morning  Sun. 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville. 
H.  M.  Foreman,  Waterford. 
John  Gould,  Aurora. 
J.  F.  Greene,  Sandusky. 
Sherman  Hood,  Meander. 
Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe. 
Dr.  Isaac  Kagy,  Tiffin. 

G.  E.  Lawrence,  Marion. 
T.  C.  Laylin,  Norwalk. 
VV.  H.  Likins,  Caledonia. 
Theo.  F.  Longenecker,  Da)rton. 
A.  T.  McKelvey,  St.  Clairsvilk. 
J.  H.  Palm,  Lexington. 

Geo.  E.  Scott,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman. 
J.  E.  Wjng,  Mechanicsburg. 
C.  G.  Williams,  Gustavus. 
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We  sQao  reoomniend  that  the  matter  of  fixing  dates  for  and  assigning  speakers 
to  the  institutes  be  referred  to  \V.  VV.  Miller,  secretary,  with  power  to  act  for  the 
Board. 

Should  the  report  of  your  committee  prove  satisfactory,  we  believe  it  to  be 
iLficessary  that  it  be  received  and  adopted  by  formal  action  of  the  Board,  and  that 
the  secretary  be  instructed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  with  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

GIDEON  LIGGETT, 
J.  T.  ROBINSON, 
E.  C  ELLIS, 

Institute  Committee. 

Cc4mnbtts,  O.,  Oct.  1,  1895. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  presented  a  -financial  statement,  covering 
receipts  and  disbursements,  for  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  being  from 
December  1, 1894,  to  Octol^er  1, 1895,  whicTi  statement  was  accepted  and 
filed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  regular  business,  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  settlement  with  "Ft.  Wayne  Electric  Corporation,  took  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  closed  a  purchase  from  said  Corporation  of  the 
plant  Bs  installed  on  the  graands  ttnder  the  contract.  Fifteen  additional 
arc  lightE,  :p€3es,  -eke,  placed  on  the  grounds  and  fifteen  incandescent 
lights  in  the  headquarters  btrilding.,  all  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  -fifty  dollars  (|8^). 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  execute  a  note  of 
the  Board,  to  protect  any  bank  over  draft  for  current  expense. 

In  the  list  of  Farmers*  Institute  lecturers,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  substitute  the  name  of  John  L.  Shawver  for  that  of  Isaac  Kagy. 

The  compensation  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  for  institute  lecturers, 
\ras  four  and  -fire  dollars  per  day  and  expenses. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


•  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Columbus.  Dec.  13, 1895,  9:50  A.  M. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and  on  call  of 
the  roll  all  members  were  found  to  be  present.  The  minutes  of  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Messrs.  Bordwcll, 
Ohmer  and  Robinson  as  a  committee  to  examine  and  audit  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Board,  which  work  w^as  completed  and  the  committee 
ready  to  report  at  the  proper  time. 
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Mr.  Liggett  reported,  that  at  the  last  State  Fair,  O.  E.  Lincoln  &  Son^ 
had,  by  error,  entered  in  the  Delaine  Merino  sheep  sweepstakes  and  paid 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (12.50)  entrance  fees. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  show  and  hence  should  have  the  amount 
of  fee  paid,  returned  to  them,  which,  on  motion,  was  agreed  to. 

A  claim  by  J.  L.  Ropp,  of  Marcy,  O.,  and  one  by  McPerfect,  of  Sun- 
bury,  for  return  of  entrance  fees,  were  not  granted,  there  being  insuf- 
ficient grounds,  within  the  rules,  to  sustain  their  claims. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  squares 
of  Bodine  roofing  on  the  fair  ground  buildings  that  had  been  repaired 
by  the  Harmon  Felt  Roofing  Co.,  under  its  contract  with  the  Board, 
which  statement  had  been  attached  to  the  contract.  The  Secretary  also 
reported  that  he  had  instructed  the  Superintendent  of  the  grounds  to 
examine  the  repaired  roofs,  and  he  had  done  so  immediately  after  the 
recent  rains,  finding  that  leaks  existed  in  many  of  the  roofs  and  in  many 
places,  of  which  facts  the  Harmon  Roofing  Co.  and  also  the  Neil  Felt 
Roofing  Co.,^  had  been  duly  notified  in  writing. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  presented  a  financial  statement,  covering 
the  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  and  the  general  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Board,  which  statement  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  re- 
ceived and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the  journal  of  accounts. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  audit  the  books  and  ac- 
counts, presented  its  report,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  journal  of  accounts. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Fair  Association,  taken  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  November 
19,  1895,  submitting  the  several  recommendations  made. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  notice  had  been  received  that  the 
Mechanics  Insurance  Co.  would  cancel  its  policies  held  on  state  fair  build- 
ings. On  motion  of  Mr.  Bordwell,  it  was  agreed  that  the  cancelled  in- 
surance should  not  be  replaced. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kling,  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  expiration  of  any 
insurance  on  state  fair  buildings,  that  no  renewals  be  taken  out  until 
further  orders  from  the  Board,  this  action  being  deemed  advisable  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  rate  for  insurance  demanded  by  the  companies. 

The  dates  for  the  Ohio  State  Fair  of  1896  were  fixed  for  August  31 
and  September  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

Recess  until  2  o'clock  P.  AL,  at  which  hour  the  Board  re-convened 
and  proceeded  to  revise  and  adopt  the  premium  list  for  the  fair  of  1896. 
The  work  was  taken  up  by  departments  and  continued  to  completion, 
except  that  the  woman's  department  was  referred  to  Capt.  Bower  to  revise 
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the  speed  classes  to  the  member  that  may  be  in  charge  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars(  $5,500)  to  be  the 
'iniit  of  speed  offerings. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  pf  President. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Columbus,  January  13,  1896,  8:00  P.  M. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  all  members 
present.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  President  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  closing  up 
of  unfinished  business  for  the  year  and  preparing  for  the  Annual  State 
Agricultural  Convention;  but  as  the  rooms  of  the  Department  were  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  Governor's  inaugural  program,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  hold  a  very  short  session,  and  join  in  paying  respects  to  the 
new  Governor. 

The  Secretary  reported  an  interview  had  with  Governor  Bushnell 
several  weeks  since,  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  memorial  relative 
to  agriculture.  The  Secretary  stated  that  he  was  most  cortlially  received 
and  found  the  then  Governor-elect  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
agriculture  ii)  the  state  and  fully  alive  to  its  importance  and  the  need  of 
encouragement. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

RfHolvcd,  That  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  fully  realizing  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  the  state,  as  expressed  by  Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell  in  his 
inaugural  address,  desire  to  warmly  commend  Governor  Bushnell  for  the  just 
recognition  and  earnest  interest  he  has  manifested  for  agriculture  in  this,  his 
first  public  document,  an  interest  that  must  command  the  confidence  of  the  farmers^ 
of  the  entire  state. 

RcHolrvd^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  state, 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  should  extend  their  hearty  endorsement  and  grati- 
tude to  Governor  Bushnell  for  his  kind  and  timely  expressions  in  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

On  motion  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  8 : 30  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning,  January  14th,  at  which  hour  the  Board  reassembled  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Clark.  Members  all  present  except  Mr. 
Kling.  The  minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  were  read  and 
approved. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  recess  was  taken  until  3  o'clock  P. 
in  order  to  attend  the  opening  session  of  the  Farmers'  and  Breeders'  In- 
stitute, at  which  hour  the  Board  re-convened  and  proceeded  to  take  tip 
unfinished  business. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  presented  the  printed  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Fair  Association,  calling  atten- 
tion to  certain  items  of  recommendations  that  had  not  been  fully  consid- 
'Cred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  recommendations  to  combine  in  one  class,  Clydesdale  and  Shire 
horses,  and  in  another  German  and  French  Coachers,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  class  for  Morgans  were  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pringle,  it  was  agreed  to  add  throughout  the  horse 
classes,  premiums  of  five  dollars  (f5)  and  three  dollars  (f3)  each,  for 
stallion  and  filly  cohs. 

Mr.  Geo.  McKerrow  and  .W.  A.  Shaffor,  representing  the  American 
Oxford  Down  Association,  appeared  before  the  Board  to  urge  a  sepa- 
rate class  for  Oxford  Down  Sheep, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Liggett,  it  was  agreed  to  make  a  distinct  class  for 
Oxford  Downs. 

The  Secretary  presented  several  communications  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  classes  in  the  list  of  premium  offers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  it  was  agreed  as  not  advisable  to  consider 
the  requests  at  this  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  President^ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Thursday  January  16, 1896,  9:00  P.  M. 

The  Board  convened  at  the  call  of  the  President.  Members  all 
present.    The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  Board  of  1895, 
a  motion  prevailed  to  adjourn  sine  die. 

Attest: 

W.  W.  MILLER,  Secretary. 
J.  W.  FLEMING,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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AB  BSTIBOATBD  BY  THE 


OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


PROM  RETURWS  RECEIVED  PROM  ITS  CORPS  OF  REGULAR  TOWNSHIP  CROP 
CORRESPONDENTS,  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1895. 


The  object  of  crop  and  live  stock  reporting^  has  been  frequently^ 
stated  and,  we  believe,  is  now  quite  thoroughly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  producers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  unlike  manipu- 
lators at  the  grain  buying  centers,  has  not  a  single  object  in  view  except 
to  place  before  farmers  the  facts  relative  to  crops  and  live  stock  as  they 
truly  exist  and  according  to  the  best  information  possible  to  secure  from 
a  corps  of  regular  township  correspondents,  consisting  of  farmers  and 
practical  men,  able  to  judge  of  conditions  as  they  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

Reports  are  pu1)lished  promptly  each  month  and  sent  to  farmers  in 
every  county  of  the  state  and  condensed  summaries  are  furnished  the 
agricultural  and  news  press,  so  that  the  information  is  spread  among 
farmers  within  a  few  days  after  it  is  received  from  our  correspondents. 

In  this  annual  report  is  incorporated  such  of  the  monthly  reports 
as  bear  upon  the  acreage  and  product  of  the  principal  crops  grown  and 
reported  upon.  This  gives  much  earlier  information  than  can  be  secured 
from  the  general  agricultural  statistics  as  returned  by  township  assessors, 
and  also  is  a  matter  of  agricultural  record. 

The  following  reports  made  for  July,  October,  November  and  De- 
cember embody  the  acreage  and  product  of  the  principal  crops  and  repre- 
sent fairly  the  year's  results. 

Following  the  crop  reports  will  be  found  a  table  showing  wheat  and 
com  production  from  1850  to  1805,  inclusive,  together  with  rang^e  of 
prices  and  average  prices  for  each  year,  and  the  same  by  series  of  ten 
years  each. 

Following  these  statistics  will  be  found  the  number  of  live  stock  for 
the  years  1894-1895,  as  returned  to  the  Auditor  of  State. 
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ACREAGE  AND  CONDITION  OF  CROPS  JULY  1,  1895. 

The  following  estimates  are  based  on  reports  received  from  the 
regular  township  crop  correspondents  of  the  Department,  the  percent- 
ages as  made  by  the  correspondents  being  carefully  averaged  by  town- 
ships, then  by  counties  and  for  the  State.  Acreage  is  by  comparison 
with  last  year;  condition  or  prospective  yield  by  comparison  with  a  full 
averajre. 

Wheat  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average    68  per  cent. 

Area  sown  last  fall   2,278,431  acres. 

"         Plowed  up  this  spring   2.4  per  cent. 

"         Estimated  area  for  the  harvest   2,225,534  acres. 

B.ARLEY  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average   65  per  cent. 

"         Estimated  area  for  the  harvest   14,842  acres. 

Rye  —  Arpa  sown  last  fall   38,430  " 

"       Plowed  up  this  spring   1.4  per  cent 

"       Estimated  area  for  the  harvest   37,921  acres. 

Oats  —  Area  sown  in  1894    981,456  " 

"       Sown  this  year  compared  with  1894    98.2  per  cent. 

Estimated  area  for  the  harvest.   964,032  acres. 

"       Condition  compared  with  an  average    60  per  cent. 

Corn  —  Area  planted  in  1894   2,828,517  acres. 

"        Area  this  year  compared  with  1894    101  per  cent. 

Estimated  area  for  1895    2,853,535  acres. 

"        Condition  compared  with  an  average  85  per  cent 

"        Damage  by  grub  worm   12  " 

Clover  —  Damage  by  grub  worm  4  " 

'*         Tons  produced  per  acre   ^  ton. 

"         Quality  compared  with  an  average   76  per  cent. 

Potatoes  —  Area  planted  in  1894    142,680  acres. 

Area  this  year  compared  with  1894    101  per  cent 

Estimated  area  for  1895   144,253  acres. 

"  Condition  compared  with  an  average  74  per  cent 

Tobacco  —  Acreage  compared  with  last  year   66  " 

Timothy  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average   40  " 

Horses  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average   89  " 

Pastures  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average   56  ** 

Colts  —  Number  compared  with  an  average   48  " 

Cattle  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average  87  " 

Calves  —  Number  compared  with  an  average   84  " 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop. 
Prospect  has  been  on  the  decline  for  the  past  two  months  and  during 
June  dropped  ten  points,  according  to  the  best  estimates.  Present  indi- 
cations point  to  but  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  a  full  average,  which  with  the 
decrease  in  acreage  will  "result  in  a  crop  from  sixteen  to  twenty  millions 
short  of  a  fair  average,  and  even  more  compared  with  the  abnormally 
large  crop  of  last  year.  The  area  seeded  last  fall  was  200,000  acres  less 
than  that  seeded  for  the  1804  harvest,  besides,  there  was  estimated  to 
have  been  plowed  up  this  spring  about  fifty  thousand  acres. 
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In  many  counties  there  is  an  increased  area  of  oats,  but  condition  is 
generally  low. 

Com  shows  a  slight  increase  in  area  as  compared  with  last  year,  and 
while  condition  is  not  generally  good  at  this  date,  there  is  yet  time  for 
the  making  of  a  good  crop,  with  favorable  weather  conditions.  Recent 
rains  in  many  localities  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  corn  crop,  and 
farmers  have  been  able  to  cultivate  to  advantage.  In  some  localities  the 
last  cultivation  has  been  given. 

Potatoes  have  an  increased  area  as  compared  with  last  year,  but 
prospects  are  low.  The  most  favorable  weather  must  occur  to  make  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop. 

Timothy  hay  was  very  short  over  the  entire  State ;  in  many  local- 
ities almost  a  total  failure. 

Corn  and  clover  have  been  damaged  considerably  by  white  grub 
worms. 

Altogether  the  crop  prospects  for  1895  are  far  below  even  a  fair 
average,  while  prices  of  live  stock  continue  low. 
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Counties. 
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Adams  

Allen  

Ashland   

Ashtabula  . . 

Athens  

Auglaize  . . . 
Behnont  . . . 

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  . 

Clark  

Clermont  . . , 

Clinton  

Colunlbiana 
Coshocton  . , 
Crawford  . . , 
Cuyahoga  . . 

Darke   

Defiance  

Delaware  . . . 

Erie  , 

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  . . . 

Fuhon   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  . . 
Guernsey  . . , 
Hamilton  . . . 
Hancock  . . . 

Hardin  

Harrison  . . . 
Henrv  . . . . . 
Highland  . . . 
Hocking  ... . 

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  . . . . 
Jefferson  . . . 

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  . . 

Licking  

Logan   
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Wheat. 

Barley. 

Condition. 

Area  Sown  Last 
Fall. 

Plowed  Up  This 
Spring. 

Estimated  Area 
for  The  Har- 
vest. 

Condition. 

PvStimated  Area 
for  The  Har- 
vest. 

Per  Ct. 

ACT't'S. 

Prr  Ct. 

Pfr  Ct. 

Acres 
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45 
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50 
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45 
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90 
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58 
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2,225,534 
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Ashtabula  . . 

Athens   

Auglaize  . . . 
Belmont  . . . 
Brown 

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  . 

Clark   

Clermont  . . , 

Clinton   

Columbiana 
Coshocton  . , 
Crawford  . . , 
Cuyahoga  . . 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  . . 

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  . . . 

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  . . . 
Hamilton  . . . 
Hancock  . . . 

Hardin  

Harrison  . . . 
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Highland  . . . 
Hocking  . . . 

Holmes  
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Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  . . 

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   
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74 
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10 
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6 
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66 

56 
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96 
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70 
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71 
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Mahoning  . . 

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  .... 
Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding.  . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . 

Pike   

Portage  .... 

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  . . . 

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  .... 
Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . 

Vinton  

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  ... 

Wood  

Wyandot  ... 

Avera^s  . . 

Totals  . . 


Acres.    Per  Ct. 


3:]7 

22rj 
47 
34 
74(> 
204 
2l« 
473 
S3 
672 
1,319 
()9 
388 
830 
1»5() 
147 
2 
152 
292 
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184 
630 
80 
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1.34 
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428 
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145 
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10 
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10 
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7 
1 
1 

5 
3 
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47 

34 
746 
204 
216 
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83 
672 
1,187 

69 
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132 
2 

144 
263 

1,244 
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80 
433 
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138 
127 
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428 

2,057 
76 
479 
159 
145 
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1,730 
335 


37,921 


Acres. 

15.856 
14,275 
18,042 
3,043 
19,264 
13,856 
7,906 
12,250 
4,192 
14,159 
7,874 
5,725 
7,225 
7,014 
5,105 
1,565 
5,035 
17,023 
12.802 
5,282 
25,335 
3,094 
14,400 
4,617 
20,655 
17,565 
28,202 
17,698 
17,755 
18.747 
7,642 
11,998 
2,089 
6,923 
9,214 
25,363 
22,275 
26,141 
11,895 


981,456 


Per  Ct. 

100 

93 
101 

75 
104 
100 
102 
105 

94 

99 

92 

95 
102 
100 

99 

86 

93 
102 
102 

92 
100 

88 

98 
101 

96 

99 

95 

92 
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93 

93 

99 

84 

95 

98 

98 
100 
103 

99 


98.2 


Acres. 

15,856 
13.276 
18,222 
2,282 
20,035 
13,856 
8,164 
12,763 
3,940 
14.017 
7,234 
5,439 
7,370 
7,014 
5,054 
l,:i46 
4,683 
17,:i63 
13,058 
4,859 
25,3:^5 
2,723 
14,112 
4,663 
19,829 
17,389 
26,798 
16,282 
18,465 
18,4;^ 
7,107 
11,878 
1,755 
6,577 
9,020 
24,856 
22,275 
26,925 
11.756 


964,032 


Per  ct. 

79 
64 
60 
50 
77 
66 
33 
63 
42 
68 
31 
37 
87 
69 
47 
62 
41 
71 
82 
66 
74 
59 
69 
63 
62 
41 
79 
72 
92 
60 
57 
81 
47 
59 
46 
76 
6S 
70 
55 


60 
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I3,5(>6 

92 

10 

14.011 

98 

13,731 

88 

10 

'3 

31,482 

104 

32,741 

88 

11 

1 

4,669 

74 

3,455 

80 

10 

2 

21,761 

99 

21,543 

81 

20 

2 

47.659 

110 

52,425 

'h^ 

10 

3 

39,740 

99 

39,343 

/b 

15 

1 

16,845 

101 

17,013 

94 

15 

3 

17,091 

106 

18,116 

84 

4 

1 

70,333 

109 

76,663 

98 

9 

1 

13,455 

111 

15,835 

86 

11 

5 
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Counties. 


^^^e^n  

^«^cr  

^\ami  

Monroe  ... 
Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  . . . . 
Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  ... 

Pike  

Portage  .... 

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  . . . 

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  .... 
Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . 

Vinton  

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  ... 

Wood  

Wyandot  . . . 

Averages  . . 
*         Totals.  . . 


Corn. 


Area   Planted  in 
1894. 

Area  This  Year 
Compared  With 
1894. 

Estimated  Area 
for  1895. 

Condition  Com- 
pared With  an 
Average. 

Damage  By  Cut 
Worm. 

Damage  By  White 
Grub  Worm. 

Acres 

Per  Ct 

Acres, 

Per  Ct 

Per  Ct\  P.  a. 

39,907 

99 

39,508 

96 

7 

2 

18,24*2 

105 

19,154 

90 

5 

2 

10,554 

100 

16,554 

60 

5 

49,917 

105 

52,413 

84 

11 

3 

51,565 

100 

51,565 

92 

8 

1 

17,532 

99 

17,357 

73 

25 

7 

46,810 

100 

46,810 

90 

3 

2 

16,863 

98 

16,526 

72 

25 

13 

25,080 

99 

24,829 

95 

14 

1 

29,429 

99 

29,135 

80 

10 

2 

17,488 

97 

16,963 

83 

13 

2 

17,119 

98 

16,777 

93 

o 

O 

in^ 

lUo 

$17 

3 

35,767 

92 

32,906 

77 

25 

2 

69,263 

100 

69,263 

77 

11 

1 

22,330 

94 

20.990 

79 

10 

14,009 

109 

15,270 

74 

16 

49,481 

100 

49,481 

100 

45,533 

106 

48,265 

85 

io 

3 

30,162 

.97 

29.257 

81 

12 

5 

65,705 

102 

67,019 

'86 

20 

3 

36,530 

99 

36,165 

94 

21,231 

96 

20.382 

75 

5 

2 

43,554 

101 

43,990 

86 

7 

41,394 

100 

41,394 

80 

9 

2 

29,957 

99 

29,657 

82 

15 

3 

17,407 

102 

17,755 

80 

10 

1 

1»,579 

102 

12,831 

89 

19 

2 

22,076 

100 

22,076 

83 

10 

53,777 

102 

54,853 

92 

3 

47,253 

94 

44,418 

84 

io 

3 

12,627 

102 

12,880 

82 

9 

2 

56,184 

100 

56,184 

90 

5 

23,082 

101 

23,313 

76 

19 

i 

35,159 

104 

36,565 

85 

15 

3 

25,153 

100 

25,153 

78 

8 

2 

69,627 

103 

71,716 

84 

8 

31,568 

98 

30,937 

91 

9 

"i 

2,828,517 

101 

2,853,535 

85 

12 

2 
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Clover.  I  Potatoes. 


Counties. 

Damage  by  White 
!       Orub  Worm. 

Tons  Produced 
Per  Acre. 

al  i  ty  Cora  pared 
With  an  Aver- 
age. 

Area  Planted  in 
1894. 

Area  This  Year 
Compared  With 
1894. 

Estimated  Area 
for  1895. 

Condition  Com- 
pared With  an 
Average. 

Per  C  t. 

Tons. 

J'rr  (  V 

At  ff's. 

Pt'r  Ct. 

() 

.80 

S2 

257 

97 

249 

02 

Allen  

1 

.39 

80 

J, 113 

97 

1,079 

62 

1:5 

.(1.3 

77 

1,245 

1(»1 

1,295 

92 

1 

.71 

70 

2,700 

131 

3,«;23 

100 

7 

.oO 

88 

985 

102 

1,005 

45 

n 

.67 

73 

1,459 

85 

1,240 

82 

2 

.32 

75 

1,813 

99 

1,795 

46 

1.00 

08 

980 

100 

980 

75 

Butler  

1 

.07 

V>4 

1,809 

9S 

1,773 

JjO 

3 

.02 

88 

7(51 

103 

787 

8(> 

.37 

77 

1,022 

100 

1.022 

85 

Clark   

i 

1.00 

S8 

1,5  ".7 

101 

1,573 

77 

2 

.90 

74 

1,720 

98 

1,091 

08 

i5 

.(>1 

9.") 

3.3;;() 

99 

3.;».03 

76 

4 

.30 

70 

2,013 

108 

2.174 

80 

4 

.r)0 

08 

1,332 

98 

1,305 

01 

8 

.n8 

74 

1 .35S 

102 

1,385 

93 

2 

1.10 

79 

5.039 

108 

0.O9O 

84 

2 

.72 

74 

2,r.s4 

91 

2,523 

74 

7 

.90« 

S7 

1,131 

100 

1,134 

(>.V 

2 

.(;.") 

7() 

9S7 

97 

957 

72 

2 

1.00 

81 

2.S74 

105 

3,018 

81 

.71 

73 

1,720 

t)8 

l,Os() 

02 

1.0(> 

75 

2:17 

91 

207 

73 

() 

.73 

81 

3,.s;U 

90 

3,735 

03 

4 

.90 

74 

1,432 

94 

1,340 

()0 

a 

.7'') 

90 

057 

92 

004 

59 

10 

.44 

08 

2,102 

110 

2,312 

90 

8 

.81 

92 

1,005 

98 

1,044 

84 

1 

M) 

73 

073 

020 

48 

10 

.77 

09 

4,987 

105 

5,2;5() 

(>0 

.(59 

1\ 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

90 

Hardin  

:5 

.79 

80 

2,7; '15 

101 

2,702 

85 

5 

.39 

81 

454 

'.'5 

431 

56 

l.U") 

95 

1,320 

91 

1,240 

6(> 

Highland  

o 

.00 

50 

49;) 

95 

370 

02 

1 

Xrl 

87 

SK) 

100 

840 

72 

2 

.">2 

78 

1,017 

102 

1,037 

88 

1) 

.s  ) 

Si 

1,01)3 

105 

1,083 

97 

•r 

S7 

212 

90 

191 

72 

5 

.:io 

73 

1,9  13 

107 

2.079 

75 

2 

.'»() 

82 

877 

100 

877 

88 

10 

.7 ') 

70 

1.013 

100 

1,013 

8(> 

0 

1.00 

84 

500 

1>7 

485 

()3 

3 

.74 

80 

1,817 

95 

1,720 

07 

5 

.47 

OS 

8  19 

95 

807 

76 

.71 

79 

1.903 

102 

1,941 

94 

4 

.90 

87 

•    3,  ISO 

109 

3,473 

74 

4 

.7.) 

92 

478 

90 

459 

69 

.52 

02 

3,413 

100 

3,618 

76 
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Counties. 


Al^.^'na  .... 

ijr^w  *^oe  

"^^^Vrow  .... 

N'oblc  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  . . . 

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  .... 
Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  ... 

Wood  

Wyandot  ... 

Averages  . 
Totals 


Clover. 


Potatoes. 


Whit 
rm. 

0 
u 
3 

ipare 
Ave 

0 

i 
< 

Com 
ith  a 

•  o 

Pro 

ere, 

Pi  5 
>\  '- 

■*-> 

.2-  « 

nt 

*  u 

S  u 

:z  0 
0  ^ 

)_  ^ 

01 

«\ 

w 

Pft  C7. 

Tons. 

/•*<  f  cv. 

Acres. 

pi  r  CV. 

Acr^s. 

Pi'r  Ct. 

2 

81 

1,335 

97 

1,205 

87 

2 

.t>() 

00 

1,G97 

105 

1,782 

.50 

1,338 

100 

l,3:w 

-.0 

.75 

100 

833 

102 

850 

50 

4 

.60 

47 

•2,401 

94 

2,257 

85 

8 

.71 

02 

1.327 

108 

1,433 

43 

1.00 

07 

1,723 

102 

1 ,757 

(;8 

4 

l.Ct) 

(W 

773 

94 

720 

(>7 

1 

.53 

70 

1,447 

104 

1,505 

92 

3 

.48 

75 

1,003 

97 

1,015 

()5 

2 

.50 

55 

705 

100 

7»>5 

08 

1.50 

08 

719 

107 

709 

93 

.) 

.M 

80 

707 

101 

714 

78 

(5 

.83 

701 

9(> 

730 

72 

3 

.87 

91 

1,304 

85 

1,108 

84 

1.08 

87 

58(5 

88 

515 

50 

10 

.41 

00 

4,9()1 

108 

5,.'>(;o 

95 

3 

1.23 

ih) 

708 

100 

708 

73 

'10 

.83 

73 

3,198 

101 

3,229 

5(> 

0 
J 

.92 

78 

2,070 

100 

2,070 

Ol) 

2 

1.11 

70 

2,202 

89 

1,900 

4() 

4 

87 

90 

•)  ;j,s;9 

81 

2.00 

72 

1,1 17 

93 

lio.30 

00 

.83 

71) 

2!o:t9 

00 

1^957 

85 

6 

.58 

81 

992 

98 

972 

80 

3 

.53 

45 

2,897 

100 

2,807 

82 

D 

.39 

4.5 

1  iW 

i\t'} 

89 

.75 

(M) 

2,8()7 

110 

3,154 

98 

') 

.47 

79 

2  229 

96 

2,141 

72 

3 

.67 

85 

fofu 

100 

031 

88 

1 

.80 

70 

1,102 

87 

1,011 

77 

6 

.70 

81 

405 

87 

t(J5 

07 

.73 

90 

911 

1»7 

.SS3 

0 

.50 

80 

2,543 

102 

2,594 

% 

•*) 

.52 

00 

2,270 

104 

2,:U)7 

98 

10 

1.00 

92 

1,037 

loo 

1,037 

81 

4 

1.03 

82 

1,447 

92 

l,3:n 

55 

4 

.62 

71 

909 

100 

9(>9 

02 

4 

.75 

70 

101 

74 

142,680 

!  144,253 

1 
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w  IJ  ii  liA W0« 

To- 
bacco. 

Timo- 
thy. 

Horses. 

Pas- 
tures. 

Colts. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Acreage  com- 
pared with  last 
year. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Number  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Number  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Per  C/. 

Per  a. 

Per  ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  CL 

G6 

59 

96 

74 

46 

92 

92 

Allen  

93 

38 

63 

73 

95 

AshlanH 

90 

47 

93 

44 

60 

89 

86 

A^Vitahiila   

A  A 

44 

no 
9o 

66 

62 

93 

91 

Athens  

18 

84 

22 

54 

66 

78 

A  iicrlaiTi^ 

oO 

38 

88 

50 

67 

78 

90 

74 

29 

80 

25 

29 

69 

98 

ff> 

OO 

92 

77 

48 

83 

83 

'Riif-1#kr 

86 

£!.f\ 

99 

76 

63 

96 

93 

67 

98 

62 

48 

87 

98 

>"A 

oy 

52 

70 

87 

80 

/O 

40 

97 

50 

63 

88 

93 

53 

til 
ol 

95 

61 

24 

90 

93 

"t  1  \r\fr%n 

56 

A  1 

41 

93 

56 

44 

93 

83 

"^oliimhiatia 

on 

89 

38 

57 

82 

80 

Z7 

76 

27 

26 

79 

81 

"^ra  wfrtrH 

•  • 

AO 

4o 

96 

68 

66 

88 

93 

50 

no 
06 

94 

64 

50 

92 

95 

•7  Si 

70 

o7 

no 
9z 

57 

66 

81 

98 

T^^fianpp 

47 

92 

48 

67 

82 

91 

F)f»1a  war^ 

on 

94 

48 

57 

92 

90 

£rie 

/IT 

47 

99 

56 

46 

89 

87 

Ti'airfielH 

ol 

93 

47 

54 

78 

85 

Fayette  

31 

93 

46 

59 

89 

91 

FranWlin 

27 

96 

39 

39 

87 

69 

Fulton 

44 

82 

33 

24 

80 

82 

"Gallia 

54 

8t 

59 

34 

82 

93 

Crfaii  era 

34 

97 

46 

65 

85 

85 

86 

49 

92 

48 

34 

89 

85 

'Oti^rriQ^v 

67 

•  31 

83 

23 

39 

98 

87 

TTamilton 

72 

42 

92 

66 

57 

89 

67 

Hancock  .  ......... 

90 

35 

94 

59 

62 

87 

91 

HarHin  »  . 

42 

96 

58 

43 

83 

91 

Harrison         . .  . 

50 

33 

74 

29 

43 

67 

78 

Henry 

43 

97 

44 

43 

79 

90 

HiffhlanH 

50 

25 

90 

50 

50 

62 

75 

68 

95 

58 

40 

87 

97 

lOO 

43 

92 

43 

48 

86 

95 

47 

97 

61 

48 

92 

79 

50 

45 

85 

50 

72 

88 

100 

26 

87 

26 

28 

70 

60 

30 

100 

58 

84 

91 

82 

100 

40 

95 

73 

53 

93 

47 

87 

59 

88 

67 

71 

92 

88 

49 

86 

56 

43 

70 

79 

50 

35 

89 

48 

52 

83 

84 

38 

84 

76 

39 

89 

84 

41 

92 

33 

52 

74 

62 

35 

96 

53 

72 

89 

74 

34 

90 

57 

62 

86 

86 
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Counties. 

To- 
bacco. 

Timo- 
thy. 

Horses. 

Pas- 
tures. 

Colts. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Acreage  com- 
pared with  last 
year. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Number  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Condition  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Number  com- 
pared with  an 
average. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct, 

Per  Ct. 

0/ 

vl 

AO 

CO 

oz 

OA 

yo 

92 

oU 

OU 

vu\ 
\nj 

rrv 
OU 

f  A 

4U 

OA 

yu 

80 

At\ 

4U 

oU 

'lA 

4U 

ylA 
4U 

OA 

yu 

90 

A(\ 

*w 

Q7 
0/ 

4U 

oU 

UA 

oU 

00 
oJ 

/O 

0/ 

4U 

Oo" 

Qti 
OO 

AO 

4o 

yz 

OA 

»>7 

'"A 
<U 

78 

.  OQ 

00 

Ml 

0/ 

oO 

00 

yo 

100 

QO 

6l 

QO 

QT 
»>/ 

OA 

ZU 

tl 

81 

OA 

00 

QO 

^^7 
0/ 

01 

o\j 

0^ 
y4 

ot;. 
ZO 

o4 

OZ 

10 
4z 

Tit 
iO 

84 

Noble  

Q7 
0/ 

0/ 

QA 

OA 

41 

ol 

OA 

80 

Ottawa  

*)0 

AO 
VO 

OA 
00 

4z 

87 

75 

Paulding  

60 

50 

93 

42 

49 

96 

84 

Perry  

60 

43 

88 

43 

26 

95 

79 

40 

97 

54 

65 

83 

87 

Pike  

70 

39 

87 

39 

69 

84 

71 

27 

95 

58 

46 

78 

70 

Preble  

95 

56 

100 

73 

53 

92 

100 

.S3 

92 

37 

58 

87 

74 

Richland  

47 

92 

61 

48 

87 

71 

Ross  

35 

90 

47 

43 

84 

94 

62 

92 

42 

65 

61 

85 

80 

42 

95 

43 

75 

87 

95 

Seneca   

56 

96 

69 

68 

86 

65 

Shelby  

70 

32 

96 

37 

28 

78 

88 

Stark  

34 

87 

49 

39 

79 

78 

36 

87 

39 

58 

81 

93 

29 

97 

73 

42 

89 

76 

25 

35 

88 

•40 

31 

70 

86 

33 

97 

57 

30 

92 

83 

Van  Wert  

34 

98 

46 

53 

89 

78 

87 

38 

91 

45 

52 

83 

85 

85 

49 

98 

59 

37 

90 

91 

Washington  

50 

38 

82 

42 

31 

72 

78 

Wayne  

50 

30 

92 

40 

36 

88 

83 

Williams  

41 

96 

52 

24 

94 

90 

Wood  

166 

40 

98 

47 

33 

77 

89 

70 

32 

97 

49 

64 

93 

94 

66 

40 

89 

56 

48 

87 

84 
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ACREAGE,  PRODUCT  AND  CONDITION  OF  CROPS  OCTO- 
BER 1,  1895. 

This  report  is  the  first  presenting  estimates  in  bushels  per  acre  and 
total  bushels  produced,  of  the  grain  crops  of  this  year's  harvest.  The 
figures  are  based  on  reports  from  the  regular  township  crop  correspond- 
ents of  this  Department,  as  well  as  upon  results  of  actual  threshing  done 
throughout  every  county.  The  conclusions  reached  are  from  the  best 
and  most  reliable  sources  and  represent  the  facts  as  near  as  is  possible 
without  an  actual  farm  to  farm  enumeration: 

Wheat  —  Area  sown  last  fall  for  the  harvest  of  1895   2,278,431  acres. 

"         Plowed  up  this  spring   2.4  per  cent 

"  Total  estimated  area  harvested  in  1895    2,225,034  acres. 

"         Product   per  acre  estimated   from  threshers' 

returns   11.9  bushels. 

"  Total  estimated  product  of  1895  harvest   26,520,930  bushels. 

*'  Quality  compared  with  an  average   81  per  ceut 

"  Crop  of  1894  still  in  producers'  hands   11  *' 

Oats  —  Estimated  area  for  the  harvest  of  1895    964,032  acres. 

"        Product  per  acre  estimated  from  threshers*  returns  30.1  bushels. 

Total  estimated  product  of  1895  harvest   31,973.052  bushels. 

"        Quality  compared  with  an  average   92  per  cent 

Barley —  Estimated  area  for  the  harvest  of  1895   14,842  acres. 

"  Product   per  acre  estimated   from  threshers* 

returns   23.7  bushels. 

Total  estimated  product  of  1S95  harvest   352,3()4  bushels. 

Quality  compiircd  with  an  average   92  per  cent. 

Rye —  Estimated  area  for  the  harvest  of  1895   38,430  acre.s. 

"        Product  per  acre  estimated  from  threshers'  returns  .  14.8  bushels. 

Total  estimated  product  for  1895  harvest   r)()9,9S7  bushels. 

Corn  —  Prospect  compared  with  an  average   84  per  cent. 

'    Potatoes —  Probable  total  crop  compared  with  an  average  (iO  " 

Tohacco  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average   63  '* 

PastiiRKS  —  Condition  coihpared  with  an  average   48  " 

Apples — Prospect  compared  with  an  average   ()8  " 

This  report  of  the  crops  given  in  bushels,  especially  wheat,  veri- 
fies with  a  marked  degree  of  certainty  the  correctness  of  the  esti- 
mates made  by  our  correspondents  during  the  growing  and  thr-ough  the 
harvest  season.  As  the  wheat  ueared  the  reaper's  arrival  these 
estimates  of  condition  or  prospect  indicated  that  the  crop  would  fall 
short  of  last  year's  prochict  1(1  or  50  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  now  show 
that  against  last  year's  crop  of  nearly  51,000,000  bushels  we  have  for  the 
crop  of  1S1)5  a  product  of  only  2(),520.1)no  bushels. 

It  IS  true  tlicre  was  a  short  acreage  seeded  as  compared  with  that 
seeded  for  last  year's  harvest,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  shorter 
product  per  acre  by  8.1  bushels.  Last  year  we  had  the  largest  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  historv  of  the  State  and  this  vear  we  fall  about  14,000.000 
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bushels  below  an  average  crop  and  24,000,000  bushels  below  the  crop  of 
last  year.  As  compared  with  last  year  there  is  a  much  less  per  cent,  of 
the  old  crop  remaining  in  producers'  hands.  This  fact  is  presumably 
the  result  of  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

Oats  has  turned  out  a  fairly  good  crop,  not  quite  so  large  as  last 
year,  but  much  better  than  that  of  1893  and  very  near  a  full  average. 
Early  in  the  season,  reports  on  this  crop  were  discouraging,  but  as  the 
harvest  approached,  rapid  improvement  was  made  and  the  outcome  is  a 
crop  qf  about  32,000,000  bushels  with  an  average  of  30.1  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn  is  very  unevenly  distributed  over  the  State.  In  some  locaHties 
the  product  is  from  a  fair  to  an  average  crop,  while  in  many  localities  the 
product  is  very  low,  the  average  for  the  State  being  16  per  cent,  short  of 
a  full  crop. 

Potatoes  are  a  short  crop  and  this  is  the  third  year  in  succession  that 
this  crop  has  produced  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  a  fair  average. 

Apples,  while  almost  a  total  failure  in  some  few  localities,  are  abund- 
ant in  others,  the  average  for  the  entire  State  being  68  per  cent. 
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Allen  
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Athens   
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Brown  
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Barley. 
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1895. 
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from  Threshers' 
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Quality  Compared 
with  an  Average. 
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ACREAGE,  PRODUCT  AND  CONDITION  OF  CROPS,  NOVEM- 
BER 1,  1895. 

The  following  estimates  are  compiled  from  reports  received  from  the 
regular  crop  correspondents  of  the  Department.  Acreage  of  winter  crops, 
is  based  on  a  percentage  comparison  with  area  seeded  last  fall : 

Wheat  — Area  sown  last  fall   2,278,431  acres. 

"         Sown  this  fall  compared  with  last  3fear   99  per  cent 

"         Total  estimated  area  sown  for  harvest  of  1896          2,251,043  acres. 

"         Condition  compared  with  an  average   55  per  cent 

"         Average  date  of  seeding   September  23.. 

Barley — Area  sown  last  fall   14,843  acres. 

"         Area  sown  this  fall  compared  w^ith  last  year          98  per  cent 

Total  estimated  area  for  harvest  of  1896   14,400  acres. 

"         Condition  compared  with  an  average   69  per  cent 

RvE  —  Area  sown  last  fall     38,430  acres. 

"       Area  sown  this  fall  compared  with  last  year   97  per  cent. 

'*       Total  estimated  area  for  harvest  of  1896   37,311  acres. 

Corn  —  Prospect  compared  w^ith  an  average.   86  per  cent 

Buckwheat  —  Prospect  compared  with  an  average   69 

Clover  Seed  —  Prospect  compared  with  an  average   60  " 

Potatoes  —  Estimated  area   144,253  acres. 

"  Average  product  per  acre   73.5  bushels. 

Total  estimated  product.   10,607,775  bushels^ 

.       Affected  by  rot  1  per  cent. 

Apples  —  Product  compared  with  an  average   71  " 

Hoes  —  Condition  compared  with  an  average   94  " 

"        Number  to  be  fattened  compared  with  last  year. . .  88  ** 
CoMMERCiAi,  Fertilizers  —  Farmers  using  on  wheat  ...  39  " 

The  area  of  winter  wheat  sown  this  fall  for  the  harvest  of  next  year 
is  about  the  same  as  that  sown  last  fall,  being  but  1  per  cent.  less.  The 
present  condition  of  the  plant  is  very  low,  being  but  55  per  cent  of  a 
fair  average.  The  condition  of  soil  at  time  of  seeding  was  bad  in  four- 
teen  counties  of  the  State;  only  fair  in  thirty-nine  counties  and  good  in 
thirty-five  counties.  General  drouth  following  wheat  seeding  is  the  cause^ 
of  present  low  condition.  Many  fields  are  reported  as  not  up,  and  much 
that  is  up  seems  to  be  making  little  or  no  growth,  and  is  weak  and  thia 
on  the  ground.  Many  fields  are  brown  and  spotted.  These  conditions* 
seem  to  be  quite  general,  estimates  ranging  from  33  per  cent,  to  90  per 
cent.,  well  tiled  lands  showing  the  higher  estimates. 

The  acreage  of  barley  and  rye  is  but  slightly  decreased  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  year  estimating  the  potato  product  irk 
bushels.  The  average  product  per  acre,  while  showing  an  increase  over 
the  very  short  product  for  the  years  1893  and  1894,  is  still  below  an. 
average  for  the  State. 
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The  crop  of  clover  seed  is  short  and  very  unevenly  distributed  over 
the  State,  ranging  from  25  per  cent,  to  upward  of  a  fair  average  crop. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water;  streams  and  wells  are  going  dry  and 
:stock  is  suflFering  in  consequence;  pastures  are  so  short  that  many 
iarmers  are  feeding  stock  from  the  winter's  supply. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT  OP  THE  OHIO  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  ON^ 
THE  ACREAGE,  PRODUCT  AND  CONDITION  OF  CROPS,  NOV.  1.  1895. 
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Behnont  . . . 

Brown  
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Carroll  

Champaign 

Clark  

Clermont  . . 

Clinton  

Columbiana 
Coshocton  . 
Crawford  . . 
Cuyahoga  . 

Darke  

Defiance  . . . 
Delaware  . . 

Erie  

Fairfield  . . . 

Fayette  

Franklin  . . 

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  .... 
Guernsey  . . 
Hamilton  . . 
Hancock  . . 

Hardin  

Harrison  . . 

Henry  

Highland  . . 
Hocking  . . 
Holmes  . . . 
Huron  .... 
Jackson  . . . 
Jefferson  . . 

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  , 
Licking  . . . 
Logan  .... 
Lorain  .... 

Lucas   

Madison  . . 
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Meigs  
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Miami  
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Summit   

Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert..., 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington. 

Wayne  

Williams  — 

Wood  

Wyandot  

Averages  . 
Totals  . . . 


Acres. 

12,801 
25,4^3 
19,677 
12,788 
39,273 
41,105 
18,260 
38,231 

9,540 
16,000 
19,504 
13,407 
16,596 
15,921 
13,408 
5:^,501 
13,675 
20,263 
41,384 
31,363 
43,321 
38,342 
35,278 
13,184 
51,077 
34,265 
89,569 
24,382 
10,718 
26,()()2 
23,060 
29,820 

7,040 
87,091 
26,455 
46.998 
81,391 
49,102 
22,471 


2,278,431 


Per  Cent. 

94 
96 
97 

101 

101 
98 

110 
97 

107 
98 

110 

108 
95 

101 

100 
95 

105 
98 
98 

100 
96 
98 
96 
97 
99 

100 
98 
97 

100 

101 
96 
98 

100 
96 

108 
95 
98 

100 
96 


Acres. 

12,033 
24,415 
19,087 
12,916 
39,666 
40,283 
20,086 
87,084 
10,208 
15,580 
21,4.54 
14,480 
15,766 
16,080 
13,408 
50,836 
14,359 
19.857 
40,556 
31,363 
41,588 
87,575 
83,867 
12,788 
50,566 
34,265 
38,788 
23,650 
10,718 
26,868 
22,138 
29,224 
7,040 
35,607 
28,571 
44,649 
30,683 
49,102 
21,576 


99 


2,251,043 


Per  Cent. 

73 

75 
71 
41 

70 
68 
58 
47 
65 
82 
78 
57 
53 
43 
57 
36 
50 
78 
58 
51 
55 
40 
70 
50 
67 
58 
75 
68 
77 
75 
52 
62 
35 
35 
42 
81 
64 
61 
76 


Days. 

15 
23 
17 
37 
20 
22 
22 
30 
27 
18 
21 
27 
18 
26 
21 
31 
43 
18 
29 
21 
18 
36 
18 
40 
21 
18 
14 
18 
15 
20 
34 
23 
32 
38 
33 
20 
16 
21 
24 


55 


Sept. 
23 


Condi- 
tion. 

Fair. 


Good. 
«{ 

Fair. 
Good. 


Fair. 


Good. 


Bad. 

Good. 

Fair 

Good. 

Fair. 

Good. 


Fair. 
Bad. 
Fair. 
Bad. 

Good. 


Fair. 
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Barley. 

'  c 

Counties. 

rea  Sown  La! 
Fall. 

rea  Sown  Thi 
Fall,  Compare 
with  Last  Yea 

otal  Estimate 
Area  for  Harves 
of  1896. 

^ndition  Com 
pared  with  a 
Average. 

< 

0 

Acres. 

Per  Cent. 

Acres. 

Per  Ci. 

10 

90 

9 

<X) 

16 

100 

16 

55 

188 

77 

145 

70 

678 

80 

542 

95 

15 

100 

15 

ar> 

422 

95 

401 

70 

32 

100 

32 

70 

20 

100 

20 

50 

1,599 

95 

1,569 

43 

29 

100 

29 

81 

10 

100 

10 

50 

59 

80 

47 

60 

4 

100 

4 

45 

79 

82 

65 

50 

36 

100 

36 

50 

2 

100 

2 

60 

188 

96 

176 

100 

20 

100 

20 

95 

526 

97 

510 

41 

217 

100 

217 

60 

7 

100 

7 

75 

1,286 

100 

1,286 

100 

16 

105 

17 

76 

26 

100 

26 

75 

DO 

325 

100 

325 

100 

9 

100 

9 

75 

13 

100 

13 

90 

80 

100 

80 

50 

16 

100 

16 

65 

296 

100 

296 

40 

29 

96 

27 

80 

25 

100 

25 

70 

5 

100 

5 

100 

144 

100 

144 

60 

10 

100 

10 

50 

11 

100 

11 

60 

86 

100 

86 

80 

187 

100 

187 

90 

2 

100 

2 

75 

76 

100 

75 

87 

18 

100 

18 

90 

Lake   

172 

100 

172 

90 

11 

100 

11 

45 

23 

100 

23 

70 

128 

97 

124  . 

90 

366 

100 

366 

75 

547 

100 

547 

70 

11 

100 

11 

70 
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Counties. 


Barley. 


Area  Sown  Last 
FaJL 

Area  Sown  This 
Fall,  Compared 
with  Last  Year. 

Total  Estimated 
Area  for  Harvest 
of  1896. 

Condition  Com- 
pared  with  an 
Average. 

Acres 

Per  Cent. 

Acres 

Per  Cu 

oi 

lUv- 

ol 

/  0 

AO 

lUU 

i  0 

Q9 

1  A<1 

Q9 

inn 

AA 

\\jM 

00 

ouo 

00 

'too 

inn 

lUU 

•±uO 

Do 

inn 

lUU 

9 

Oo 

inn 

nn 

1  ft 

ivu 

1 A 
10 

i  0 

9^1 
Lu 

in/) 

#0 

1,620 

'95 

1,539 

60 

31 

100 

31 

60 

8 

100 

8 

60 

10 

100 

10 

40 

100 

136 

Uvf 

91 

100 

91 

78 

197 

95 

187 

80 

81 

100 

•  81 

40 

199 

100 

199 

55 

23 

100 

23 

50 

336 

98 

328 

70 

22 

98 

22 

65 

62 

100 

62 

60 

524 

100 

524 

61 

76 

100 

75 

70 

18 

100 

18 

90 

18 

100 

18 

75 

37 

100 

37 

80 

5 

100 

5 

60 

180 

100 

180 

65 

2 

100 

2 

50 

520 

98 

510 

66 

5 

100 

5 

50 

48 

100 

48 

86 

108 

100 

108 

77 

645 

94 

606 

76 

28 

100 

28 

87 

14,843 

98 

14,400 

69 

Mahoning  .. 
Marion  . . . . . 

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  . 

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  . . . 
Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway.  . . , 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  . . . . 
Richland  ... 

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . , 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . 

Vinton  

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  ... 

Wood  

Wyandot  . . . 

Averages  . . 

Totals  .. 
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Rye. 

Corn. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Clover 
Seed. 

5 

6  § 

s§ 

Counties. 

log 

ct  Co 

with 

e. 

ct  Co 

with 

e. 

ct  Co 

with 

e. 

rea  So 
Fall. 

Otal  E 
Area 
vest  of 

rospe 
pared 

Averagi 

rospe 
pared 

Averaci 

rospe 

pared 

Averag 

< 

< 

H 

Per  Cent. 

Acres. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

A  A 

266 

95 

252 

85 

60 

Allpn 

100 

O^o 

148 

98 

145 

100 

87 

87 

96 

Q7 

1  C\(\ 
lUU 

OO 

A  4*11  An  c 

43 

100 

43 

90 

20 

347 

98 

340 

80 

95 

40 

T)  A 1  4* 

139 

108 

146 

84 

53 

25 

964 

100 

964 

78 

60 

355 

105 

383 

77 

84 

186 

100 

196 

99 

100 

37 

100 

OOl 

«>l/ 

830 

105 

872 

73 

60 

62 

987 

93 

918 

91 

92 

75 

170 

89 

151 

99 

37 

97 

190 

1  nn 

Oo 

207 

100 

207 

92 

85 

65 

173 

100 

173 

104 

90 

100 

580 

100 

580 

100 

80 

70 

849 

100 

849 

78 

60 

60 

364 

100 

364 

101 

55 

56 

188 

99 

186 

79 

27 

62 

496 

102 

506 

95 

89 

77 

139 

97 

131 

79 

66 

61 

322 

90 

290 

82 

95 

90 

95 

86 

68 

43 

63 

664 

105 

697 

85 

51 

42 

75 

100 

75 

78 

65 

110 

72 

105 

100 

93 

479 

95 

455 

74 

96 

338 

110 

372 

83 

60 

59 

806 

100 

806 

65 

100 

90 

968 

94 

910 

102 

43 

20 

933 

552 

93 

50 

17 

56 

107 

60 

99 

79 

31 

3,512 

98 

3.442 

85 

80 

59 

282 

95 

268 

79 

91 

71 

110 

78 

95 

80 

82 

492 

100 

492 

85 

95 

95 

196 

103 

202 

101 

78 

91 

50 

60 

85 

36 

ioo 

"'  36 

92 

52 

28 

347 

98 

340 

.  96 

60 

79 

551 

92 

517 

100 

85 

50 

155 

85 

132 

92 

60 

75 

334 

104 

347 

84 

58 

63 

330 

100 

330 

68 

55 

26 

205 

101 

207 

100 

83 

70 

1,398 

100 

1,398 

94 

77 

31 

423 

93 

393 

83 

88 

104 
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Counties. 


Rye. 


00 

I 


CO  a 


g  i « 


d  o 
o<  > 


Corn. 


o 

o  ^  a; 
0^  be 

«  2i  « 


Buck- 
wheat. 


a  03 
o 

O  4; 

cfi  2i  « 


Clover 
Seed. 


S  5 
o 

♦J 

o  ?f  cJ 
a  bo 

tfi  si  (U 

®  si:! 


Mahoning  . . 

Marion  

Medina  .  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  

Averages  . 

Totals 


Acres. 

337 
22r> 

47 

34 
746 
204 
216 
473 

83 
672 
1,319 

69 
388 
830 
156 
146 
2 
152 
292 
1,398 
570 
184 
630 

80 
433 
297 
187 
139 
134 
183 
428 
2,286 

77 
479 
161 
145 
230 
1,747 
356 


38,430 


Per  Cent. 
97 

98 
100 
100 
100 

97 
110 

98 

99 

95 
107 
100 
100 
100 
100 

89 
100 
110 
105 

76 

98 
105 

98 
100 
100 
101 
105 
100 
100 

99 
100 

95 
110 

90 
101 
100 
105 

95 
101 


97 


Acres. 

327 
221 

52 

34 
746 
198 
238 
4r)4 

82 
638 
1,411 

69 
388 
830 
156 
130 
2 
167 
307 
1,049 
559 
193 
617 

80 
433 
300 
196 
139 
134 
181 
428 
2,172 

85 
431 
163 
145 
242 
1,660 
360 


37,311 


Per  Cent. 

93 
101 
101 

75 
76 
70 
78 
78 
88 

100 
95 
80 

105 
80 
83 
62 
65 

100 
87 
98 
98 
61 
90 
70 
98 
78 

100 
94 

100 

102 
93 
99 
72 

100 
89 

100 
85 
89 

105 


Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 


86 


90 

80 
80 


70 
60 


59 
69 
63. 
40 
50 
64 
59 


29 
96 
68 
48 
58 


50 
100 
44 
89 
67 
98 
83 


41 

70 
25 
310 
90 
67 
37 
87 


69 


31 
85 
29 
28 
23 
61 
38 
60 
44 
84 

7a 


63 
32 
34 
50 
75- 
31 
9'^ 
41 
43 
7J> 
53 
80 
67 
35 
50 
33 
58 
41> 
57 
30 
62 
100 
42 
90 
34 
39 
98 


60 
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Potatoes. 

Ap. 
pies. 

Hogs 

Commercial  Fertilizers 
—  F'armers  Using  on 
Wheat. 

;  Estimated  Area. 

Average  Product 
per  Acre. 

Total  Estimated 
Product. 

Affected  by  Rot. 

Product  Compared 
with  an  Average. 

Condition  Comp'd 
with  an  Average. 

Number  to  be  Fat- 
tened Compared 
with  1894. 

errs. 

Bush 

iJttSntls , 

er 

Per  Ct 

Pcf  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

A  A 

249 

24 

5,976 

1 

102 

97 

88 

96 

4  It  An 

1,079 

54 

58,266 

1 

64 

97 

88 

9 

1,296 

106 

137.270 

1 

45 

99 

89 

49 

3,623 

124 

449,252 

4 

44 

100 

96 

70 

1,005 

40 

40,200 

102 

100 

68  ' 

85 

1,240 

37 

45,880 

75 

95 

•  82 

1 

Belmont  

1,795 

28 

60,260 

60 

91 

88 

31 

980 

34 

33,320 

2 

103 

96 

82 

65 

1,773 

66 

117,018 

98 

93 

87 

11 

787 

124 

97,588 

4 

29 

94 

85 

51 

1,202 

60 

72,120 

2 

90 

100 

90 

2 

1,573 

56 

88,088 

104 

92 

86 

11 

1,691 

47 

79,477 

1 

100 

93 

95 

47 

3,303 

47 

155,241 

104 

84 

77 

35 

2,174 

97 

210,878 

;i 

20 

89 

91 

58 

1,305 

61 

79,605 

1 

71 

91 

80 

44 

1,385 

149 

206,365 

3 

56 

95 

91 

29 

6,090 

100 

609,000 

67 

97 

99 

84 

2,523 

48 

121,104 

.... 

105 

91 

96 

8 

1,134 

m 

68,040 

1 

87 

102 
89 

95 
86 

957 

38 

86,366 

8 

21 

41 

3,018 

110 

331,980 

70 

99 

95 

16 

J,0C50 

Q 

O 

fiA 
oo 

16 

41 

207 

30 

6,210 

.... 

103 

93 

92 

19 

3,735 

27 

100,845 

75 

100 

86 

12 

T7««f 

1,346 

110 

148,060 

2 

53 

96 

74 

4 

604 

47 

28,388 

3 

103 

90 

85 

67 

2,312 

150 

346,800 

1 

20 

100 

89 

88 

1,044 

35 

86,540 

102 

89 

70 

6 

626 

33 

20,658 

98 

93 

78 

67 

5,236 

88 

460,7.68 

2 

105 

67 

60 

2 

kT  *v  n  L/" 

1,406 

83 

116,698 

2 

78 

92 

86 

10 

2,762 

57 

167,434 

63 

95 

100 

2 

431 

53 

22,843 

3 

51 

93 

86 

37 

Henry  . . .  

1,246 

49 

01,054 

72 

95 

95 

2 

Highland  

370 

36 

13,320 

102 

96 

85 

85 

846 

50 

42,300 

105 

100 

95 

95 

1,037 

100 

103,700 

60 

100 

92 

32 

1,683 

125 

210,375 

50 

98 

92 

60 

191 

37 

7,067 

1/K) 

97 

100 

88 

2,079 

52 

108,108 

36 

98 

73 

64 

877 

86 

75,422 

51 

99 

94 

47 

1,013 

150 

151,950 

49 

100 

98 

58 

485 

57 

27,645 

93 

85 

86 

28 

kicking  

1,726 

60 

103,560 

50 

98 

86 

36 

Logan   

807 

27 

21,789 

77 

96 

83 

4 

1,941 

89 

172,749 

22 

94 

91 

68 

3,473 

83 

288,259 

44 

100 

89 

3 

459 

42 

19,278 

86 

84 

79 

1 
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Potatoes. 

Ap. 
pies. 

Hogs. 

iizers 

S 
0 

Counties. 

ed  Area. 

Product 
ere. 

Estimated 
ct. 

by  Rot. 

Compared 
n  Average. 

m  Comp'd 
n  Average. 

to  be  Fat- 

Compared 
894. 

•cial  Fertil 

uiers  Usinj 

stimat 

verage 
per  A< 

otal 
Prodn 

ffected 

roduct 
w^ith  a 

onditic 
with  a 

umber 

tened 
with  1 

ommei 

—  Far 
Wheat 

u 

U 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bushels. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct, 

3,618 

89 

322,002 

15 

98 

100 

64r 

1,295 

73 

94,535 

18 

90 

83 

1 

1,782 

89 

158.598 

30 

94 

94 

79^ 

Meigs  

1,338 

36 

48,168 

3 

105 

95 

ou 

850 

51 

43,350 

43 

100 

90 

1 

2,257 

56 

126,392 

'**4 

98 

99 

96 

Monroe  

1,433 

29 

41,557 

100 

92 

72 

83- 

Montgomery  

1,757 

32 

56,224 

100 

100 

93 

2a 

726 

45 

32,670 

1 

105 

91 

80 

74 

1,505 

99 

148,995 

1 

65 

99 

88 

37 

1,615 

43 

69,445 

3 

92 

98 

92 

75- 

765 

30 

22,950 

4 

99 

95 

81 

65- 

769 

50 

38,450 

93 

90 

95 

714 

43 

80.702 

2 

43 

95 

91 

2 

Ferry  

1  ou 

7ft 

r»i  inn 

1 
i 

iUZ . 

yo 

w\ 
00 

fl7 

1,108 

22 

24,376 

1 

105 

86 

86 

3a 

Pike  

fJliJ 

oo 

o 

o 

1  no 

c5o 

75 

45" 

5,366 

105 

563.430 

24 

96 

98 

73 

Preble  

768 

58 

44,544 

103 

92 

97 

85^ 

3.229 

68 

219,572 

"4 

38 

91 

84 

Richland  

2,070 

70 

144,900 

3 

10 

90 

95 

63- 

1,960 

24 

47.040 

1 

10£ 

88 

76 

2Z 

2.389 

40 

95,560 

53 

88 

90 

1,039 

40 

41.560 

3 

105 

95 

67 

27 

1,957 

64 

125.248 

2 

44 

92 

93 

64 

Shelby  

972 

48 

46,656 

106 

97 

83 

21 

2,897 

120 

347,640 

"2 

28 

98 

91 

41 

Snmmit 

2,494 

91 

226,954 

43 

88 

88 

29 

3,154 

110 

846.940 

.... 

37 

100 

94 

7^ 

Tuscarawas 

2,141 

101 

216,241 

74 

96 

101 

634 

27 

17.118 

21 

97 

77 

15 

Van  Wert  

1,011 

43 

43,473 

2 

38 

96 

88 

405 

48 

19,440 

108 

100 

92 

Warren  

883 

62 

54,746 

2 

105 

95 

94 

2,594 

37 

95.978 

2 

105 

100 

81 

7ft 

Wayne  

2,397 

119 

285,243 

2 

35 

95 

94 

62 

1,037 

97 

100,589 

1 

59 

94 

85 

1 

Wood  

1.331 

49 

65,219 

3 

78 

96 

91 

& 

969 

121 

117,249 
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ACREAGE,  PRODUCT  AND  CONDITION  OF  CROPS,  DECEM- 

BER  1, 1895. 

The  following  report  on  the  condition  of  crops  December  1,  repre- 
sents the  estimates  as  computed  from  the  returns  received  from  the  regu- 
lar township  correspondents  of  the  Department: 

Wheat — Condition  compared  with  an  average   61  per  cent 

"        Crop  of  1896  sold  as  soon  as  threshed  40  " 

"        Damage  to  growing  crop  by  Hessian  fly   4  " 

"        Damage  to  growing  crop  by  white  grub  worm.    1  " 

Corn  —  Estimated  area  planted  in  1895    2,853,535  acres. 

"       Estimated  average  yield  per  acre   33.9  bushels. 

"       Estimated  total  bushels  produced   96,263,789  bushels. 

"       Cut  up  for  fodder  .    90  per  cent 

Put  into  silo   4 

"       Average  date  of  cutting  for  fodder    September  17. 

"       Average  date  cribbing  began   October  16. 

CW)VER  Seed  —  Probable  total  yield  compared  with  average.  52  per  cent 

Apples  —  Probable  yield  compared  with  an  average   71  ** 

Tobacco  —  Estimated  average  product  per  acre   655  pounds. 

Cattle  —  Being  fed  for  spring  market  compared  with 

last  year   73  per  cent 

Sheep  —  Being  fed  for  mutton  compared  with  last  year..  72  " 

The  present  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  not  such  as  to  cause  perfect 
confidence  for  its  safety  during  the  winter.  By  reason  of  the  long  con- 
tinued drouth  following  seeding,  the  plant  did  not  get  proper  start  and 
the.  recent  rains  came  too  late  to  bring  it  up  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  The  rains  being  followed  by  raw,  cold  weather,  has  not  tended 
to  materially  benefit  the  wheat,  although  there  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  condition  November  1.  The  most  improve- 
ment is  shown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  For  the  State  in 
general  the  wheat  plant  is  small  and  weak  of  growth  and  will  go  into 
winter  in  a  condition  that  will  not  enable  the  plant  to  withstand  severe 
freezes  or  frecjuent  thaws.  The  Hessian  fly  is  reported  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  the  average  injury  being 
estimated  at  four  per  cent. 

The  present  corn  crop  has  turned  out  much  better  than  was  antici- 
pated early  in  the  growing  season.  The  area  is  about  25,000  acres  in 
excess  of  last  year  and  the  product  estimated  from  returns  shows  well. 
The  estimate  is  undoubtedly  high.  Many  correspondents  in  making 
returns  no  doubt  estimated  bushels  of  ears,  but  the  crop  being  so  unevenly 
distributed  over  the  State,  it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  in  every  case 
the  basis  of  their  estimates.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  the  crop 
will  reach,  on  a  strictly  shelled  corn  basis,  from  85,000,000  to  90,000,000 
bushels. 
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The  crop  of  clover  seed  is  very  short;  in  some  counties  it  is  almost 
an  entire  failure. 

Hog  cholera  is  reported  from  some  of  the  northeastern  counties. 

The  severe  wind  storm  on  the  night  of  November  25  did  much 
damage  in  the  way  of  unroofing  bams  and  other  buildings,  and  in  scat- 
tering badly  the  corn  fodder.  Many  hay  and  straw  stacks  were  blown 
down. 
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Corn. 


Counties. 

Estimated  Area 
Planted  in  1895. 

Estimated  Average 
Yield  per  Acre. 

Estimated  Totai 
Bushels  Pro- 
duced. 

Cut  Up  for  Fodder. 

Put  Into  Silo. 

Date  of  Cutting  for 
Fodder  —  Days 
After  Sept.  1. 

Date  Cribbing  Be- 
gan -  Days  After 
Oct  1. 

Bushels. 

Sushcls, 

Pfr  Ct. 

Pfr  Ct. 
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Counties. 


Corn. 


Estimated  Area 
Planted  in  1895. 

Estimated  Average 
Yield  per  Acre. 

Estimated  Total 
Bushels  Pro- 
duced. 

Cut  Up  for  Fodder. 

Put  Into  Silo. 

Date  of  Cutting  for 
Fodder  —  Days 
After  Sept  1. 

Date  Cribbing  Be- 
gan—Days After 
Oct  1. 
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Btishels. 

Prt-  a. 

Prr  Ct. 
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Days. 
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Clover 
Seed. 

Apples. 

Probable  Total 
Yield  Compared 
With  an  Average. 

Counties. 

Yield  Compan 
With  an  Ave 
age. 

Potatoes. 
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Tobacco. 
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Coootiet. 
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100 
58 
97 
98 
93 
46 
85 
100 
100 
3 
110 
32 
30 
115 
30 
1(10 
58 
100 
22 
50 
4 
61 
25 
35 
100 
100 
100  . 
47 
52 
72 
42 


71 


Per  Cent. 

105 

46 

87 

33 

44 

60 

20 

28 

44 

83 

36 

31 

40 

39 

40 

28 

36 
116 

5() 

58 
102 

42 

74 

34 

67 

47 
104 

83 

no 

72 
42 
45 
52 
63 
34 
143 
90 
43 

103  I 


Pounds. 


400 

725 
5i25 
350 


340 


750 


800 
400 
900 


64 


655 


Percent.  Per  Cent. 


70 
73 
68 

45 
72 
77 
55 
85 
81 
88 
50 
44 

100 
75 
65 
86 
28 
49 
90 
87 
75 

100 
60 
80 
75 
90 
68 
68 
80 

100 


97 
49 
61 
75 
8(> 
79 


53 
79 
68 
30 
97 
73 
78 
100 
54 
83 
56 
52 
89 
65 
65 
84 
10 
42 
35 
94 
63 
90 
75 
60 
H6 
67 
78 
51 
66 
100 
100 
65 
75 
93 
70 
61 
60 
83 
87 
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NUMBER  OP  HORSES,  CATTLE,  MULES,  ETC. 

Retnrncd  to  the  Anditor  of  State's  Office  by  the  several  County  Auditors,  for  the 
years  1894  and  1895,  as  required  by  Section  1049,  Revised  Statutes. 


CoiiQties. 

■ 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Mules. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1894. 

5,011 

7,506 

8,575 

246 

218 

9,231 

9,198 

12,358 

12,779 

133 

189 

8,144 

7,784 

13,450 

13,124 

83 

78 

11,576 

.  11,132 

24,704 

24,386 

52 

68 

5,7oo 

5,349 

13,078 

10,836 

219 

190 

9,171 

13,920 

14,705 

231 

207 

11,002 

10,249 

20,597 

19,871 

383 

882 

7,821 

7,313 

11,534 

10,679 

325 

291 

12,274 

11,837 

14,371 

14,030 

823 

«49 

0,o33 

77 

06 

1  O  1/11 

11,809 

1 5,423 

1  K  "  1  y| 

lo,/ 14 

175 

175 

12,476 

11,392 

16,509 

14,49*. 

217 

207 

8,447 

7,667 

11,097 

10,310 

733 

679 

1  1  /^>4 

11, 07  4 

10,480 

13,146 

12,906 

340 

362 

y,oo4 

18,')t)o 

18,234 

191 

128 

O  1  oo 

T  OAT 

15,103 

14,519 

143 

110 

8,595 

8,631 

14,349 

14,592 

138 

91 

19,636 

18,714 

15,635 

15,549 

124 

104 

10,/ 00 

21,IiS0 

OA  OO** 

407 

409 

7,385 

6,748 

8,154 

8,481 

107 

96 

10,059 

l^,lol 

14,779 

14,429 

86 

60 

o,104 

0,994 

6,1  o2 

6,980 

25 

21 

10,D')4 

1  A  rtoo 

19,811 

19,0/3 

14o 

143 

11,171 

11,143 

16,149 

16,143 

224 

260 

17,667 

18,136 

19,414 

19,846 

198 

7,816 

7,653 

12,773 

12,855 

45 

40 

Gallia  

5,741 

5,673 

11,201 

10,324 

273 

281 

6,032 

5,780 

17,(»77 

17,243 

52 

48 

11,730 

11,510 

15,974 

15  027 

226 

240 

6^671 

6*911 

14,514 

14,553 

154 

XO<9 

T-T  1  tn  f  Won 

20,656 

20,330 

20,007 

19,883 

1,899 

1,672 

L    1  ^  M  /% 

12,179 

11.405 

18,917 

19,086 

132 

121 

8,861 

8,457 

12,5-13 

12,352 

200 

161 

6,418 

5,780 

12,225 

11.335 

36 

48 

7,312 

7,167 

10,926 

11,712 

111 

101 

10,088 

9,298 

1(5,261 

1(5.282 

295 

291 

4,193 

3,980 

9,845 

8,821 

119 

B5 

7,428 

6,972 

1(5,88.) 

16.767 

110 

103 

9.090 

8,870 

12.:M3 

12,648 

73 

84 

4,026 

3,868 

10,259 

9.603 

782 

784 

7,231 

6,813 

12,705 

11,133 

213 

196 

9,722 

9,243 

16,064 

16,303 

121 

117 

Lake  

4,969 

4.899 

6,069 

6,006 

43 

30 

4,142 

4,,S0l 

8,(>.S4 

7,Gt)5 

(>'}{> 

6^5 

14,538 

14,037 

2r),()59 

23,948 

145 

115 

10,040 

10,083 

13,942 

14,716 

95 

103 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
NUMBER  OF  HORSES,  CATTLE,  MULES,  Etc— Continued. 


Horses. 


Cattle. 


Counties. 


Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  . . . 

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs '  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  .  *. . . 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  


Richland 
Ross  


Sandusky 
Scioto  . . . 
Seneca*  . . . 
Shelby  ... 
Stark  .... 
Summit  . . 


Trumbull  . . 
Tuscarawas 


Union 


Van  Wert 
Vinton  . . . 


Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  . . . 


Totals 


1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

10,727 

10,268 

15,996 

10,182 

42 

47 

9,024 

8,955 

7,546 

7,695 

134 

126 

10,548 

10,652 

18,379 

18,918 

284 

268 

9,72o 

9,532 

17,238 

15,301 

83 

98 

9,117 

8,621 

12,054 

12,152 

141 

143 

9,:U2 

8,971 

15,417 

15,749 

142 

236 

6,:J23 

5,955 

12,021 

10,893 

288 

284 

9,393 

9,061 

15,777 

14,812 

171 

162 

12,207 

11,999 

13,805 

13,405 

309 

280 

6,341 

5,777 

13,935 

12,843 

■  93 

73 

17,264 

16,833 

18,567 

18,618 

316 

265 

6,706 

6,282 

14,029 

12,878 

66 

53 

8,485 

8,412 

11,965 

12,434 

74 

57 

11,594 

11,034 

25,151 

23,786 

229 

222 

6,452 

5,220 

13,303 

12,774 

44 

52 

5,504 

5,493 

17,598 

7,669 

13 

27 

6,253 

4,780 

5,477 

4,356 

80 

54 

6,703 

6,712 

14,892 

13,987 

123 

124 

11,314 

10,754 

19,803 

20,047 

304 

301 

4,561 

4,651 

6,268 

5,499' 

267 

246 

9,052 

8,9:i0 

19,851 

19,654 

83 

70 

10,140 

9,932 

14,374 

12,805 

229 

228 

'  9,115 

9,141 

13,804 

13,221 

106 

94 

9,991 

9,474 

14,974 

14,863 

195 

177 

12,722 

12,730 

19,285 

18,972 

220 

236 

9,518 

9,008 

12,897 

12,807 

87 

80 

5,539 

5,395 

8,693 

8,227 

912 

842 

10,477 

10,068 

15,327 

16,052 

88 

104 

9,045 

8,901 

13,984 

14,018 

131 

124 

15,736 

15,575 

26,061 

24,989 

400 

372 

9,995 

9,905 

17,516 

17,426 

89 

90 

12,761 

12,003 

27,051 

26,594 

59 

68 

8,847 

8,950 

20,278 

20,344 

142 

130 

8,915 

8,557 

12,7.^4 

12,953 

66 

62 

9,383 

8,962 

10,852 

10,919 

195 

167 

3,023 

2,948 

6,832 

6,242 

178 

144 

10,549 

10,285 

12,380 

12,129 

505 

475 

8,724 

8,135 

17,784 

15,509 

188 

192 

12,233 

11,685 

21,392 

21,435 

162 

155 

7,629 

7,346 

10,845 

11,020 

95 

83 

11.514 

11,107 

15,473 

15,788 

155 

241 

8,092 

7,641 

10,534 

10,757 

88 

63 

795,895 

1,296,105 

1,252,901 

19,181 

17,943 

Mules. 
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NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  HOGS 

to  the  Auditor  of  State's  Oflfice  by  the  Several  County  Auditors,  for 
tlie  Years  1894  and  1895,  as  Required  by  Section  1049,  Revised  Statutes. 


Counties. 


^^i^nd 
^O^^^bula  . 
^^V^ns  

Belmont  . . . 

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign 

Clark  

Clermont  . . 

Clinton  

Columbiana 
Coshocton  . 
Crawford  . . 
Cuyahoga  . 

Darke  

Defiance  . . . 
Delaware  .. 

Erie  

^airfield  . . . 

^"^ton  .... 

p^Hia  

r^^^ga  .... 
g'-^ene  .... 
Guernsey  .. 

S^'niiton  . . 
lj*^*iland  . . 

feWson  ... 
^•lo^  

h«*c  

if ^'fence  . 
^%:an   


Sheep. 


1894. 


1895. 


Hogs. 


1894. 


1895. 


14,311 

11.420 

9,362 

10,591 

28,634 

22,081 

20,601 

21,937 

43,368 

36,075 

12,459 

13,924 

25,228 

4,209 

6,475 

61,550 

40,861 

4,277 

4,525 

16,008 

13,743 

20,287 

22,433 

107,751 

89,370 

12,197 

12,560 

13.249 

11,910 

16,380 

19,06S 

12,202 

10,252 

18,915 

19,947 

100,338 

78,584 

8,514 

9,42a 

32,268 

31,666 

22,798 

25,723 

43,572 

28,653 

20,297 

23,733 

8,572 

8,193 

13,002 

13,094 

28,848 

27,836 

25,734 

55,475 

43,214 

11,060 

11,711 

110,135 

94,376 

11,857 

14,58a 

52,029 

53,811 

"^21,542 

25,244 

9,353 

7,976 

2,417 

2,728 

10,537 

8,350 

27,923 

31,446 

15,131 

14,064 

10,921 

12,109 

65,297 

53,635 

15,773 

20,199 

20,792 

16,085 

6.784 

7,498 

26,935 

21,589 

28,392 

28,287 

23,212 

20.952 

32,639 

27,504 

18,449 

15,771 

23,590 

26,376 

33,6n8 

24,754 

14,627 

18,25a 

22,751 

20,024 

6,938 

7,54a 

22,438 

18,257 

3,073 

3,763 

24,819 

22,953 

24,084 

25,650 

102,831 

88,459 ' 

7,213 

9,083 

3,657 

3,289 

11,239 

11,398 

48,575 

41,912 

77,830 

34,148 

46,782 

43,532 

20,019 

23,395 

140,840 

121,599 

6,633 

6,778 

14,174 

10,914 

15,268 

18,015 

27,510 

23,300 

25,315 

28,711 

28,436 

23,392 

5,657 

6,114 

41,146 

34,027 

16,580 

18,294 

60,977 

54,170 

9,923 

12,015 

15,363 

14,769 

4,036 

4,446 

82,985 

05,203 

7,292 

7,364 

117,246 

103,200 

15,950 

19,121 

12,415 

9,690 

1,330 

1,012 

5.s.',r» 

5,031 

4,842 

5,116 

137,01<S 

115,020 

24,851 

29,054 

51,o41 

45,220 

17,002 

21,924 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  HOGS  —  Continued. 


Counties. 


Sheep. 


1894. 


1895. 


nogs. 


1894. 


1895. 


Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  . . 

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Xiiami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 
Morijan  .... 
Morrow  . . . . 
Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . 

Pike   

Portage  .... 

Preble  

Putnam  .... 

Richland  . . . 
Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union   

Van  Wert  . . 
Vinton  

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  . . . 

Totals  . . 


36,711 
6,723 

52,487 
46,350 
64,552 
48,85U 
45,853 
13,931 

7,747 
35,320 

0,043 
89,610 
84,894 
120,122 

75,938 

9,641 

6,840 
44,694 
15,015 

7,407 
42,274 
10,376 
15,130 

54,017 
20,312 

24,817 
2,926 

43,258 
9,406 

41,081 

16,708 

49,181 
57,225' 

56,814 

14,667 
30,;«5 

18,720 
66,967 
35,424 
;^),746 
30,752 
75,078 


3,555,182 


30,668 
4,121 

47,704 
87,678 
56,109 
40,894 
39,698 
12,222 
6,253 
25,838 
5,194 
72,090 
72,902 
105,892 

tJl,070 

7,977 

6,726 
37,022 
13,615 

7,989 
33,562 

9,042 
13,133 

47,051 
17,885 

20,375 
2,973 

39,655 
8,414 

3:^,802 

13,442 

40,339 
45,206 

53,698 

13,045 
27,799 

16,288 
52,576 
29,808 
26,()89 
24,816 
68,026 


3,005,403 


6,695 
6,938 

80,250 
7,407 

19,666 
7,136 
4,7<56 

25,420 

14,160 
6,443 

19,402 
6,234 

10,203 

13,148 

7,407 

8,942 

6,439 
8,736 
27,355 
6,588 
6,774 
22,284 
26,880 

17,584 
26,076 

20,258 
6,537 
27.654 
16,883 
22,068 
8,121 

5,453 
13,488 

20,669 

21,173 
2,393 

18,611 
8,301 
20,307 
13,314 
20,(>53 
18,754 


8,372 
7,o84 

80,443 

8,227 
25.192 

9,278 

5.584 
28,391 
15,187 

6,480 
2t).873 

7,379 
12,942 
14,379 

t<.047  , 

9,759 

8,896 
10,002 
80,124 
7,7t)7 
7,809 
25,837 
33,019 

19,459 
27,029 

22,245 
7,44H) 
31,313 
19,184 
22,489 
9,281 

6,968 
14,183 

22,494 

24.872 
2,930 

20,165 
8,767 
22,814 
17,194 
25,162 
23,930 


1,331,169 


1,437,393 
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SUMMARY. 

Horses.  . .     28,94")  decrease. 

Cattle   43,204 

Mules   1,28S 

Sheep   549,779 

Hogs   106,224  increase. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  STATE, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  15,  1895. 

I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy,  takeu  from  the  reports  of 
the  several  County  Auditors,  as  returned  to  this  office. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  officially. 

E.  W.  PoE, 
Auditor  of  State. 
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OHIO  STATE  FAIR 


 AND  


INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Forty- fifth  Ohio  State  Fair  and  Industrial 
Exposition,  herewith  presented,  contains  a  list  of  entries  and  awards 
in  the  several  classes  and  divisions  of  live  stock,  a  list  of  awards  in  all 
other  departments  and  a  list  of  exhibitors  in  the  departments  of 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  mechanics'  and  manufacturers* 
products,  merchandise,  music,  etc.,  where  there  was  no  premium 
competition. 

The  State  Fair  and  Industrial  Exposition  of  1895  has  passed  into 
history  as  the  grandest  and  most  complete,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  ever  held  in  Ohio,  and  as  a  financial  success,  above  the  average. 

Every  building  was  filled  with  the  latest  and  best  in  manufactures 
and  the  choicest  in  agricultural  poduction,  and  in  the  live  stock  build- 
ings and  show  rings  there  were  present  the  best  animals  and  most 
perfect  types  of  the  several  breeds  and  classes  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  managers  and  operators  of  the 
Fair,  fully  realize  its  importance  to  the  public,  as  illustrating  progress 
and  improvement,  hence  encourage  only  exhibits  of  merit;  education  by 
object  lessons  being  paramount  to  everything  else.  Nothing  is  per- 
mitted on  the  grounds  to  which  objection  could  in  any  manner  be  made; 
no  concessions  not  in  line  with  strict  and  honorable  business  or  pleasure 
are  granted.  The  people  recognize  the  benefits  of  a  clean,  educational 
fair,  and  have  extended  a  liberal  patronage,  while  the  press  generally 
has  been  loud  in  its  praises  of  the  Fair  and  the  influences  for  good  to 
the  people  of  the  State. 

In  the  line  of  progress  and  development  the  Board  this  year  made  a 
decided  and  successful  effort  to  introduce  and  establish  night  exhibitions 
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by  electric  light.  An  electric  plant  was  constructed  of  power  suflBcient 
to  light  the  grounds  and  all  the  exposition  buildings,  as  well  as  the  live 
stock  departments  and  the  speed  track,  and  every  night  during  the 
progress  of  the  exposition  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  illuminated 
and  open  to  the  public  without  extra  charge.  Many  special  features  and 
attractions  were  provided  to  make  the  night  exhibitions  interesting  and 
instructive  and  many  visitors  during  the  day  remained  to  witness  the 
display  at  night  by  electric  light.  There  were  hundreds  who  could  only 
attend  at  night  and  such  were  highly  gratified. 

The  Board  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  new  feature.  Press  and 
people  gave  to  it  their  unqualified  approval  and  in  the  future  the  feature 
of  night  exhibitions  and  special  attractions  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
upon  as  meeting  popular  and  advanced  ideas  and  popular  public  demands. 

The  classification  of  departments  and  members  of  the  Board  in 
charge  were  as  follows: 

General  Headquarters     President  A.  J.  Clark 

Gates  and  admissions     Treasurer  F.  A.  Derthick 

First  Department — Horses  J.  H.  Pringle 

Second  Department  — Cattle   C.  Bordwell 

Third  Department — Sheep. ...   G.  Liggett 

Fourth  Department  — Swine   E.  C.  Ellis 

Fifth  Department  — Poultry   E.  C.  Ellis 

Sixth  Department  —  Farm  products   N.  Ohmer 

Seventh  Department — Fruits    N.  Ohmer 

Eighth  Department — Machinery  and  agricultural  implements  J.T.  Robinson 

Ninth  Department  -Mechanics'  and  manufacturers'  products  A.  H.  Kling 

Tenth  Department  —  Woman's  work     J.  C.  Bower 

Eleventh  Department  ^Merchandise,  music,  etc   A.  H.  Kling 

Twelfth  Department  —  Fine  arts  J.  C.  Bower 


The  Board  hopes  to  continue  in  the  line  of  advancement  and  will 
bend  every  effort  to  keep  the  Fair  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
it  has  attained,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  progressive  State  institutions, 
feeling  certain  that  the  people  will  support  such  eflFort  and  encourage  the 
enterprise. 


Executive  Departments. 


Digitized  by 


ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS  IN  LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENTS. 


HORSES  —  Thoroughbreds. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 

a 

A* 


Siallton  4  years  old  and  over, 

N.  Ackerman,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

W.  H.  Ohiman,  Columbus.  Ohio  

C.  A.  Valentine,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. . . 

Stallion  i  year  old  and  under  2. 

G.  W.  O'Harra,  Alton,  Ohio  

Mare  4  years  old  and  over, 

W.  H.  Snyder,  Newark,  Ohio  

C.  A.Valentine.  Washington  C  H., Ohio  . . . 
Charles  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  j. 
Charles  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Filly  I  year  old  and  under  2. 
C.  A.  Valentine,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio  . . . 

Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side. 

W.  H.  Snyder,  Newark.  Ohio  

G.  W.  O'Harra,  Alton,  Ohio  

Expert  Judge— Q.  H.  Ganson. 


Lord  Russell . 


General  Montrose . 
Wabaw  


Moon  Rose. 


Katy  Woodbridge  . 

Also  

Evening  


Peep  O'Day  . 


Clcrito . 


Katv  Woodbridge  and  colt. 
Pull  Moon  and  colt  


First  . . , 


First  ... 
Second . 


First . . 


Second  . 
First  ... 


First . . . 


First  . 


120  00 


10  00 
5  00 


10  00 


10  00 
15  00 


10  00 


10  00 


15  00 


Roadsters  —  Standard  Bred. 


Owners'  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 


Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 

McPerfect,  Sunbury,  Ohio  

Donovan  Bros..  Cardington,  Ohio  

Bishop  Bros..  Jerome,  Ohio  

Stallion  j  years  old  and  under  4, 

Jonathan  Hay,  Ashvillc,  Ohio  

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

Stecn  &  McCov.  Wa.«5hington  C.  H.,Ohio  

C.  M.  Bell,  Ashlcv.  Ohio  

H.  W.  Cookston,  Decliff,  Ohio  

6      A.  R. 


McGuire  . . 
Toskey  D  . 
Alacine  ... 


Elire. 


Jim  Canada. 

Bimley  

Major  C  


First . . 
Second 


First . . 


First  . . 
Second 


$20  00 
10  00 


20  00 


10  00 
5  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
HORSES  —  Standard  Bred  —  ContiniiccL 


Owner  s  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Mare  4  years  old  and  over. 


B.  F.  PurhClI,  Rcvnoldsburg.Ohio. 

VA.  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio   

I).  II.  Clifton,  Dec] iff,  Ohio  

Bishop  Bros  .  Jerome,  Ohio  

Same   

A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  Ohio  


Mare  ?  years  old  and  under  4. 

D.  II.  Clifton,  Dccliir.Ohio  

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

K.  W,  Rodehauj^h.  RcvnoUlsburg,  Ohio  

J.  W.  H.  ,^taltcr.  Watjfam.  Ohio  

A.  R.  Miller.  Pataskala,  Ohio  


Filly  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


C.  H.  Bell.  Ashlev.  Ohio  

F.  Shockley,  Washinjfton  C.  H.,Ohio. 


Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side. 


John  C.  Price.  Harrisburfi^.Ohio. 
A.  K.  Miller.  Pataskala,  Ohio    . . 


Expert  Judge  — Q.  II.  Ganson. 


Minnie  Paraell . 

Happiness  

Belle  Swift  

Amazon  

I«ady  Chilowee. . 


First. 


115  00 


Dediff  Maid. 


First, 


10  00 


Ully  K.. 
lyaclera  . 


Pretty  Fawn  


Second . 
Pint . 


First . . 
Second 


Second 
First 


5  00 
10  00 


10  00 

5  00 


10  00 
15  00 


Roadsters. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  AaimaL 


< 


Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 


J.  A.  Ilall,  Columbus.  Ohio  

F.  Shocklev,  Washington  C.  H.,Ohio  

A.  R.  Miller  (  for  F.  Egolf  ],  Pataskala,  Ohio. 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


E.  G.  Corbet,t,  Columbus.  Ohio  

B.  F.  Pursell,  ReynoldsburK.  Ohio  . . 
James  Alexander,  Columbus,  Ohio  . 
-  -  -  ?rfec 


McPeriect,  Sunburv,  Ohio 
A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  Ohio 


Stallion  i  year  old  and  under  2. 


B.  F.  Pursell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . 
J.  A.  Stalter,  Wagrani,  Ohio  


Mare  4  years  old  and  over. 


P.  F.  Elliott.  Alton,  Ohio  

J.  W.  H.  Stalter,  Wagram.  Ohio  

A.  M.  Gibson,  Camp  Chase.  Ohio  

C.  J.  Wright.  North  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  A,  Hall.  Columbus,  Ohio  

V.  Shocklev,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio  . 

C.  V.  Keller,  Newark.  Ohio  

Irvin  Millar.  Duvall,Ohio  

H.  M.  Wood,  Cardington,  Ohio  

J.  Maxwell,  Cardington,  Ohio  

P.  Manger,  Pataskala,  Ohio   


Truro  Wilkes.. 


Churchdale  

Columbus  Boy..., 
Harry  Chvickin., 
Alton  , 


Beauty . . . 
Alertcob  . 


Daisy  Wilkes . . 
Flossie  Rush  .. 
Walnut  Maid  .. 
Kitty  Moore ... 
Emma  Wilkes . 


Minnie  K  

Lrady  Delano. 


First . . 


|20  00 


Second 


10  00 


Second 


5  00 


First . 


Second 
First. . 


1000 


5  00 
MOO 


First . . . 
Second . 


15  00 
10  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
HORSES  —  Roadsters  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


I  I 


Mare  j  years  old  and  under  4. 


C.  H.  Bell.  Ashley.  Ohio.  .. 

D.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Ohio. 


Mare  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


P.  F.  Elliott,  Alton.  Ohio  

G.  M.  Hincs,  Hilliards.Ohio  

B.  F.  Pursell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . 
J.  Strain,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

H.  C.  Bet'lraah,  Ashley.  Ohio  

M  irion  Holt,  (iallowav,  Ohio   

C.  II.  Bell,  Ashley,  Ohio  

J.  S.  Wolf,  Kevnoldsburgf,  Ohio  

A.  R.  Miller,  i'ataskala,  Ohio  


Filly  I  year  old  and  under  2, 


B.  F.  Pursell,  Revnoldsburgf,  Ohio  

E.  W.  Rodebaujfh,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . 

Marion  Holt,  (ialloway,  Ohio  

Oscar  Dixon,  Galena,  Ohio  


Brood  mare  with  foal  ai  side. 


C.  H.  Bell.  Ashley.  Ohio  

Oscar  Dixon, Galena,  Ohio  

I,.  M.  Sicbold,  Alton,  Ohio  

J.  S.  Wolf,  Revnoldsbn rg,  Ohio  . 
A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  Ohio. . . . 


Pair  matched  roadsters. 


John  Evans,  Newark  Ohio  

I,  S.  Keeton,  Lattas,  Ohio  

D.  H.  Clifton,  Decliff,  Ohio  

W.  E.  Bennett,  Jeffersonville,  Ohio  . 


Gentleman's  fancy  driving  team. 


J.  A.  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio  

J.  Maxwell,  Cardington,  Ohio  

w.  E.  Bennett,  Jeffersonville,  Ohio  . 


Gentleman's  fancy  single  driver. 


Eva  

Miss  W^oodford  . 
Columbus  Girl. . 
Minnie  Wilkes  . 


Maggie  Brook  

Columbus  Queen  . 


Rubv   

Ohio  Girl  

Bessie  Brook  , 
Bessie  


Black  Lady  

Maud  and  Pioly  Girl 

Bessie  and  colt  

Dolly  


4.... 


Second 
I-'irst . . 


Second 


First . 


Second 


First  . 


Second 


First .. 


.|  First  . 


Col.  Arthur  . 


B.  F.  Pursell,  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio  

Ed.  Elliott.  Alton,  Ohio   Daisy  Wilkes  . 

Jonathan  Hay,  Ashville,  Ohio   Ambition  

Charles  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio  

James  Alexander,  Columbus,  Ohio   Bob  Gore  


Charles  E.  Tuller,  Dublin,  Ohio. , 

John  Evans,- Newark,  Ohio  

H.  M.  Wood,  Cardington,  Ohio. 
J.  Maxwell,  Cardington,  Ohio. . 


Tommy  . 


Second 


First . . . 
Second . 


$5  00 

10  00 


5  00 


10  00 


5  00 


10  00 


10  00 


15  00 


20  00 


10  00 


20  00 
10  00 


First  . . . 
Second  . 


10  00 


►  00 


Expert  Judge  —  Seth  Baughman. 


French  Coach. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 

First ... 
Second  . 

20  00 
10  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
HORSES  — French  Coach  — Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  J  years  old  and  under  4. 

First . . . 
Second . 

$  20  00 
10  GO 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

First  .. 

10  00' 

Expert  Judge  — C  H.  Gauson. 

Hackneys. 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 

Grade  Coach. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofl5ce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


9 
o 
S 
< 


Gelding  or  marc  4  years  old  and  over. 

Minnie  A.  Howell,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Burton  Case.  Granville,  Ohio  

Same   

Ben  McMillan,  Newark,  Ohio  

John  Evans,  Newark,  Ohio  

J.  Maxwell,  Cardington,  Ohio  


Jim  Patchen. 

Cash  Boy  

Tom  

Minnie  


Gelding  or  mare  j  years  old  and  under  4. 

A.  R.  Miller,  Palaskala,  Ohio  

Gelding  or  mare  z  years  old  and  under  jj. 

W.  Shallcnberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

A.  R.  Miller,  Palaskala,  Ohio  


Gelding  or  mare  r  year  old  and  under  a. 


C.  H.Bell,  Ashlev.  Ohio  

George  Garlingnouse,  Johnstown,  Ohio — 

Pair  matched  geldings  or  mares. 


Burton  Case,  Granville,  Ohio  

J.  Maxwell,  Cardington,  Ohio  

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


First  . 


Second 


First  . 


First  . . 
Second 


Second 
First  . . 


Second 
First . . 


10  00 


5  00- 


10  00 


10  OO 
5  00- 


5  00 

10  00 


10  OO 
15  ^ 


Expert  Judge  — Q..  H.  Ganson. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
HORSES  —  French  Draft. 


85 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 


Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 


McLaughlin  Bros..  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Same 
Same 


Stallion  j  years  old  and  under  4. 

C  M.Jones, Plain  City, Ohio  

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


P.J.  Schaaf,  Troy  Ion,  Ohio. 
E.  J.  Condit,  Condil.  Ohio. . 


Mare  4  years  old  and  over. 


E.  J.  Condit,  Condit,  Ohio  

Same   

A.J.Torberl,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 


Mare  j  years  old  and  under  4. 
Fred.  Fcucht,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mare  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

•C  M.  Jones,  Plain  City,  Ohio  

Filly  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


P.  F.  Elliott,  Alton,  Ohio  . 
E.J.  Condit,  Condit,  Ohio. 


Brood  mare  with  foal  at  side. 


P.  F.  Elliott,  Alton,  Ohio  . 
E.J.  Condit,  Condit,  Ohio 
Same 


Moreri . 


Browny  . . 
Confarea  . 


Nelly  Bly. 
Migolia  . . 
Fillet  .... 


MoUie. 


Joan  de  Arc. 


I^aura  — 
May  Day . 


Clyde  

Nelly  Bly  and  foal. 
Maizola  and  foal  . . 


First . . 
Second 


First . . . 


First  .. 


Second 
First . . 


First . . 


Second . 
First . . . 


Second 
First . . 


$20  00 
10  00 


20  00 


10  00 


10  00 
15  00 


10  00 


10  00 


5  00 
10  00 


10  00 
15  00 


Expert  Judge  —  Seth  Ba  u  gh  man . 


Shires. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 

Charles.  E.  Tullcr,  Dublin.  Ohio  

.Same   

Mare  4  rears  old  and  over. 
A.  B.  Staley.  Bokes  Creek.  Ohio  

Expert  Judge  —  Seth  Baughman. 


Leek  Arthur 
Barnaby  III. 

Lady  


First . . 
Second . 


First  . 


20  00 
10  00 


15  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


HORSES  —  CLYDESDAI.E. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 

Stallion  j  years  old  and  under  4. 

Kirsl  .  . . 

5  20  00 

Expert  Judge  — Scih  Baughman. 

Belgian. 

Owner'9  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

I'remium,  1 

1 

Stallion  4  years  old  and  over. 

First  .  . . 

•20  00 

Expert  Judge  —  Seth  Baughman. 


Grade  Draft. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Gelding  or  mare  4  years  and  over. 

Mathias  Fladt,  Hilliards.  Ohio  [  Sallic. . 

Same  |  Ik-lsy.  . 

Samuel  Taylor,  Plain  City,  Ohio  1  Onevn  . 

Same                 '    .Mollic. 

T.  A.  Bazlc  r,  Derby.  Ohio   I'ollie  . 

Same   I  Mollie. 


GfldiHii  or  mare  j  years  old  and  uudt  r  4, 


P.  F.  KlHott,  .^llon,  Ohio  . 
T.  A.  Uazler,  Derby,  Ohio . . 


Or /ding  or  man'  3  yrars  old  and  under  7. 


Marion  Holt.  Gallowav.  Ohio  . . . 
Charles  p:.  Tiiller,  Dublin,  Ohio. 
Same 


(it /ding  or  marc  i  yrar  old  and  under  2. 

P.  F.  F:ilii»l,  Alton.  Ohio   

John  Fladt,  Hilliard.s,  Ohio.  .. 
A.  J.  Torbert,  Plain  City,  Ohio. . 


Charles  K.  'fuller,  Dublin,  Ohio  

Pair  matched  geldings  or  marcs 

Mathias  Fladt.  Hilliards,  Ohio  

Samuel  Taylor,  Plain  City,  Ohio  


Dick  . 
Pet  . . . 


Tod  

Liulv  Leek  . 
Trilby  


Nettie  .. . 
Daisy  ... 
Ma^'gie. 


Sally  and  Betsy. . , 
Oueen  and  Molly  . 


Second 
First  . . 


Second 
First  . . 


Sect)nd 


Second 
Fir.^t  .  . 


S.-ci>utl 
I'irst  .  . 


0(K 

10  ()6 


r>  00 
10  oa 


10  (U) 

5  00 


f)  00 
10  00 


10  00 

bj  i..^ 


Expert  Judge — B.  I.  Jones, 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 

HORSES  —  Saddi^  Horses. 


8T 


Owner's  N« 


:  mmd  Poatoffiee. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 

V 


Mare  #r  gelding. 


JaincA  Kiocaid^Colnmbas,  Ohio . 
K.  L.  ^IcCoUem,  Colu«bo«,  Ohio. . 

F.  K.  RoMT.  CanUogton,  Ohio  

D.  H-  Moore.  Athtros.  Ohio  , 


G rover  H. 
Harry .... 


Horse^  mare  or  gelding  sJUmin^  combined  Jutrmess 
and  saddle  gaits. 

Tames  Kincaid,  Coltunbns,  Ohio  

E.  L.  McColIem,  Columbus,  Ohio  


G rover  H  . 
Harry  


Speciai^  Class. 


First  . 


Secoud 


First  . . 
Second 


5  10  00 


5  00 


10  00 
5  00 


Omicr's  Name  sad  Pdstoffioe. 


Name  of  Animal. 


mrmik,  trot  mmd  canUr  saddler. 

Wm.  Neit,  Columbtts,  Ohio  

G.  A  Peters,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Charles  Talbot,  Columlms,  Ohio  

R.  J.  Booth.  Columbus.  Ohio  

P.  M.  Uomr.  Col«nba8.0hio  

High  school  horse. 

A  H.  Andrews,  Columbus,  Ohio  

High  jnmp. 

H.  I.  Booth,  Columbus,  Ohio  

T.  E.  Keyes,  Columbus,  Ohio  

W.  R.  Byrrs.  Columbus.  Ohio  

W.  C.  Reynolds,  Columbus,  Ohio  

QnaHfkd  hmnier. 

P.  E.  Keycs,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Green  Hmnier. 
H.  J.  Booth,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Reuben  .. 
Brandy . . . 

Sara  

Beaufort  . 
Rex  


Colonel  A. 


Beaufort  . 

Custer  ... 


Richmond  . 
Olga   


Custer. 


Beaufort  . 


Second 


First  . 


5  5  oa 


S.  Med 


B.Med 


First  . 


First . . 
First  . . 


S.  Med 


S.  Med 


Expert  Jndge-^C.  H.  Gwisoa. 


Shetland  Ponies. 


Owner's  Nu 


*  uad  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


StmlKon  j  remrs  old  and  over. 

Cobb  Gavilt,  Aihley.  Ohio  

W.  H.  Loess,  Col«uaa»  Ohio.  

D.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Oitio  


Ben  Harrison 

Baldy  Tom  

Robert  J  


First . . 
Second 


B 


$15  00 
8  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
HORSES  —  Shetland  Ponies —- Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Stallion  j  years  old  and  under  j. 


Cobb  Gavitt.  Ashley,  Ohio. 
Same 


Tom.. 
Jerry. 


Stallion  i  year  old  and  under  2. 

Cobb  Gavitt.  Ashley,  Ohio  

Stallion  under  i  year. 


Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Same   , 

W.  H.  Lucas,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
D.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Ohio  


Dick  . 


Jim  

Harry  

Cutey  

Red  Ligrht. 


First . . 
Second 


First . . . 


First . . . 
Second . 


Mare  j  years  old  and  over. 


Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio   

Same   

W.  H.  Lucas,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Ohio  

A.  L.  Riley,  Athens,  Ohio  

Al.  Bell,  Athens,  Ohio  


Lady  . . . 
Nicely.. 
Patsy. .. 
Florida. 
Pei 


First . . 


Second 


Dolfy 


Mare  2  years  old  and  under  3. 


Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Lucas,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
D.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Ohio  


Daisy. . 
Spot  .. 
Topsy . 


Second 
First  . . 


Filly  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Filly  under  i  year. 

Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio  

D.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Ohio  


Kate  

Baby  Cassel. 


First . 


Expert  Judges  —  Mike  Bowerman,  C.  M.  Jones,  Seth  Baugrhman. 

Pony  Turnouts. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Single  turnout,  driven  by  boy  or  girl  under  /j 
years  of  age. 

Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Alex.  Porter,  Washingrton  C.  H.,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Lucas,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Expert  Judges  — Seth  Baughman,  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Double  team  turnout,  driven  by  boy  or  girl 
under  ij  years  of  age. 

Cobb  Gavitt,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Same   

W.  H.  Lucas,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Second . 


First . . . 


First . . 


Pony  race,  under  saddle,  one-half  mile  heats,  3 
in  J,  ridden  by  boys  under  /j  years  of  age. 


Ira  Seely,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  . 
Harry  Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wellington  Duke. 

Bessie  C  


Second 


First  . . 
Second 


Expert  Judges  —  Seth  Baughman,  J.  L.  Williams,  J.  N.  Ackerman. 
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Owner's  Name  and  PosloflSce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 
< 


Coach  staiUon  of  any  age,  breed  or  class. 


"W.  O.  Maddux.  Xenia.  Ohio  

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Coach  mare  of  any  age,  breed  or  class. 


Ben  McMillan.  Newark,  Ohio. 
J.  Maxwell,  Cardington,  Ohio. 
A.  R.  Miller,  PaUskala.  Ohio. . 


March  Past. 


Minnie. 


First ... 


$15  00 


First . . . 


15  00 


Expert  Judge—  S.  H.  Turner. 


Sweepstakes  for  French  and  Belgian  Draft  Horses. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Draft  stallion  of  any  age. 


McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 


Chalet 


Draft  mare  of  any  age. 


E.J.  Condit,  Condit.  Ohio  

C  M.  Tones,  Plain  City.  Ohio. . 
A.J.  Torbert,  Plain  City,  Ohio. 


Nelly  Bly. 

Mariri  

Fillet  


First . . . 


$15  00 


First . . . 


15  00 


Expert  Judge  — Q.  H.  Ganson. 


Sweepstakes  for  Shires  and  Clydesdales. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Draft  stallion  of  any  age,  to  be  exhibited  with 
four  of  his  colts. 

Charles  E-  Tuller,  Dublin,  Ohio  

Stallion  of  any  age. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Luther  Ropp.  Marcy,  Ohio  


Mare  of  any  age. 


A.  B.  Staley,  Bokes  Creek  ,jOhio. 
T.  a.  Bazler.  Derby,  Ohio  


Leek  Arthur. 


Ferdinand  . 


Lady  . . 
Mollie 


First . 


First . 


First . 


$25  00 


15  00 


15  00 


Expert  Judge — Seth  Baughman. 
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HORSES  — 


ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 

Sweepstakes  for  Roadsters  —  Standard  Bred. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


B 
t 

0. 


Roadster  stallion,  to  be  exhibited  with  four  of 

his  colts. 


A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  Ohio  

Roadster  stallion  of  any  age. 

Donovan  Bros.,  Cardinglon.  Ohio  , 

Roadster  mare  of  auy  age. 


B.  F.  Pursell.  Rcynoldsburif.Ohio  

E.  W.  Kodebaugh.  Reynoldsbiirg.  Ohio. 

Bishop  Bros.,  Jerome,  Ohio  

A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  Ohio  

J.     Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Toskey  D., 


First . . 


First . 


125  00 


15  00 


Minnie  Purscll. 

Lilly  E  

Lady  Chi lo wee.. 


Happiness  . 


First  . 


15  00 


Erpert  Judge  —yiWiQ  Bowermau. 

Sweepstakes  for  Roadsters  — Not  Standard  Bred. 


g 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

niui 

uno 

u 

< 

Roadster  stallion,  to  be  exhibited  with  four  of 
his  colts. 


B.  P.  Pursell.  Reynoldsburg,Ohio. 
McPerfect,  Suubury,  Ohio  ^ 


Columbu.s  Wilkes . 
McGuire  


Roadster  stallion  of  any  age. 


G.  W.  Cashing,  Columbus,  Ohio  

J.  A.  Hall.  Columbus,  Ohio  

A.  R.  Miller  (for  F.  Hgolf;,  Pataskala,  Ohio. 

Roadster  ware  of  any  age. 


C  J.  Wright.  North  Columbus,  Ohio. 
C.V.  Keller,  Newark,  Ohio  


Harry  Bonner. 
Truro  Wilkes.. 


Irvin  Millar,  Duvall,  Ohio. 

D.  Westwater, Columbus,  Ohio  

H.M.Wood,  Cardinglon,  Ohio  

J.  Maxwell,  Cardington.  Ohio   

A.  R.  Miller  .  for  P.  Manger  i,  Pataskala.  Ohio. 


Kitty  Moore. 

Minnie  K  

Lady  Delans, 
Mary  Lee  


First  . 


$2.->  co- 


la 00 


Expert  ytt<i?'f'j  — C.  H.  Ganson,  Seth  Baughmau,  Mike  Bowerman. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  RACES. 
Two- Year -Oi^D  Trot  or  Pace. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats, 


L.  H.  Smith,  Arcanum.  Ohio  

Brown  Fo»ter,  Spiceland,  Ind  

~.  A.Stalter,  iiStnat  Ohio  

no.  Sandusky,  Columbus,  Ohio   

teen  8t  McCoy.  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 

A.  J.  Leist  &  Sons,  Circleville,  Ohio  

Elmer  E.  Powell,  Urbana,  Ohio  

G.  W.  Crawford,  Newark,  Ohio  

C.  H.  Cadwallader,  Union  City,  Ind  

D<  W.  Coble,  WesterviUe.  Ohio  


Faustina  Smith  <>  

s.  g.  Robt.  F  

blk.  f.  Miss  Ruth  

b.  s.  Roaster  , 

gr.  f.  Katv  Bums  

b.  m.  Mabel  B  

s.  b.  Melton  S  

s.f.  Baby  Ruth   

ch.  m.  Winnette  

s.  m.  Julia  Ann  Wilkes 


1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

4 

10 

3 

3 

7 

2 

10 

5 

Dis. 

9 

3 

5 

8 

Dis. 

Time,  K  mile  — 1:11,  1:11,  1:10^4. 

Three- Year -Oi*D  Pacers. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


ino.  A.  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio 
.  H.  Smith.  Arcanum,  Ohio. . 

McPerfect,  Sunbury,  Ohio  

S.  T.  Windom,  Athens,  Ohio. . 


b.  s.  Snow  Flake, 

Alfondly  

b.  s.  Homestead., 
Peter  Kern  


3 
1 

Dis. 


Time  —  2 : 28*4,  2 : 31 2 : 273^. 


2:22  Class  Trottbrs. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


A.  B.  Grove.  Newark,  Ohio  

D.  H.  Moore,  Athens.  Ohio  

N.  R.  Butler,  l,ancaster,  Ohio. . . 
W.  J.  White.  Rockport.  Ohio  . . . 

J.  Walport.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y  

Tom  Purdnm,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

A.  B.  Kenaga,  Urbana,  Ohio  

S.  R.  Weaver,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Time  — 2:123, 


o,  2 : 23}'j. 


b.  s.  Clayoue  

Casta  lia  

ch.  s.  Osben  

ch.  m.  Lea  

b.g.  Chick  Bills  

WeedenK  

b.  m.  Mnd  River  Belle 
W.  H  


2:2o  Ci^ASS  Pacing. 


3 

2 

2 

G 

() 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1 

1 

I 

5 

ft 

5 

4 

3 

ti 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


H.  C.  House.  Pittsburg,  Pa   

M.  O.  Stokes.  I'rbana,  Ohio  

Wra.  S.  Wing,  Gambler,  Ohio  

C-  S.  Barn,-,  Springfield,  Ohio  

r>.  H.  Moore,  Athens,  Ohio  

Frank  Hcdrick.  Hlftnchester,  Ohio   Calientia  

G.  W.  Clover,  rpdegraff,  Ohio   b.  m.  Bessie  B.. 

W.  J.  White,  Rockport,  Ohio   b.  s.  Plutone  . 


g.  m.  Maud. . . 
b.  m.  Belle  K 
b.  g.  Billy  W. 

Jack  

Telford. 


3 

Dis. 

0 

G 

Dis. 

1 

1 

1 

G 

7 

f) 

4 

C 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Time  —  2 : 20}^,  2 : 20»^,  2 : 19'^ 
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2:23  CI.ASS  Trotters. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc, 


Naine  of  Animal. 


i.  B.  Flctchci,  Newport,  Ky  
.  V.  Grace,  Chillicothc,  Ohio  

Harris  Egolf.  ^^tna.  Ohio  

Evan  Jones,  Granville,  Ohio  

S.  Blamer,  Johnstown,  Ohio  

M.  Bowerman,  Lexingfton,  Ky  

J.  H.  Schoenberg:er,  Syracuse,  Ohio 
H.  D.  Kygar,  Darrtown,  Ohio  


s.  g.  Honest  Duke 
ch.  s.  George  Neil 

b.  s.  McKinlev  

b.  m.  Allie  J.:  

b.  s.  Attraction  

b.  c.  Wilburn.  — 

b.  m.  Bessie  

br.m.  Lucy  


Time  —  2 : 27^,  2 :  27,  2 : 283^. 


2:28  Class  Trotters. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


Ed.  Hall,  Columbus.  Ohio  ,  b  m.  Happiness  . 


Burton  Case,  Granville,  Ohio. 

W.  T.  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Bishop  Bros.,  Jerome,  Ohio  

A.  B.  Grove,  Newark,  Ohio   

G.  W.  Glover,  Updegraff,  Ohio  

J.  B.  Buckland.  ChiTlicothe,  Ohio  . 

Fostci  Webb,  Hamilton,  Ohio  

W.  Y.  Graves,  Indianapolis.  Ind. . . 
A.  R.  Miller,  Pataskala,  Ohio  


b.  g.  llurst. 

Elma  

s.m.  Amazon   

ch.  g.  Actor  

ch.  s.  Poneto   

b.  ni.  Dakota   

br.  s.  Pantheon  B  . 

blk.g.  Ali  

b.  g.  Ap.  Alert  


2 

2 

4 

4 

9 

9 

8 

10 

3 

3 

10 

6 

1 

10 

7 

5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

9 

7 

10 

4 

6 

9 

5 

5 

8 

2 

6 

8 

5 

8 

7 

7 

2 

3 

Time  -  2 : 23":J^.  2 : 23K,  2 : 25»4,  2 : 22*^. 


2 : 40  Class  Pacers. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


Chas.  Seigle,  Newark,  Ohio  

J.  W.  Stillwell,  Troy.  Ohio  

J.  W.  Barger,  Waverly,  Ohio  

G.  W.  Glover,  Updeeraff,  Ohio  

C.  L.  Sherwood,  Plain  City,  Ohio  . . . . 
Jas.  McCormick,  Millersburg,  Ohio 

R.  W.  Purdum,  Plain  Citv,  Ohio  

S.  R.  Dunkin.  London,  Ohio  


br.  g.  Freddie  S.. 
b.  s.  Almont  D.. . 

Dan  B  

Black  B  

br.  m.  Minnie  K, 

b.  g.  J.  R  

ch.  s.  Vixen  

b.  g.  Geo.  K  


Time-2:21M.  2:213^.  2:21^.  2:2654- 

2:19  Class  Trotters. 


4  5 

2  6 

3  2 
Dis. 
Dis. 

5  4 

6  3 
1  1 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


W.  Y.  Graves,  Indianapolis,  Ind  

D.  Kelly.  Columbus,  Ohio  

L.  W.  JCllenwood,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 


b.  g.  Ben  Wallace 
b.  g.  Alhanibra. . . 
br.  s.  Oudan  


13     12  2 

2  12  11 

3  2    3    3  3 


Time  —  2 : 2.3»^.  2 :  '23%.  2 :  ZVi,  2  :21%,  2  -.21%. 
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2:45  Class  Trotters. 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice, 


Name  of  Animal. 


Guttcry  &  Moore,  Marion.  Ohio  

W.  T.  Brown,  Dayton,  Ohio  

H.  D.  Kvgar,  Darrtown,  Ohio  

J.  H.  Schoenl>erger,  Syracuse.  Ohio 

Jno.  McRitrick,  Jerome,  Ohio  

Clem  Beachey,  Lebanon.  Ohio  


g.  s.  Coaston  

Ed.  Kent   

br.ra.  Lucy  

g.g.I.  H.S  

b.  m.  Ellen  B  

b.  g.  Almont  Boy 


Time  —  2 : 30}4,  2  :  '29\,  2  .  28^,  2 : 26,^^. 


Free  for  All  Pacers. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


.  *  

V.  L.  Weakley,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Jno.  M.  Adams,  Coshocton,  Ohio 
C.  F.  Lyon,  Steubenville,  Ohio  . . 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


b.  g.  Jack  Bowers. 

Pixlpy  Boy  

b.  m. Morelia... . . 


Time  —  2 :  li%  2 : 15,  2 :  Vr*4. 


Three- Year -Old  Trotters. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


M.  Bowerman,  Lexington.  Ky  . . . 

Warren  Bros.,  Athens,  Ohio  

Jonathan  Hay,  Ashville,  Ohio — 
Geo.  O.  France,  Springfield,  Ohio 


b.c.  Wilbum... 

Polly  T  

8.S.  £lire  

Gaynelle  Hope 


1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

S 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Time  — 2:41,  2:33»^  2:28. 


Hurdle  Race  —  Mile  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heat. 


Jas.  Whealdon.  Columbus,  Ohio  

W.Havemier,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 

F.  E.  Keyes,  Columbus.  Ohio  

&obt.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 


b.  f.  Evening  

b.  g.  Burns  

b.  g.  Custer  

ch.  g.  Lord  Russell 


Time  — 2:  (M. 
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Running  —  Mile  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heat. 


J.  P.  Millt  r.  PauHinjr.  Ohio   

Waddle  Bros..  Marion,  Ohio  

Noves  Bros.,  LaRue,  Ohio  

E.  Paddleford,  East  St.  Lonis,  Mo 
G.  W.  Henry.  Chillieothe,  Ohio. . . 


b.  p.  Si^eculator. . . 

b.  g.  Darius   

ch.  s.  B(ib  Inffcrsol 

ch.  sr.  Stnrligfht  

s.  s.  Palestine  


Time  —  1 : 47. 


Running  —  One  -  Half  Mile  Heats. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


O  H.  Wood.  Hanover.  Ohio  

W.  H.  Grayson,  Madison,  111  — 
Bouseiiirer  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio 
PUmer  Brown.  Weston,  Ohio  . . 


b.  fr.  Targret  

b.  g.  I,tt lie  Fred. .  .. 

b.  g.  Marion  Star  

b,  m.  Emma  Hooper, 


Time— : 51,  :51M,  :53>^. 


Selling  Race — Mile  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Noves  Bros.,  LaRue.  Ohio  

J.  W.  Haye.«,  Washington  C.  H..  Ohio 
W.  Haveniicr,  New  Lexington,  Ohio  . 
Waddle  Bros.,  Marion,  Ohio  


ch.  8.  Bob  Ingersol 

ch.  g.  Bugle  

b.  g.  Byrne  

br.  g.  Darius  


Time— 1:47»<. 


Running  — Mile  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heat 


E.  Paddleford.  East  St.  Louis.  Mo. . . 
W.  Havetnier,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 
Waddle  Bros.,  Marion.  Ohio  


ch.  g.  Starlight 
ch.  g.  Byrne... 
br.  g.  Darius  . . 


Time  — 1:17!^^. 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Jno.  Whealdon,  Columbus.  Ohio. . 

F.  E.  Keyes,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Roht.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
J  P.  Miller,  Paulding,  Ohio  


Name  of  Animal. 


I 


b.  f.  Evening  

Beau  ford  

ch.  g.  Lord  Rus.sell 
b.  g.  Speculation. . . 


Heat. 


Time  — 1 :57;^. 


Running  — One- HAI.F  Mile  Heats.' 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heats. 


Bausinger  Bros..  Marion,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Grayson,  Madison,  111  

Thos.  A.  Gregg,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio 

O.  H.  Wood,  Hanover,  Ohio  

Elmer  Brown,  Weston,  Ohio   


b.  g.  Marion  Star  

b.  g.  Little  Fred  

Squball  

b.  g.  Target  

b.  m.  Emma  Hooper 


1  1 

2  3 
5  4 
8  5 
4  2 


Time  — :  5%  :5% 


Running  to  Harness  — Mile  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heat. 


W.  G.  Mathews,  Homer,  Ohio. 
Chas.  Talbot  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 


McGuire  

Sam  Belknap 
Jim  Russell  . 


Time  -  2 : 19. 


Special  Hurdle  Race  —  Mile  Dash. 


Owner's  Najne  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


P.  E.  Keyes,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 


Custer  

Beauford. 
Richmond 


Time  — 2:  n. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
Handicap  —  Mii^e  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heat. 


Noveii  Bros.,  LaRue,  Ohio  

E.  Paddleford,  East  St.  I,ouis.  Mo. 
Robt.  Thompson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Jno.  Whealdon,  Columbus.  Ohio  . . 


Bob  Ingersol. 

Starlight  

Lord  Russell 
On  foot  


Time  —  1 :  AT%. 


Consoi^ation  Rack  —  Mn.E  Dash. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Heat. 


J.  P.  Miller,  Paulding,  Ohio  

Thos.  A.  Gregg,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio 
W.  Havemier,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
Elmer  Brown,  Weston,  Ohio  


Bugle  

b.  g.  Speculation  — 

Squball  

ch.  g.  Byrne  

b.  m.  Emma  Hooper 


Time  — 1:49  J4. 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


a 


Bull  J  years  old  <zmd  over, 

ikaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.  Y  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co..Claridon,  Ohio. 

C.  L.  Gerlaugh.  Oshom,  Ohio   

D.  M  Evans  &  Co..  Vencdocia.  Ohio  


Bull  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.Y  

C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio. 


Bull  I  year  old  and  Undtrr  2. 


Kellogg  Stock  Fann  Co.,  Claridon.  Ohio — 

C.  L.  Gerlaujfh,  OAborn.  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

D.  M.  EvanH  &  Co..  Venedocia,  Ohio  


Bull  calf. 

Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.Y  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio  

Same  .... 

C.  Ir.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn.  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith.  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Same  ' 

D.  M.  Evans  &  Co..  Venedocia,  Ohio  


Cow  jf  years  old  and  over. 


Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.Y  

Same   

Same   

Same   

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio. 

Same 

C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio  

Same   

D.  M.  Evans  &  Co.,  Venedocia,  Ohio  

Same   


Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


Aaron  Barber,  Avon.  N.Y  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio. 

C.  I*.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio  

D.  M.  Evans  &  Co..  Venedocia,  Ohio  


Heifer  i  year  old  and  under  2, 


Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.Y  

Same   

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio. 

C.  L.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio  

D.  M.  Evans  &  Co.,  Venedocia,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   


Heifer  calf. 

AAron  Barber, Avon,  N.Y  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Clandon,  Ohio. 

C.  I,  ^rlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio  

D.  M.  Evans  &  Co.,  Venedocia,  Ohio  

Same   


Youn^  Marshall. 
Surprisus  King. . 


Second 


Forest  Grove  Abbotsbum. 


First . . 


Second . 
First . . . 


Baron  Violet. 
Secret  Victor. 


Sharon  Marshall . 


Second  . 
First . . . 


First . . . 
Second . 


Bromley. . 
Marlowe  . 


Lady  Waterloo  

Lady  Sharon  

Waterloo  Lass  

Necklace  20th  

Fannie  Andrie  19th. 
Oakland  Lady  6th  . 


First ... 
Second  . 


Mary  Abbottsburn  7th 
Chensy  Knight  18th  . . . , 


First . . 


Lady  Sharon  2d. 
Waterloo  Girl.. .. 
Stella  2d  


Second 


Second 


First . 


Belle  Marshall  

Oakland  Lady  8th. 


First . . 


Second 


A.  R. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
CATTLE  —  Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


BXHIBITOR'S  HERD. 

Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  3  years  old  or  orer,  one 
cow  or  heifer  2  years  ola  and  under  ^.  one  heifer 
J  year  old  and  under  2,  and  one  heifer  under  t 
year  old,  all  owned  by  the  exhibitor. 

Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.Y. 


Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio. 
C.  I*.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio. 


D.  M.  Evans  &  Co.,  Venedocia,  Ohio  

BREEDER'S  HERDS. 

Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age.  the 
bulls  to  be  owned  and  the  females  owned  and  bred 
.  by  the  exhibitor. 


Aaron  Barber,  .-Vvon.N.Y  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio. 

■C.  L.  Gerlaugli,  Osborn,  Ohio  

D  M.  Evans  &  Co.,  Venedocia,  Ohio  


Four  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age,  the 
get  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  get  betng 
sired,and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 


:  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio. 


Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Clfi 

C  L.  Gerlaugh,  Osborn,  Ohio  

D.  M.  Evans  &  Co.,  Venedocia,  Ohio. 


Expert  Judge  — G.  W.  Hiakett. 


First . 


Devons. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Bull  J  years  old  and  over. 

D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,Casstown.Ohio  

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,Casstown,  Ohio  

Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio  

Bull  calf. 

D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,Casstown,  Ohio  

Same   

Cow  J  years  old  and  over. 

D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,Casstown,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   


Cow  or  htifer  2  years  old  and  under  3. 


D.  J.  Whitmore  &  Co..  Casstown,  Ohio. 
Same 


Heifer  i  year  old  and  under  2. 


D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio. 
Same 


Name  of  Animal. 


Butterworth  . 


John  H  .. 
Cooley  2d  . 


Leda  Hebe . 
Jane  Eyre. . 
Jessica  


Charlotte  Bronte. 
Jennie  June  2d  ... 


Cleopatra  2d  . 


First . 


First  . . 
Second 


First  . . . 


First ...      20  00 


First  . . 
Second 


Second . 
First  . . . 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Heifer  calf. 

First  . . . 
Second  . 

:;io  00 

5  00 

Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflBce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 
< 


EXHIBITOR'S  HERD. 


Herd  of  one  bull^  one  cow  3  years  old  or  overdone 
cow  or  heifer  3  years  old  and  under  j,  one  heifer 
I  year  old  and  under  2^  and  i  heifer  under  1  year 
ofd^  all  owned  by  the  exhibitor. 


J).  J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,Casstown,  Ohio  

BREEDER'S  HERDS. 

Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age,  the 
bull  to  be  oit/ned  and  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 


D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Casstown,  Ohio  

J^our  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age,  the 
get  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  get  being 
sired,  and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

D.J.  Whitmore  &  Co., Casstown, Ohio  


First . . 


First . . . 


First . . 


40  00 


40  00 


30  00 


Expert  fudge  — O.  W.  Hiskett. 


Jerseys. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Bull  3  years  old  and  over. 

A.  H.  Cooley,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y  

Same   

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock,  Columbus,  Ohio  

l^wis  Dinniger,  Greenville,  Ohio  

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

A.  H.  Cooley,  I^ittle  Britain,  N.  Y  

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock,  Columbus.  Ohio  

I^wis  Dinniger.  Greenville,  Ohio  

Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hallock,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Same  .  ... 


Mackenack  2d  

Pedro  6th  

Nestor  of  St.  I«ambert. 
Captain  Ned  


Frolicsome  

Poets  Dream  of  St.  L. 
Harry  Boy  


Victor  Hugo  

Orphan  Boy  of  St.  1,. . . , 
Sallie's  Exile  of  St.  I,. 


First . . . 
Second . 


First . . 
Second 


First  . 


Second 


$20  00 
10  00 


20  00 
10  00 


10  00 


•  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
CATTLE  —  Jerseys  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Bull  calf. 


A.  H.  Coolev,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y  

Mrs.  A.  M.  kallock,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 

Lewis  Dinniger.  Greenville,  Ohio.  . . 


Cow  J  years  old  and  over. 


A.  H.  Cooley,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. . . . 

Same   

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Same 

Same 

Lewis  Dinniger,  Greenville,  Ohio — 
Same  .... 


Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


A.  H.  Cooley,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Lewi.s  Dinniger,  Greenville,  Ohio  


Heifer  t  year  old  and  under  2. 

A.  H.  Cooley.  Little  Britain.  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same   

Lewis  Dinniger.  Greenville,  Ohio  .".  


Heifer  calf. 


A.  H.  Cooley.  Little  Britain,  N.  Y  

Same   

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Lewis  Dinniger,  Greenville,  Ohio  


Niobe  Girl's  Beauty  

Nestor  of  St.  Lambert  12th. 


First . . . 
Second  . 


Monmouth  Lady  

Tog  

Meme  2d  

Klinor  Wells  2d  

Nestor's  Beauty  of  St.  L- 

Certe  Iki  

Lady  Fawuette  


First . 
.Second . 


My  Lady  Angetta  

Flower  of  Cavoril  3d  . 
Lady  Minette. 


Pappy  of  St.  Lambert  . 
Polly  An  thy  Rose  


Second  . 


Mackenack's  Gem  

Rufus  Pride  

Rufus  Gem  

Sweet  Brier  ol  St.  Anne  . . 

Queen  of  all  Flowers  

Hazel  of  St.  Lambert  2d. . 
Nestor's  Lady  Woodbine. 


Second  . 


First  . 


Rufus  Dolly  

Rufus  Mar3'  Ann  

Exile's  Star  Pogis  

Nestor's  Meine  of  St.  L. 
Exile's  Dainty  Riotor.. 

Golden  Hope.'.  

St.  Anne's  Careta  

Sweet  Clover  Blossom. . 


Second  . 


Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


EXHIBITOR'S  HERD. 


^ Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  j  years  old  or  over,  one 
cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  one  heifer  i 
year  old  and  under  ^,  an  J  /  heifer'  under  /  year 
old,  all  owned  by  the  rxhibitor. 


A.  H.  Cooley.  Little  Britain,  N.  Y  

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hallock,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lewis  Dinniger,  Greenville,  Ohio. . . . 


First  .. 


140  0O< 
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CATTLE  —  Sweepstakes  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


E 
s 

e 


BKEEDERS'  HERDS. 


Jf^rd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age,  the 
bull  to  br  owufd  ana  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exht&itor. 


Jl.  H.  Coolcy.  Utile  Britain,  N.  Y  

Ifrs.  A.  M.  Hallock,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Xewis  Diunisrer,  Greenville,  Ohio. . . . 


Jour  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age, 
the  get  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  get 
being  sired,  and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 

A.  H.  Coolcy.  Little  Britain,  N.  Y  


First . . 


First . . 


$40  00 


30  00 


Expert  fudge  — Q.  S.  Plumb. 


Ayrshires. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 
< 


Bull  J  years  old  and  over. 

Oeorgc  H.  Bell.  Rome,  N.  Y.  

J.  P.  Beatty.  Pataskala,  Ohio    

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

J.  P.  Beatty,  Pataskala,  Ohio  

Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

Ceo.  H.  Bell.  Rome,  N.  Y  

J.  P.  Beatty,  Pataskala,  Ohio  

Bull  calf 

•Geo.  H.  Bell.  Rome.  N.  Y   . . . 

J.  P.  Beatty,  PaUskala,  Ohio   

Cow  J  years  old  and  over. 

Ceo.  H.  Bell,  Rome,  N.  Y  

Same   

J.  P.  Beatty,  PaUskala,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

tko.  H.  Bell,  Rome,  N.  Y  

J.  P.  Beatty,  PaUskala,  Ohio  

Heifer  t  year  old  and  under  2. 

Ceo.  H.  Bell,  Rome.  N.  Y. :  

Same   

J.  P.  Beatty,  PaUskala,  Ohio  

Heifer  calf. 

Ceo.  H.  Bell,  Rome,  N.  Y  

Same   

J.  P.  Beatty,  Pataskala,  Ohio  


King  of  the  Park  5th. 
Tallahassa  


Jo  Jo. 


Columbian  King . 
WapeU  


Prince  Trisham. 
Torpedo  


I<ady  Winfield  . . 
Lady  Strykcr ... 

Cleopatra   

Lady  Jewess  2d. 
Mazeppa  


Lady  Winfield  2d . 
Vina  


Columbian  Queen . 
Buttercup's  Belle. . 
Hazel  


Beauty  of  Riverside. 
Esther  of  Riverside  . 
Rhoda  


Second . 
First  .. 


First . . 


First . . . 
Second . 


Second . 
First . . . 


Second . 
First . . . 


Second 
First . . 


Second 


First . . 


First . . 
Second 


1 10  00 

20  00 


20  00 


10  00 
5  00 


5  00 
10  00 


10  00 
15  00 


5  00 
10  00 


500 


10  00 


10  00 
5  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
CATTLE  —  Sweepstakes. 


Owner'8  Name  and  Postolfice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


EXHIBITOR'S  HERD. 


Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  7  years  old  or  over,  one 
cow  or  heifer  2  years  ola  and  under  ^  one  heifer 
1  year  old  and  under  2,  and  one  hetfer  under  j 
year  old,  all  owned  by  the  exhibitor. 


Geo.  H.  Bell,  Rome,  N.  Y  

J.  P.  Beatty,  Pataskala,  Ohio  . 


BREEDERS'  HERDS. 


Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  anv  age,  the 
bull  to  be  owned  and  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 


Geo.  H.  Bell,  Rome.  N.  Y  

J.  P  Beatty.  Pataskala,  Ohio  . 


Four  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age, 
the  fict  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  get 
beinf!  sired,  and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 


Geo.  H.Bell,  Rome.  NY  

'J.  P.  Beatty,  Pataskala,  Ohio  . 


First . . 


First . . 


First. . 


Expert  Judge  — Q.  S.  Plumb. 


H013TEINS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Bull  J  years  old  and  over. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Link  Bumham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio  

Wesley  Purdani  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio., 
Same 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio. . . 
Wesley  Piirdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio.. . 
Same 

Wesley  Purdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Bull  calf 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohi«.   

Same   

Link  Bumham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio. . . 

Same 

Wesley  Purdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Same 


Aaggie  Beauty  2d  Statesman 
Friends  Boelyn  


Nellie  Burk. 


Vasaline's  Statesman. 
Boelyn  of  Grasmere.  .. 
Pietertza  of  Grasmere. 


Apple  Pic. 
Export . . . . . 


Second 


Second . 
First . . . 


Second 


First . . 


First . . 
Second 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


6 


a 

9 

o 

a 


Cow  .J  years  old  and  over. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   , 

Same   

Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio. 
Same 

Wesley  Purdam.  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Same   


Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio. 
Same 

Wesley  Purdam,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Same   


Heifer  i  year  old  and  under  2. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock.  Ohio. . . 
Same 

Wesley  Purdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Same 

Heifer  calf. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock,  Ohio. . . 

Same 

Wesley  Purdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Same 


Vasaline  

Adventuress  8d  

Nancy  Dewdrop  2d. 

Regoia  4th  

Fannie  Reurke  


Salina  Fairmont  2d. 

Hazel  Boelyn  

Lady  Huebsche  


Nieta  2d  

Dells  Boelyn  

Bodera  Lincoln  of  Grasmere. 


Mary  Hilton. 
Skeeter  


First . 


Second 


First . . 


Second . 


Second 


First . . 


First  . . 
Second 


$15  00 

"io'oo 


10  00 
"500 


500 

io'oo 


10  00 
5  00 


Sweepstakes. 


e 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

3 

s 

a 

9 

o 

I 

a 

< 

EXHIBITOR'S  HERD. 

Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  j  years  old  or  over,  one 
cow  or  heifer  2  years  old and  under  ^.  one  heifer 
I  year  ola  and  under  2,  and  one  heifer  under  i 
year  old,  all  owned  by  the  exhibitor, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Link  Burnham  &  Bro.,  Woodstock.  Ohio  

Wesley  Purdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

BREEDERS'  HERDS. 

Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age,  the 
bull  to  be  owned  and  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Sou,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Wesley  Purdam  (agent;,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Four  animals  of  either  sex  uuder  4  years  of  age, 
the  get  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  gel 
being  siredy  and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the 
exhwitor. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Wesley  Purdam  (agent),  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


First  . 


First  . . 


First  . 


140  00 


40  00 


30  00 


Expert  Judge  — C.  S.  Plumb. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


CATTLE  — BI.ACK  FohU 


c 

Ownor's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

9 

1 

S3 
S 

o 

V 

u 

g 

cu 

< 

Bull  f  years  old  and  over, 

J>.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Bull  3  years  old  and  under  j. 

I>.  Bndfute  &  Son,  Cedar\nlle,  Ohio  

Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

ID.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Bull  calf. 

.X>.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio  , 

Cow  J  years  old  and  over, 

I>.  Bradfute  ife  Son,  Cedarville.  Ohio  

Same   

Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

1>.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Same   

Heifer  i  year  old  and  under  2. 

1>.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Same   

Heifer  calf 

I>.  Bradfute  &  Son.  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Same   


Zaire  5th   

Quinto  of  Meadow  Brook 

Hurley  

I^eroy  

Bonnie  

Lavender  

Bess   

Lillian  

Bern ice   

Bertha  

Lady  

Bonita  


First .  . 


First .  . 


First . 


First . 


Second  . 
First  . . . 


Second 
First  . . 


First . . . 
Second . 


First . . 
Second 


SWKEPSTAKES. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premiam. 

B 
9 

0 
& 
< 

EXHIBITOR'S  HERD. 

Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  j  years  old  or  over,  one 
cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  one  heifer 
t  year  old  and  under  2,  and  one  hetfer  under  / 
year  old,  all  owned  by -the  exhibitor. 

First . . . 

140  Ot 

BREEDERS'  HERDS. 

Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age.  the 
bull  to  be  owned  ana  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 

First . . . 

40  00 

Four  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age, 
the  get  of  one  bull,  to  be  07vned  at  the  time  of  get 
being  sired,  and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 

First . . . 

do  00 

Expert  fudge  —  G.  W.  Hiskett. 
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a 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

3 

a 
a 

o 

1 

Bui/  J  years  old  and  over. 


T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

H.Stormont.  Cedarville.  Ohio. 


Bull  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


.  H.Storniont,  Cedtirville.  Ohio  

.  W.  Vaughan  &  Son,  Caraington,  Ohio. 


Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

H.Stormont,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

Bull  calf. 


T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

H.Stormont,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

W.  Vaughan  &  Son.  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Cow  J  years  old  and  over. 


T.  Hills.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

H.Stormont,  Cedarville,  Ohio...  

W.  Vaughan  &  Son,  Cardington!  Ohio. 

Same 

Same 


Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 


T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

H.Stormont,  Cedarville  Ohio. 


Heifer  i  year  old  and  under  2. 


T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

H.Stormont,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

Heifer  calf. 


T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

W.  Vaughan  &  Son,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Same 


The  Ensign. 
Solomon  — 


Adjutant 
Lucre  .... 


Tristam . 
Major . . . 


Nananda  . 
LittieBiii! 


Gleeful   

Nanny   

Aspana  

Lady  of  the  Park. 

Bee   

Jcauette  


Ultrada  2d  

Glee  

Nector  Beauty. 


Christy. . 
Rocklet . 
Alice  . . . . 


Glisten   

Lady  Bright. 

Jose   

Lady  Low  


First . . . 
Second . 


Second . 
First . . . 


First . . 
Second 


Second 
First  . . 


Second 


Second . 
First . .  : 


Second 
First .  - . 


Second 


First . . 


Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


o 
s 

< 


BXBI&ITOR'S  HBRD. 


Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  j  years  old  or  over,  one 
cow  01^  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  ^,  one  heifer 
I  year  old  and  under  2,  and  one  hetfer  under  i 
•  oldt  all  owned  by  the  exhibitor. 


V.  T.  HiUs,  DcUware,.  Ohio. 


The  Ensign,  No.  3096.  and 
females   First  . . . 


140  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
CATTLE — Sweepstakes  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


BREEDERS'  HERDS. 


Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age,  ihe 
bull  to  be  owned  and  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  ihe  exhibitor. 


V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio  

J.  H.  Stormont,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Four  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age^ 
the  get  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  get 
being  stred,  and  ihe  get  owned  and  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 

V.  T.  Hills.  Delaware,  Ohio  

J.  H.  Stormont,  Cedarville,  Ohio  


Tristam  and  females. 


First  . 


Expert  Judge  —  C.  W.  Hiskett. 


Polled  Durhams. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Bull  J  years  old  and  over. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico.  Ind  

Bull  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind  

.  Bull  calf 

J.  H  Miller,  Mexico.  Ind  

Cow  J  years  old  and  over. 

J.  H.  Miller.  Mexico.  Ind  

Same   

Cow  or  heifer  2  years  old  and  under  j. 

T.  il.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind  

Same   

Heifer  i  year  old  and  under  2. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind  

Same  

Heifer  calf 

J.  H.  Miller.  Mexico,  Ind  

Same   


Young  Hamilton.. 

Gay  Monarch  

Red  Rose  Duke  

Lorena  

Model  

Kittv  Wells  

Red 'Rose  54th  

Dora  

Ophelia  Beauty  4th 

Lilly  Langtr>'  4th. 
Lilly  Langtry  3d... 


First . 


First . .. 


First . 


First  . . 
Second 


Second . 
First  .  ..j 


Second . 
First  . 


Second 
First  . . 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 

CATTLE  —  Sweepstakes. 


lOT 


Owner's  Name  and  Fostoffice. 

Premium. 

a 
s 

i 

< 

EXHIBITOft'S  HERD. 

Herd  of  one  bull,  one  cow  7  years  old  or  over,  one 
cow  or  heifer  2  years  oltt and  under  ?.  one  heifer 
I  year  old  and  under  2,  and  one  heifer  under  i 
year  old,  all  oivned  by  the  exhibitor. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind  

First . . . 

140  (X> 

BREEDERS'  HERDS. 

Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  females  of  any  age,  the 
bull  to  be  owned  and  the  females  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 

J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind  

First . . 

40  OO 

Four  animals  of  either  sex  under  4  years  of  age, 
the  get  of  one  bull,  to  be  owned  at  the  time  of  get 
being  siredy  and  the  get  owned  and  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 

First  ... 

30  00 

Expert  Judge  — G.  W.  Hiskett. 


Grand  Sweepstakes  for  Beef  Breeds. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


o 
S 
< 


Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers,  all 
of  one  breed  and  owned  exclusively  by  the  ex- 
hibitor. 


Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  N.  Y  

D.  Bradfute  &  Son,  Cedarville,  Ohio    

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Company,  Claridon,  Ohio. 
J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Ind  


First  . 


S.  cup. 


Expert  Judges  — G.  W.  Hiskett.  Benj.  M.  Allen. 


Grand  Sweepstakes  for  Dairy  Breeds. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

Premium. 

Amount. 

Herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers,  all 
of  one  breed  and  owned  exclusively  by  the  ex- 
hibitor. 

First . . . 

S.  cui> 

Expert  Judge  — Q.  S.  Plumb. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  DAIRY  TEST. 


For  seven  years  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  maintained  a 
State  Dairy  Test,  in  which  the  general  plan  has  been  changed  in  but  one 
particular,  namely;  instead  of  making  the  test  on  the  Fair  Grounds 
-during  the  Fair,  it  is  made  at  the  home  of  the  cow  under  normal  and 
natural  conditions,  and  at  a  time  and  season  which  best  suits  the  owner. 

During  the  seven  years  the  entries  have  varied  very  much,  running 
as  low  as  three  in  number,  and  as  high  as  ten.  A  more  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  test  is  observed  in  the  breeds  entered.  During  all  these 
seven  years  not  one  Guernsey,  nor  one  Ayrshire,  has  been  entered,  all 
of  these  preferring  to  remain  on  neutral  ground  rather  than  take  the 
<:hances  of  defeat.  The  interest  seems  to  have  developed  very  slowly, 
the  above  named  breeds  not  entering  at  all,  and  the  others  only  in  a  very 
limited  way.  A  summary  of  the  seven  years  test  shows  that  there  have 
been  twenty-six  entries  of  the  Holsteins,  eleven  Red  Polled,  four  Jer- 
seys, and  one  Shorthorn. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  test  (seven  years  ago)  the  highest  num- 
ber pounds  of  milk  produced  by  one  cow  in  twenty-four  hours  was  given 
l)y  a  cow  owned  by  W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohio;  quantity, 
84.62  pounds. 

The  largest  yield  of  butter  fat  produced  within  the  last  four  years  in 
this  test  in  twenty-four  hours  was  from  a  cow  of  the  same  herd ;  quan- 
tity of  fat  2.44  pounds. 

This  same  firm  of  W.  B.  Smith  &  Son  have  taken  a  deep  interest  ia 
the  milk  test,  having  entered  more  cows  than  any  other  breeders,  and 
this  year  gave  fifty  dollars  with  the  hope  of  drawing  out  some  good  indi- 
viduals to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  points  of  interest,  including  the  name 
and  breed  of  each  cow,  age,  date  of  last  calf,  date  of  test,  total  weight 
of  milk  given  in  twenty-four  hours,  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  per  cent,  of 
jsolids  not  fat,  and  per  cent,  of  total  solids: 
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ENTRIES  AND  AV/ARDS. 
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BNTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


The  above  table  shows  five  entries,  all  Holsteins.  Four  of  these 
were  entered  by  W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  one  by 
C.  W.  Horr,  of  Wellington,  Ohio.  During  these  tests,  as  in  former 
years,  the  cows  have  been  placed  by  their  owners  in  the  hands  of  the 
tester,  and  subject  to  his  directions.  I  have  personally  examined  each 
cow  tested  and  found  them  milked  perfectly  clean,  and  have  been  careful 
to  see  that  the  final  milking  was  not  extended  over  the  twenty -four 
hours. 

The  first  premium  of  thirty  dollars  is  for  the  largest  yield  of  fat; 
second  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  next  largest  quantity  of  fat.  First 
belongs  to  Lady  of  Lyons  VI.,  owned  by  Mrs.  Esther  Horr,  of  Welling- 
ton, Ohio.  Second  to  Needy,  owned  by  W,  B.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Yield  of  the  first,  2.11  pounds  butter  fat;  yield  of  the 
cecond,  1.99  pounds. 

For  largest  yield  of  solids  not  including  fat,  first  prize  to  Lady  of 
Lyons  VI.,  owned  by  Mrs.  Esther  Horr.  of  Wellington,  Ohio;  second 
to  Verbell  May,  owned  by  W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Columbus,  Ohio;  the 
first  giving  6.30  pounds  of  solids  not  fat  and  the  second  6.28  pounds. 

The  cow  Lady  of  Lyons  was  tested  a  second  time  three  weeks  after 
the  test  given  in  the  table,  and  gave  a  yield  of  82.16  pounds  of  milk. 
This  test  was  lower  both  in  per  cent.,  butter  fat  and  in  solids  not  fat, 
possibly  due  in  part  to  a  cold  rain,  which  lasted  for  a  full  hour,  just 
before  she  was  put  under  test. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Fremont  Hickman,  Tester. 
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SHEEP  —  Merinos. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Ram  3  years  old  and  over. 


R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan.  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

U.  Cook.  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  

T.  Lovetl  &  .Sons,  yuincy,  Ohio  

S.  Blamer.  Johnstown,  Ohio  

D.  W.  Evans,  Venedocia,  Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton, Ohio  


Ram  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


Wilson  Bros  ,  Frederick  town,  Ohio. . . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan.  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
S.  Blamer,  Johnstown.  Ohio  


Ram  lamb. 


Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericklown,  Ohio  ... 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia.  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanag-au,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. . 

J.  Lovctt  &  Sons,  Quincy.Cftiio  , 

S.  Blamer,  Johnstown,  O'hio  , 

H.  G.  McDowell.  Canton,  Ohio  


Ewe  over  2  years  old. 


R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Same 

U.Cook.  West  Mansfield, Ohio  

Same   

J.  Lo\'ett  &  Sons,  Quincy.  Ohio  

S.  Blamer.  Johnstown,  Ohio  

H.G.  McDowell.  Can  ton,  Ohio  , 


Ewe  under  2  years  old. 

R.  n.  William.son,  Xenia,  Ohio  

M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. . 

.  Irovett  &  Sons,  Quinc>%  Ohio  

i.  Blamer.  Johnstown,  Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  


Ewe  lamb. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Frederick  town.  Ohio  . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  Lovett  &  Sons,  Quincy,  Ohio  

S.  Blamer.  Johnstown,  Ohio   

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  


Second  . 
First 


Second . 
First 


Second . 
First . . . 


Second  . 


First . . 


First . . 
Second . 


Second . 
First 


$5  00 
10  00 


5  00 
10  00 


3  00 
5  00 


5  00 


10  00 


10  00 
"506 


3  00 
'5  06 


Expert  Judge  ^  J Amc9  W.  Moore. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 

SHEEP  — Dei^ne  Merinos. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


6 


Ram  2  years  old  and  over. 


A.  T.  Garaber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown.  Ohio  ... 

K.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

John  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville,  Ohio. . 
J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

W.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor,  Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  


Second . 


15  < 


Ram  i  year  old  and  under  2. 


A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  . . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville.  Ohio   , 

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

J.  I,.  Deringer,  Marion,  Ohio  

w.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor.  Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell.  Canton,  Ohio  

A.  T.  Garaber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  


Ram  lamb. 


A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Same   

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown.  Ohio  . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville,  Ohio — 

Same  .  .. 

U.  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  

W.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor,  Ohio. . . 
H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  


Ewe  over  2  vears  old. 


A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Same   

R,  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio  . 

Same 

U.  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  

W.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor,  Ohio  

Same   

H.  G.  McDowell.  Canton,  Ohio  

Same   


Ewe  under  2  years  old. 


A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  .. . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio  . 
Same 

W.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor,  Ohio  

Same   

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  

Same   

A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Same   


Ewe  lamb. 


A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Same   

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  . 
R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville,  Ohio — 
w.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor,  Ohio. . . 

Same 


First... 


Second . 
First . . . 


10  00 


500 
10  00 


First . . . 
Second . 


5  00 
300 


Second 


500 


10  ( 


Pride . 


First . . 


10  00 


Second . 


First... 
Second 


500 


500 
300 


Expert  Judge  —Z^mt&  W.  Moore. 
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SHEEP  —  French  Merinos  —  Rambouillet. 


113 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Anhnal. 

5 
s 

a 

0 

Amount. 

Ram  3  years  old  and  over. 

First  . . . 
Seconil . 

$10  00 

.'1  1)0 

Same   

Ram  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

First  . . 
Second 

10  00 

Ram  lamb. 

First  . . . 
Second . 

.'» 00 
3  00 

£we  over  3  years  old. 

Second . 

5  00 

H  G.  McDowell  Canton  Ohio  

First 

.  10  00 

Ewe  under  3  years  old. 

First ... 

10  00 

Second 

:>  o» 

Ewe  Lamb. 

Second 

3  00 

First . . . 

5  00 

Expert  Judge  —  James  W.  Moore. 


Long  Wools. 
To  include  Lincolns,  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Ram  2  years  old  and  over. 


D.  a  &  R  .  C.  Watt  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

W  r.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Wilsons  &  Woodford.  Moncie,  Ind. . . . 

John  Andregg.  Basil.  Ohio  

G«>.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Same 


Ram  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


I>  B  &  R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

r.  Noblf.  Brrcksville,  Ohio  

^'ilsoni»&  Woodford.  Muncie.  Ind  

Mb  a nd re gg.  Basil,  Ohio  

Geo  Harding  &  .Son,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Same 

>!       A.  R. 


Name  of  Animal. 


vSecond 
First ! '. 


First  . . . 
Second  . 


10  00 

.'■)  (M) 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SHEEP  —  Long  Wooi^  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  ajid  Posto£5ce. 


Name  of  Auimal. 


Ram  Lamb. 


D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

W.  U.  Noble.  Brecksville.  Ohio  

Same   

Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind  

Same   

John  Andregg,  Basil.  Ohio  

•Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Same 

Expert  Judge  — fy.  H.  Todd. 

Ewe  over  2  years  old. 


D.  B.  &.  R.  C.  Watt,  Xeuia.  Ohio  . . . , 

Same   

W.  U.  Noble.  Brecbfiville.  Ohio.  . . . 
Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Same 
Same 


John  Andregg,  Basil,  Ohio 


Harding  &  Son,  Wauke.sha,  Wis. . 
Same 

Ewe  under  2  years  old. 


D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt.  Xenia,  Ohio  

W.  U.  Noble.  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha.  Wis. 
Same 

Wilsons  &  Woodford.  Muncie,  Ind  

Same  ... 
W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  


Ewe  Lamb. 


D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

W^  r.  Noble.  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Same   

Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind  

Same  — 
Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Same 


Second 


First  . 


First  . . 
Second 


First . . 
Second 


Second 


First  . 


Expert  Judge  —  Eli  Dayton. 


OXFORDDOWNS  AND  HaMPSHIREDOWNS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Poslofl5ce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Ram  2  ycat  5  old  and  oi'vy. 


J.  C.  Williamson.  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Geo.  McKerrow,  .Sussex,  Wi.s.   

Same   

Duvall  &  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio  . 
W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 

Same 

J.  Milton.  Marshall.  Mich  


Weston  2r. 
.Shafors  .'vS? 


Ram  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis. . 

Same 


First  . . 


Second 


Second  . 
First  . . . 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SHEEP  —  OxPORDDOWNS  AND  Hampshiredowns  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflRce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Ram  r  year  aid  and'  under  2 — Continued. 


Duvall  &  Taylor,  Marlboro.  Ohio  . 
W.  A.  Shafor.  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 

Same 

Same 

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Ram  Lamb. 


J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Ceo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   

Same   

Duvall  &  Tavlor,  Marlboro,  Ohio 
W.  A.  Shafori  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 

Same 

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Ewe  over  2  years  old. 


J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

■Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  

Same   

Duvall  &  Taylor.  Marlboro.  Ohio  . 
W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 

Same 

J.Milton.  Marshall.  Mich  

Same   


Ewe  under  2  rears  old. 


J.C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Geo.  McKerrow.  Sussex.  Wis  

Same  — 
Duvall  &  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio  . 

Same 

W.  A  Shafor,  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 
Same 

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Ewe  Lamb. 


J.C.Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  

Same   

Duvall  {fe  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio  . 

Same 

W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 
Same 

J  Milton,  itarshall,  Mich   


Shafors  639. , 
^hafors  720. , 
Shafors  665. . 


Shafors  924. 
Shafors  725 


Adams  367. . 
Shafors  562. , 


Shafors  ea*? 
Shafors  678. 


Shafors  749., 
Shafors  755. , 


Second 


•  $300 


First  . 


First . . . 
Second . 


First ... 
Second  . 


First . 


Second 


5  00 


10  00 
5  00 


10  00 
5  00 


5  00 


3  00 


Expert  Judge  — S.  H.  Todd. 


Shropshiredowns. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Kam  3  years  old  and  over. 

T- W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  . . . 

H.W.Chaffee,  Brecksville.  Ohio  

I  J- Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

J-  W.  Reichenbach.  Apple  Creek.  Ohio. . . 

<»•  H.Davison,  Mill  brook,  N.  Y  

Same   


Cieorge  

Prod  King  . 
Columbus. . 


First  . 


Second 


$10  00 


5  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SHEEP  —  Shropshiredowns  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofl&ce. 


•  B 


Name  of  Aaimal. 


'I 


Ram  I  year  old  and  under  2, 


T.  W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  . 

H.  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville  Ohio  

C.  W.  O'Harra,  Galloway,  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

Same   

G.  H.  Davison.  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


»  Ram  lamb. 

T.  W.  Davisson.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Chaffee.  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  O'Harra,  Galloway.  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muucie,  Ind  

Same   

G.  H.  Davison.  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Ewe  over  2  years  old. 


T.W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg, Ohio. . 
Same 

H.  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  O'Harra.  Galloway,  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

Same   

C.  W.  Reichenbach,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
Same 

G.  H.  Davison.  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

San^   


Ezre  under  2  years  old. 

T.  W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg, Ohio. . 
Same 

H.  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  At.  Sons,  Muncie.  Ind  

Same   

C.  W.  Reichenbach.  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
G.  H.  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same  ,   

J.  Milton,  Marshall.  Mich  


JSwe  lamb. 

T  W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  . 
Same 

H.  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  O'Harra,  Galloway,  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

Same   

O.  H.  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   

J.  Milton,  Marshall.  Mich  


Davissons. . . . 
Merideth  .... 
Chaffee  11 ... . 
Williams  815. 


Smoky  

McKinley.  . . . 

Minnie  

Williams 


Towetype . 

Millie  

Amanda. . . 


Beautv   

Willia'ms  825 . 


Chaffee's  31.. 
Chaffee's  29. 


Williams  851. 


$10  00 


Second . 


Second . 


3  00 


First . 


Second . 


First  . 


10  OD 


Second  . 


First . . 


10  oa 


Second  . 


Expert  Judge  —  S.  H.  Todd. 
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SHEEP  —  SOUTHDOWNS. 


Owner's  Name  Mid  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Ram  2  years  old  and  over. 


D.  B.     R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Ceo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  

Same   

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

C.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  Newark,  Ohio —  

Robinson  &  Hafi^rty,  Hanover,  Ohio  

Vir^aia  C  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Ram  I  year  old  and  under  2. 

D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt.  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same  

Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  

Same   

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville.  Ohio  

C.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  Newark,  Ohio  

Same   

Robinson  &  Hagcrty.  Hanover.  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith.  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 
.D.  W.  £vaDs,  Veuedocia,  Ohio  


Ram  lamb. 

D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt.  Xenia.  Ohio. . 
Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  — 

Same  — 
W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  . 

Same 

C  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Same 


Robinsotn  &  Ha^ertv,  Hanover,  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 
Same 


Ewe  over  2  yean  old. 


D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Walt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  

Same   

W.  I'.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio.'  

Same   

Robinson  &  Hagertv,  Hanover.  Ohio  

Virginia  C  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Same 

D.  W.  Evans.  Venedocia,  Ohio  


Ewe  under  2  years  old. 


Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis  

Same   

"W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Same   

C.  C.  Shaw  &  Son.  Newark.  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Hagerty,  Hanover,  Ohio  . .  . . 
Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Same 


Ewe  lamb. 


D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Same   

Geo.  McKerrow,  Sussex,  Wis   

Same   

W.r.  Noble.  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Same   

C  C.Shaw  &  Son.  Newark. Ohio  

Same   

Robinson  &  Htigertv,  Hanover,  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

Same 


Imp.  Windsor. . 

G.J. H. 438  

Captain  Kidd 


Shaw  75  . . . 
Shaw  ."SO  . .. 
G.J.  H.511. 
Woodside . 


Shaw  100  .. , 
Shaw  102  . . 
G.  J.H.5o5., 


G.J.H.415 


Shaw  G;t . . . . 
G.J.n.'Jj07. 


Shaw  10:}.  . 
Shaw  101  ... 
G.  J.H.2.V)0. 


Second 
First . . . 


Second  . 
First . .. 


Second  . 


First  . 


First . 
Second 


Second . 


Second 


First  . 


Expert  Judge        H.  Todd. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 

SHEEP  —  Sweepstakes  on  Merinos. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Flock  to  consist  of  one  ram  of  any  age,  one  ewe  2 
years  old  or  over,  one  ewe  j  year  old  and  under 
'2  and  one  ewe  under  i  year'.  Ram  to  be  owned 
and  ewes  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

O.  E.  Lincoln  &  Son,  Milford  Center,  Ohio  

R.  D.  Williamsou,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  Lovett  &  Sons,  Quincy.Ohio  

S.  Blamer,  Johnstown,  Ohio   


First . . 


115  00 


Pen  of  four  lambs,  to  consist  of  two  rams  and 
two  ewes,  all  the  get  of  one  ram  and  owned  and 
bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

O.  E.  Lincoln  &  Son.  Milford  Center,  Ohio  

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  :. . 

R.  D.  Williamsou,  Xenia. Ohio  


First . 


15  00 


Ram  of  any  age. 

O.  E.  Lincoln  &  Son,  Milford  Center,  Ohio. 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio   

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio  

U.  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  

J.  Lovett  &  Sons,  Quincy.Ohio  

S.  Blamer,  Johnstown,  c3hio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton.  Ohio  


First . 


10  00 


Ewe  of  any  age. 

O.  E.  Lincoln  &  Son,  Milford  Center.  Ohio. 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio  

Same   

U.  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  

Same   

S.  Blamer,  Johnstown,  Ohio   

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  


First . 


10  00- 


Expert  fudge  —  William  St&ley. 

Sweepstakes  on  Delaine  Merinos. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Flock,  to  consist  of  one  ram  of  any  age,  one  ewe 
2  years  old  or  over,  one  ewe  i  year  old  and  under 
2  and  one  ewe  under  t  year.  Ram  to  be  owned 
and  ewes  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

A.  T.  Gambcr,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville.  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio  

w.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor,  Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  


First  . 


115  00' 


Pen  of  four  lambs,  to  consist  of  two  rams  and  trvo 
ewes,  all  the  ^et  of  one  ram,  and  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 

A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville,  Ohio  

Ram  of  any  age. 

A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman.  Ohio  


First  . 


15  00' 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SHEEP  — Sweepstakes  on  Delaine  Merinos  —  Contiuued. 


11» 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


o 
5 
< 


Ifam  of  any  age— Continued. 


Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  . . . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia.  Ohio  

J.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesvllle,  Ohio  , 

J.  M.  Flanagan.  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

w.  P.  Pcnry  &  Bro.,  Radnor.  Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton.  Ohio  


First . . . 


Ewe  of  any  age. 


A.  T.  Gamber,  Wakeman,  Ohio  

Wilson  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio  . . . 

R.  D.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

T.  W.  Carpenter,  Batesville.Ohio  

H.  G.  McDowell,  Canton,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Flanagan,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 
Same 

U.  Cook,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio  

W.  P.  Penry  &  Bro.,  Radnor.  Ohio  


First . . . 


$10  oa 


10  00 


Expert  yurf^^— William  Staley. 


Sweepstakes  on  Long  Wool  Sheep. 
To  include  Leicesters,  Lincolns  and  Cotswolds. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Flocky  to  consist  of  one  ram  of  any  age,  one  ewe  2 
years  old  or  over,  one  ewe  i  year  old  and  under 
2,  and  one  ewe  under  i  year.  Ram  to  be  owned 
and  ewes  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

D.  B.  tSL  R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  . . .  

Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind  


First . . 


115  00 


Pen  of  four  lambs,  to  consist  of  two  rams  and  two 
ewes,  all  the  ^et  of  one  ram  and  owned  and  bred 
by  ike  exhibitor. 

D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind  

Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis  

Ram  of  any  age. 

D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt.  Xenia,  Ohio  

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind  

John  Andregg,  Basil,  Ohio  

Geo.  Harding  &  Son.  Waukesha,  Wis  

Ewe  of  any  age, 

D.  B.  &  R.  C  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio  

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis  

Wilsons  &  Woodford,  Muncie,  Ind  

Same   


First . . . 


15  00 


First . 


10  00 


First. 


10  00 


Expert  Judges --JSM  Dayton,  S.  H.  Todd. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SHEEP — BWEEPSTAKES  ON  SOUTHDOWNS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Flock,  to  consist  of  one  ram  of  any  age,  one  ewe  3 
years  old  or  over,  one  ewe  j  year  old  and  under, 
2  and  one  ewe  under  r  year.'  Ram  to  be  owned 
and  ewes  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

Geo.  McKerrow,  SiMsaex,  Wis  

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecfcsville.  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Hasrerty,  Hanover,- Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind  

Pen  of  four  lambs,  to  consist  of  two  rami  and  two 
ewes,  all  the  get  of  one  ram  and  owned  and 
bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

D.  B.  &  R.  C.  Watt.  Xenia,  Ohio  

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksvillc,  Ohio  

C.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  Newark.  Ohio  

Robianon  &  Hagerty,  Hanover,  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind  

Ram  of  any  age. 


First . . 


$15  00 


D.  B.  A  R.  C.  Watt.  Xenia,  Ohio  

iieo.  McKerrow,  Sussex.  Wis  

W.  U.  Noble,  Brecksville.  Ohio  

C.  C.  .Shaw  &  Son,  Newark,  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Hagerty.  Hanover,  Ohio  

Virginia  C.  MereditH,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 

D.  W.  Hvaus.  Venedocia,  Ohio  


Firs  I  


10  00 


Ewe  of  .any  age. 


D.B.&  R.C.  Watt.  Xenia,  Ohio  

Geo.  McKerrow.  Sussex.  Wis  

W.  U.  Noble.  Brecksvillc,  Ohio  

Same   

Robinson  &  Hagerty,  Hanorer,  Ohio. . . — 
Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City,  Ind. 


First  . 


10  00 


Exfitrt  fitdge—'e,\\  Dayton. 


Sweepstakes  on  Oxforddowns  and  Hampshiredowns. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflSce. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Flock,  to  consist  of  one  ram  of  any  age,  one  ewe  2 
years  old  or  i}tier,  one  ewe  i  year  old  and  under 
'2,  and  one  ewe  under  i  year.  Ram  to  be  owned 
and  crves  ozaned  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

W.  A.  Shafor.  Middletown,  Ohio  

8ame   

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Pen  of  four  lambs,  to  consist  of  two  rams  and  two 
ewes,  {ill  the  get  of  one  rant  and  owned  ami  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 

J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Duvall  &  Taylor.  Marlboro,  Ohio  

W.  A.  Shafor.  Middletown,  Ohio  


J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  

Ram  of  any  age. 
J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  


First  . 


515  00 


15  00 
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SHEEP  —  Swkp:pstakes  on  Oxforddowns  and  Hampshiredowns  —  Continued. 


O.vner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Ram  of  any  age —  Continued, 


Beo.  McKcrrow,  Sussex.  Wis  

Duvall  &  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio. 

W.  A.  Shafor,-Midd>etown,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  Milton,  Marshall.  Mich  


E7ve  of  any  age. 


J.  C.  Williamson.  Xenia,  Ohio  

Geo.  McKerrow.  Sussex,  Wis  

Dtivall  &  Tavlor,  Mart boro.  Ohio. 
W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown.  Ohio. . . 
Same 

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


$10  00 


First . . . 


10  00 


Expert  Judge  —  Eli  Dayton. 


Sweepstakes  on  Bhropshiredowns. 


Owner's  Nome  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


o 

< 


Flock,  to  consist^of  one  rant  of  any  age,  one  ewe  z 
years  old  or  wer,  one  ewe  i  year  old  and  under 
J.  and  one  ewe  under  i  yiar'  Ram  to  be  owned 
and  ewes  to  be  own^d  and  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 

T.  W.  Davi.s«5on,  Mcchanicsburg,  Ohio  

H.  W.  Chaffee.  Brecksvillc,  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  it  Sons.  Munrtc.  Ind  

G.  H.  Davison.  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   


Pen  Of  four  iambs,  to  consist  of  two  rams  and  two 
t'Wt  !.'aH  the  ^et  of  one  ram  and  owned  and  bred 
by  the  exhibitor. 

T.  W.  Davisson.  Mechanicsbuzg^  Ohio  •  

H  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville.  Ohio  

1.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

G.  H.  D.ivison.  Millbrook.  N.  Y  

Same   

J.  Milloii,  Marshall,  Mich  


Ram  of  any  age. 

T.  W.  Davi^Hon,  Mechanicaburf ..Ohio. 

H.  W.  Chaffee.  llrecksviUe.  Ohio  

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sous.  Muncie,  Ind.  . . . 
C.  W.  Reichetibach.  Apple  Creek,  Ohio. 
G.  H.  Davison,  Millbrook.  N.  Y  

Same   

J.  Milton,  Mar.sha3l,  Mich  


Ewe  of  any  age. 

T.  W.  Davifi«*on,  Mcchanicsburg.  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Chiiffee.  Brecksville.  Ohio  

Same   

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons.  Muncie,  Ind  

G.  II.  Davison,  MfTlbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   


Colonibus. 


First  . 


S15  00 


First  . 


\S  00 


First  . 


10  <K) 


Expert  Judge ~^\\  Dayton. 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 


SHEEP  —  Fat  Sheep. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal^ 


Pen  of  two  wethers,  2  years  old. 


T.  D.  Postle,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio  , 

Robinson  &  Hagrerty,  Hanover,  Ohio. . 
Same 


Second . 
First . . . 


15  00 
8  CO 


Pen  of  two  wethers^  i  year  old  and  under  2, 

T.  D.  Postle,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio  , 

Pen  of  two  wether  lambs. 

T.  D.  Postle.  Camp  Chase,  Ohio  , 

Same   


First . . . 


First . . . 
Second . 


8  00 


5  00 
3  00 


Expert  Judge —  "BW  Dayton. 


Speciai,  Prizes  Offered  by  the  American  Shropshire  Registry 

Association. 

Sheep  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for  premiums  offered  by  this  Association  must 
be  recorded  and  have  a  number  in  the  Record,  a  certificate  of  which  must 
be  filed  with  each  entry  certificate  made.  Each  registered  sheep  must  bear 
an  ear  tag  with  number  and  initials  corresponding  to  that  given  on  the 
certificate,  and  all  must  be  owned  by  the  exhibitor  at  least  ten  days  before 
going  into  the  ring.  The  above  will  not  apply  to  entries  made  for  grade 
sheep. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


a 

< 


One  ram.  i  year  old  or  over,  and  four  ewes  of 
any  age. 


T.  W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

G.  H.  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Second 
First . . 


$10  00 
15  00 


Flock  of  four  lambs,  one  ram  lamb  and  three  ewe 
lambs,  all  to  be  American  bred  and  owned  by  ex- 
hibitor. 

T.  W.  Davisson,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  

H.  W.  Chaffee,  Brecksville,  Ohio  

G.  H.  Davison,  Millbrook,  N.  Y  

Same   

I.  J.  Williams  &  Sons,  Muncie,  Ind  

J.  Milton,  Marshall,  Mich  


Second 


10  00 


First . . 


15  00 


Expert  Judge  — %.  H.  Todd. 
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SHEEP  —  Special  Prizes  Offered  by  the  American  Oxforddown  Sheep 

Record  Association. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Pen  of  four  lambs  of  either  sex. 


J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Duval]  &  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio 
C.  C.  Shaw  &  Son,  Newark,  Ohio. 
W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown.  Ohio. . . 

Same 


Yearling  ram. 


J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Duvall  &  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio. 
W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown.  Ohio. . 

Same 

Same 


Pair  yearling  ewes. 


J.  C.  Williamson,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
buvall  &  Taylor,  Marlboro,  Ohio. 
W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown,  Ohio. . . 


Second 


First  . 
Third 


Second  . 
First . . . 


S 15  00 


25  00 
10  00 


10  00 
15  00 


Second 


10  00 


First . . 


15  00- 


Expert  Judges.  H.  Todd. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWAKDS. 


SWINE  —  Berkshirbs. 


a 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Animal. 

a 

3 
0 

Boar  2  years  old  and  otter. 


•O.  P.  Wolcolt  &  Son.  Conover.  Ohio  . 

A.  W.  Cooley,  Coldwater.  Mich  

L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio  . 

Metcair  Bros..  East  Elma.  N.  Y  

S J  nic  .    . . . 


Hoar  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


L.  S.  Ream  Oakwood,  Ohio  

L.  C.  l*cUrson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio  . 
Mclcolf  Bros..  Hast  Klnia,  N.  Y  


Same   

Boar  6  months  and  under  i  year. 


X».  6  Ream,  Oakwood,  Ohio  

A.  W.  Cooley.  Coldwater,  Mich  

X.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valltv.  Ohio  . 
Metcalf  Bros..  East  Klma,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   


Boar  under  6  months  old. 


L.  S.  Ream.  Oakwood,  Ohio  

A.  W.  Cooley.  Coldwater,  Mich  

Same   

Same   

L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 
Metcalf  Bros.,  East  Elma.  N.  Y  

Same   


Boar  and  three  sows  over  i  year  old. 


L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Vallev,  Ohio 

A.  W.  Coolev.  Coldwater,  Mich  

Metcalf  Bros.. East  Elma.K.  Y  

Same   


Boar  and  three  so7i's  under  i  vear  old. 


L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley.  Ohio  . 

A.  W.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich   

Metcalf  Bros..  East  Elma.N.Y  


Sow  2  rears  old  and  over. 


A.  W.  Cooley. Coldwater,  Mich  

Same   

L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio. . 

Same 

Metcalf  Bros.,  East  Elma,  N.  Y  

Same   


Sow  I  year  old  and  under. 


A.  W.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich  

Same   

L.  C.  Peterson.  Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 

Same 

Metcalf  Bros.,  East  Elma,  N.  Y  

Same  .  ... 

Same  .    . . 

Same   

Same   


Sow  6  months  and  under  i  year. 


L.  S.  Ream,  Oakwood.  Ohio  

A.W.  Cooley.  Coldwater,  Mich  

Same   

Same   

X.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio  . 


Broadg^age  

King  Perfection  . 


Lord  Windsor  . 
Goliah  


Englewood  Duke. 


Highclere  Don. 
Bonfire  


KingC. 


Bella  Dona  Iwell. 
Swells  Bro  


Sensation  . 

Cadet  

Wonder  . . . 


Belles  Poet. 


Satisfaction. 

Rose  E  


Highclere  C  

Counters  Wantage  . 


Prides  Beauty  . 
Favorite  


ElpHcks  Matchless. 
Broad  Gate  Belle... 

Fashion  B   

Fnshioti  C   

Handsome  Lady  


Superior.  . 
Duchess  A  . 
Duchess  B  . 


First  ..  $10  00 
Second . 


Second  . 
First  . 


Fir«;i  . 
Second 


First  . . 
Second 


Second 
First  . 


Second 
First  . . 


First  . .. 
Second  . 


Second 
First . . 


Second . 


Digitized  by 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SWIXE  —  Berkshirks  —  Continuefl. 


0\»iicr*s  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


< 


Sow  6  months  and  under  i  year  —  Continued. 

Metcalf  Brt>9..  East  Blma,  N.  Y  

Same   

Same   

Same   


Hytesburv  

Higrhclere  XIX  . 


So7t>  under  6  months  oid. 


L.  S.  Ream.  Oakwood,  Ohio  

A.  W.  Cooley,  Coldwater,  Mich  

.^me   

Same   

L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio  . 
Metcalf  Bros.,  East  Elma.  N.  Y  

Same   


Tin  Type. 
Ideal  .... 
Leader  — 


Four  pigs  under  6  months  oldybred  by  the 
exhibitor. 


A.  W.  Cooley,  (;okl«rater,  Mich.. 
Metcalf  Bros.,  East  Elma,  N.  Y. 
Same 


First . 


Second . 
First . . . 


Second . 

First . . . 


$8  00 


3  00- 
5  00- 


500 

10  00 


Expert  Judges  —  John  M.  Jamison,  S.  H.  Todd. 


Poland 'Chinas. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


< 


Boar  2  rears  old  or  over. 


John  W.  Cook.  New  Paris.  Ohio. . . . 
M.  McConnell,  Wakatomika,  Ohio  . 

iM.  Klever,  Blooniing1>ur^,  Ohio  . 
.  Bradford,  Rochester,  Ohio  

A.  N.  Wiselcv.  Oakwood,  Ohio  

Robinson  &'Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio  .  . 


Ben  Wilkes  

Corbett  

Straight  Bnsiness . 

Independence  

Senator  

Willow  Pig  


First . . 
Second 


JIO  00 

5  00 


Boar  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris.  Ohio  

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingrburg.Ohio  . 
Same 

F.  M.  Hays.  Piketon.  Ohio  

A.  N.  Wiseley,  Oak  wood,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Haines,  CenterxMlle.Ohio  

H.  J.  Dils,  Davton.  Ohio  

F.  Wagner,  Mansfield.  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Lovelt,  Piqaa,  Ohio  .  . 


Black  Dan  

Venture   

Oeiinine  Corwin. 

Robert  Jay  

May  Queen  


Gay  Monarch . . 
Concordia  U.  S., 


Second 


5  00 


First . . 


10  00 


Boar  6  months  and  under  z  year. 


iohn  W.  Cook.  New  Paris.  Ohio   Wallace 
.  M.  Klever.  Bloom ingburpf,  Ohio  
[.  Bradford,  Rocnester.  Ohio  I   

Crawford  &  Lackey,  Xcnia,  Ohio    

A.  N.  Wiseley.  Oakwood.  Ohio  !  Beauty  Gem. 

E.  E.  Coler.  Liberty.  Ohio  

Same   

C.W.  Haines.  Ccntervillc.  Ohio  

Brace  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio   Joe  Patchen  . 

Same    Rol>ert  I 


First . . 


Second  .  i      •■>  00 


Boar  under  6  months  old. 
John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris.  Ohio  
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS. 
SWINE  —  Poland  -  China  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  PosloBice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Hoar  under  6  montUi  old  —  Continued. 


).  M.  Klevcr.  Uloumingburg,  Ohio . 
Same 

H.  Bradford.  Rochester.  Ohio  

A.  N.  Wiseley,  Oakwcjd,  Ohio  

E-  K.  Coler,  Liberty.  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  HaitieH,  Centerville.  Ohio  . . . . 

Same  — 

Same   

Bruce  Brow..  Chesterville,  Ohio  

SuTite   

F.  Wajfiier,  Mfliisfield,  Ohio  

Hobiiiftoii  &  Lovelt,  Piqua,  Ohio  . . . 


Boar  and  thrf.e  sows  over  i  year  old. 


J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomiugburg,  Ohio  . 

F.  M.  Hays,  Piketon,Ohio  

Robinson  &  Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio  . . . 


Boar  and  three  sows  under  t  year  old. 


John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris,  Ohio. . . . 
J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio  . 

H.  Bradford,  Rochester,  Ohio  

Crawford  &  Lackey,  Xenia,  Ohio  . . 

E.  K.  Coler.  Liberty.  Ohio  

C.  W.Haines, Centerville, Ohio...  . 
Bruce  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio  


Sow  2  years  old  or  over. 


T.  M.  Klever,  Bloomin^burg,  Ohio  . 
Robinson  &  Lovett,  Piqua,Ohio  . . . 
A.  N.  Wisely,  Oakwogd,  Ohio  


Sow  t  year  old  and  under  3. 


T.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg.  Ohio  . 
H.  Bradford,  Rochester, Ohio. 


.  Bradford,  Rochester, Ohio. 

K.  M.  Hays,  Piketon,  Ohio  

•Bruce  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio. . . 
Same 

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio  . 
A.  N.  Wiseley,  Oakwood,  Ohio  


Sow  6  months  old  and  under  i  year. 


John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris,  Ohio. . . . 
Same 

M.  McConnell,  Wakatomika,  Ohio  . 
J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburp^,  Ohio  . 
H.  Bradford,  Rochester,  Ohio  

vSame   

Crawford  it  Lackey.  Xenia,  Ohio  .. 

Same 

F.  M.  Hays,  Piketon.  Ohio  

K.  K.  Coler,  Liberty,  Ohio  

Same   

Bruce  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio  

Robinson  it  Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio. .. 
A.  N.  Wiseley.  Oakwoocf,  Oliio  


So7v  under  6  months  old. 


John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris,  Oliio  

Same   

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio  . 
Same 

H.  Bradford,  Rochester,  Ohio  

V  M.  Havs,  Pikt  Ion,  Ohio   

K.  }•:.  Coler.  Liberty,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Haines.  Cfutervillc.  Ohio  

Same   

Bruce  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio  


Anxious  

Queen  Lill  . 

Genuine  3d  . 


Ida  

8ueen  Wilkes, 
race  


May  Queen  . 


Kate  Corwin. 


Kleanor . 


Fanny  B  

Beauty  Tom 


May  woods  U.  S 


Daisy  . 


First . . . 
Second 


First . . 
Second 


First  . 


Second 


First  . . 
Second 


First  . . 


Second 


First . .. 
Second  . 


First 


Second  .       'A  00 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Sow  under  6  months  old — Continued, 


Bruce  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio  

Robinson  &  I«ovett,  Piqua,  Ohio  . . . 
Same 

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingbur^,  Ohio  . 
A.  N.  Wiseley,  Oak  wood,  Ohio  


Four  pigs  under  6  months  old,  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 


John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris,  Ohio  

M.  McConnell,  Wakatomika,  Ohio  . 
J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomiugburg,  Ohio  . 

H.  Bradford.  Rochester,  Ohio  

E.  E.  Colcr,  Liberty,  Ohio   

C.  W.  Haines,  Centerville,  Ohio  

Same 

Bruce  Bros.,  Chesterville,  Ohio — 
P.  M.  Hays,  Piketon,  Ohio  


Name  of  Animal. 


< 


Second . 


$5  00 


First . . 


10  00 


Expert  Judge —S.  H.  Todd. 


Chester  Whites. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Boar  2  years  old  or  over. 


O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood.  Ohio  . 

F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio  

•C.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio  . . 
J.  L-  Beringer.  Marion,  Ohio  . . 


Boar  1  year  old  and  under  2. 


W.  Whinerv.  Salem,  Ohio  

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 
F.  A.  Branch,  Medina, Ohio.  . 
C.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio. . 


Boar  6  months  and  under  /  year. 

W.  Whinerj',  Salem,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood,  Ohio  

F.  A.  Branch.  Medina,  Ohio  

J.  h.  Beringer,  Marion,  Ohio  

Boar  under  6  months  old. 

W.  WTiinery,  Salem,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood,  Ohio  

Same   

D.  A.I^ne,  Commercial  Point,  Ohio  

F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio  

Same   

C.W.  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Beringer,  Marion,  Ohio   


Boar  and  three  iows  over  i  year  old. 

W.  Whinery.  Salem,  Ohio  

F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio  

Boar  and  three  sows  under  i  year  old. 

W.  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio  


Name  of  Animal. 


Little  Cuba  . . 
Champion..  . 
Perfection  A  . 
Truly  


Switzcr  

Senator  V. 


Rox  .. 
Mike. 


First  . 


Second 


First  . 


Second 


Second 


.Second 


First...       .»  (H) 


Second 
First  • . 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS* 
SWINE  —  Chester  Whites  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflSce. 


Boar  and  three  soius  umier  i  vear  old  —  Continued. 


W.  Whinery.  Salem,  Ohio  

F.  A.  llranch,  Medina,  Ohio. . 
C.  W.  IJaLer,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Sow  2  years  old  or  over. 


O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood.  Ohio  . 
F.  A.  Branch.  Medina,  Ohio.  . 
Same 

J.  L.  Beiinger,  Marion,  Ohio. . 


Sow  T  year  old  and  under  3. 


W.  Whinery,  Salem.  Ohio.  . . . 

Same   

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood.  Ohio, 
F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio. . . 
J.  L.  Beringer,  Marion,  Ohio  . 


Soxv  6  months  and  tinder  /  vear. 


W.  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood.  Oino. 
F.  A,  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio.  . 
J.  L.  Beringer.  Marion,  Ohio  . 


Sow  under  6  months  old. 


W.  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  vS.  Ritchie,  Oakwood,  Ohio.  . 

Same 

F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio.  . . . 

Same   

C.  W.  Baker.  Delaware.  Ohio  

J.  L.  Beringer,  Marion.  Ohio  

D.  A.  Lane,  Commercial  Point. 


Four  pigs  under  6  mouthi  old,  bred  by  the 
exhibitor. 


W.  Whinery.  Salem,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood,  Ohio  . 
F.  A.  Branch.  Medina,  Ohio. . . 
C.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio. . 


Name  of  Animal. 


Lady  Martin. 

Lilac  2d  

Lady  Chase . . 
Maud  Jd  


Blossom  2d  . . . 
Lady  Shipper. 
Lady  Branch . . 


Lady  Mortin  2d. . 
Silver  Maid  


Second 
First  . . 


Second 
First  . . 


First  . 


Second 


Second 


First . 


Second 


Second 


Expert  Judffi'  —  '!^.  H.  Todd. 


Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Victoria  Breeds. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Boar  I  rear  old  or  over. 


George  A.  Ineichen.  Celijia.Ohio  

Charles  McClave.  New  London,  Ohio  . . 

Boar  under  i  year  old. 


George  A.  Ineichen.  Celina,  Ohio  

Charlts  McClave.  New  London.  Ohio  . . 

.V'Tt'  /  yrar  old  or  over. 

George  A.  Ineichen,  Celina.  Ohio  


Name  of  Animal. 


Giant  . 


Mattie  Davis   First 


First  . . 
Second 


First...,  10  00 
Second  .  00 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWARDS.  129 
SWINE  —  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Chbshirb  and  Victoria  Breeds  —  Continued. 


riBxnc  oi  Anitn&l. 

Preinium. 

Amount. 

S'ow  7  jrirr  a/rf  or-  over—  Continued^ 

Second  . 

$5  00 

Sow  under  i  year  old. 

First  . . . 
Second  . 

10  00 
5  00 

Expert  Judge  —  S.  H.  Todd. 


ESSEK. 


Owner's  Name  i 


:  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


S 
< 


Boar  1  year  old  or  over, 
George  A.  Ineicbcn,  Celiiui,  01iio  

Boar  under  t  yemr  old.  • 
Georsv  A.  Ineiehen,  Celina,CMiio  

Sow  I  year  old  or  over. 
Gcorgv  A.  Ineichen^  Cclino,  Ohio  

Sow  under  i  year  old. 
George  A.  Incichen,  Celina^CHiio  


Ohio  Jim. 


First . 


First  . 


First  . 


First . 


$10  00 


10  00 


10  00 


10  OO 


Expert  Judge — &  H.  Ttodd. 


DuRoc  Jersey. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Animal. 


a 

s 

*a 

I 


Boar  2  years  old  and  over. 


C.  Borradaile,  Camden,  Ohio  

O.  Walter  &  Bro.»  Lebanon,  Ohio. . 
Same 


Boar  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


C.  Borxadaile,  Camden,  Ohio. . 
Same 


Boar  6  months  and  under  i  year. 


C.  Bomdaile,  Camden,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  Walter  &  Bro^  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Boar  under  6  months  old. 


C.  Borradai1e,.Camden,  Ohio  

O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Same 

9       A.  R. 


Model  

Duke  of  Star  Herd. 
Claimont  


Chieftain  ... 
Royal  Tom. , 


Come  and  See. . 
Commander — 
Pilot  


York. 
Pig... 


Second . 
First".*.! 


Second . 
First . . . 


First . . 
Second 


First  . 
Second 


15  00 

iooo 


5  00 
10  00 


8  00 
5  06 


5  00 

;V66 
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ENTRIES  AND  AWA]U>S. 
SWINE  —  DuROC  Jersey  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Boar  and  three  sows  over  j  year  old. 


C.  Borradaile.  Camden.  Ohio  

O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  I^cbanon,  Ohio. 


Boar  and  three  sows  under  /  year  old. 


C.  Borradaile.  Camden.  Ohio.  — 
Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Sow  2  years  old  and  over. 


C.  Borradaile,  Camden,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  I^cbanon,  Ohio. 

Same 


Sow  I  year  old  and  under  2. 


C.  Borradaile.  Camden,  Ohio  

Same   

O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Same 


Sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year. 


C.  Borradaile.  Camden,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same   

O.  Walter  &  Bro..  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Same 


Sow  under  6  months. 


C.  Borradaile,  Camden,  Ohio  

O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Same 


Four  pigs  under  6  months  old,  bred  by  the 
exh  ibitor. 


O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Blanche  V  , 

Perfection  

Lad^  Hubert  

Elsie  Venncntt.. 


Olie  

Ohio  Beautv... 
Lady  Blanche. . 
Julia  Duchess.. 


Belle  of  Ohio  

Fashion   

Lady  Better  

Lady  Cedar  

Walter's  Btaache. 
Lucy  Duchess  


Tip 
PifiT- 
Pig 


First . . . 
Second . 


First... 
Second  . 


First . 


Second . 


First ... 
Second  . 


Second . 


First  . . 


First  . . . 
Second . 


First  . . . 


Expert  Judge —  S.  H.  Todd. 


Sweepstakes. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  AnimaL 


Berkshire,  boar  of  any  age. 


O.  P.  Wolcott  &  Son,  Conover,  Ohio. 
A.  W^.  Coolcy,  Coldwater,  Mich  

Same   

L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Vallev,  Ohio. 
Metcalf  Bros.,  East  El  ma,  N.'Y  

Same   


Berkshire  sow  of  any  age. 


L.  S.  Ream,  Oakwood,  Ohio  

A.  W.  Coolcy,  Coldwater,  Mich  

Same   

Same   

L.  C.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley,  Ohio. 
Metcalf  Bros.,  East  Elma,  N.  Y  


Broadeage  

King  Perfection. 
King  C  


First  . 


First . . . 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Poland  -  China  boar  of  any  age. 


John  W.  Cook,  New  Paris,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloom ingbur|:,  Ohio  . 

A.  N.  Wisely,  Oakwood.  Ohio  

<r.  W,  Haines.  Centerville,  Ohio  

Bruce  Bros,,  Cheslerville,  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio. . . 


Poland -China  sow  of  any  age. 


John  W,  Cook.  New  Paris,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingburg,  Ohio. 

H.  Bradford,  Rochester,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Hays,  Piketon,  Ohio  

Bruce  Bros.,  Chestcrville,  Ohio  

Robinson  &  Lovett,  Piqua,  Ohio. . . 
Crawford  &  Lackey,  Xenia,  Ohio. . 


Chester  While  boar  of  any  age. 


W.  Whiner^',  Salem,  Ohio  

O.  S.  Ritchfe,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 
F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio. . . 

Same  — 
C.  W.  Baker,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


Chester  White  sow  of  any  age. 


W.  Whm^rv.  Salem,  Ohio  

O.  S.  Ritchie,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 
F.  A.  Branch,  Medina,  Ohio. . . 

Same  — 


Duroc  Jersey  boar  of  any  age. 


-C.  Borradaile,  Camden,  Ohio  

O.  Waller  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Duroc  Jersey  sow  of  any  age. 


C.  Borradaile,  Camden,  Ohio  

O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Same 


Black  Dan  

Ben  Wilkes  

Straight  Business. 


First . . 


$10  00 


Cleopatra  . 
Anxious  .. 


First . 


10  00 


Queen  Wilkes. 


First . . 


10  00 


First  . 


10  OO 


Duke  of  Star  Herd. 


First . 


10  00 


Lady  Blanche. 
Lucy  Duchess. 


First . . . 


10  00 


Expert  Judges  — S.  H.  Todd,  John  M.  Jamison,  W.  C.  Hankinson. 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


AWARDS. 


POULTRY  — Barred  Pi,ymouth  Rocb:. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Rind  of  Fowl. 


Geo.  M.  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio.  . . . 
F.  W.  Richardson.  Rnoxdale,  Ohio. . . 

Geo.  M.  Leffel,  Sprin^rfield.  Ohio  

Joseph  H.  Smith,  Xenia,  Ohio  

F.  W.  Richardson,  Kuoacdale,  Ohio  

Same  — 
Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 

Geo.  M.  Leffel,  Springfield.  Ohio  

F.  W.  Richardson,  Knoxdale.  Ohio. . . 
Geo.  M.  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio. . ; . . 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d   

Best  breeding  pen. 
2d 


$1 

lf> 
12& 

75 
125 

75 

1  25 
75- 

2  0O 
1(» 


Whitk  Plymouth  Rock. 


Owner  s  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kimd  of  Fowl. 


Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ml  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  

Charles  McClave.  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Same   


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 


75 
125^ 
12S 

7S 

75 
20O> 


White  Wyandotte. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  FowL 


Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus.  Ohio  

C.  W.  Kent  &  Co..  Newark,  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

C  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Newark.  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. .  . 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 

POULTRY— Silver  Wyandotte. 


133 


Owner's  Name  and  fostoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


S 


Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

E.  C.  Fritch,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 
Charles  McClave,  New  London, Ohio  

Same   

Charles  Gammerdingrer,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Charles  McClave,  New  London, Ohio  

B.C.  Frilch.  Prospect,  Ohio  

Same   

Charles  Gammerdiuger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 


Best  cock  

2d   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


$1  26 
75 
1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

.  1  25 
75 

2  OO 
1  00 


Golden  Wyandotte. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Same   

S.  B.  McFarland,  Stfnburj-.Ohio  

B.C.  Fritch,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Same   

Charles  Gainmerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Same 

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Charleft  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  ••   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


Black  Wyandotte. 


$1  25 
75 
1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

:  25 

75 

2  00 
1  00 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


U.  C.  Fritch,  Prospect,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Best  cock — 

Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  

2<1  "   

Best  pullet... 

2d  .  *'  ... 


$1  25 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 


Black  Java. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mell  Parrott.  Mt.  Grlead,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Best  cock  

2d 

Best  cockerel 

2;l 

Best  hen  

2d       "  ...... 


$1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  26 
75 
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PKEMIUM  AWARDS. 
POULTRY  —  Black  Java  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflSce. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Mcll  Parrott.  Mt.Gilcad.  Ohio  

Charles  Gamnitfrdiiiper,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mell  Parrott.  Mt.  Gilcad.  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdingfcr.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Best  pallet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding-  pen 
2d 


$1  25. 


2  (M) 
1  00 


White  Java. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Mell  Parroii,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Same   

Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 

G  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale.  Mich  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel. 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  . . . 
2d        *'  .... 


$1  2> 
75 

I  2> 
7') 

1  25- 
75- 

1  25 


Light  Brakma. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostofEcc. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Charles  McClave,  New  London.  Ohio  

Charles  Gainnierdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 

Charles  McClave.  New  London,  Ohio  

Charles  Gamnierdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

Best  hen   

•Jd  *•   

Best  pullet  

2d        "     . . . ,  

Best  breeding  pen 


$  1  25 
75 
I  -25 
1  2) 


Dark  Brahma. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Charles  Gammerdiuffer,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio  

John  H.  Shower.  Basil,  Ohio  

Same   

Charles  Gamnierdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

John  H.  Shower,  Basil,  Ohio  

Same   

Charle*!  Gamnierdinjjer,  Columbus,  Ohio.. 
John  H.  Shower,  Basil,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Rest  breeding  pen 
2d 


SI  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25. 
75 

2  00 
I  00- 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


POULTRY  — Buff  Cochin. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas  Gninmerdingrcr,  Columbus,  Ohio 

W.  Shallcnberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus, Ohio 

J.  H.  Cole.  Berkshire,  Ohio  , 

Chas.  Gammerdingrer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  H.  Shower,  Basil,  Ohio  

J.  H.  Cole,  Berkshire,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus, Ohio. 
Same 

W.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pallet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


$1  2.> 
75 

1  Z'y 
I'y 

1  US 
75 

1  'Si 
75 

2  00 
1  00 


Partridge  Cochin. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffioe. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  , 

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columba8,Ohio. . 

Same 

Same 

Chas  "TcClave.  New  London,  Ohio  

Chas.  mmerdinger,ColiimbtiB,Ofaio.. 
Same 

H.  C.  r.    man,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Chas.        merdinger,  Columbus, Obio. 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

:Be8t  eodkerel  

2d  "   

Scvt  hen  

.2d  "   

Best  ptfllct  

2d  "   

Best  breeQing  pen. 


White  Cochin. 


$1  25. 
75 
1  2.> 
.  75> 
1  25 


Owner's  Name  and  PCMtoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


S 
t 


Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead,Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Cohimbus,  Ohio 
Same 

Hell  Parrott,  M t  Gilcad,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Cohimbn8,(Aio. 

Mell  Parrott.  Mt.Gilead.  Ohio  

M.  M.  Bargar.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio  


Best  cock  .  . . 
2d  «  .... 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  Iwn  

2d  "  . . . . 
Best  pullet. . . 
2d        -  ... 


$1  25 

75 
1  2.') 

75 
1  2.> 

75 
1  25 

75 


Black  Cochin. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostolBce. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  &.  Baxter,  HUUaale,  Mich   

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Met!  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio.  

G.  R  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  


Best  cock . . . . 
2d  «  .... 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  pullet  . . 


II  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
7{> 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
POULTRY — Black  Lanoshan. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Joseph  Cole,  Ashley.  Ohio  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

John  H.  Shower,  Basil, Ohi6  , 

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead.Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdingrer.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
John  H.  Shower,  Basil,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d  -   

Best  cockerel . 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  -   

Best  paUet. . . 
2d  «  .... 
Best  breeding 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  PomL 


Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
'  Same 

Chgs.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 

M.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Best  cock  

2d  -   

Best  cockerel  

2d  •   

Best  hen  

2d  «   

Best  pallet  

2d  •   

Best  btceding  pen 
2d  - 


R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Piowl. 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

G.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale.  Mich  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Same 

Same 


Best  cock  

2d  -  ...  , 
Best  cockerel . 
2d  " 

Best  hen  

2d  ■  

Best  pullet  ... 
2d  -  .... 
Best  breeding 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mell  Parrott,  Mt. Gilead,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same  

Same   


Best  cock  

2d  -  .... 
Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  — 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
POULTRY— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


B 

04 


MeU  Pan-ott.  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

.  Gammerdinsfer,  Columbna»  Ohio  


Beat  pallet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


11  26 
76 
200 
1  00 


R.  C  White  Leghorn. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffioe. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Chas.  McClave,  New  I/ondon,  Ohio.  — 

Meli  Parrott,  Ml  Gilead.Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

O.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Same  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilcad,  Ohio  

L  Gammerdinger,  Colnmbns,  Ohio 


Best  cock  — 
2d  "  .... 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet. . . 
2d        "  ... 


Bi^\CK  Leghorn. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffioe. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Colambiia,Ohio. 
Same 

<i.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

.  Same   

Same  

Same   

'W.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  


2d  best  cock. 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  hen  — 

2d  "   

Beat  pullet... 
2d        "  ... 


Buff  Leghorn. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Same 


Best  cock  . 
Best  hen  . . 


Black  Minorca. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


idl  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
Same 


Best  cock 
2d 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
POULTRY  —  BI.ACK  Minorca  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  PoBtoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


C.  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Barger,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Mcll  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  Kent  &  Co..  Newark,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Best  cockerel  

2d   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


Black  Spanish. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


M.  A.  Weiant,  Worthingrton,  Ohio. 
Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  . . . . 
M.  A.  Weiant,  Worthington,  Ohio. 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


W.  C.  Hijack  Polish. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Mrs.  E.  Garamerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger.  Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Same   

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Mrs.  K.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 
Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d   

Best  cockerel  

2d   

Best  hen   

2d  . . .'  

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


Plain  Silver  Polish. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premium. 

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same 

Same   

Same  — 
Same  — 

Same   

Same  — 
Same                                  .  . . 

$1  2.'. 

73 
1  25 
1  '25 

75 

1  2> 
75 

2  00' 

2d  "   

2d  "   

2d  "   
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PREMIUM  -AWARDS. 

POirLTRY--Pi.AiN  White  Polish. 


189 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premium. 

Cbas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

^1  25 

7.J 
1  2.^) 
1  25 

75 

1  25 

2  00 

Mell  Parrott.  Ml.  Gilead.  Ohio  

2d  "   

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Cohimbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same 

Same   

Plain  Gqldbn  Polish. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofiice. 


Kind  of  FowL 


a 


Mrs.  £.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 
Same 
Same 

Metl  Parrott.  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio  

C.  R.  Baxter,  tKllsdale,  Mich  

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 
Same 


Same 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d         "       .  ... 

Bert  ircn  

2d  "   

Beat  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 


11  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 


Bearded  Golden  Polish. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


S 
t 


M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover.  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  ■ . . 

M.  M.  Bar^iir.  Ml.  Gilead.  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 

Same 

Same 

Meil  Parrott,  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Batipar,  Ml,  Gilead.  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdingc^r,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d   

Best  hen  

2d   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 


51  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 


Bea&ded  Silvek  Polish. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


S 
s 

a 


Mrs.  E-  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 
Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 

Same 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . 

Same 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 


$1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 
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140  PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


POULTRY  —  Bearded  White  Polish. 


Owner^s  Name  and  Poatoffice. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premtum. 

Mrs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  — 

Same   

Same  .... 

Same   

Same   

Same   

Same  .... 

$1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 

2d   

2d  "   

Golden  Spangled  Hamburg. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

M.  M.  Meyers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

C.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

M.  M.  Meyers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

*  C.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Best  cock  

2d  "  . . . . 
Best  cockerel 

Best  hen  

2d  •*   

Best  pullet... 


II  25 

75 
1  25 
1  25 

76 
1  25 


Silver  Spangled  Hamburg. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Charles  McClave,  New  London.  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

-  Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same 

S.  B.  McFarland,  Sunbury,  Ohio.  .*  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio — 

Same   

'G.  R.  Baxter,  Hill.sdale,  Mich  


Best  cock  

2d   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

•id  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


$1  25 
76 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 
I  00 


Golden  Penciled  Hamburg. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


B 


-  Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio — 
•Charles  Gammerdinger.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mell  Parrolt,  Mt.  GiTead,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Bargar.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio   

Same   

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio  

Same   

M.  M.  Bargar.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  


Best  cock.... 

2d  "  .... 

Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  

2d  .... 

Best  pullet... 

2d  "  ... 


$1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

76 
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POULTRY  — S11.VER  Penciled  Hamburg. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Charles  McClave,  New  I^ondon,  Ohio 
Same 

M.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

&irae   

Same   

Charles  McClave,  New  I^ondon,  Ohio 


Best  cock  

2d  "  . . . . 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  . . 
2d        "  ... 


|l  25. 

75 
1  25 

75 
I  25  . 

75 
1  25 

75 


Bi^AClc  Hamburg. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Charles  Gammerdinger;  Columbus,  Ohio 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Meyers,  New  Dover,  Oh  io   

G  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

W.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  


Best  cock  

2d  *'   

Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet... 
2d        "  ... 


$1  25- 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75- 
1  25. 

75- 


White  Hamburg. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


S 

04 


G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich   Best  cock 


Mell  Parrot.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Same   

Same   


2d 

Best  cockerel. 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  — 

2d  "  .... 


|1  25 

75- 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  2i> 

75 


Red  Cap. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


g 

1 

04 


Charles  McClave,  New  Loudon.  Ohio 

C  W.  Kent  &  Co..  Newark,  Ohio  

Charles  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 

Mell  Parrott.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Meyers.  New  Dover,  Ohio  

C  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio  

Charlea  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 
McIl  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  


Best  cock.... 

2d 

Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet. . . 
2d        "  ... 


$1  25. 

7.^ 
1  2.>- 

75- 
1  2.> 

75 

1  2r> 
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POULTRY  —  HOUDAN. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflSce. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premium. 

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 
Same 

Same   

2d  "   

$  1  25 
1  25 

75 
1  '25 

75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio — 

Same   

*  Same  .... 
Same   

2d  "   

2d  "   

Crevecoeur. 

Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premium. 

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

.Same 

Snme   

Snme   

Same  — 

Same   

Same   

Same 

Same  — 
Same  — 

2d  "   

•id  "   

Best  hen  

$1-25 
75 

1  '25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 
I  00 

2d  "   

2d  "   

La  Fi^eche. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premium. 

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio — 

Same   

Same   

Same   

Same 

Same   

Same  — 

$i» 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
7h 

2d  "  

'2d  "   

Sihv^K  Grey  Dorking. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


a 

A* 


O.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

"W,  Shallenberger.  Amanda,  Ohio  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Same 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Charles  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . 


Best  codL.... 

'2d 

Best  cockerel 
Best  hen  .... 

2d  "   

Best  puUcl. . . 


PI  » 
It 

1  as 

1  2S 
7§ 

1  ai 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.E-  Baxter,  Hillsdale.  Mich  

Charles  Garamcrdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 

Chas  Gammcrdinger.  Columbus. Ohio — 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Chas.  Gamraerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio — 
W.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d  "  .... 
Best  cockerel 

Best  hen   

2d   

Best  puUet... 
2d        •'  ... 


/5 
1  25 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 


White  Dorking. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
G.  R.  Barter,  Hillsdale.  Mich  

Same   

Cha«.  Gammerdinger,  Cblumbus,  Ohio 

Same 

G.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Same   


Best  cock.... 
Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  

2d   

Best  pullet  . . 
2d  ... 


$1  25 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 


Black  Breasted  Red  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


M.  M.  Me>*ers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdingcr.  Columbus,  Ohio 

M.  M.  Meyers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Chai.  Gammerdingcr,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 

C.  R.  Baxter,  HiHsdale,  Mich  

Chas.  Ganmerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Same 

Same 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel .... 

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 


$1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 


Sumatra  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


JJ-  H.  Meyers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Ows.  Ganmerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Sam« 

Same 


Best  cock  

2d   

Best  cockerel  

3d   

Best  hen   

2d       "   >  

Beat  pullet  

3d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 


II  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

1  25 
75 

2  00 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
POULTRY  —  Goi,DBN  Duck-wing  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofl5ce. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


a 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 


Best  cock . 
Best  hen . . 


SiL\TER  Duck-wing  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 


Best  cock  . 
Best  hen . . 


•Red  Pii,e  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chaa.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Same 


Best  cock . 
Best  hea . . 


Cornish  Indian  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  FowL 


G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale.  Mich  

Hugh  C.  Beelman,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same   

Same   

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus. Ohio 

G.  R.  Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Hugh  C.  Beelman,  Ashley,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  •*   

Best  hen   

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  -   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


Pit  Game. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Best  cock  

Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  

Best  pallet. . . 
2d        -  ... 
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Owncff's  Name  and  PocloiSoc. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


LRoUmao,  Bcntoa,  Ohio  

Ctin*  McCiavc.  New  Ix>ndoa,  Ohio 

LRottaiaii.  Bfiitou.  Ohio  

M.  M  >V?yers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  . . 
I^R<ittiuaii,  nenton,  Ohio  — . — 

Same   

Same  

'W.  Slmllenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  . . 


Best  cock  

•2d  "  . . . . 
Best  cockerel 
2J 

Be»t  hen  

2d  . . . . 

Best  pullet.. . 
2d  . . . . 


$1  2n 

7o 
1  25 

75 
1  20 

75 
1  25 

75 


Golden  Duck-wing  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


W.Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio 
Same 

L.  Koftman,  Benton,  Ohio  

W.Sballenherger,  Amanda,  Ohio 
Same 

G.R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

C  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. . 
Rouman,  Benton,  Ohio  


Best  cock  — 
2d  "  . . . . 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d 

Best  pullet. . . 
2d        "  ... 


$1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 


SiLTOR  Duck-wing  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


G.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale.  Mich  

CliM.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
W  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Same   

G.R. Baxter,  Hillsdale,  Mich  

Same   


Best  cock  . . . . 
2d  "  .  .. 
Best  cockerel 

Best  hen  

2d   

Best  pullet. . . 


$1  25 
75 
1  25 
1  25 
75 
1  25 


Red  Pile  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Jj.  Rottman,  Benton.  Ohio  

C.  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Newark.  Ohio 

U  Rottman,  Benton,  Ohio  

^ Same  — 
■Wl  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. . 

i*RottBtan,  Benton,  Ohio  

Same   


10  A.R. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Best  cock  . . . . 
2d  "  .... 
Best  cockerel 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet. . . 
2d       "  ... 


|1  25 
75 
1  25 
1  25 
76 
1  25 
76 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
POULTRY  — Golden  Sbabright  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


8.  H.  Cast,  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Chas.  McCmve,  New  I,ondon,  Ohio, 

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.Gilead.Ohio  

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  

S.  H.  Gast.  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Same   

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  , 

L.  Rottman,  Benton.  Ohio  , 

S.  H.  Gast,  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio   

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Bes^  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d  " 


Sii<VER  Seabright  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  , 
S.  H.  Gast.  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio 
Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  . 
Same 

I,.  Rotman,  Benton,  Ohio.  . . . 

Same  .  . . . 

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  . 
L.  Rottman,  Benton,  Ohio  . . . 
Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  . 
1,.  Rottman,  Benton,  Ohio — 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


Buff  Cochin  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


L.  Rottman,  Benton,  Ohio  

S.  H.  Gast,  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio 

Same 

Same 

L.  Rottman.  Benton,  Ohio  

S.  H.  Gast,  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio 
Same 

L.  Rottman,  Benton,  Ohio  

Same   

S.  H.  Gast.  Jr.,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


Best  cock  

2d  "   

Best  cockerel  

2d  "   

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet  

2d  "   

Best  breeding  pen 
2d 


White  Rose -Combed  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Best  cock  . . . . 
2d  «  .... 
Best  cockerel 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet. . . 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


a 

04 


<:has.  McCIave,  New  London.  Ohio, 

llell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Same  .... 

X.  Rottmau,  Benton,  Ohio  , 

-Chas.  McClavc,  New  Ivondon,  Ohio 

3Idl  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Same  .... 
Rottman,  Benton,  Ohio  


Best  cock  — 
2d  "  .... 
Best  cockerel 
2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet... 
2d       "  ... 


$1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

76 


Japanese  Bantam. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


S 

s 


Chas.  McClave,  New  I<ondon,  Ohio 
^ell  Parrott.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Same  .... 

Same  .... 

Same  .... 

Same  .... 
Chas.  McClave,  New  London.  Ohio 
Mdl  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  .... 


Best  cock  — 
2d  "  . . . . 
Best  cockerel 

2d 

Best  hen  

2d  "   

Best  pullet... 
2d        "  ... 


II  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1  25 

75 
1.25 

75 


Turkeys. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


v.  Shallenberger,  Amanda.  Ohio   

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Same   

'W.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Same   

Chas.  Gammerdinges,  Columbus.  Ohio 
V  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Same   

Chas.Gammcrdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

M.  M.  Meyers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

2,  R-  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

w.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Same   

Cats.  McClave,  New  London.  Ohio  

M.  M,  Meyers,  New  Dover.  Ohio  

Chas.  McClave.  New  London,  Ohio  

Same   

J;  H.  Cole,  Berkshire,  Ohio  

Q***-  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

**.  M.  Bargar,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


bronze  Jurkeys,  old  pair  

'I  young  pair  

white  turkeys,  old  pair  

white  turkeys,  youn^  pair  

buff  turkeys,  old  pair  

"  young  pair  

Narraganset  turkeys,  old  pair — 
"  young  pair 

black  turkeys,  old  pair  

young  pair  

slate  turkeys,  old  pair  

"  young  pair  
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


POULTRY— Ducks. 


Owner.s  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  , 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dovex ,  Ohio  , 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Same   

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  , 

Chas.  Gammerdingfer,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  , 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

W.  Shallenber{?er,  Amanda.  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

W.  Shallenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Same   

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio   

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  , 

Same   , 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

J.  H.  Cole,  Berkshire.  Ohio  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover.  Ohio  

Chas.  (iammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Chas.  McClave,  New  London.  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio.  . . . 

Same   

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 
Best 

2d 

Best 

2<t 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2ci 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


Pekin  ducks,  oldj)air  

youn^  pair  

Aylesbury  ducks,  old  pair  

I'  youngr  pair  

Rouen  ducks,  old  pair  

"  youn^  pair  

Cayuga^  ducks,  old  pair  

•'^  young  pair  

crested  white  ducks,  old  pair  , 

"  "     young  pair  

gray  call  ducks,  old  pair  

•*  young  pair  

white  call  ducks,  old  pair  

Muscovy  colored  ducks,  old  pair.  . . 

"  "  young  pair 
Muscovy  white  ducks,  old  pair  

*'  "        young  pair.  . 


Geese. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Mell  Parrott.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  . . , 
M.  M.  Myers.  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Same  ... 

J.  H.  Cole,  Berkshire.  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio. . . 
W.Shallenberger.  Amanda,  Ohio. . 
M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio. ... 

Same  — 

T.  H.  Cole,  Berkshire,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Same 

Chas.  McClave.  New  London,  Ohio 
M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio.  . . 
Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 
M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio. . . . , 


Best  Toulouse, old  pair  

2d  "   

Best       "        young  pair  

2d  "  ''■   

Best  Embden,  old  pair  

2d  "   

Best        "        youn^  pair  

Best  African,  old  pair  

Best        "       young  pair  

Best  brown  Chinese,  old  pair  

2d  "  .... 

Best  youn^  pair 

Best  white,  old  pair  

2d  "   

Best     "      young  pair  

2d  "   
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POULTRY  —  PiGKONS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Kind  of  Fowl. 

Premium. 

2d  "   

$h  00 
3  00 

Cl^SS  COI.I.ECTIONS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


-Chas.  Gammerdin^er,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Sirs.  E.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

•O.  R.  Baxter.  Hillsdale,  Mich  

-Cbas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mell  Parrott,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

W.  Shellenberger,  Amanda,  Ohio  

M.  M.  Myers,  New  Dover,  Ohio  

-Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio  

V.  Purvis,  Cardington,  Ohio  


Best  collection  American  class  

"         "        Asiatic  class  

"     •    "        Mediterranean  class  

"  "        Polish  class  

"         Hamburg  class  

"  "        Games  and  Game  Bantams. 

"  "        Bantams  not  Game  

"  "  turkeys   

"  "        water  fowls  

"  "  and  greatest  variety  poultry 
"  incubator  


$3  00* 

a  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

Sil.med. 

Sil.  med. 


Buff  Wyandottks. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


^has.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Best  cock  

"  cockerel 

*'  hen  

"  pullet... 


$1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 


American  Dominique. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Oias.  Gammerdinger,  Columbt\s,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Best  cock  

"  cockerel 
hen  .  ... 
"  pullet... 


|1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 

POULTRY  — White  Minorca. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Kind  of  Fowl. 


Chas.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Best  cock  

"  cockerel 

"  hen  

•*  pullet... 


|1  2> 
1  & 
12» 
12S 
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AWARDS  IN  DEPARTMENTS  OTHER  THAN  LIVE  STOCK. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  — Grain,  Seeds  and  Cereai,  Mnj,  Products. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co^  Claridon,  Ohio, 

J.  I<.  Keckly,  Marysville,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckly,  Paulding,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 
•  Same 

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect.  Ohio  

A.  Y.  Kuox,  Pulaski.  Pa  

J.  Iv.  Keckly,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Same   

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  Iv.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

J.  B.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Same   

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 

A.  Y.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Same   

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio   

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co..  Claridon,  Ohio 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Paulding.  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 

C.  W:  Kent,  Newark,  Ohio  

D.  P.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Kent,  Newark,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

D.  F.  Corwin.  Springboro,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Paulding.  Ohio  

w.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

i.  L.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio. . .  *  
.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  

D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio  

Same   

I*.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio  

J.  I*.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  


Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


20  pounds  buckwheat  flour  

half  bushel  white  winter  wheat  

"  "  long  berry  winter  wheat.. 

"  "  any  other  variety  wheat . . 

"  "  any  variety  amber  wheat . 

"  "  winter  rye  

"   black  oats  !!!!!!!!  .*.*.!!!!.*.* 

(I  H  l« 

"  "    white  oats  

"  '*    winter  barley   

"  "    springy  barley  

"  'I  silver  hull  buckwheat .... 

"  Japanese  buckwheat  

"  'I    Russian  flaxseed  

"  "I    common  flaxseed  

II    timothy  seed  

"  "  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed 

"  "  lar^e  English  clover  seed. 

"  "    red  clover  seed  

«  U  i<  •< 

•*        "    orchard  grass  seed  

il  u  u  «• 

'I    millet  seed    

"        "     Hungarian  gfrass  seed  

half  peck  Lima  beans,  dry  

peck  marrowfat  beans,  dry  

"    navy  beans,  dry  

half  peck  white  marrowfat  peas  

"      "    Canada  field  peas  

display  of  grain  

4  hands  Ohio  seed  leaf  tobacco  

"    white  hurley  tobacco  

M  II  II 

"  Little  Dutch  tobacco  ....  .1 .... 
variety  garden,  field  and  grass  seeds. . 


$200 
3  00 
2  00 
300 

2  00 
8  00 
200 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
8  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
8  00 

2  00 
800 
200 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
200 
3  00 
2  00 
300 

2  OO 

3  00 

2  00 

3  OO 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
8  00 
200 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  OO 

1  00 

2  OO 

1  00 

5  OO 

3  OO 

2  OO 
8  OO 

2  00 

3  00 
2  OO 

6  00 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  — Corn,  etc 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


w, 


h.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 
F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 
I*.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 
P.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 
Same 

D.  'Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio . . 
L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio 
Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio 
.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  . . 
A.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  — 
M.  Gregflf,  Springboro,  Ohio  . 
F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio 
.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio. . 


Best  display  yellow  corn. . . 
2d  " 

Best     "      white  corn  

ad  "   

Best     "      sweet  com  

2d        "  "   

Best     "  popcorn  

2d        "  "   

Best  specimen  dried  com  . . 
2d 

Best  20  pounds  broom  corn 
2d 

Best  10  pounds  hops  


Cheese  and  Butter. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Isaly  Bros., Columbus,  Ohio  

D.  L.  Pope,  Welshfield,  Ohio  

M.  S.  King,  Newark,  Ohio  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio 

A.  W.  Graham,  Reyno'idsburg,  Ohio  

D.  I,.  Pope,  Welshfield,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  McCray,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. . 


^st  display  of  cheese  

Best  package  dairy  butter  . . . 
Best  exhibit  dairy  butter  . . . . 
2d 

Best  exhibit  creamery  butter 
2d 


Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Products. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  . . . . 
W.  S.  Kefckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  .  . 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia.Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  . . . 
J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio . . 
W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  . .. 
W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio — 

A.  Neifer,  Weston.  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  . . . 
J.  L.  Kccklev,  Marysville,  Ohio  .. 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio. . 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

J.  H.  Knickerbocker,  Edon,  Ohio 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

J.  L  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

Same   

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  . . . 
Evan  Griffith,  Newark,  Ohio  . .  . . 
T.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  . . 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  . . . 

Same 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 


American  Giant. . . 
Alexander  Prolific 
Beauty  of  Hebron 
Burbank  Seedling 

Badger  State  

Brownell's  Best  — 

Banner   

Bliss  Triumph  .... 

Buckeye  State  

Clark's  No. I...' .".'.'.*! 
Chicago  Market . . . . 
Dunmore  Seedling, 
Early  Rose  
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153 
—  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

J.  t,.  Kecklcv,  Marysville,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley.  Paulding,  Ohio  

J.  I*.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Same   

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.     Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Bvhalia,  Ohio  

Kellogg:  Stock  Farm  Co.,Claridon,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

J.  h'  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Same   

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding.  Ohio  

E-  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio  . . 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia.  Ohio  

U^.  S.  Kecklf  y,  Paulding,  Ohio  

Same   

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

F.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio   . 

Same   

ih.  Keckley,  Marysville.  Ohio  
ellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.  Claridon,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer.  Ohio  

W.  S.  Keckley.  Paulding,  Ohio  

P.  M.  Whipps,  Byhalia,  Ohio  

-C.  W.  Kent.  Newark,  Ohio  

:H.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  . 
Same 

Wm.  Boyer,  Mason,  Ohio  

JS.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 

Wm.  Boyer,  Mason,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 

"Wm.  Boyer.  Mason,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  . 

Wm.  Boyer,  Mason,  Ghio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

A.  Neifcr.  Weston,  Ohio  

•C.  J.  Crafts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sta.  A  

^.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 
Same 

A.  Neifcr,  Weston,  Ohio  

•C  J.  Crafts,  E.  Toledo.  Ohio  

A.  Ncifer.  Weston,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester, Ohio. . . 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

"w.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 

A.  G.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

E.  S. Tussing,  Canal  Winchester, Ohio.  . 

W.  S.  Keckley,  Pai:lding,  Ohio  

JE.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  . 

Same 

Same 

.  C.  Grubb.  Mortimer,  Ohio  

.  I,.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

],  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  . 

Same 

Same 

J.  P.  Gnibb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

A.  G'.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

'2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


Early  Ohio   

Early  Puritan  

Early  Mayflower  

Empire  State  

Freeman  

Jumbo  

Green  Mountain  

Lee's  Favorite  

Mammouth  Pearl   

Potentate   

Polaris   

Queen  of  the  Valley  

Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2.  .  .  .  .  . 

Seneca  Beauty  

Victor  

Vaughn  

White  Elephant  

White  Star  '.!'.!".'.*.'!!!!'.'.'. 

peck  new  variety  

display  Irish  potatoes   

peck  yellow  sweet  potatoes  . 

peck  red  sweet  potatoes  

peck  red  yams  

peck  white  ^ams  

display  sweet  potatoes  

12  parsnips  

12  Danver's  carrots  

12  long  orange  carrots  

12  stump-rooted  carrots  

di.splay  carrots  

12  roots  salsify  

6  long  blood  l)eets  

6  turnip  beets  

6  white  sugar  beets  

6  red  mangel  wurzels  

6  kohlrabi  

6  yellow  mangel  wurzels  

display  beets  

6  rutabagas  
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FARM  PRODUCTS  — Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Products 


—  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  , 

A.  Neifer.  Weston,  Ohio   

J.  P.  Grubb.  Mortimer.  Ohio  , 

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

Relloegr  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 
E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
Kflloeg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 
E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
Kellogg  »Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

J,     Keckley,  Paulding,  Ohio  

K.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer.  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing.  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo.  Ohio  

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

C.  T.  Crofts.  E.  Toledo,  Ohio   

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

B.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 


peck  purple  to^^  turnips  

peck  white  top  turnips  

peck  red  Weathersfield  onions 

peck  red  globe  onions  

peck  yellow  Danver's  onions. . 

peck  yellow  globe  onions  

peck  white  globe  onions  

peck  giant  Rocca  onions   

peck  potato  onions  

display  onions  


VEGETABLES. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


C.  W.  Kent,  Newark,  Ohio   

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

C.J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo, Ohio  

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio   

Same   

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

C.J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

J.  P.  Grubb.  Mortimer,  Ohio   

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 

W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect.  Ohio  

C.  J.  Crofts,  K.  Toledo.  Ohio  

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  , 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer.  Ohio  , 

E.  S.  Tussinjj,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio.  , 

J.  P.  (irubb,  Mortimer.  Ohio   

15.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 

A.  Neifer,  Weston,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

Same 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

Same  •  

C.J.  Crofts.  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

A.  Y.  Knox,  Pulaski.  Pa  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

J.  I,.  Keckley.  Marvsville,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 

A.  Y.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

J.  P.  Grubb.  Mortimer,  Ohio  

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo.  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

Same   

E'S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . . 


Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


peck  red  tomatoes  

peck  purple  tomatoes  

peck  yellow  tomatoes  

display  tomatoes  

4  heads  drumhead  cabbage  

4  heads  flat  Dutch  cabbage. . . . 

4  heads  red  Dutch  cabbage  

4  heads  Savoy  cabbage  

4  heads  cauliflower  cabbage... 

heaviest  head  cabbage  

display  celery  

mango  peppers  

display  of  peppers  

3  marrow  squashes  

3  Hubbard  squashes  

3  Essex  hybrid  squashes  

3  Cushaw  squashes  •  

3  summer  crookneck  .squashes 

3  .scalloped  squashes  

dis|)lay  of  squashes  

display  of  pumpkins  


Digitized  by 
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FARM  PRODUCTS  —  Vegetables  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


B 

fin 


W.  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

C.  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

W  D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tusstng.  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

C.  W.  Kent,  Newark,  Ohio  

E  S.  Tussing.  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

J.  P.  Grabb.  Mortimer,  Ohio  

Same   

E.  S.  Tussing.  Canal  Winchester.  Ohio. . 
Kell<^g  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 
E.  S.  Tussing.  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
A.  Y.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

P.  Grubb,  Mortimer.  Ohio  

S.  Tussing,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
Same 

J.  P.  Grubb,  Mortimer,  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tu.^sing.  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 

C  J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  

J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

J.  P  Grubb.  Mortimer.  Ohio  

E.  S.  Tussing.  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio. . 
C.J.  Crofts,  E.  Toledo,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


12  ears  early  sweet  corn  

12  ears  late  sweet  com  

display  of  sweet  com  

disi>lay  of  garden  beans  

heaviest  watermelon  

heaviest  pumpkin  

heaviest  squash  

display  watermelons  

dis|3lay  nutmeg  muskmclous 

display  cucumb^s  /  

3  purple  egg  plants  

display  of  vegetables  


2  OO 

1  OO^ 

2  OO 

1  OO^ 
5  OO 

3  OO 
3  OO- 

2  OO 
2  OO 

1  OO 

2  OO 

1  OO 

2  OO 

1  OO 
5  OO 

3  OO 
5  OO 
3  OO 

2  OO 

1  OO 

2  OO 
1  OO 

20  OO- 
10  OO- 


CouNTY  Exhibit  of  Farm  Products. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  Ohio  

D.  F.  Corwin,  Springboro,  Ohio  

W.D.  Whipps,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio 


Best  county  exhibit 

2d 

3d 

4th 


$75  OO* 
50  OO- 
35  OO 
25  OO' 


Bees  and  Honey. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


J.C.  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  

w>.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind. 
Same 

J.  C.  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Geo.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind. 

J  C.  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

G«o.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 
•  Same 

J-  C  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  , 

TC.  Brccce,  West  Berlin,  Ohio  

y.T.  Easton,  Watkins.  Ohio  

^<>- H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind, 

T,  Easton,  Watkins,  Ohio  

J  C.  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


crate  comb  honey  

display  of  comb  honey  . 
12  one-pound  sections. . . 
display  extracted  honey 

display  of  honey  

nucleus  Italian  bees  ... 

display  queen  bees  

sample  of  beeswax  


$5  OO 
"  OO 
10  OO 
5  (XV 

4  OO 

2  OO 

5  iK> 

3  OV 
10  OO 

5  OO 
5  OO 
3  OO 
3  OO 

:  OO 

2  OO 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
FARM  PRODUCTS  — Apiarian  Supplies. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoiEce. 


Name  of  Article. 


I 


J.  C.  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

-Oeo.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 
J.  C.  Boynton,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   , 

"T.  C.  Brcece,  West  Berlin,  Ohio  

Same   

•Oco.  H,  Kirkpatrick,  Union,  City,  Ind, 

Same 

Same 

TP.  C,  Brcece,  West  Berlin,  Ohio  


Best  sample  comb  foundation  

"        "      for  surplus  honey  

"    beeswax  extractor  

"    bee  smoker  

"    uncapping  knife  

'*    bee  veil  

"      "  feeder  

"    honey  extractor  

"    shipping  case  for  comb  honey  

"    general  purpose  bee  hive  

"    arrangement  for  absorbing  moisture 
and  retaining  heat  


1200 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  00 


Maple  Products. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


B.  T.  Clark,  Claridon,  Ohio  

U.  W.  Wells,  Claridon,  Ohio  

Ji.  A.  McNish,  Claridon.  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio  

Same   

H.  G.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Kellogg  Stock  Farm  Co.,  Claridon,  Ohio  

K.  L.  Wilmont,  Claridon,  Ohio  

H.  N.  Knsign,  Claridon.  Ohio  

L.  Wilmont,  Claridon,  Ohio  

<>eauga  Co.  Sugar  Makers'  Ass' n, Claridon, O 

Ava  and  Ida  Main,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Ohio  Maple  Sugar  Co.,  Burton  Ohio  


Best  gallon  maple  syrup  

2d         "  "   

Best  3  bricks  maple  sugar  

2d         *'  "   

Best  design  in  maple  sugar  

2d         "  "   

Best  live  pound  grained  maple  sugar. . .  

Best  display  maple  wax  

2d         ^'  "   

Best  display  maple  products  from  any  one 

county  

2d  display  maple  products  from  any  one 

county  

Best  display  maple  products  by  a  dealer. . . . 


12  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 
S  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

10  00 

5  00 
Sil.  Med 


FRUITS  —  Summer  and  Fall  Apples. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


H.  West.  Chillicothe.  Ohio  

fi.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

Same   , 

"W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Wateri'ille,  Ohio 
John  S.  Snider,  Lancaster.  Ohio.  — 

J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Ortraan.  Andersonville,  Ohio. 

I,.  M.  Ayers.  Urbana,  Ohio  

"W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

-C.  R.  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Ortman,  Andersonville,  Ohio. . 

<!.  R.  Klsea,  Lithopolis,  Ohio  , 

H.  Bookwalter.  Hallsville,  Ohio  

<T.  N.  Toots,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

S.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  , 

-W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  


Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


6  varieties  family  use.. 
3  varieties  family  use. . 
approved  new  variety.. 

3  varieties  

3  varieties  for  market. . 
variety  summer  dessert 

variety  fall  dessert  

display  10  varieties  


$4  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  OO 

1  00 

2  00 
1  UO 
6  00 

3  00 
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FRUITS  —  Winter  Appi.es. 


15T 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Watcrville,  Ohio  

Daniel  Duer.  Millersburg,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville.Ohio   

8.  H.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio   

L.  M.  Ayres,  Urbana,  Ohio  

S.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Same   

G.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

M.  I  Shively,  Frankfort,  Ohio  

D.  V.  Kuhn,  Chillicothe.  Ohio  

£19.  E.  Carpenter,  Republic,  Ohio  
.  C.  St  row  &  Sons,  Mil  ford  Center,  Ohjo. . . 

E.  G.  Stocknianj  Prospect,  Ohio  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg^,  Ohio  


Best  12  varieties  ' 

2d  "   

Best  6  varieties  

2d  "   

Best  6  plates  

2d  "   

Best  variety  of  dessert .... 
2d 

Best  approved  new  variety. 
2d  " 

Best  6  varieties  for  market, 
2d 

Best  display  25  varieties  

2d  "  " 


Pi^TE  Appi.es  —  Winter. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostofDce. 


Name  of  Article. 


E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

O.  E.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio  

H.  C.  Strow  &  Son,  Milton  Center,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

H.  C.  Strow  &  Sou.  Milton  Center  Ohio. 

C.  P.  Henon,  Marshfield,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Onio  

J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect.  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

R.  J.  Black.  Bremen,  Ohio  

W.  H.  West.  Chillicothe.  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

"W.  H.  Ortman,  Andersonville.  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

R.  J.  Black,  Bremen.  Ohio  

.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe.  Ohio  . 


J-' 

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio. 

"L.  M.  Ayres.  Urbana,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio  

J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

W.W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville.  Ohio.. 

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville.  Ohio. 
Ellen  Dunlap,  Andersonville,  Ohio  . . . 


T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum.  Ohio 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville.  Ohio. 

H.  Bookwalter.  Hallsville, Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio. 
O.  E.  Foster,  North  Amher.st,  Ohio. . . 

I.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio   

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

Nelson  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio  

C.  F.  Herron,  Marshfield,  Ohio  

I4.  M.  Ayres,  Urbana,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  


J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

W.  w.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio. 

D.  V.  Kuhn.  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

G.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

C.  P.  Herron,  Marshfield.  Ohio   

U.  T.  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio.  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

O.  E.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio  . . . 

G.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2<1 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2<1 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2<l 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
'2d 
Best 
2d 


plate  Baldwin  

II  Baltimore  

"     Bailey's  Sweet  

Belleflower,  yellow  

"  Belmont  

I'  Kai^hn's  Spitzenburg . . . 

"  King  Tompkins  County 

II     Limber  Twig  

"     Newton  Pippin  

"     Northern  Spy  

"  Stark   

II  It 

"     Summer  Queen  

II    Tallman  Sweet  

"  Wagener  

II    White  Pippin  

"     Ben  Davis  

II     Black  Gilliflower  

II    Blue  Pearmain  

II  Cuyahoga  Red  Streak .... 

II  Dominie  

'I    Golden  Russett,  Am  

"    Grimes'  Golden  

I'  Hubbardson  Nonesuch  . . . 

"  Jonathan   
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FRUITS  —  Winter  Apples  —  Continued 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


•C.  R.  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  Ohk)   

IV.  H.  Ortman,  Andcrsonville,  Ohio  

R.  J.  Black,  Bremen,  Ohio  

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio  

"T.  S.  Johnson,  Gvpsum,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio. :  

"T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum.  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio  

Nelson  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio  

I.  Freeman,  Rex,  Ohio  

J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Same   

A.  J.  Trumbo  ife  Son,  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio. . 

^.  H.  Hurst.  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

P.  P.  Streevy,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

"C.  R.  Klsea,  Lithopolis,  Ohio  

L,.  M.  Ayres.  Urbana,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Ortman,  Andersonville,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

■C.  F.  Herron,  Marshfield.  Ohio  

Ira  C.  Keller, Prospect.  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

15.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

F.  Herron,  Marshfield,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect.  Ohio  

O.  C.  Stockman.  Prospect,  Ohio  

T.  S.Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

-C.  R.  Elsea,  I^ithopolis.  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Harisville.  Ohio  

•C.  R.  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  Ohio  

V.  T.  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio   


Best  plate 

2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 

2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 
2d 

Best  " 

2d 


Paradise  Winter  Sweet  . 

Pen  nock  

Peck's  Pleasant  

Rhode  Island  Greenings 

Rome  Beauty  

Roman  Stem  

Rozbury  Russett  

Smith's  Cider  

Smoke  House  

Wine  Sap  

Esopus  Spitzenburg  . ., . 

Fallawater  

Rambo  

Rawles  Janet  

Red  Canada  

Willow  Twig  

York  Imperial  


Summer  and  Fai.1.. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

Z,.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  

J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe.  Ohio  

-W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

O.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

E.  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

-W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

E.  G. Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  .... 
Jas.  E.  Carpenter.  Republic.  Ohio. . . 

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum.  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

-W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Same   

R.  J.  Black,  Bremen,  Ohio  ; . . . 

I,  .  M.  Gregg.  Springboro,  Ohio  

K.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

J.  B.  Youtsey,  Troy,  Ohio  

Daniel  Duer,  Millersburg,  Ohio  

3.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

O.  C.  Stockman.  Prospect,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . 

:E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Ortman,  Andersonville,  Ohio. 

%J.  T.  Cox,  Ensee,  Ohio  

"W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio 
C  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . 


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


plate  Alexander  

"    American  Summer  Pearmain 

'I    Sweet  Bough  

"  Benoni  

"    Beauty  of  Kent  

I*    Chenango  Strawberry  

**     Duchess  of  Oldenburg  

'I     Fall  Pippin  

Fall  Wine  

•*  Fameuse  

Il  Gravenstein  

'*  Jeffries  

"  I/>well  

Maiden's  Blush  

"    Ohio  Nonpareil  
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FRUITS  —  Summer  and  Fai^i.  Apples  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postof&ce. 


Name  of  Article. 


W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Watfcrville,  Ohio 

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . 

L,  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohxo  

G.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

0.  K.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. . 

D.  V.  Kuhn,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Walerville,  Ohio 
C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . 

T.  S.Johnson,  Gvp$ium,  Ohio  

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe.  Ohio  

1.  Freeman,  Rex,  Ohio   

E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect.  Ohio   

C.  F.  Herron,  Marshfield,  Ohio  

E.  G.  Stockman.  Prospect,  Ohio   

W.  H.  Ortman.  Andersonville,  Ohio. 
J.  R.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  


^st  plate  Yellow  Transparent 

Best  •*     Porter   . 

2d  «  "   

Best  Red  Astrachau. .  . 

2d  "  "   

Best  "    Summer  Queeu  

2d  "  "  "   

Best  *'  Summer  Strawberry 
2d 

Best  "    St.  Lawrence  

2d  "  "   

Best  Wealthy  

2d  "  "   

Best         Western  Beauty  

2d 


Crab  Apples. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


C.  F.  Herron,  Marshfield,  Ohio  . 
L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  . 

C.  F.  Herrou,  Marshfield,  Ohio  . 
P.  P.  Streevey,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio, 
E.  G.  Stockman,  Prospect,  Ohio 

I.  Freeman,  Rex.  Ohio  , 

G.  N.  Toop3,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. . , 
E.  G.  Stockman.  Prospect,  Ohio , 

H.  Bookwalter,  Hallsville,  Ohio 
E.  G.  Stockman.  Prospect,  Ohio 

D.  V.  Kuhn,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  . . 
G.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe.  Ohio. . 
C.  R.  Elsea,  Lithopolis.Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


plate  Hugh's  Virginia , 

'I  Hyslop  

'*    Red  Siberian  

"  Red  Kentucky  , . , 
II    Yellow  Siberian!! 

Transcendent  ... 
"    Whitney's  No.' 26! 


Peaches. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


T.  S.Johnson,  Gvpsum.  Ohio  

C.  \V.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 

T.  S.Johnsort.  Gypsum.  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farn.swor'th.  Watervillc,  Ohio. 
Jas.  K.  Carpenter.  Republic,  Ohio.... 

T.  S.  Johnson.  Gypsum,  Ohio  

\V.  W.  Farnsworth,  Watervillc.  Ohio. 
C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Watervillc,  Ohio. 
Same 

C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
O.  E.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. . . 
T.  S.  fohnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

Same"   

Same   

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Water\»ille,  Ohio. 

Same 

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio.  . 
O.  E.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio.  . 


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


6  varieties  . . 
3  varieties . 


new  seedling . 
display  


Clair's  Choice  

Crawford  Early  

Crawford  Late  

Elberty  

plate  Hill's  Chili  

Jacques  Yellow  Rare  Ripe. 


Large  Early  York. 
Lemon  Cling  
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
FRUITS  —  Peaches  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


O.  E.  Foster.  North  Amherst,  Ohio. . . 
C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
T.  S.Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
O.  K.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. . . 
W.  W.  Farusworth.  Waterville,  Ohio. 
John  P.  Streeper,  Columbus,  Ohio... 
C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville.  Ohio. 
C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Water\'ille,  Ohio. 
C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo.  Ohio. . . 
T.  S.John.son,  Gypsum.  Ohio  

Same   

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . 

Jno.  P.  Streeper,  Columbus.  Ohio  

C.  R.  Elsea.  Lithopolis.  Ohio  

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. . . 

Same  .  . 

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio, 
O.  K.  Foster,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. . . 

T.  S.  John.son,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo.  Ohio. . . 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville.  Ohio. 
C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo.  Ohio  . . 

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio. .. 


Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 


plate  Morris'  White  

"     Old  Mixon  Free  

Foster  

George  the  Fourth  

"     Hale's  Early  

Heath  Cling:  

"     Heath  Free   

Hill  Home  Chief  

"  Reynolds  

Red  Cheeked  Melocoton 

Sal  way  

"     Smock  Late  Free  

"   

]|  Steadlcy  

*^    Stump  the  World  

Stephen's  Rare  Ripe  

Wheeler's  Late  

"  Wheatland  


Quinces. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


C.  R.  Elsea.  Lithopolis.  Ohio  

H.  Bookwaltt  r.  Hallsville.  Ohio. . . 
Same 

J.  Siebcnehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Feldman.  Columbus.  Ohio 

C.  F.  Hcrrow.  Marshfield.  Ohio  

C.  R.  Klsea,  Lithopolis.  Ohio  

J.  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

H.  Bookwalter.  Hallsville.  Ohio. . . 


I  Best  plate  Champion  

I  '-Id       "  *'   

Best    "  Much  

Best    "     Ray's  Mammoth 

2d 

i  Best    "  Orange  

i2d  "   

,  Best  peck  quinces  

2d  "   


Plums. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


W.  \V.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio. 

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum.  Ohio  

E.  V.  Rhoade.s,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

E.  M.  Woodard.  Kirtland,  Ohio  

E.  V.  Rhoades.  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

J.  M.  Carpenter,  Republic,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Theo.  F.  Longenecker,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 

Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 


plate  Bradshaw  

"  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
*'     Duane's  Purple  . . . 

"     Imperial  Gage  

"  Lombard  
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


T.  S.  Jobnsoti.  Gypsum,  Ohio  

Same   , 

W.  W.  Farnswortb.  Waterville,  Ohio 

W.  H.  We«l,  Chillicotbe,  Ohio  

T.S.Johnsoo.  Gypsum,  Ohio  

Same   , 

W  H  West,  Cbillicolhe,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville.  Ohio 

E.  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

W  w  Farnsworth,  Waterville,  Ohio, 
T.  S.  Johnson.  Gypsum,  Ohio  


Best  *'     Pond's  Seedling  

Best  "     Reine  Qaude   

2d  *•  "   

Best  "  Shropshire  

Best  "    any  other  variety  

2d  "         «  "   

Best  display  not  less  than  10  varieties 

2d  "  -     10  » 

Best  "  "  5 

2d  "  "        "  5 


Pears. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


W.  W.  Farn.sworth.  Water\'ille,  Ohio. . . . 

I.  Freeman,  Rex.  Ohio   

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

l.Frt-emau.  Rex.  Ohio  

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

E.  G  .Stockman.  Prospect.  Ohio  

C.  I.  Hurst,  Chillicothe.  Ohio  

J.  K.  Hur»t.  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

W  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville,  Ohio. . . . 

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville.  Ohio. . . . 

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville,  Ohio. . . . 

T.  Welu,  Wilmington.  Ohio  

E.  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris.  Ohio  

D  F.  Corwin,  Spriugboro,  Ohio  

L.  M.  Gregg.  Springboro,  Ohio  

W  W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville,  Ohio. . . . 

Xelsion  Cox,  Eusee,  Ohio  

C.  R.  Elsea.  Utbopolis.Ohio  

T.  Weltz,  Wilmington.  Ohio  

W.  w.  Farnsworth.  Water\'ille.  Ohio. . . . 

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo.  Ohio  

I  Freeman.  Rex,  Ohio  

W  W.  Farnswortb.  Waterville,  Ohio. . . . 

T  h  Johnson.  Gypsum,  Ohio  

I.  M  .\yres.  Trbana.  Ohio  

T  N  Jonn*on,  Gypsum. Ohio  

t.  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

E.  M.  Woodard.  Kirtland,  Ohio  

E.  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

I>  V.  Kiihn.  Chillicothe^ Ohio  

T.  Wcltz,  Wilmington,  Ohio  

Mary  Feldman,  Columbus.  Ohio   

Same   

W.  Farnsworth,  Water\  illc,  Ohio. . . . 
Theo  P.  Longenccker.  Dayton. Ohio  

W.  Farnswortb.  Waterville.  Ohio. . . . 

E  V.  Rhoades.  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

Mr*  Sue  Williams.  Columbus.  Ohi<»  

C  W.Connler.  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

W.  Farnswortb.  Waterville,  Ohio  

E  V  RbOades.  St.  Paris.  Ohio  

Mr*.  Sac  Williams.  Columbus.  Ohio  

ia«  E.  Carpenter.  Republic.  Ohio  
I  C.Strow  &  Sons,  Milton  Center.  Ohio 
V  W  Farnsworth.  Waler\'ille.  Ohio. . . . 

C  W.  Counter.  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

Same   

T  Wtlu,  Wilmington.  Ohio  

11       A.  R. 


Name  of  Article. 


Best 
•id 
Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Be!»t 

2d 

Best 

2(1 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

lUst 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2rl 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2<l 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 


6  varieties  

6  "   

10   

10  "   

3  plates   

a  "   

new  variety  / . 

variety  of  dessert . . . 
display  20  varieties  . 

plate  Bartlett  


Belle  Lucrative  . . 
Beurre  d'Anjou  — 

Beurre  Bosc  

Beurre  Clairgeau . . 

Beurre  Diebl  

Clapp's  Fax-orite  . . 

Columbia  

Doyenne  Boussoc  . 

Duche8.se  

Flemish  Beauty... 


Glout  Morceau. 
Howell  


Josephine  

Kirtland  .    .  ' 

Keiffer   

Lawrence  

LeComte  

Louise  Bonne  . 

Onondaga   

President  
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
FRUITS  —  PEAfts  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  aud  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Article. 


T.  S.  Johnson.  Gypsum,  Ohio  

W.  H.  Ortman,  Andersonville,  Ohio  

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo,  Ohio  

W.  W.  Farntworth,  Waterville,  Ohio  

H.  C.  Strow  &  Sons,  Milton  Center,  Ohio 

I.  Freeman,  Rex.  Ohio   

D.  V.  Kuhn,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

H.  C.  Strow  &  Sons,  Milton  Center.  Ohio 


Best  plate  Seckel  

2d  "  .  ..... 

Best  "  Sheldon:.  ... 

2d  "  "   

Best  '  Vicar  

2d  -   

Best  "  Winter  Nelis 

2d  " 


GRAPES  —  Hardy. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

E.  M.  Woodard.  iCirtland.  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid.  Ohio 
H.  M.  Woodard,  KirtUad,  Ohio  

Same  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 

E.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland.  Ohio  

John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid.  Ohio 

John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 
John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Same   

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co..  Euclid,  Ohio 

John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 

Same 

B.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland.  Ohio  

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

John  Siebenehaler.  Davton.  Ohio  — 
K.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Same   

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 

E.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland.  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co..  Euclid,  Ohio 

Same  * 

E.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 

E/  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Same 

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

15.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Same   

John  S.  Snider,  Lancaster,  Ohio   . 

Cushman  (rladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  West,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 

L.  M.  Ayrcs,  Urbana,  Ohio   

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 
K.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Same   , 

John  S.  Snider,  Lancaster.  Ohio  

W.  H.  West.  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

C.  F.  Herron.  Marshfield,  Ohio  

.  K.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 
E.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Same   

John  Siebenehaler,  Davton,  Ohio   

L.  M.  Ayres,  Urbana,  oThio  

C.  W.  Counter,  North  Toledo.  Ohio. . . . 

K.  M.  Woodard.  Kirtland.  Ohio  

John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  — 


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

Best 

•id 

Best 

2d 

Best 


20  varieties  

20  "   

10 

10  "   

6  "   

6  •*   

»  "   

3  "   

3  plates  early  table  

3    "  "   

3  "  for  red  wine  . . . 
3  " 

3    "      for  white  wine 

3  " 

plate  Agawam  

"  Bachus   

Brighton  

"  Catawba  

"  Concord   

Delaware  

Diana  

"  Duchess  

Elvira  ...".*!!.*.;!.'!! 

*'     Empire  State  

Green  Mountain  . . 
'*  Ives  

Isabella  

"  lona  

"  Jefferson  

Lady  

"     Lady  Washington 

Lindley  

•     Martha  ! 

*'  Massasoit  

Moore  s  Diamond 

.'*     Moore's  Early  

Moyer  
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FRUITS  —  Grapes  —  Hardy  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


a 


Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. . 
Same 
Same 

£.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co..  Euclid,  Ohio. . 

E  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Cnshman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. . 
Same 

E.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

Same   

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. . 

Same 

John  J.  Snider.  Lancaster,  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio. . 

John  Siebenehaler,  Dayton,  Ohio  

E.  M.  Woodanl.  Kirtland.  Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Oh}o. . 
Same 

Mrs.  Martha  Witt.  Columbus,  Ohio  . . . . 


<2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

id 

Best 

2d 


plate  Moyer  

"  Nectar  

Norton's  Vir^nia 
^*  Niagara  

"  Pockington  

I'  Salem  

I*  Vergennes  

Wilder....!!".!!!!! 
•|  Woodruff's  Red.  , 
;*     Worden  !!! 

Witt ...!!!!!!.!!!!! 


|1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
200 
1  00 
200 
1  00 


County  Fruits. 


Ownef's  Name  and  PostoflSce. 


Name  of  Article. 


W.  W.  Pamsworth,  Watervillc,  Ohio 

B.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  Ohio  

T.  S.  Johnson,  Gypsum,  Ohio  

Jas.  E.  Carpenter,  Republic,  Ohio. . . 
L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  


Best  100  plates  fruits 
2d  100 
3d  100 
4th  100 
5th  100 


170  00 

60  00 
50  00 
40  00 
30  00 
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FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 


Plants. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


E.  I*.  Charles,  Columbu.s,  Ohio  — 
Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
E.  I<.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  — 
Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
E.  I<.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  .  

Same   

Geo-  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Same 

E.  I*.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

T.  C.  Breece,  West  Berlin,  Ohio  

E.  L.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

T.  C.  Breece,  West  Berlin,  Ohio  

E.  L.  Charles^  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
E.  h.  Charles.  Columbus,  Ohio  ... 

Same  .  . . . 

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe.  Ohio 
E.  L.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  ... 
Geo.  F.  Brehmer.  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

E.  If-  Charles,  Columbufl,  Ohio   

Geo.  F,  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

T.  C.  Breece,  West  Berlin,  Ohio  

E.  I,.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same 

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe.  Ohio 
E.  L.  Charles.  Columbus,  Ohio  .  . . 

Same   

Same  .  .. 

Same 


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


collection  plants  

palms  

single  specimen  palm  

collection  f€Tr\fi  

"       variesrated  plants  

"  begonias  

single  specimen  begonia  

collection  cannas  

"  ornamental  grasses  . . 
"  crotons  

"        plants  on  trellis  work 
aloes  

fancy  calladiums  

'*        new  plants  

"  geraniums  

"  asters   

ribbon-bed  living  plants  , 

pair  vases  living  pjAoits  .  . .  

6  hanging  baskets  

single  basket  


Cut  F1.OWERS. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


E.  L.  Charles.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same 

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. . . , 

E.  ly.  Charles,  Columbus, Ohio  

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

E.  I*.  Charles,  Colurabns, Ohio  

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  Ohio 
E.  Iv.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio   , 

Same   

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio — 

Same  .  . , 
E.  h.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Geo.  F.  Brehmer.  Chillicothe,  Ohio. . . 

E.  L.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  , 

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. . . 

E.  ly.  Charles.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Geo.  F.  Brehmer,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  


2d  best  pair  hand  bouquets  . 

2d    "      "  table 

Best  display  floral  desigrns. . 

"    single  floral  display  ... 

"    display  cut  roses  

2d  ^   

Best     *'       cut  dahliahs  . . . 

2d  best  decorated  table  

Best  display  cut  gladioli. 
2d 

Best     "       cut  verbenas. 
2d 
Best 
2d 
Best 
2d 
Best 
•M 

Best 
2d 


cut  phloxes  

cut  carnations. . 
cut  geraniums, 
cut  flowers  
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


Houssaou^  Fabrics. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mbs  Anna  Miller,  Quinty,  lH  

MH.  L.  te.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  III  

Mfi.  W.  R.  Parsons,  Worthington,  Ohio 

Uiu  Aaaa  MiUer,  Quiocy,  III  

Same 

Ml*.  E.  ^ock,  Lockland.  Okio  

JJfs  L.  H.  Rockwell,  Qnincy,IU  

Mrs.  P.  C  rooms,  Briecon>  Ohio  »  

^  W.  Graham,  Re^motdaburg.  Ohio  

Oira  I>t«rdurfi;  Columbus,  Ohio  >  

Mrs.  M.  Schrock,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 
Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mary  P.  Maxwell.  Resmotdsburgj  Ohio  ' 

Mrs.  I,,  fe.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111  

Mm  Anna  Miller,  Quincy.  TTl  

Mary  p.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio  . 

Araand  Ida  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  I.,  p,.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  III  

Mrs-Thoa.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio   

Mrs.  w  D.  Perry.  Columbus,  Ohio  

S?:   '  Grooms!  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mtis  Auna  Miller,  Quiacy,  111   

Same   

2        ^  Rockwell.  Quincy,  111  

{J**'J*T»>8. Poole.  Rcynoldsburgr.  Ohio.. 

Ofooms.  Brecon.  Ohio  

'''^•J^taham.  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

««. Tljos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. . 

Mws  M.  Johnson.  Dayton,  Ohio  

MalUe  Armstrong,  Newark,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

04 

Best 

2d 

Best 

3d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


silk  ^uilt  (CWiiy)  

*|       (not  crazy)  

velvet  quilt  ( large )  

wol^ted  qutlt  

leg  cabin  quilt  

Wbite  quilt  

patchwork  quilt  

cradle  quilt    

cotton  comfort  

v^orsied  comfort  

hearth  rug  (rag)  

hearth  rug  ( yam )  

rag  carpet  ( 10  ^rds  )  

domestic  flannel  (10  yards) 
domestic  linen  (2^ards)  .. 
specimen  datning  


KNirrmc. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mrs.L.  F..  Rockwell,  Quincy.  Ill  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon .  Ohio  

Mrs.  V.  Murphy.  Columbus,  Ohio  » • 

Mre.C.  J.  McClure.  Xenia.  Ohio  

MTiv  P.  ar*oom«,  urec^,  OWo  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Lockland,  Ohio  

M>».  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  III  

Mm.  w. J.  Carty.  Columbus,  Ohio  

M«.L.l  Rockwell,  QUlncy,  HI  

Same   

«.  Toanjrlove,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Victoria  Fields,  Caledonia.  Ohio  

S'*-  ^-  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

^Younglove,  Toledo,  Ohio  

{J^  Johu  Gunderman,  Marysville.  Ohio 

Grayson  Dye,  Troy,  Ohio  

«M  Anna  Miller  Quincy,  III  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 
2d 


pair  woolen  stockings  . . 

"    woolen  socks  

woolen  baby  socks 

''^    silk  stockings  

"    silk  socks  

"    silk  mittens  , 

"  cotton  stockings... 
"    cotton  socks  

bed  spread,  knit  

tidy,  knit  
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S 

Owner's  Name  and  Poatoffice. 

Name  of  Article. 

s 

1 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sil.  Med 

MlI«I«INBRY. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  L.  Spencer.  Xenia,  Ohio. . . 
L.  P.  Warmen,  Norwood.  Ohio. . 
Miss  L.Spencer,  Xenia,  Ohio — 
L.  P.  Warmen.  Norwood,  Ohio. . 
Miss  h.  Spencer,  Xenia,  Ohio. . . 
Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio 
Miss  L.  Spencer,  Xenia,  Ohio. . . . 

Same  .  . 

I*.  P.  Warmen,  Norwood,  Ohio. . . 


Best  lady's  hat  

2d  "   

Best  lady's  bonnet  

2d  "   

Best  mourning  bonnet 
2d 

2d  child's  hat  

Best  child's  bonnet. . . . 
2d 


Child's  Class. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Margaret  Brady,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Grace  Inghram,  Quincy,  111  

Same   

Miss  Elisa  Spencer.  Xenia,  Ohio  

Deborah  Rinehart,  Marion, Ohio  

Miss  Jennie  Johnson,  Marion,  Ohio  

Margarett  Brady,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Mrs.  B.  R.  Houser,  Marion,  Ohio  

Miss  Eliza  Spencer,  Xenia,  Ohio  

L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  

Miss  Jennie  Johnson.  Marion,  Ohio  

Grace  Inghram,  Quincy,  111    

Margaret  Brady,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Miss  Belle  Greenwood,  Columbus,  Ohio 

L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Sue  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Margaret  Brady,  Spring[field.  Ohio  

Deborah  Rinehart,  Marion,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

3d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


specimen  outline  embroidery 

*|  cross-stitch  work.., 

1'^  drawn  thread  work 

*'  crochet  work  

"  paper  flowers  

•|  knitting  V.'.'.V... 

"  silk  embroidery  

1^  patching  

"  fabric  painting  


Lace  and  Tatting  Work. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy.  Ill  . . 

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon.  Ohio  

Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
Same 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cor,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  . . 


Best  point  lace  handkerchief 

2d 

Best    "       "  collar  

2d   

Best    "  infant's  cap. . 

2d       "  " 
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Owner's  Name  and  PostoiBce. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  B.  Back,  I^kland,  Obio  

L.  P.  Warmen,  Norwood.  Ohio  

Mrs.  I^  B.  Rockwell.  Quincy,  111  

Same   

Mrs.  H.  L.  Young,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively.  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Miss  Pearl  Jackson,  Cedarville,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Miss  M.  Johnson,  Dayton,  Ohio   

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Mrs.  C.  J.  MeClure,XenU,  Ohio  

Miss  M.  Johnson.  Dayton,  Ohio  

Gallic  A.  Pickey,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Mattie  Hall.  Lexington,  Ky   

Miss  M.  Johnson,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Lexington,  Ky.  

Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warrentown,va  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Miss  M,  Johnson,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Lexington,  Ky  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  


Best  mantel  lan^brequin 
2d        "  ^ 

Best  pillow  shams  

2d  "   

Best  lunch  cloth  

2d   

Best  lunch  set  

Best  tidy  

2d 

Best  splasher  

2d  "   

Best  pair  towels  

2d  «   

Best  table  mats,  five  

2d  "  "   

Best  tray  cloth  

2d  "   

Best  6  doylies  

2d   

Best  specimen  

2d  "   

^st  display,  10  jpieces. . . 


Embroidery— Cotton  and  Linen. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Alice  B.  Gill,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mrs.  C  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . . . 

Alice  B.  Gill,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Minnie  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  B.  Rockwell,  Quincy.  Ill  

Miss  M.Johnson,  Dayton,  Onio   

Mrs.  C.  T.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Su2annie  B.Jordan,  Chagrin  Palls,  Ohio  . 
Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . . . 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111  

Miss  M.  Rinehart.  Marion,  Ohio  

S.  B.  Jordan,  Chagrin  Palls,  Ohio  

Miss  Pearl  Jackson,  Cedarville,  Ohio  


Best  night  dress  

2d  "   

Best  chemise  

2d  "   

Best  pillow  shams  

2d  "   

Best  suit  of  underwear. 
2d       "  "  . 

Best  wall  splasher  , 

2d  "   

Best  pair  towels  

2d  "   

Best  tidy  

Best  handkerchief  

2d  "   

Best  specimen  

2d  "   


Cross  -  Stitch. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion.  Ohio  

Miss  Blis.  Leigh,  Groveport,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Virginia  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy.  Ill   

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  Ohio — 


Best  sofa  pillow  ( made  up ) 
2d 

Best  tidy  

2d 

Best  large  afghan  

2d  "   

Best  small  afghan  

2d   


$2  (X> 
1  00 

1  00 
50 

3  OO 

2  OO 
2  00 
1  OO 
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PItEMIUM  AWARDS. 
WOMAN'S  WORK  —  Cross  -  Stttch  —  Ccmtiiiued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Foatoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


S 


Mrs.  W.  K.  Spra^ue,  Bricc.  Ohio,  

Mi»&  M.  Joknson,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Cbas.  Higflrins*  CoiumbHS^  Olrio. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  McCTure,  Xcnio,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marioa,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  III  

Mfas  Anna  Miller.  Qoincv,  111  

Same   

Mrs.  t,.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  


Bcaicjsaiir  cushion  .. 

2d 

lj.talf|jpe«......... 

Beat  foot  rest  

2d        ■*  ^   

Beat  speetnMn  

2d  "   

^st  dis^y  & 


$1  OD 

SO 

1  00 

2  W 

1  m 

1  09 
50 

300 

2  00 


SlU  EMBHOIDKRy. 


Owner's  Name  and  Poatoflke. 


S 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quiiicy.  Ill  . 

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  I^kland,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Eli«*  T^igh.  GrovcporV  Ohio  

S.  E.  Jordan,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  

Minnie  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Clara  Bieber,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague  Bnce.  Otaio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Same   

Mrs.  P.  Groains,  Brecon,  Ohio   

Same   

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy, 111  

Mrs.  E.  H.  Gibbons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy.  Ill   

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice,  Ohio  

Miss  Pearl  Jackson,  Cedarville,  Ohio 


Beat  lady's  dveaa.  

2d  "   

Best  lady's  skirt  

2d  "   

Best  silk  handkerchief. 

2d 

Best  child's  dress  

2d  "   

Best  infant's  cloak  

2d    

Best  iufxut's  stnrwt  

2d   

Best  infant  Is  skirt  

2d  "   

Best  infant's  saque.  — 

2d  -   

Best  »peci»en  

2d  "   

Beat  display  5  pieces  . . . 
2d 


|3  00 
2  00 
2  GO 
1  00 

1  00 
50 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
20O 
100 
•100 
1  00 
200 
I  Oi 
200 

1  m 

500 
200 


Roman  Embrchdbry. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


S 
s 

e 


Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio  . . 

Mrs.  h.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy.  Ill  

Miss  I«.  Sheppard,  Warrenton,  Va  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio  . . 

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  I,ockland,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leoa  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio . . 
Madge  Miller.  Washington,  C.  H.,  Ohio  . . . . 
Mrs.  I^n  Saively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio  . . 

Mra.  B.  Back,  Lockland,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  E-  G.  Burk,  Conover,  Ohio  

Mr*.  C  H.  Johnson,  Belpre,  Ohio  

Mra.  P.  G.  Necdham,  Atwater,  Ohio  


Best  center  piece  . . 
2d 

2d  best  lunch  cloth 

Best  specimen  

2d  " 

Beat  0  doyliea*  

"   

Hfest  piircnshion. . . 

2d 

Best  chair  casfaton 

2d 

Beat  display  

2d   


$2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
100 

50 
200 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mist  Anna  Miller.  Qntncy,  III  

Mrsw  B.  G.  Buck,  Conovcr,  Ohio. . . . 

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Qntncy,  111  

L.  P.  Warmen,  Norwood,  Ohio  

Mist  Mav  Conaier,  Colnmbus.  Ohio 

Miss  Anita  Miller,  Quincy,  lit  

U  P.  Warmen,  Norwood,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Lockland.  Ohio  

Mii«  Anna  Miller,  Qnincy,  in  

Mist  Mattie  Hall, Lexington.  Ky. . 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Plank,  Manou,  Ohio ... 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Burk,  Conovcr,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy. lU-. . 
Miss  Belle  Lowes.  Dayton.  Ohio  .. 

MrsLL.  Trimble.  Marion.  Ohio  

Mrs. O.J.  Miller.  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Miss  Anna  Miller.  Qnincy,  111  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwel).  Qmcy,  HI . . . 

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy.  Ill  

Mrs.  G.  T.  Barlow,  Tiffin,  Ohio  


Best  limeh  cloth  

2d 

Best  tray  cloth  

2d   

Beat  dreaser  scarf  . . . 
2d 

Beat  sideboard  scarf. 
2d 

Best  6  dovlies  

2d   

Best  table  cover  

2d  "   

Best  tidy  

2d   

Best  handkerchief. . . 
2d 

Best  specimen  

2d  "   

Best  display  

2d  '•   


Ornabcental  Work. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Victoria  Fields,  Caledonia,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  III  

Mrs.  h.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  O.  Lowery,  Marahfield.  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Riuebart.  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston,  Colnmbns,  Ohio  

Same   

Mnis  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mi«s  Fannie  A.  Bryant,  Springrfield,  Ohio. . . 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston,  Col arabns.  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  S.  G.  Ha»»,  Sprin^eld.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Trimble,  Marion.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston,  Colnmbns,  Ohio  .  ... 

Same   

Mrs.  J.  A.  Zwemer,  Colnmbns,  Ohio  

Miss  Mary  Jordan,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


specimen  wax  flowers. 
"       bead  work  . . . 

"       hair  work.  .. 

"       paper  flowers 

fancv  calendar  

jewel  box  

blotter. 

paper  lamp  shade  

dressed  doll  


Fabric  Painting. 


Onrner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


MrB.S.G.Hus8,  Sprinipfield,  Ohio  

R«.  W.  H.  Batsdorf.  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

Alice  M.  Hippie,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Miss  Fannie  A.  Bryant,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Alice  M.  Hippie,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mrs.  W.  H.  Batsdorf,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  Fannie  A.  Bryant,  Springfield.  Ohio 

Mrs.C.  A.  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Jas.  K  Newcomer,  Delawace,  Ohio  . . 

M^.  F.  B.  Bryan,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Fannie  A.  Bryant,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


painting  on  silk  

satin  

"  velvet   

"  boltin^-<:loth 
"  wood  

celluloid".".'..! 


|2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
I  00 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 
WOM AN*S  WORK  —  Fabric  Painting  —  Continued 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofficc. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Batsdorf,  St.  Paris.  Ohio  

Miss  Pannie  A.  Bryant,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Batsdorf,  St.  Paris,  Ohio   

Miss  M.Johnson,  Davton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Alice  Baker,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Lockland,  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  B.  Bryan,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Miss  Pannie  A.  Bryant,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Same 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Bryan,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Retta  Matthews,  Arlington,  111  

Miss  Pannie  A.  Bryant.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Mattie  Armstrong,  Newark,  Ohio  

Mrs.  W.  H.  Batsdorf,  St.  Paris.  Ohio  

Miss  Lonella  Pagan.  Springfield,  Ohio  . . . 


Best  painting  on  chamois. 
2d  "  "  . 

^st  tapestry  painting  — 

Best  lustre  "   

2d 

Ekst  hand-painted  fan  

Best  "  plaque . 

2d  "  "  . 

Best  "  screen  . 

2d  "  «  . 

Best  "  banner. 

2d  -  «  . 

^st  display  — 


Art  Needle  Work  — For  Amateurs. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoflBce. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbu.s,Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  H.  Gibbons,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Virginia  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ohio  — 

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  Chas.  Hiegins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brady,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Miss  Julia  Gill,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  V.  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  III  

Miss  L.  Sheppard,  warren  ton,  Va  

Miss  Julia  Gill,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Miss  Julia  Gill,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs  E.  Buck,  Lockland,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  Cnas.  Higgins,  Columbus, Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  iockland,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins.  Columbus, Ohio  

Mrs.  V.  Murphy,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Miss  M.  Johnson,  Dayton.  Ohio  

Clara  Blcsch,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  G.  Shields,  Marysville,,  Ohio  

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton.  Ohio  

Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Jos.  Falkenbach.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Clara  Biebcr,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Buckries.  Canton.  Ohio  

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brady,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Miss  Belle  Lowes,  Dayton.  Cbio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


mantel  lambrequin  

bracket  

sofa  pillow  

lunch  cloth  

tray  cloth  

handkerchiof  case  

slip^r  case..  

glove  case  

night  dress  case  

broom  case   

photograph  case  

pair  towels   

scrap  basket  

table  scarf.  

dresser  scarf.  

table  center  

6  finger-bowl  doilies — 

6  cake  doylies  

toilet  set  

picture  mat  and  frame. . 
table  cloth  and  napkins 

3  jjanel  fire  screen  

table  cover  
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Google 
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WOMAN'S  WORK— Art  NEEDI.E  Work  — For  Amateurs — Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  Julia  Gill,  Colvinfoos,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgrins,  Columbus,  Ohio.   

Miss  M.Johnson,  Davton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively.  west  CarroUton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Lockland.  Ohio 


jmts.  Kt.  .A«v».^isuw,   

Mrs.  S.  G.  Huss,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Mrs.  V.  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Iiiggins,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  V.  Murphy.  Columbus.  Ohio  

Miss  Eliz.  Leigh,  Groveport,  Ohio  

Miss  Tulia  Gill,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  M^ohnson,  Dayton.  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  Chas.  Hig^^ins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snu'ely,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  M.  Buckries,  Canton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively,  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 
Same 

Kate  A.  Kenyon,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warren  ton,  Va  

Miss  V.  Murphy,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Leon  Snively.  West  Carrollton,  Ohio. . 

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClurc,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Lucy  S.  Hamilton,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Brady,  Springfield,  Ohio  

Miss  Belle  Lowes.  Dayton,  Ohio  

Mrs.  W.  L.  Glover,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best  book  cover  

2d   

Best  sideboard  cover. . . . 
2d  "  "  .... 

Best  hand  screen 

2d   

Best  lamp  screen  

2d   

Best  head  rest  

2d   

Best  slippers  

2d  "   

Best  8ho|>ping  ba^:  

Best  wall  splasher  

2d  "   

Best  laundry  bag  

2d  "   

^st  fanc^  tidy  

Best  fanc^  pin  cushion . 

Best  hat  lining  

Best  parasol  

2d  "   

Best  lady's  hose  

Best  ottoman  


Best  gent's  smoking  jacket. 

Best  single  specimen  

2d   

Best  display  

2d   


Art  Needle  Work — For  Professionals. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoiBce. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston*  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  A.  Hyson,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Best  display  

Best  single  specimen 

2d         ^  " 


China  Painting  —  Amateur  List. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  Helen  Windle.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  J.  F.  Anthony.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  O.  L.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Nora  Prentice,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Jfls.  K.  Newcomer,  Delaware,  Ohio — 

Miss  Elix.  Leigh.  Groveport,  Ohio  

Mrs.  O.  L.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best  chocolate  set  

Best  bread  and  milk  set 
Best  6  cups  and  saucers 

2d 

Best  6  plates  

2d  "   

Best  plaque  

2d  "   

Best  bon  bon  box  

2d         "    .  "   


Digitized  by 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  — China  Painting  —  Amateur  List  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  J.  K.  Newcomer.  Delaware,  Ohio, 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Seeds,  Columbu.s,  Ohio  

Miss  Helen  Windle,  Columbu.s,  Ohio 
Miss  Eliz.  Leigh.  Groveport,  Ohio. . . 
Mary  E.  Wiltberger.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Alice  M.  Hippie,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio. .  .. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Anthony,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Ava  and  Ida  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio. . 

Alice  M.  Hippie,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Miss  Eliz.  Leigh.  Groveport,  Ohio... 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 
Miss  Elix.  Leigh,  Groveport,  Ohio. . . , 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Seeds,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

-Clara  Blesch.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Nora  Prentice,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  K.  W.  Seeds,  Columbus.  Ohio, . . , 
Miss  Helen  Windle.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Buck,  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


specimen  of  figure  

specimen  china  ^intiug. . , 
pitcher  

salad  dish!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

celery  dish  

cake  plate.   

tray  

vase  

display  china  ||>ainting. ... 
specimen  Royal  Worcester 
display  Royal  W'orccater. . , 


%2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 

1  (10 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 
A  UO 

a  ou 

2  00 

1  m 

5  00 


China  Paintiwo— Professional. 


Owner's  Name  and  PostoiBce. 


Name  of  Artide. 


1 

u 

a* 


E.  Anlich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Miss  Alta  Morris,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Florence  E.  Newcomer.  Delaware,  Ohio, 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Bryan.  Columbus,  Ohio  , 

Miss  Alta  Morris,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Alston.  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

E.  Anlich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Miss  Alta  Morris,  Columbus,  Ohio  

E.  Anlich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  B.  Bryan.  Columbus,  Ohio   , 

Miss  Alta  Morris.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

E.  Anlich,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Laura  C.  Davis,  Columbu.s,  Ohio  

Mrs.  F.  B.  Bryan.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Alta  Morris,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston  Columbus.  Ohio. . . 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Bryan,  Columbus,  Ohio   

Miss  Alta  Morris.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Florence  E.  Newcomer,  Delaware.  Ohio 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Bryan,  Colnmbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Alta  Morris,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Laura  C.  Davis,  Columbus, Ohio  


Best 

2d 
Best 

•2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Be«»t 

2d 

Best 

2d 


specimen  

portrait  

figure  

panel  

plague  

6  cups  and  saucers 

6  plates  

specimen  enamel. . 
specimen  paste — 
specimen  metal  — 

course  set  

display  


14  00 
2  (X) 
4  00 
2  00 
4  00 

2  (K) 
.S  00 
1  00 
8  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
8  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 
ZOO 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

4  00 

2  00 
Sil.Med. 

5  00 


Digitized  by  Google 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  —  Plants  and  Flowers. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


CUrm  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mias  N.  Qiarles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Mr».  W.  R.  Spra^e,  Brice,  Ohio  , 

Minnie  Bieber.  Delaware,  Ohio   . . 

Mrs,  E.  G.  Tasrgart,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio. 

Mr*.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Brice.  Ohio  

Miss  N.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio 
Miss  N.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  W.  F.  Barr,  Brice,  Ohio  

Clara  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  W.  F.  Barr,  Brice.  Ohio  

Miss  N.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Mianie  Bieber.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  W.  tL  Sprague.  Brice,  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  N.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

iss.E.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  — 
list*  N.  Charles.  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best  collection  plants  

2d   

Best  collection  variegated  leafed  plants. . 
2d  "  " 

Best  collection  coleus  

2d    ^     "  "   

Best  collection  begonias  

2d  "  "   

Best  collection  cannas  

Best  collection  aloes  and  cacti  

2d  best  specimen  cactus  

Beat  collection  fvchsias  

2d  "   

Beat  collection  geraniums  

2d  "  "   

Beat  collection  of  ferns  and  lycopodiums 
2d  "  "  ™ 

Best  collection  of  plants  on  trellises  

2d  * 

Best  6  hanging  baskets  

2d  "  *'   

Best  single  rustic  basket  

2d       ^  "   


Cut  Flowbrs  and  Floral  Designs. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


S 


Miss  N.  Charles.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Minnie  Bieber,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mrs.  S.  O.  Eggert,  Massillon,  Ohio  

Minnie  Bieber.  Delaware.  Ohio  

Oara  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Miis  N.  Charles.  Columbus.  Ohio  

Clara  Bieber,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mr».N.  D.  Perr>',  Columbus,  Ohio  

Minnie  Bieber.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Miss  N.  Charles,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Minnie  Bieber.,  Delaware.  Ohio  — 

Miw  N.  Charles,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mr».  E.  G.  Taggart.  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  S.  O.  Eggert.  Massillon,  Ohio  

Mr*. N.D.Perry. Columbus.  Ohio  I  Premium 
Miss  N.Charles,  Columbus.  Ohio  I  divided. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Eggert,  Massillon,  Ohio  

A^aand  Ida  Main,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mrs.  N.  D.  Perr>',  Columbus,  Ohio  

von  W.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center.  Ohio. . 


Best  display  floral  designs. 
Best  single  floral  design  . . . 
Best  collection  verbenas  .  . 
Best  collection  phloxes  .... 
2d  *'  " 
Best  display  asters  


Best  display  balsams — 
Best  display  geraniums. 

Best  display  petunias  — 
2d 

Best  display  gladioli  — 
2d 


Best  display  double  zinnias. . 
2d  *' 

Best  display  cut  flowers  

2d  "   

Best  pair  parlor  bouquets  . . . 

I  2d       •*  "   

I  Best  collection  native  plants. 


I 


1 10  00 

5  00 
3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  to 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 
5  00 

3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


Digitized  by 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  — Preserves,  Picki^s,  Etc. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


.A.  G.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  A.  J.  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio  

-Miss  M.  W.  Zwemer,  Marysville,  Ohio  

Victoria  Fields,  Caledonia,  Ohio  

Itf  rs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

A.  G.  Knox.  Pulaski,  Pa  

-Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  I*cwis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Zwemer,  Colnmbus,  Ohio  

JArs.  Maggie  McCray.  Rejmoldsburg,  Ohio  . . 

Mattie  Armstrong,  Newark,  Ohio   

Mrs.  Crusen,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

A.  G.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

:Mr8.  E.  G.  Taggert,  I^wis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Maggie  McCray,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . . 

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio   

-Abner  W.  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

IMrs.  Maggie  McCray,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  . . 

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  G.  N.  Toops,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Miss  E.  Schoen,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Victoria  Fields,  Caledonia,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  L.  Trimble.  Marion,  Ohio  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole.  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Victoria  Eields,  Caledonia,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion,  Ohio  

A.  G.  Knox.  Pulaski,  Pa  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marfon.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole.  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Roe  Leist,  Amanda,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Cruzcn,  Columbus,  Ohio   

Victoria  Fields,  Caledonia,  Ohio  

Lon  W.  Taggart,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  A.  J.  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio  

X.  M.  Gregg.  Springboro,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

L.  M.  Gregg.  Springboro.  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion.  Ohio  

-L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center.  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Harry  Henderson.  Up.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Cruzen,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mrs.  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

L.  M.  Gregg,  Springboro.  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Pocue,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

M.  B.  Clutter,  Alexandria,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

M.  B.  Clutter,  Alexandria,  Ohio  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynold.sburg,  Ohio  .  . . . 

Same   

Mrs.  M.  McCray,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

A.  G.  Knox,  Pulaski.  Pa  

Mrs.  Cruren,  Columbus,  Ohio  

A..  G.  Knox,  Pulaski,  Pa  

Mrs.  A.J.  Main.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Idrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Abner  W.  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 


canned  tomatoes  

canned  blackberries  . . 

canned  raspberries  — 

canned  peaches  

canned  pears  

canned  apples  

canned  cjuinces  

canned  strawberries  . . . 

canned  cherries  

canned  gooseberries  . . . 

canned  currants  

canned  grapes  

canned  plums  

canned  peas  

canned  beans  

canned  rhubarb  

variety  canned  fruit  . . . 

variety  pickles  

variety  jellies  

blackberry  jelly  

gooseberry  "   

grape  ;;  '/.'/.V.:: 

plum  I'   

raspberry  "   

strawberry  "   

ap^le  "   

pear   

crab  apple  *'   

currant   

peach  "   

quince  "   

preserved  quinces  

*'  pears  

'*  apples  

j|  plums   

grapes  

"  strawberries 
"  blackberries 
"  peaches   


Digitized  by 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  — Lace  and  Tatting  Work  —  Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


S 
S 


Mrs.  O.  J.  Miller,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio  

M.  R.  Claus.  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mrs.  O.  T.  Miller,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio  .  . . . 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Cor,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  

Miss  L.  Sheppard.  Warren  ton,  Va  

Callie  A.  Pickey,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  HI  

Madge  Miller,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 
Same 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Rockwell, Quincy, 111. ...... 

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  


Best  point  lace  specimen. . 

Best  display  point  lace — 

Best  tatting  collar  

2d        "  "   

Best  handkerchief 
2d 

Best  "  specimen  — 
2d 

Best  display  tatting  


$2  00 

1  00 
8  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
8  00 


Crochet  Work. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


tr.  C.  Leid,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy.  Ill  

Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Lexington,  Ky  

Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy,  111  

Mrs.  B.  Buck,  LockTand,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy,  HI  

Miss  Pearl  Jackson,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

Callie  A.  Fickey.  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Chas.  Higsins,  Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Mrs.  P.  G.  Needam,  Atwater^  Ohio  

Mrs.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McCIure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  Mattie  Hall,  Lexington.  Kv  

S.  E.  Jordan,  Chagrin  Palls,  Ohio  

Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warren  ton,  Va  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Victoria  Fields,  Caledonia,  Ohio  

Mrs.  B.  K.  Howser,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jordan.  Columbus,  Ohio — 

Kate  A.  Kenyon,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Lockland,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Same 

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111.  

Anna  Van  Sant,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Jos.  Rapp,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Anna  R.  Alston,  Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins.  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Kate  A.  Kenyon,  Toledo,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy,  111  

Mrs.  C  J.  McClure,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Same   

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


lace,  cotton  

lace,  woolen  

shawl  ( ice  woolb 

infant's  sacque  

fascinator  

shoulder  cape  

mittens  

infant's  socks  

collar  

toilet  set" ! 

table  mats  

slif>per8  

child's  hood  

purse  

skirt.!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!' 

large  afghan  

small  afghan  

yoke  

display  finished  pieces 


$  2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

50. 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

50 
1  00 

oO 

1  00 
50 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 
50 

5  00 

2  00 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  — Knitting  — Continued. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Grayson  Dye,  Troy.  Ohio. . 
Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy,  111. . 
Mrs.C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia.  Ohio 


Best  cotton  lace. 
2d 

Best  woolen  lace 
2d 


11  00 
1  00 

ao 


Needle  Work  — Hand -Made. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  N,  D,  Perry,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Miss  L.  ^>encer,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Same   

Mattie  Armstrong?.  Newark,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.Trimble.  Marion, Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Bieber,  Delaware, Ohio  

Mi.ss  L.  Spencer,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  TrimWe,  Marion. Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion,  Ohio  

MiKs  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  111  

Miss  L.  Sheppard,  warren  ton,  Va  

Miss  L.  Spencer,  Xenia,  Ohio  *.  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Lissa  P.  Warraen,  Norwood,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburgr,  Ohio 

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia,  Ohio  

Miss  L.  Spencer,  Xenia,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


pair  fancy  Sheets  

fancy  pillow  shams — 
braided  pillow  shams 

braided  night  dress  

"  chemise  

"  apron  

specimen  hemstitching — 

bed  spread,  darned  net  

gent's  shirt  


Machine  Sewing — Amateur. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  L.  Spencer,  Xenia, Ohio  

Mr«.  P.  Grooms,  Brecon,  Ohio  

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure.  Xenia.  Ohio   

Miss  L.  Spencer,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Miss  M.  W.  Zwcrmcr,  Marysville,  Ohio 

L.  P.  Warmcn,  Norwood,  Ohio  

A^ra  and  Ida  Main.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy,  III  

Miss  M.  Johnson.  Dayton. Ohio  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldfcburg,  Ohio 
Same 

Ava  and  Ida  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio  

M^^^.  C.  J.  McClure.  Xenia.  Ohio   

Miss  L.  Spencer.  Xenia,  Ohio   

Mrs.  C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Miss  L.  Spencer.  Xenia,  Ohio  

L-  I*.  Warmcn,  Norwood.  Ohio  

Marv  F.  Ma.x\vell.  Rcvnold^burff.  Ohio 

Mrs.'C.  J.  McClure,  Xenia.  Ohio  

Same   

Mrs.  L.  K,  Rockwell,  Quincy.  Ill   


Best 

2d 
Best 
2d 
Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

'2d 

liest 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

Best 

2d 


suit  lady's  underwear 

infant's  suit  

gent's  shirt  

fancy  apron  

sun  bonnet  

dress  for  lady  

tucked  night  dress. . . 

chemise  

.shirt  

pillow  case. . . 
display  5  pieces  
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mary  F.  Maxwell,  RcjTioldsburg,  Ohio  

E.  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

Mn.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Reynoldaburg,  OhiQ  

a  V.  Rhoades,  St.  Paris,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggcrt,  Lewis  Center.  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E  G.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs,  H.  Bieber.  Delaware.  Ohio  

M  R.  Clutter.  Alexandria,  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Henderson.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Main.  Delaware,  Ohio  

M.  a  Clutter,  Alexandria,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G.  Taggert,  I>wis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  H.  Henderson.  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

A.  G.  Knox,  Pulaski.  Pa  

Mrs.  E-  G.  Taggert,  I>wis  Center,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Clara  Bieber,  Delaware.  Ohio  

AG.  Knox.  Pulaski.  Pa  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  E.  G  Taggert.  Lewis  Center.  Ohio  

Mary  F.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

MrB.G.V.Toop8,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole.  Rejmoldabnrg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole.  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio  

Mrs-  H.  Bieber,  Delaware.  Ohio  

Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  Trimble,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  A  Bgleson,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Mrs.  M.  Rinehart,  Marion,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Davis,  Zimmer,  Ohio  

Mrs.  A.  J.  Main.  Delaware,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

'2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


preserved  raspberries.. 

II  currants  

"  gooseberries 
«<  ti 

•*       cranberries. . 

U  (I 

*|  melons  

tomato  catsup  

cucumber  catsup  

pickled  cucumbers  

**  peaches  

**  tomatoes  

II  mangoes  

*•  melons  

•*  onions  

M  it 

H  gherkins 

"  cabbage  

(•  It 

**      cauliflower  — 

M  <4 

chill-sauce  

M 

chow-chow  


Bread  and  Cereal  Food. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kgleson.  Columbus.  Ohio  

Mn.  Sue  Williams,  Columbus,  Onio  

Mrs.  C  C  Laxenby,  Columbus,  Ohio^  

Mrs.  Maggie  McCray.  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. . 

Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Resmoidsburg,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Maggie  McCray,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. . 

Ats  and  Ida  Main.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Clara  Bieber,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs.  Thos.  Poole.  Resmoldsburg,  Ohio*.  

M.B.  Clutter,  Alexandria,  Ohio  

Mrs.  L.  E.  Davis.  Zimmer,  Ohio  

Ats  and  Ida  Main,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Clara  Bieber.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs. Maggie  McCray,  Reynoldsbursr.  Ohio. . 
Mary  P.  Maxwell,  Resmoidsburg,  Ohio  


Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 

Best 

2d 


8  loaves  yeast  bread  

*'     salt  rising  bread 

com  bread  

rye  bread  

brown  bread  

graham  bread  

sponge  cake  

raised  biscuit  


12       A.  R. 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Drawings,  Paintings,  Etc  —  Professionai^ 


Owner  s  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  K.  H.  Irwin,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Herman  Baker,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Christ  Schumacher,  Springfield.  Ohio  . 

Miss  Kate  Kauffman.  Springfield.  Ohio 
H.  C.  Cornell,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio  

Retta  Matthews.  Arlington.  Ind  

Herman  Baker,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Anna  Van  Sant,  Delaware.  Ohio   

Josephine  Klippart.  Columbus.  Ohio  . . . 
Mrs.  P.  B.  Brj'an.  Columbus.  Ohio  

H.  C.  Cornell.  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio  

L.  P.  Breininjf.  Columbus.  Ohio  

Thos.  K.  I»ewi8,  Columbus,  Ohio  


t  life-siee  portrait  in  oil,  from  sittings  . 

"     copy  ... 

portrait  in  oil  of  home,  bull  or  cow  . . . 

specimen  animal  painting  in  oil,  orig- 
inal   

landscape  from  nature,  in  oil  

«P|ecimen  fruit  flower  or  object  paint- 
ing, in  oil  

figure  piece,  in  oil  

exhibition  paintings  

life-siee  portrait,  in  water  colors  

landscape  from  nature,  water  colors  . . 

spjecimen  fruit,  flower,  or  object  paint- 
ing, in  water  colore,  original  

exhibition  paintings  

free-band  crayon  

portrait  in  fnee*hand  


Oil  Paintings  —  Amateur. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postofl5ce. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  Fannie  A.  Bryant.  Springfield,  Ohio. . . 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Baker,  Delaware, Ohio  

Miss  Belle  Havens.  Newark,  Ohio  

Miss  Lonella  P>gan.  Springfield,  Ohio  

Miss  Fannie  A.  Brvant.  Springfield.  Ohio  . . 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Pond,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Alice  M.  Hippie.  Delaware.  Ohio  

Miss  Fannie  A.  Bryant.  Springfield. Ohio. . . 

Miss  Belle  Havens',  Newark. Ohio  

Alice  .Schille.  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best  portrait  in  oil.  copy  

"    specimen  in  oil,  copy   

'*    landscape  from  nature  

'*         "  "  copy  

"    figure,  original  

"  fruit,  flower  or  object,  original . . . 

'*  "            **           from  copy. 

"    three-panet  scree*  

'*    landscape  in  otl,  on  satin  

*'    exhibition  paintings  


Water  Coi^ors— Amateur. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Harriet  A.  Zeigler,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Miss  C.  Van  Sant,  Delaware.  Ohio. . 

■Clara  Blesch,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Harriet  A.  Zeigler.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Alice  Schille,  Columbus.  Ohio  

Miss  C.  Van  Sant.  Delaware.  Ohio. 
Harriet  A  Zeigler.  Columbus.  Ohio 
Alice  Schille.  Columbus.  Ohio  ...  . 


Best  portrait  from  photo  

"    figure  piece,  copy  

"    landscape  from  nature  

"  "  *'  copjr  

"    fruit  or  flower  painting  from  nature 
copy  . . 

still  life. oriprinal   

"    e.xhibition  paintings  
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Drawing  — Amateur, 
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Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Loa  W.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center.  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Alice  Baker,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . 

Miss  Belle  Ha\-«ns,  Newark.  Ohio  

F.  L.  Wright,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio.  . 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Baker,  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mt*.  a.  Baker.  Columbus.  Ohio  


Best  shaded  charcoal  drawing  from  object 

"       "       stump  drawing  

"       "       brush  drawing  

free-hand  pen  drawing  

"    sketch  of  landscape  from  nature  

"    display  of  drawings  


13  00 

3  00 

3  no 

3  00 
3  00 
5  00 


Pastel  Drawing. 


O^-ncr  s  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  Fanaie  A.  Bryant,  Springfield,  Ohio. . 

Gract  Ittgham,  Quiucy,  HI  

Mrs.  J.  K.  Newcomer.  Delaware,  Ohio  

Mrs  F.  B.  Bryan.  Columbu.s,  Ohio  

Mi«.sLonella  Eagan.  Springfield,  Ohio  

L.  P.  Breining.  Columbus,  Ohio  


Best  landscape,  nature  

"    figure  piece,  original  

"    still  life,  original  

"    fruit  or  flower  drawing  

"  drawing  of  animal  or  game,  origina 
"    portrait,  copy  


$  ■>  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
5  (K) 


Mechanical  Drawing. 


C)wncr'.s  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


I 


laying  I-ongcnecker,  Davlon.  Ohio  . 
Jav  E.  Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio 
Same 

iTvinff  I^ongeuecker.  Dayton.  Ohio 
Jas.E.Taggert,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio 


I 


Best  orthographic  projection 
"    isometric  projection  . . . 
mechanical  perspective. 

machine  drawing  

architectural  drawing  . 


$  5  00 
5  00 
3  00 
3  (X) 
5  00 


Photographs  and  Miscellaneous. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Article. 

Premium. 

E.Taggert,  Lewis  Centre,  Ohio  

* 

Sil.  Med. 
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PREMIUM  AWARDS. 


SCUI,PTURE. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 


Name  of  Article. 


Miss  Kate  Kauffmau,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Baker,  Delaware.  Ohio  , 

H.  M.  Young,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Same   

Same   

Same   


Itost  display  wood  carving. 

Best  panel  hammered  brass 
"    frame       "  " 
"    specimen  "  " 
"    display  repousse  work 


$10  00 
500 
200 
2  00 
4  00 
300 


Sculpturing  or  Modeling. 


Owner's  Name  and  Postoffice. 

Name  of  Article. 

Premium. 

Alice  Schille,  Columbus,  Ohio  

Sil.  Med. 
Sil.  Med. 
Sil.  Med. 

Minnie  Hauffe.  Columbus,  Ohio  
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NON- PREMIUM  DEPARTMENTS. 


In  the  departments  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  me- 
chanics' and  manufacturers'  products,  music  and  merchandise,  no  pre- 
miums were  oflfered.  The  exhibits  were  numerous,  the  departments 
being  completely  filled  with  a  class  of  worthy  articles  and  displays  that 
elicited  much  commendable  praise. 

Following  is  a  list  of  exhibitors : 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMEMTS,  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

American  Road  Machine  Co.,  Delaware,  O.  ...  Champion  rock  crusher.  Champion 

grader,  wheel  scrapers,  drag  scra- 
pers, road  plows. 

American  Mannfactnring  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  Fruit  evaporator. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich  Harrows. 

Advance  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich       Threshing  machinery. 

American  Sickle  and  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111         Tool  grinder. 

Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Akron,  O   Cultivators. 

Ashland  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ashland,  O  A  full  line  of  iron  pumps. 

Aultman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O   Engine  and  clover  huller. 

Avery  Planter  Co.,  Peoria,  111  ,   ...  Corn  King  planter,  combined  drill 

and  checkrower.  Corn  Queen  plant- 
er, combined  checkrower,  combin- 
ed riding  and  walking  cultivator^ 
A.  J.  IC  walking  cultivator,  spring 
tooth,  tongueless  cultivator,  eagle 
'  claw,  tongueless  cultivator,  Avery 

easy  cultivator,  Avery  thresher  and 
separator,  Avery  traction  engine, 
Automatic  stacker,  Automatic  feed- 
er, weigher. 

Avery  Stamping  Co.,  Cleveland,  O   Steel  fence  posts. 

Barlow  Planter  Co.,  Quincy,  111   Com  planters. 

Birdsell  Manufacturing  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. .  Clover  hullers,  Birdsell  wagons. 
Banner  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O    Vehicles. 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J. . .  Imperial  Robbins  potato  planter  with 

fertilizer  attached.  Imperial  Rob- 
bins  potato  planter  without  fertil- 
izer attached,  Iron  Age  riding  cul- 
tivator as  a  fixed  wheel,  Iron  Age 
riding  cultivator  as  a  pivot  wheel, 
Iron  Age  five  tooth  cultivator  with 
various  attachments,  single  wheel 
Gem   garden   cultivator,  double* 
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ENTRIES. 


Batemati  Manufacturing  Co. —  Concluded   wheel  Gem  garden  cultivator,  sin- 

gle wheel  Juvil  garden  cultivator^ 
double  wheel  Juvil  garden  culti- 
vator, Advance  fertilizer  drill.  New 
Model  seed  drill. 

Blue  Beauty  Gate  Co.,  Elizabeth,  Ky   Gates. 

Bowcn  Bros.,  Norwalk,  O   Fencing. 

Brown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Zanesville,  O   Wagons,  cultivators,  harrows,  five 

tooth  cultivator,  double  shovel 
plow,  single  shovel  plows. 

Brown-Manley  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  O  Walking  and  riding  cultivators,  steel 

and  wood  frame  harrows,  genuine 
Malta  shovel  plows  and  a  full  line 
of  finished  steel. 

Bucher-Gibbs  Co.,  Canton,  O   A  full  line  of  farm  implements. 

Buchanan  Fence  Co.,  Smithville,  O   Fencing. 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Sterling,  O  . . .  Fence  machine,  fence  loom,  fencing. 

Clipper  Plow  Co.,  Defiance,  O   Riding  cultivator,  steel  beam  plow, 

wood  beam  plow. 

Cleveland  Dr\-er  Co.,  Cleveland,  O   Fertilizers. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  Quincy,  111   Hay  presses. 

Common  Sense  Engine  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind   Common  Sense  engine. 

Cincinnati  Desiccating  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  Fertilizers. 

Champion  Wagon  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y   Farm  wagons,  grain  drill. 

Chase  Pump  Co.,  Columbus,  O     Force   pump,  Scotch   pump,  spray 

pump,  three-way  pump,  general 
purpose  pump. 

Chicago  Scale  Co.,  Chicago,  III   Scales. 

Columbus  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Vehicles. 

Cyclone  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Holly,  Mich   Fencing. 

Choate  Implement  Co.,  Columbus,  O  Traction  engine,  separator  with  wind 

stackers  and  self-feeder,  Telescope 
grain  weigher. 

Columbus  Churn  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Churn  and  washing  machines. 

Columbus  Street  Lamp  and  Novelty  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, O   Foot  warmer. 

Columbian  Fence  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  Columbian  fence  machine,  style  A 

and  style  B,  Little  Giant  fence  ma- 
chines. 

Capital  City  Machine  Works,  Columbus,  O. . . .  General  machinery  and  supplies. 
Crippen  Bros.,  Athens,  O   Car  mover. 

Champion  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  Plows,  double  shovel  plows,  nding 

cultivators,  lawn  mowers. 

Deer  &  Mansur  Co.,  Moline,  111   Corn  planter,  combined  corn  planter* 

corn  drill,  disc  harrow,  hay  rakes, 
disc  cultivator,  disc  cultivator  com- 
bined, one  horse  drill,  combined 
fertilizer  drill. 

Devere  Bros.,  Columbus,  O   Wire  and  iron  works. 

Ellis  &  Helfenberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind   Farm  fence,  lawn  fence. 

Elliott  &  Reed  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind   Fencing. 

Economy  Heating  Co.,  Cannonsburg,  Pa   Radiators. 

Erwin  Hydraulic  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Hydraulic  machinery. 
Eureka  Wind  Mill  Co.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich   Wind  mills. 
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Eureka  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind   Wire  fence. 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y   Mowers. 

E.  A.  Casper,  Peoria,  111   Automatic  gate. 

Evans  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  O   Corn  drill  and  planter,  one  horse 

drill,  steel  harrow,  wood  triple  har- 
row, potato  planter. 

Famous  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111   Belt  press,  two  horse  hay  press. 

Flint  &.  Walling  Mfg.  Co.,  Kendallville,  Ind  ...  8  foot  galvanized  steel  Star  mill.  V2 

foot  power  mill,  12  foot  irrigating 
mill,  12  foot  wood  mill,  10  fool 
steel  mill,  tanks,  pumps  of  various 
kinds,  cylinders  of  various  kinds. 

Fairbank  Frame  Erector  Co.,  Helena,  O   Frame  erector. 

Fate-Gunsulus  Co.,  Plymouth,  O   Brick  and  tile  machine,  Automatic 

brick  table,  Automatic  tile  table. 

Fleming  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. .  Road  machines. 

Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  O   Feed  mills,  horse  powers,  corn  shell- 

ers,  corn  harvesters,  corn  planters* 
blacksmith  tools. 

William  Ferris,  Norwood,  O   Cistern  cleaner. 

Gaar,  Scott  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind   Engines,  separator  with  feeder  and 

Uncle  Tom  stacker,  clover  hullcr 
with  feeder  and  Uncle  Tom  stack er» 
clover  huller. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hudson,  O   Champion  evaporator. 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion,  Mich   Full  line  of  plows. 

Galion  Buggy  Co.,  Galion.  O   Buggies. 

Greenville  Implement  Co.,  Greenville,  Mich. . .  A  full  line  of  farm  implements. 
Geyser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. . .  Engine  and  thresher. 
W.  B.  George,  Columbus,  O   Car  fender. 

Hay  worth  &  Son,  Decatur,  111   Planting   machine,  corn  planters, 

checkrowers  and  fertilizers. 

Hindlong  &  Downs,  Columbus,  O   Farm  machinery. 

Hayes  Pump  and  Planter  Co.,  Galva,  lU   Hayes  4  wheel  corn  planter.  Junior 

planter,  Rex  planter,  Eclipse  com- 
bined leader  cultivator.  Pendulum 
beam  cultivator,  Ozark  King  culti- 
vator, Hayes  perfect  balance,  Hayes 
pumps.  Boss  and  New  Boss  shovel- 
ing boards,  Dack  hot  water  boiler. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind   Fertilizer  8  hoe  grain  drill,  8  hoe 

grain  drill,  plain  8  hoe  grain  drill, 
5  hoe  fertilizer  grain  Drill,  5  hoe 
plain  grain  drill,  corn  planter,.  2 
horse  corn  drill,  1  horse  fertilizer 
corn  drill,  1  horse  plain  corn  drill, 
sulky  hay  rake. 

Hartman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind. .  Cultivators. 

Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  0   8-12-16  horse  power  locomotives, 

separators,  Huber  self-feeder,  Hu- 
ber grain  weigher,  Huber  wind 
stacker,  Huber  swing  stacker, 
wagon  loader. 

Homer  Steel  Fence  Co.,  Homer,  Mich   Fencing. 
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Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt  Gilead,  O   Cider  press. 

J.  C.  Woodock  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  O   Boss  feed  mills. 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis  Disc  corn  cultivators,  disc  harrow 

spading  harrow,  8  for  8  drill, 
Crown  mow€r. 

J.  E.  Dusang,  I^a  Rue,  Ohio  Fencing. 

Jones  Fence  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Fencing. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Co.,  Racine,  Wis   Full  line  of  farm  implements. 

J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis   Complete  threshing  outfits. 

J.  T.  Babbitt  &  Co.,  Abingdon,  111   Churn  aivl  ice  crcatn  freezer. 

John  Deer  &  Co.,  Moline,  111  Wal'  \\  r:  plows,  walking  cultivators, 

riv.iu^  ♦.uliivators,  combined  riding 
or  walking  cultivators,  potato  dig- 
gers, sulky  plows,  gang  plows, 
sulky  riding  plows,  sulky  riding 
gang  plows,  single  shovel  plows, 
double  shovel  plows,  wing  plows. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Sjrracuse,  Wis   Manure  spreader. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  York,  Pa   Corn  shellers,  feed  cutters,  cider 

mills,  riding  or  walking  5  tooth 
cultivators. 

King  Manufacturing  Co.,  Piqua,  O   Sickle  grinder. 

L.  S.  Kildow,  Columbus,  O   Chimney  tops. 

Kitts  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milton,  O   Corn  harvesters. 

Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling,  111          Tiptop  planter  with  rower,  plain! 

Tiptop  planter  with  rower  and 
fertilizer,  No.  16  Victor  disc  har- 
row^ Keystone  Chiefside  delivery 
rake,  Keystone  power  corn  sheller^ 
**  Packer  "  hay  loader,  Sterling  hay 
tedder,  Keystone  one  horse  com 
drill,  corn  husker  and  fodder  shed- 
der.  No.  1. 

Kitselman  Bros.,  Ridgeville,  Ind   Fencing. 

Long  &  Allstatter  Co.,  Hamilton,  O   Cultivator,  rakes,  sulky  turning  plow, 

feed  cutters. 

A.  B.  Luceus,  Springfield,  O   Buggies. 

Loudenback  Fertilizer  Co.,  Urbana,  O   Fertilizers. 

David  Leib,  Columbus,  O   Street  car  fender. 

McSherry  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio    Grain   drills,   disc   harrows,  com 

planter. 

Marseilles  Manufacturing.  Co.,  Marseilles,  111 . .  Diamond  corn  sheller,  Favorite  com 

sheller.  Leader  com  sheller,  4 
horse  power  sheller.  Universal 
feed  grinder.  Advance  sweep 
grinder,  feed  cutter,  feed  cutter 
and  power  rig,  belt  wood  saw,  8 
ft.;  steel  wind  mill. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  HI   Plows. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O   Farm  machinery. 

Myers  <fc  Bro.,  Ashland,  O    Pumps. 

Marion  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  O  Engines,  separators. 

Minneapolis  Thresher  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn .  Engine,  separator,  tank  ptunp,  Per- 
fection weigher,  wind  stacker. 
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*  Jloore  &  Dunn,  Columbus,  O   Stoves,  cultivators,  rakes,  binders, 

mowers,  com  harvesters,  drills. 
C.  Baugbmau  Co.,  York,  Pa   Washing  machine. 

IJewark  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  O   Clover  huller  and  self-feeder,  straw 

stacker,  fanning  mills. 

Neer  Bros.,  Mechanicsburg,  O   Pence  and  snaps. 

Nelson  &  Morris,  Chicago,  111   Fertilizers. 

Newton  Wagon  Co.,  Batavia,  111.   Farm  wagons,  garden  wagons. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich        Traction  engine,  separator. 

Ohlen  &  Sons,  Columbus,  O  Circular  saws,  band  saws,  emery 

wheels. 

Ohio  Parmer  Fertilizer  Co.,  Columbus,  O  Fertilizers. 

■Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  O  6  shovel  sulky  cultivator,  spring 

tooth  sulky  cultivator,  6  shovel 
walking  cultivator,  spring  tooth 
walking  cultivator,  steel  lever  har- 
row. 

Ohio  Rake  Ca,  Dayton,  O   Bell  Center  Cutaway  harrow,  Dandy 

disc  harrow,  Cutaway  disc  harrow, 
U.  bar  steel  lever  harrow,  Quail 
steel  rake,  Gazette  rake,  Ohio 
Rake  Co.  hay  tedder,  Quail  tedder, 
Ohio  hay  loader,  corn  sheller,  sam- 
ple school  desk,  recitation  seat 

Oliver  Chilled  Flow  Co.,  Hamilton,  O   Breaking  plows,  sulky  plows. 

O.  K.  Sulkey  Plow  Co.,  Hamilton,  O  Patent  plows. 

Overman  Wheel  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Bicycles. 

Patent  Toe  Calk  Co.,  Waynesville,  O   Patent  toe  calk. 

"Piatt  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Wagons. 

Perfect  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  O. . .  Washing  machines. 

Potts  Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Pumps. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O   Grain  drills,  potato  planter,  cider 

mills,  walking  cultivators,  riding 
cultivators,  riding  disc  cultivators, 
hay  rake. 

Pittsburg  Provision  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa   Fertilizers. 

Polar  Creamery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind  Creamers. 

Princess  Plow  Co.,  Canton,  O     Plows. 

R^es  &  Morris,  Fordyce,  Pa  Champion  hay  rack. 

Rumley  &  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind   Threshing  rig. 

Roderick  Lean  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  O   3  section  steel  lever  harrow,  2  section 

steel  lever  harrow,  3  section  dia- 
mond frame  harrow,  Globe  disc 
harrow. 

Reeves  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind  Grain  separators,  clover  hullers,  trac- 

*  tion  engines.  Reeves'  automatic 

stacker,  clover  huller  and  feeder, 
netting  huller  blower,  netting  sep- 
arator blower,  automatic  weigher. 

Ross  Cutter  Co.,  Spring^eld,  O    Corn  buskers. 

Kussell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mansfield,  O  16  horse  power  engine,  33x50  cyclone 

separator,  pneumatic  stacker,  water 
tank. 

Sacine  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. .  Buggies,  phaeton,  road  wagon. 
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Rock  Plaster  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  Patent  plaster. 
Shuart  Laud  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O   Land  grader. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Steel  plows,  chilled  plows,  1  horse 

plows,  hillside  plows,  combination 
plows.  Garland  sulky  plows,  New 
Casaday  sulky  plows,  2  horse  cul- 
tivator, 1  horse  cultivator  aad 
double  shoveL 

Sheidler  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  O   Engines. 

Starr  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Lexington,  O. . .  Feed  mills. 

Speakmau  Fence  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind   Fencing. 

Strobel  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  O   Washing  machines. 

Springfield  Fertilizer  Co.,  Springfield,  O  Fertilizers. 

Spcllacy  &  Kauffman,  Columbus,  O   Self-dumping  wagon. 

Troy  Wagon  Works,  Troy,  O   1  horse  farm  wagon,  2  horse  farm 

wagon,  pivot  axle  wagon. 

TheChanibers-Bering-Quinlan  Co.,  Decatur,  111 .  Hay  loader,  hay  rake,  com  planter. 

The  Dayton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Dayton,  O   Gas  engine. 

The  Z.  Breed  Weeder  Co.,  Boston,  Mass   Weeders,  cultivators,  onion  and  veg- 

table  weeders. 

The  Potato  and  Imp.  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  Acme  hand  potato  planters,  Hill's 

Knapsack  sprinklers.  Acme  plas- 
ter sifters. 

The  Aultman  Co.,  Canton,  O   Engine,  separator,  automatic  stack- 

er, tank. 

The  Selby,  Starr  Co.,  Peoria,  111   Grain  weigher. 

The  Superior  Drill  Co.,  Springfield,  0   8  hoe  fertilizer  drill,  8  hoe  plain 

drill,  8  hoe  disc  plain  drill,  5  hoe 
•  disc  plain  drill,  4  shovel  cultivator, 

6  shovel  cultivator,  hay  rake,  hay 

tedder. 

The  Thomas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  O .  Rakes,  tedders,  lawn  mowers,  pumps, 

disc  harrows,  hay  loaders,  portable 
elevator. 

The  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Da3rton,  O. .  Com  planters,  disc  harrows,  hay 

rakes,  hay  tedders,  hay  loaders, 
metal  wagon  wheels,  lawn  swings. 

The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Ca,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Steel  plows,  chilled  plows,  1  horse 

plows,  hillside  plows,  cultivators 
spring  tooth  harrows. 

The  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  Worthington,  O .  Cream  separator. 

The  S.  B.  Sutton  Co.,  North  Baltimore,  O          Columbian  sash  balance. 

The  Standard  Cabinet  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. . .  Kitchen  cabinet 

The  Indiana  Machine  Works,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. .  Road  machine. 

The  J.  R.  Underwood  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Washing  machines. 

The  Mitchell  Machine  Co.,  Kendallville,  Ind. .  Food  bailers. 

The  Marquis  &  Frazell  Co.,  Dayton,  O   Corn  tie  and  fodder  stand. 

The  Buffalo  Pitts  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y   Land  roller,  hay  rake,  disc  harrrow, 

spike  tooth  harrow,  spring  tooth 
harrow. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co   Revolving  plow,  cutaway  disc  har- 

row, cutaway  disc  harrow  andi 
seeder. 
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The  H.  P.  Denscher  Co.,  Hamilton,  O   Hamilton  planter,  combination  plan- 

ter, disc,  spading  disc,  soil  pulver- 
izer, steel  lever  harrow,  folding 
harrow,  fence  machine,  chum. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  Troy,  O    Engines. 

The  Johnson  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y          Binders,  mowers. 

The  J.  F.  Seiberling  Co.,  Akron,  O    Mowers,  reapers. 

The  Bess  Machine  Co.,  Hamilton,  O  Plow  sulky  attachment. 

The  James  Plewhharp  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Barrel  trucks,  box  trucks,  trucks. 

The  Phillis  Fence  Co.,  Springfield,  O   Fencing. 

The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Tecumseh, 
Mich   Fencing,  etc. 

The  Perkins  Wind-Mill  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind..  Wind-mill. 

The  Hullinger  Fence  Co.,  Greenville,  O   Fencing. 

The  Crescent  Metalic  Fence  Stay  Co.,  Coving- 
ton, O   Fencing. 

The  Revolving  Sand  Screen  Co.,  Bloomington, 

111   Revolving  sand  screen. 

The  H.  B.  Mame  Co.,  Dayton,  O   Watering  trough. 

The  B.  F.  Avery  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky   Rolling  plow  coulter. 

The  H.  h.  Bennett  Co.,'Westerville,  O  Stump  pullers. 

The  J.  Combs  Co.,  Rushville,  O   Fence  machine. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  York,  Pa   Force  feed  fertilizer  drill. 

The  D.  S.  Armstutz  Co.,  Orrville,  O   Water  heater. 

The  I.  C.  Cremer  Co.,  Columbus,  O    Fencing. 

The  J.  L.  Bienz  Co.,  Peorta,  111   .  Grain  weighers. 

Victor  Washer  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y   Washing  machines. 

Wayne  Agricultural  Works,  Richmond,  Ind. . .  Grain  drills,  corn  planters,  corn- 
drills,  cutting  boxes,  spring 
wagons,  buggies,  carts. 

Wilson  Stock  Fountain  Co.,  Chicago,  111  . .  . .  Stock  fountain. 

J.  F.  Wright,  Columbus,  O   Cream  separator. 

Wiard  Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y  Morgan  spreading  harrow,  plows,. 

rake,  adjustable  weeder. 

W.  R.  White,  Bloomington,  111  Drive  gate. 

Western  Union  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  O   Fertilizers. 

Wilson  &  Whiteley  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  Binder,  mower,  hay  tedder,  engine 

and  tank,  and  a  full  display  of 
malleable  castings. 

Weber  Wagon  Co.,  Chicago,  111   Farm  wagons. 

MERCHANTS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRODUCTS. 

W.  S.  Truax,  Cincinnati,  O   Wire  horse  brush. 

Wm.  Meeker,  Washington  C.  H.,  O  Ball  bearing  wheels. 

W.  I.  Miller,  Columbus,  O   Crystal  washing  machines. 

C.  F.  Allen,  Columbus,  O   Patent  natural  and  artificial  gas  ap- 

pliances. 

H.  C.  Wifeon,  Springfield,  O   Patent  kettle  cleaner. 

A.  W.  Neer,  Mechanicsburg,  O    Patent  automatic  snap  and  holder. 

C.  O.  Taylor,  Urbana,  O   Patent  fly  exhibit. 

E.  B.  Armstrong,  Columbus,  O   Furnaces. 

W.  P.  Tracy,  Columbiis,  O   Club  Cycle  Co. 

Schoedinger,  Fearn  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Moore's  light  and  hot  air  stoves. 
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-D.  D.  Dun,  agent,  Columbus,  O   The  Vermont  farm  machinery. 

Geo.  R.  Moon,  Columbus,  O  Patent  heating  ovens  for  gas  stoves* 

The  Columbus  Brass  &  Closet  Co.,  Columbus,  O .  Brass  work. 

T.  J.  Hanson,  Columbus,  O   The  Jas.  Ohlens  saws,  etc. 

J.  R.  Little,  Springfield,  O   The  Battendorf  metal  wheel. 

E.  L.  Bascom    Microscopes,  fancy  work. 

Hal  V.  Rhodes,  Columbus,  O     Shell,  sail  boat,  etc. 

Bradley,  Munk  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Stoves  and  household  furniture. 

W.  Elliott,  Marion,  O   Delivery  wagons. 

J.  H.  &  F.  Sells,  Columbus,  O   Harness,  saddles,  etc. 

John  Immel  &  Son,  Columbus,  O   Fine  delivery  wagons,  bugg^ies,  phae- 

tons and  coach. 

John  M.  Parsons,  Columbus,  O   Metripoles,  traps,  etc. 

The  Buckeye  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Phaetons,  surries,  buggies,  traps  and 

tally-ho. 

D.  C.  Jones,  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind   Surries,  buggies  and  phaetons. 

D.  Gill,  Agent,  Charlotte,  Mich  Surries,  buggies,  phaetons  and  cut- 
ters. 

'  The  U.  S.  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  O   .  Hearses,  funeral  coachs,  cabs  and 

spiders. 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Fine   carriages,  phaetons,  surries 

buggies,  etc. 

The  Scioto  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  O. . .    Buggies,  surries,  phaetons,  etc. 

The  Overman  Wheel  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Bicycles  and  furnishings. 

The  A.  H.  Sturtevant  Vehicle  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind   Buggies,  surries,  etc. 

'  Curtis  &  Reed,  Piqua,  O    Buggies,  surries  and  phaetons. 

The  Piqua  Wagon  Co.,  Piqua,  O   "  "      "  " 

The  Central  Ohio  Buggy  Co.,  Galion,  O.  .    .  " 

The  Galion  Buggy  Co.,  Gallon,  O.    "  **      "  " 

•  Spencer  Garwood,  Milford  Center,  O  . . .  *.          Roller  bearing  axle  buggy. 

MERCHANDISE,  MUSIC,  ETC. 

W.  S.  Carlisle  &  Son,  Columbus,  O   Furniture,  carpets  and  curtains. 

'  C.  R.  Parrish  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   "  "  " 

McAllister,  Mohler  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Furniture. 

S.  H.  Kerins  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Pictures,  picture  frames,  books,  etc 

L.  J.  Miller,  Columbus,  O  Toys  and  notions. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Pianos  and  organs. 

Hockett  Bros.- Puntenny  Co.,  Columbus,  O   "      "  " 

Longstreth  &  Schroeder,  Columbus,  O    "      "  " 

Yardley  &  Harsh,  Columbus,  O   Willow-ware,  bicycles  and  toys. 

J.  C.  Porterfield,  Columbus,  O   Guns  and  sportsmen's  supplies. 

F.  W.  Ritter,  Toledo,  O  Pottery  goods. 

■  C.  D.  Ruggles,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y  Wire  jewelry  and  spar  jewelry. 

F.  W.  Tranley,  Chicago,  111   Jewelry. 

F.  A.  Stallman,  Columbus,  O     Trunks  and  valises. 

S.  Mogab,  Chicago,  111  Japanese  and  Turkish  goods^ 

Hoffman  Supply  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Jewelers'  supplies. 

I.  Schwartz,  Columbus,  O   Spectacles. 

Urlin  &  Pfeiffer,  Columbus,  O   Photographers. 

'  Sam  Elliott,  Columbus,  O   Elliott's  bakery. 

"  W.  F.  Sauer,  Agent,  Columbus.  O   Malt  coffee. 
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W.  H.  B.  Williams,  Agent,  Columbus,  O   Disinfectant  (Chlors-Naptholeum). 

G.  B.  Corill,  Philadelphia,  Pa   Potato  knife. 

E.  H.  Sells,  Agent,  Columbus,  O   Cash  register. 

F.  C.  Persons,  Agent,  Columbus,  O   Typewriter  (Williams). 

J.  I.  Goldsmidth,  Columbus,  O   Embroidery  machine. 

I.  Goldsmidth,  Columbus,  O   Wire  jewelry. 

P.  H.  Darby,  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O   Children*s  Home  Society  of  Ohio... 

Aluminum  Sign  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Aluminum  signs  and  letters. . 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O   Information  bureau. 

Kirby  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O   Toys  and  notions. 

R.  P.  Cullen,  New  Albany,  Ind     Jewelry  and  spectacles. 

C  Gerlach,  Columbus,  O   Jewelry  and  engraving. 

M.  W.  Westlake,  Columbus,  O   Glass  engraving. 

C  E.  Roth,  Columbus,  O   Florist,  bulbs  and  designs; . 
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Counties. 


Short  Horns. 


a 


S 

^5 


O 


:i 
o 

B 


o 
B 
< 


Devon  s. 


B 

5?, 


•a 
t 

O 
■«-• 
s 

§ 
B 


< 

o 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland   

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont   

Brown   

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . . . . 

Coshocton  

Crawford   

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison   

Henry   

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron   

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain   

Lucas   


24 


19 
S 
20 
5 
11 
18 
26 
11 
15 
23 


10 
2(? 
19 
11 


29 


21 


2") 
8 
18 
20 
oS 

i2 


13 
*  3 


23 


23 
21 
21 


$4.')  00 
<)0  50 

51  00 
50  00 
60  00 
62  OO 
62  00 

123  00 
72  00 
79  00 
96  00 

•   73  00 

57  00 
157  00 
70  CK) 
22  00 

124  00 


166  00 


63  00 

47  66 
84  00 
78  00 
116  00  I 
74  00  I 
78  00 
56  00 


43  50 
90  00 

89' 00 


114  00 

84  00 

85  CK) 


1 36  00 

53  50 

30  00 
30  00 
53  00 
23  00 

47  00 
103  00 

69  00 

48  00 
79  00 
65  00 

42  00 
134  00 
58  50 
12  00 

i65  30 


87  00 


34  00 

35  CK) 
45  00 
71  00 

103  00 
70  00 

34  00 


36  00 
11  00 

si  00 


114  00 
75  00 
79  (K) 


1 

See 


27 


$51  00 

50  00 
60  00 
62  00 


96  00 


157  00 
70  00 
22  00 
11  00 


47  00 
84  00 
78  00 
116  00 

78' 00 


16  50 
Short 


114  00 

85  00 


$5  00 
4306 


83  00 


155  00 

io'56 
9  00 


38  00 
79  00 
32  00 
104  00 


4  00 
Horns. 


114  00 
'  63  50 


^  Includes  all  cattle. 
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TABLE  II— CATTLE  -  CoNTiNUKD. 


Countie«. 


Short  Horns. 


Devon  s. 


W 


B 


o 

s 
o 

< 


0) 

< 
0 
O 

S 
< 


£ 
o 
■*-> 

a 

3 

o 
S 
< 


Madison   

Mahoning  . . . 

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  .... 
Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

.  Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  


14 

18 


19 
.5 


4 
2-5 
8 


11 


20 


30 
10 


24 


Totals 


9 

29 
19 


11 

12 
17 


25 
4 

930 


$123  00 

S3  00 
«7  00 
o7  00 

92  00 
97  00 
46  00 

3()  00 
58  00 
81  (M) 
57  00 


40  00 


44  00 
82  00 
94  00 

70  00 
100  00 
108  (K) 

58  00 

61  66 
96  00 

71  00 

70  50 
92  (X) 
88  00 

54  00 
40  00 

62  00 

*  62  00 
77  00 


$27  iX)  I 
63  (K> 
56  00 


75  00 
16  00 
22  00 


16  00 
73  00 
22  00 


32  50 


77  (K) 
60  00 


84  00 
44  00 

57  0() 
38  00 
40  00 

47  00 
92  00 
79  00 

42  (K) 
29  50 
38  85 

60  (K) 
16  00 


$4,709  50  I  $3,070  15 


33 
14 


22 


$92  00 
97  00 
46  00 

34  00 

81  00 


46  00 


44  00 

See 
94  00 
70  00 


46  00 
71  00 


43  00 
40  00 


62  00 


353  ;  i  2,063  50 
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Polled  Breeds. 


Counties. 


c 


a 


£ 
o 

8 
3 

O 

a 


it 

1 

< 

G 
3 
O 

a 
< 


Herefords. 


0^ 

C 


Wi 

i! 
a 


I 

o 
-*-> 

a 
o 

a 

< 


< 

c 

§ 

a 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West. 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

•Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  


21 

18 

7 
30 


1 

8 
14 
54 


17 
21 


17 

is 

26 


17 
12 
2 

82 


See 


20 
10 
51 
12 
18 


f  60  50 

'i02  (K) 

50  00 
120  00 

02  00 

51  00 
246  00 

42  00 
158  00 
384  00 


57  00 
157  00 
70  00 
22  00 
125  50 
124  00 

98*00 

ioo  66 


126  00 

94  66 
84  00 
78  00 

74  66 
78  00 


43  oO 
Short 


114  00 
168  00 
170  00 
123  00 
83  00 


$17  00 

"'43  66 

21  00 
105  00 

9  66 
224  00 
26  00 
59  00 
208  00 


53  00 
98  00 


91  25 
93  60 

(i5  00 

i28  06 


3  00 


39  00 
68  (K) 
8  00 

76  66 


Horns. 


114  00 

55  00 
142  50 
82  50 
63  00 


4: 
14 


1 

19 
16 


See 


10 


$60  50 

"'56*66 
60  00 
62  00 

i23  66 
96  66 


70  00 
22  00 


124  00 


63  00 
47  66 

il6  66 
78  66 


Short 


114  00 

84  00 

85  00 


$16  00 


122  00 


50 


50  50 


6  00 
05  00 

37*66 


Horns. 


46  00 
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Counties. 


Polled  Breeds. 


n 


a 


c 

SI 

o 
B 
< 


-*-» 
c 

3 
O 

5 
< 


Herefords. 


B 


O 
a 
o 
B 
< 


^3 


o 
S 
< 


Mahoning  . . . 

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  .  .*. . 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  .... 

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  .... 

Wood  

Wyandot  


Totals. 


10 


36 
19 

5 


17 
16 


23 
16 
43 
18 

14 


12 
37 
28 
38 
18 
20 
12 


3 
30 


48 
8 


933 


$57  00 

92  00 
97  00 
46  00 

"shoo 

58  00 
81  00 


63  60 
46  00 


88  00 
82  00 

188  00 
70  00 
76  00 

108  00 


122  00 
152  00 
142  00 
12:^  00 
141  00 
184  00 
88  00 

43' 00 
60  00 
62  00 

"i36  66 
77  00 


$35  50 

90  00 
.  76  00 
21  00 


54  00 
53  00 


31  00 
14  00 


62  50 
68  00 
166  00 
56  00 

"71  06 


51  00 
132  00 
110  00 
115  00 

84  00 
184  00 

73  00 


8 
37 


110  00 
35  00 


$  5,848  00 


$  3,623  45 


23 


13 


173 


$60  00 

57  00 

*78  50 
97  00 
46  00 


58  00 
81  00 


44  00 
82  00 
94  (K) 
70  00 
70  00 
108  00 


61  00 
66  00 
71  00 


88  00 
'43*66 


62  00 


42,591  00 


$60  00 


46  00 
13  00 


27  00 


63  00 


$559  00 
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- 

Jerseys. 

Holsteins. 

tries. 

1 

tries. 

'6 

Counties. 

a 

frT 

i 

a 
W 

o 

O 

< 

o 

O 

< 

u 

-*-> 

C3 

di 

■*■» 

S3 

P 

B 

O 

:i 
o 

B 

O 

1 

pi 

fl 

a 

fl 
p 

fl 
P 

B 

<J 

< 

< 

< 

16 

$45  00 

$45 

00 

$45  00 

Allen  

27 

60  50 

49 

50 

60  50 

36 

51  00 

48 

00 

9 

51  00 

$27 

00- 

8 

50  00 

22 

00 

3 

50  00 

10 

oo 

Aufflaize   

19 

60  00 

53 

00 

60  00 

Belmont 

5 

62  00 

21 

00 

8 

62  00 

25 

oa 

Brown                     .  • 

42 

62  00 

59 

00 

1 

62  00 

4 

oo 

Butler   

42 

123  00 

124 

00 

24 

123  00 

119 

oo 

Carroll   

20 

42  00 

38 

00 

8 

42  00 

30 

00 

Oiamnaiorri 

63 

84  00 

81 

00 

22 

80  00 

71 

oo 

13 

96  00 

57 

00 

96  00 

42 

73  00 

73 

00 

1 

58  00 

8 

oo 

43 

57  00 

57 

00 

io 

57  00 

43 

oo 

16 

157  00 

105 

00 

38 

157  00 

146 

50 

10 

70  00 

15 

75 

2 

70  00 

3 

75 

CllVJlVlOCra 

5 

22  00 

10 

00 

14 

22  00 

17 

OO 

100 

62  75 

48 

75 

62  75 

14 

25 

Darke 

21 

124  00 

97 

20 

i4 

124  00 

100 

80 

Erie  . 

Fairfield 

26 

108  00 

86 

00 

Fayette 

30 

63  00 

56 

00 

26 

63  00 

50 

OO 

25 

47  00 

38 

00 

37 

47  00 

45 

00 

Greene 

34 

84  00 

83 

00 

15 

78  00 

47 

00 

7 

78  00 

29 

00 

47 

116  00 

103 

00 

39 

116  00 

116 

00 

31 

74  00 

69 

00 

14 

76  00 

62 

00 

13 

78  00 

31 

00 

4 

78  00 

18 

OO 

.t9 

32  00 

28 

00 

Highland   

6 

27  00 

27 

00 

nolm^e 

16 

43  50 

38 

00 

**8 

43  50 

26 

00 

Huron 

See 

Short 

Horns. 

See 

Short 

Horns* 

39 

89  00 

"82 

00 

"*22 

89  00 

35^ 

00 

Uke  

.  16 

'  48  00 

31 

00 

34 

114  00 

114 

00 

ii 

51  00 

10 

00 

15 

84  00 

70 

00 

84  00 

25 

85  00 

76 

50 

85  00 

51 

50 

t  Includes  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires. 
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Counties. 


Jerseys. 


a 


s 


o 
<«-» 

a 

0 

o 
B 
< 


T3 

•E 

■«-* 

3 
O 

a 

< 


Holsteins. 


9* 

'5 

n 


B 


s 

3 
O 

S 
< 


3 
O 

a 


Madison   

Mahoning  . . , 

Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark   

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  


Totals 


22 
38 
24 
21 


24 
36 
6 

i 

29 
13 


11 

7 


3 
129 
28 
49 
13 

:« 

7 


9 
22 
18 
31 
11 
19 

6 


18 
2 
17 


50 
6 


1,517 


$123  00 
83  00 
67  00 

57  06 

78  50 
97  00 
46  00 

20  00 

58  00 
81  00 


68  00 
46  00 


44 

00 

82 

00 

94 

00 

70 

00 

66 

00 

108 

00 

36 

00 

61 

00 

96 

00 

71 

00 

123 

00 

70 

50 

92 

00 

88 

00 

'54 

66 

40 

00 

62 

00 

62  00 

65  00 

$102  50 
79  00 
37  00 
51  00 

6566 
90  00 
18  00 

'1*56 
53  00 
61  25 


55  00 
20  00 


12  50 
74  00 
77  00 
70  00 

66  00 
94  00 

18  00 

"37*66 
83  00 

67  50 
118  00 

48  00 
92  00 
62  00 

"46'66 

19  00 
30  46 

62  66 
22  00 


25 
33 


30 
2 
3 


10 
12 


2 

16 

31 
8 
14 

io 

15 
28 
1 

17 

5 


1  I 
11  . 

*28  I 
8 


$123  00 

83  00 

57  66 

'  '7856 
97  00 
46  00 

"*36"66 

58  00 
81  00 


64  00 


44  00 
82  00 
94  00 

56  66 
108  (X) 
49  00 

'  61  66 
96  00 
71  (K) 
123  00 
70  50 
92  (K) 
88  (K) 

46  66 
39  00 
(i2  00 

*t;2  66 
65  00 


$4,688  75 


$3,715  40 


646   $4,118  75 


$78  00 
67  00 


78  50 
13  00 
11  00 


32  00 
43  50 


23  00 

"7  66 
75  66 


50  00 
39  00 
49  00 


34  00 


62  00 
96  00 
5  00 
92  00 
24  00 


6  50 
30  45 


50  00 
37  00 


$2,070  75 


f  Includes  Devons. 
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Countiea 


Ayrshires. 


a. 


B 

3. 


o 

c 
o 
S 
< 


3 
O 

5 


Any  Other  Breeds. 


o 


3 


o 


13 

< 
a 

o 
a 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont   

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaagn   

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison   

Henry   

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan  

Lorain  

XJicas   


12 


11 


$51  00 

62  66 

"*26  66 
96  66 


10 


22  00 
62  75 


$38 


21 


12  00 


40 


25 


11 


11 


16 


84  00 

85  00 


73  00 


8 
26 

.38 

5 
6 


$21  00 

92  50 

i76  66 
16  00 
94  00 


123  00 


157  00 
70  00 

73  25 
160  00 

i76  00 


$21  00 

83  40 

'75*66 
16  00 
12  00 


141  00 


18  50 
160  00 

125  66 


29         30  00 

59        105  00 
22        184  00 
3         79  00 

25  00 

93  00 
134  00 
28  00 

48.         65  00 
4         30  00 
17          46  00 

65  00 
14  00 
40  00 

10         42  00 
* 

'  42  60 

19         42  00 

33  00 

10         25  00 
39          (58  00 
42        119  00 
6         85  00 

16  50 
24  00 
87  00 
26  00 

I  Includes  Jerseys.     *  See  Short  Horns. 
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Counties. 


Avrshires. 


n 


4^ 

JO 

a 


0; 


c 

o 

a 
< 


'a 
•2 

< 

c 
a 

o 

a 


Any  Other  Breeds. 


a 


o 

4-1 

a 
o 

a 


Madison   

Mahoning  . . . 

Marion  

Medina  .  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  .... 


26 


$67  00 


14  00 


$53  50 


3  75 


11 


44  00 
70  66 

'ei  66 
'7i'66 


15  50 


47  00 


27 


62  00 


50  00 


26 
6 


140  00 
44  00 


11       $50  00 

23        100  00 
15         25  00 

$50  oa 

100  OO 
21  00- 

13        179  00 
10         62  00 

48  00 
24  OO 

25         80  00 
6         36  50 

77  50- 
9  00- 

3         58  00 

18  00- 

15         53  25 
13         58  00 
77        159  00 
21         46  00 

33        184  00 
12         70  00 

30  50- 
46  00 
136  OO 
46  00 
61  00 
97  00 
70  00 

27  00 
14  00 
18        114  00 
23        123  00 
10         50  00 

22  00 

59  00 
66  00 
51  50 

88  00 

125  00 

9         67  00 
17         31  00 

62  00- 
16  00- 

Totals 


141 


$1,072  25 


$388  50 


844 


$3,931  50 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  II  — CATTLE  — Continued. 


2oa 


Counties. 


Fat  Cattle  and  Work  Oxen. 


Si 

s 
/5 


o 

•4-* 

o 

a 


a 
o 

a 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland   

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont   

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  . . . . 

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . . . 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison   

Henrv   

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison   

Mahoning  


14 

3 
3 

14 


11 


See 

*i 


10 
6 
2 

11 


15 


$10  00 


9 

73  00 

12  00 

2 

32  00 

5  00 

2 

32  66 

8  00 

3 

31  00 

15  00 

5 

i 

21  00 

17  00 

55  00 

12  00 

47  00 
39  50 
34  00 
32  00 


15  00 
si  00 

is  66 


15  00 


Short 
'  6*66 


33  00 
44  00 
24  00 
54  00 


55  00 


$10  00 


41  00 

12  50 

13  50 
17  OO 


26  00 

'soo 


Horns. 

'i'oo 


24  OO 
15  00 
7  50 
33  OO 


33  00 
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TABLE  II — CATTLE  —  Concluded. 


Counties. 


Fat  Cattle  and  Work  Oxen. 


•n 
■«-* 

c 


S 


1 


o 

a 
< 


I 

o 

a 


Marion  

Medina  .... 

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 
Morgan  .... 

Morrow  

Muskingum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . , 

Perry  , 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  . . . . 

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca  

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  . . . . 

Totals  . . 


8 
11 


16 


210 


$47  00 
42  00 


38  00 


42  00 
15  00 
27  00 


35  00 
34  00 


80  00 


25  00 


15  00 
72  00 

38  00 
33  50 


44  00 
'7606 


$L409  00 


$17  00 

21  00 

12  66 


5  00 
7  50 


25  00 
12  50 


24  .50 


10  00 
24  00 

"2306 


32  00 


68  00 


|595  00 
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Google 
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205^ 


Tharougfhbreds. 
( Running'  Horses.) 


Counties. 


a 


B 


u 

hi 
O 

a 

9 

o 
B 
< 


t 
< 

a 
o 
B 
< 


Roadster. 


4» 


I 

o 

a 
o 


•a 

a 
o 

< 


Adams  

AJlcn  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  ■ 

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign   

Clark   

Clermont  

Qinton  

Columbiana   

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  

Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke   

Defiance   

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  ....... 

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Jfa^ison  

.gluing  

Oipiomas. 


16 


9 
6 
10 


14 


$85  50 


47  00 


15  00 
96  00 


180  00 


96  00 


12  00 

15  66 
100  00 
200  «0 


8  00 


97  00 


106  00 


54  00 


20 


20 


159 


50 


00 


6  00 

io  66 
100  00 
160  00 


56 


00 


40  00 


31 

$169  00 

$  169  00- 

83 

66  00 

46  50 

54 

115 

00 

81  00 

20 

65 

00 

36  00 

13 

51) 

00 

25  00 

15 

110 

00 

50  00 

34 

128 

a) 

128  00 

137 

368 

00 

368  00 

58 

9i) 

00 

84  00 

88 

153 

(JO 

127  00 

51 

96 

00 

73  00 

52 

117 

00 

92  OO 

18 

75 

00 

57  66 

48 

201 

00 

155  00 

10 

lui 

00 

15  75 

23 

50 

00 

37  50 

51 

00 

*^7  (K> 

54 

146 

00 

131  40 

23 

'**96 

00 

72  00 

75 

230  00 

162  00 

66 

154  50 

103  50 

68 

96  00 

75  00 

36 

124  00 

66  00 

22 

91 

00 

70  00 

149 

193  00 

193  00 

18 

192  00 

78  00 

28 

94  00 

48  00 

1 

4  00 

4  00 

35 

lOU  50 

83  50 

30 

.123 

25 

61  50 

50 

'  94  00 

59  6o 

22 

47 

00 

40  00 

59 

148  0(! 

132  00 

73 

292 

00 

217  00 

45 

72 

(M.> 

67  50 

45 

121 

00 

97  50 

117 

00 

87  00 
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AGRICUl^TURAL  REPORT. 
TABLE  II —  HORSES  — Continued. 


Counties. 


Thoroughbreds. 
( Running  Horses.) 


•n 

a 

W 


a 

;2; 


o 

s 
o 
S 


4) 

■s 

a 

o 
B 
< 


Roadster. 


(0 

C 


B 


o 

4-1 

c 

9 
O 

6 
< 


cs 
o 

a 

< 


Marion  

Medina   

Meig5  

Mercer  

.Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

5andusky  . . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark   

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . . 
Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  


14      $101  00 


15 


Totals 


155 


86  50 
30  66 


$50  00 

"is  66 
'36  66 


45  00 

27  66 
35  00 


100  50 


5  00 


10  00 
25  00 


73  00 
173  66 

56  60 


64  00 
59*66 


32 
62 


89 
11 

24 
46 
36 


16 
16 


22 
71 
90 
14 
68 
38 
17 

41 

2<) 
59 
32 
15 
43 
37 

46 
22 
43 

76 
51 


$99  00 
81  00 


216  00 
58  00 

"66  66 
87  00 
149  00 


82  00 
73  50 


100  50 
148  00 
330  00 

64  00 
197  00 
186  00 

67  00 

i24  66 
192  00 
268  00 
100  00 

91  00 

92  00 
141  00 

'95  66 

53  50 
143  00 

178*66 
179  00 


$79  00 

83  00 


198  00 
40  00 

22' 50 
62  00 
110  25 


39  00 
56  00 


44  50 
140  00 
263  00 

38  00 
179  00 

72  00 

60  00 

94  66 
145  00 
214  00 
47  00 
43  00 

92  00 
85  00 

93  66 
29  00 

61  25 

178  06 
134  00 


$1,736  50 


$926  50 


2,6(»8 


$8,211  75 


$6,141  15 
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General  Purposes. 


Conn  ties. 


s 

W 


B 

3 


hi 


a 

3 

o 
B 
< 


1 

< 


a 

3 

o 

a 


Draft  (English.) 


s 


s 

3 


o 
•»-> 

a 

3 

o 

a 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont   

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West . 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin   

Harrison   

•  Henry   

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison   

Mahoning  


78 
17 


38 
13 
24 
11 
64 
145 
24 
71 
17 


31 
66 


28 
34 
9 
58 


30 

"58 
23 
31 

147 
21 
15 
11 


27 
4 
41 
13 


35 


34 
48 
55 
45 

22 
35 


$148  00 

66  00 

115  00 
65.  00 
83  00 
114  00 
120  00 
206  00 
90  00 
05  00 
50  00 
150  00 

75  00 
220  50 

50  66 
46  50 
146  00 

65  6o 

366  00 


70  50 

9600 
74  00 

91  00 
221  00 

72  00 
95  00 
35  00 

92  00 
30  00 

100  50 
64  00 

68  00 


47  00 
155  00 
179  50 

71  00 

io(i  00 

119  00 


$133  00 

37  00 

'67 '66 

33  00 
60  00 
42  00 
120  00 
206  00 
53  00 
82  00 

38  00 
144  00 

'"'52*66 
177  50 

37  06 
27  50 
89  10 

25  60 

i38'o6 


45  00 

'65'66 
•67  00 
67  00 
201  00 
93  00 
50  00 
26  00 

185*66 
26  00 
84  00 
15  50 

56  00 


44  00 
137  00 
121  50 

40  00 

71  00 
86  00 


&  32 
4 

19 
12 

2 

*6 

•37 
^5 
14 
25 
49 


1 

13 
*•  18 
*67 

12 


30 


^40 

36 

20 
63 
13 

8 

^22 


$167  00 

85  50 

115  60 

65  00 
108  00 

116  00 


206  00 
90  00 
58  00 
192  00 
153  00 

75  66 
46  00 
97  00 
50  00 
49  50 
146  00 


300  00 


151  50 

84  06 
104  00 
91  00 
159  00 
95  00 
84  00 
66  00 

46  00 
24  00 
27  00 


126  00 


47  00 
204  00 
127  50 

72  00 

106  06 
76  00 
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TABLE  II  —  HORSES  —  Continued. 


General 

Purposes. 

Draft  (English.) 

0 

u 

0 

Counties. 

C 

W 

rt 

c» 

u 

iS 

It 

1 

o 

o 

< 

U 

J3 

c 

3 

a 

rj 
Q 

0 

0 

ti 

s 

B 

<J 

oO 

UU 

^  /  U 

UU 

$274 

00 

|114 

00 

51 

55 

50 

44 

50 

*42 

92 

50 

67 

50 

*  4U 

290 

(M) 

137 

50 

Ivl  to  mi 

8() 

■ '  *  ■ 

208 

(JO 

14/ 

*    /  / 

8(>2 

00 

264 

00 

6 

o4 

l/U 

2/ 

00 

1 ') 

1)0 

UO 

/ 

50 

<)0 

00 

13 

50 

27 

QT 
0/ 

GO 

57 

OU 

1 

87 

OU 

8 

00 

4o 

149 

00 

128 

50 

*28 

149 

UO 

98 

50 

1  'I 

Jo 

lUO 

f\{\ 

uu 

4H 

00 

5 

82 

00 

16 

50 

4 

75 

uu 

1 

lU 

75 

O 

UU 

.... 
12 

68 

00 

48 

00 

/  O 

OO 

50 

*  10 

73 

50 

41 

00 

Pickaway   . 

Pike   

1  rtA 

OU 

oU 

50 

^  11 

106 

50 

55 

50 

47 

139 

UO 

132 

00 

*  19 

176 

00 

84 

00 

89 

139 

00 

101 

00 

11 

118 

00 

73 

00 

1)4 

UU 

1  Q 

00 

84 

00 

Ros^ 

1  vi 
1  n 

58 

no 

nu 

ir>4 

00 

'79 

66 

180 

00 

53 

*58 

878 

00 

128 

00 

() 

00 

*  10 

85 

00 

53 

00 

42 

ii7 

66 

123 

on 

*29 

i99 

60 

104 

00 

41 

127 

00 

102 

00 

18 

115 

UU 

94 

00 

47 

98 

00 

88 

00 

3f) 

li>2 

00 

188 

50 

27 

100 

00 

40 

00 

18 

100 

OU 

88 

00 

2'i 

74 

00 

68 

00 

4 

78 

00 

20 

00 

2;} 

87 

00 

87 

00 

12 

158 

00 

153 

00 

141 

00 

98 

00 

10 

181 

00 

65 

00 

40 

111 

00 

"96 

66. 

17 

65 

50 

13 

00 

*io 

61 

UO 

28 

66 

Wayne  

20 

68 

00 

25 

55 

16 

75 

00 

28 

10 

(50 

202 

00 

160 

00 

26 

i81 

00 

126 

66 

82 

146 

00 

96 

00 

*89 

172 

00 

(M) 

00 

2,427 

$7,144 

50 

55,115 

90 

1^87 

1 7,872 

50 

$4,184 

40 

*  Includes  all  classes.  * 
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2(» 


Counties. 


Draft  (French). 


c 

W 

o 

u 

Si 
B 

3 


o 

c 
o 


•a 

1 

4-1 

a 

S3 

o 

a 


Speed  Horses. 


c 


B 


o 

o 


a 
o 
S 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cugahoga,  West. 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison   

Mahoning  

14   A.  R. 


13 


12 
45 


15 
26 


4 

34 


8 

33 


6 
11 


14 


$85  50 

78  66 
122*60 


08  00 
146  00 


75  00 
247  00 


146  00 
"m  00 


95  00 
84  00 


27  00 


127  50 


106  00 
37  00 


f  40  00 

*77*66 
98*66 


30  00 
80  00 


15  00 
160  00 


55  80 
*i23*66 


41  00 
36  00 


12  00 


63  00 


10  00 
18  00 


35 

35 
79 
52 
67 
38 
60 
114 

"50 
16 
42 
33 

"26 


8 
89 
48 
48 

'93 
17 


56 

$1,305  00 

$785  25 

67 

1,100  00 

880  OO 

"26 

1,500  66 

504  OO 

24 

615  00 

480  00 

iii 

4,100  00 

4,000  00 

49 

870  00 

640  OO 

6') 

2,195  00 

2,010  00 

98 

2,797  00 

2,293  00 

41 

725  00 

715  OO 

37 

"'575  66 

375  00 

39 

2,500  00 

2,450  OO 

21 

455  00 

390  45 

42 

80O  OU 

800  00 

129 

'"2,96600 

"2,875*  6a 

*39 

1,000  00 

*  *856*25 

i63 

3,955  00 

3,650  00 

690  00 

V.600'66 

1,800  00 

347  00 

3,250  00 

1,625  00 
1,500  00 

1,855  00 

"831  66 

420  00 

1,450  00 

635  00 

'546  60 


190  00 
3,650  00 
1,375  00 
2,500  00 


2,400  00 
72  00 


Digitized  by 


614  00 

956  60 
3,282  oO 

324  00 
2,144  50 

925  OO 
1,200  00 
1,855  00 

831  66 
420  OO 
1,170  00 
275  00 

354  6a 


190  oa 

3,415  50 
1,375  00 
1,882  50 

2*260  66 
39  00 
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Draft  (French). 


Counties. 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  . , 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood   

Wyandot  . . . . 


Totals 


a 


0^ 

B 


20 


10 


11 
4 


9 
11 


16 


25 
13 


360 


& 
O 
■*-> 
fl 

0 

o 
B 
< 


$87  00 


68  00 


148  00 
84  00 


114  00 
48  00 

"73*66 
97  00 
131  00 


77  00 

i66  66 


$2,638  00 


< 

a 
0 
o 

a 
< 


$48  00 


35  00 


88  00 
18  00 


51  00 
48  00 


97  00 
84  00 


30  10 

"86*66 


$1,436  90 


Speed  Horses. 


4; 

•n 


52 
45 

'47 
80 
31 

25 
75 
55 
15 
11 
24 
49 


7 

55 
55 
45 
65 

32 
47 
90 
59 
28 
71 


49 

"86 

155 
41 


3,367 


-2 


C 

:i 
o 

B 
< 


$1,600  00 
1,300  00 

2,256  66 

2,210  00 
455  00 

830  66 
1,500  00 
2,425  00 
175  00 
500  00 
1,050  00 
1,275  00 


1,675  00 
1,530  00 
2,000  00 
2,960  <K) 
1,500  00 
2,850  00 

1,235*66 
1,600  00 
2,150  00 
1,750  00 
1,000  00 
1,740  00 


2,150  00 

1,566  66 


3,650  00 
825  00 


$99,157  00 


< 

a 
o 
B 
< 


$  1,600  00 

1,009  25 

1*359  66 

2,165  00 

433  00 

"  722  56 

1,000  00 

1,922  50 

175  00 

210  25 

1,050  00 

1,120  00 


784  40 
1,194  50 
1,269  00 
2,200  00 
2,345  00 
1,006  25 
2,605  00 

"l',2i5"66 
1,300  00 
1,935  00 
1,7.50  00 
660  00 
1,708  00 


1,770  00 

1,566' 66 

3,140  66 
280  00 


$84,640  20 
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Counties. 


Horses,  All  Other  Classes. 


a 


hi 
O 
•*•» 
a 
a 
o 

B 
< 


-s 

a 
o 

a 


Mules  and  Asses. 


.2 
a 


o 

o 

a 


I 


§ 

a 
< 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign   

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  •. 

Columbiana   

Coshocton  

Crawford   

Cuyahoga   

•Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison   

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake   

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison   

Mahoning  


54 
48 


66 
60 
*2 
147 
139 
22 
109 
24 
80 


22 
24 
13 
32 


63 
'  52 
452 


4o 
15 
23 
40 
56 
12 
90 


34 
4 
63 


20 


11 
21 
44 
18 


58 
30 


$145  00 

200  50 


197  00 
217  00 

3i5  66 
291  00 
45  00 
123  00 
570  00 
119  00 

92  66 
106  50 
265  00 
111  00 

62  00 
896  00 

'i89'66 

'262 "66 


82  50 


79  00 
45  00 
75  00 
230  00 
835  00 
280  00 
130  00 


124  00 
30  00 
272  00 


45  00 


20  00 
253  00 
169  50 

57  00 


$137  00 

S4  90 


154  00 
111  00 

331  66 
291  00 

43  00 
111  00 

83  00 
119  00 

"  78*66 
66  00 
91  75 
80  00 
34  00 

204  50 

i32  66 
157  66 


19  00 

63*66 
45  00 
70  00 
220  00 
206  00 
54  00 
117  00 

"124*66 
30  00 
186  00 


33  00 


313  00 
80  00 


18  00 
183  00 
116  00 

45  00 

i86*56 
60  00 


17 


10 
34 


$32  00 


21  00 
27  00 
16  00 

31  00 

32  00 


59  00 
83  00 


41  00 


25  00 
17  00 


26  00 


8  00 


33  00 
12  00 


20  00 


$22  00 


6  00 
14  00 


27  00 


36  00 
66  00 


12  00 


13  00 
11  00 


8  00 


9  00 
12  00 


4  00 
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Counties. 


Horses,  All  Other  Classes. 


s 


5 


o 

a 

o 
c 

< 


C0 

a 

o 

B 
< 


Mules  and  Asses. 


9J 

s 


o 

s 
o 

S 
< 


Marion  '.  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry   

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . . 
Tuscarawas  . . 

Union   

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  


Totals  .... 


57 
23 


41 
4 

"is 

210 
27 
7 

"is 

6 


10 
37 
63 
34 


10 


13 

23 
32 


39 
43 
131 


t69 
3 


2,654 


$118  00 

58  00 

. 156  50 
306  00 
64  00 

"75*00 
400  00 
113  00 
18  00 

"82  06 
38  00 


81  50 
105  00 
494  00 
247  00 

54  00 
190  00 

77  00 

"42  06 
112  00 
162  00 

"isiso 

87  00 
360  00 

240  00 
16  00 
27  00 


140  00 


$(17  00 
38  00 


39  00 
200  00 
27  00 

27  75 
370  00 
97  25 
14  00 


78  00 
28  00 


29  50 
100  00 
335  00 

98  00 

"98  60 
51  00 

"42*6(5 
78  00 
121  00 

ii3  60 

87  00 
360  00 

i67  00 
6  00 
4  90 


80  00 


$10,179  50  I  $6,800  05 


16 

5 


152 


$84  00 

33  00 

2i  66 
*  25*66 


37  00 
53  50 
26  00 


28  25 


25  00 


$  815  75 


Diplomas.     f  Includes  draft,  spans,  etc. 
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Counties. 


Adams  . . «  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . . . . 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geaugsi  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  


Fine  Wools. 


G 

w 


a' 


14 
42 


G9 
38 
40 
16 
45 
76 
34 
118 
61 


56 
76 
28 
30 


36 
72 
36 


45 


46 
20 
26 
53 
58 
56 
38 


»24 


13 


60 


5 
38 
28 
84 


11 
34 


O 

•4-1 

a 
o 

< 


$54  00 
70  00 

78  00 
84  00 
48  00 

79  00 

95  00 
200  00 

96  00 
156  00 

98  00 


66  00 
183  50 
30  00 
24  00 
24  00 
72  00 

lis  66 

64  66 


52  50 

"75'66 
45  00 
92  00 

111  00 
59  00 
75  00 
72  00 


72  00 
54  00 


114  00 


18  00 
170  00 

49  00 
169  00 

42  56 
92  00 


< 

a 
o 
S 
< 


$43  00 

67  00 

"7606 
81  00 
48  60 
46  00 
81  00 

196  00 
85  00 

148  00 
98  00 


66  00 
183  50 

23  10 

24  00 
20  50 
64  80 

i64  66 

64  66 

*'48"66 

"67  60 
45  00 
79  00 

101  00 
56  00 
75  00 
68  00 

'87'66 

"41 '66 


112  00 


10  00 
150  00 

39  00 
158 '00 

'3fl'50 
86  00 


Coarse  and  Lonj^  W^ools. 


a 
W 


15 
47 

i21 
19 
84 
9 
47 
70 
35 
81 

101 
40 

"44 
81 
33 
35 
61 

112 

'74 
*91 


78 

'i35 
60 
16 
40 
79 
42 
27 


16 
21 

26 


8 
73 
70 
56 

'28 
40 


C 

a 

o 
g 


$48  00 
130  00 

'261  66 

60  00 
160  00 
40  00 

95  00 
200  00 

96  00 
156  00 
294  00 
108  00 

99  66 
313  50 
120  00 
24  00 
89  75 
180  00 

2ii'66 
366  66 


69  00 

'i65"66 

135  00 
56  00 
74  00 

141  00 
90  00 
58  00 


99  00 
27  00 

75  60 


18  00 
233  00 
104  00 
112  50 

85  66 
93  00 


-2 

OS 
< 

a 
a 
o 

B 

< 


$38  00 
61  70 

'i77'66 
46  00 
153  00 
27  00 
82  00 
196  00 
93  00 
148  00 
290  00 
107  00 

' "97*66 
299  50 
67  65 
24  00 
74  75 
160  20 

in  66 
286*66 


68  00 

ies  66 

135  00 
56  00 
70  00 

129  00 
72  00 
55  00 


39  50 
15  00 

*62'66 


13  00 
224  00 

82  50 
105  50 

7i  66 
90  00 
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Counties. 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  . . . . 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . , 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . . 
Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood   

Wyandot  


Totals  


Fine  Wools. 


43 
54 


20 

26 
31 
44 
12 


102 

53 


60 


10 
10 
49 
33 
29 
161 
40 


9 
34 


'V 
u 

C0 
P 

S 

o 


Coarse  and  Long  Wools. 


2S 
13 

2,490 


$108  00  $100  00 

117  5<j  04  r>0 

oi  00  (ii  00 

36  00   

Ill  00  70  00 

55  00  1  30  75 

56  00  1  54  00 
125  00  I  124  (K) 

38  50  ;  30  (H) 


54  00 


20  00 


27  00 
138  00 
160  00 
101  00 

33  00 
84  00 
17  00 

34  (X) 
118  00 
130  00 

39  00 
127  (H) 
154  50 

50  00 

33  00 
64  25 


43  00 
45  00 


21  00 
109  00 
128  00 
101  00 

84  00 


34  00 

ra  00 

129  50 
39  (M) 
87  00 

151  50 
50  (M) 

25  00 
27  50 


40  (K) 
40  (K) 


a 


o 

s 

3 

o 
n 


V 

u 

< 

•4-1 

c 

o 

< 


55,161  25  j$  4,444  15 


125 

$213  00 

$209  00 

62 

105  00 

98  00- 

i38 

244  00 

237  00' 

88 

198  00 

178  00' 

10 

37  00 

2:i  00- 

14 

38  00 

16  50 

50 

84  00 

84  OO 

45 

125  m 

115  00 

9 

48  50 

19  50* 

Q 
»» 

97  (Ml 

64 

177  00 

127  50 

See 

Fine 

WooW. 

110 

88  00 

87  00 

62 

168  00 

141  (K) 

25 

94  00 

71  00 

46 

81  00 

81  00 

6 

4;J  00 

14  00 

is 

78  00 

58  00 

45 

18()  00 

181  fK> 

m 

190  00 

141  00 

36 

78  00 

59  00 

47 

100  00 

123  (K) 

()6 

154  50 

154  50 

91 

331  00 

\m  00 

59 



159  00 



133  (M)' 

61 

43  75 

40  (K> 

24 

90  00 

24  50 

42 

109  00 

100  00- 

14 

56  0(» 

56  00 

3,467 

$7,911  .50 

$6,953  80' 

♦  Includes  all  Sheep. 
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Poland  Chinas. 


Comities. 


Ashland  

Adams  

Allen  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  , 

Carroll  

Champaign   

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . . . . 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West . 

Darke  

Defiance  

•  Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  


a 


12 
24 

is 

H 
41 

25 
38 
14 
53 
29 
21 

is 

18 
23 
7 

17 

ki 

43 

43 

16 
18 
IC 
61 
17 


6 

15 


18 


44 

85 
9 


32 


o 

a 
o 

< 


< 

a 
o 

S 


Berkshires. 


8 

w 


$27  00 
52  50 

"42  66 

25  00 
60  00 
23  00 
47  00 
148  00 
45  00 

49  00 
76  00 

40  00 

"31* '66 

50  00 

41  00 
23  00 
21  75 
80  00 

"59  66 

92  66 


33  00 

36  66 
67  00 

34  00 
82  00 
49  00 
53  00 
17  00 


24  00 
33  00 
23  00 

36  66 


99  00 
99  00 
37  50 

'93*66 
68  00 


$27  00 
40  00 

"42 '66 
24  00 
54  00 

'47  60 
141  00 
26  00 
49  00 
72  00 
40  00 

"34'66 
37  00 
34  40 
10  00 
6  50 
58  50 

"5166 

'si  06 


33  00 

36  66 
64  00 
24  00 
75  00 
42  00 
40  00 
14  00 


24  00 
29  50 


30  00 


89  00 
81  00 
35  00 

'87  66 
62  00 


1 

12 

*26 

26 

2i 
47 
9 


21 
36 

i2 

23 

'24 

i6 

u 
i6 

15 

'25 

14 

22 


34 
20 
10 

*2i 
22 


c 
s 
o 

c 

< 


$17  00 

52  50 

'  42  60 

60  60 
23  00 
56  00 
148  00 
45  00 

39  00 
76  00 

40  00 

39  00 
60  00 

41  00 
23  00 

80  66 

"59  60 

*76  66 


33  00 

36  60 
67  00 

82  60 
49  00 
53  00 


33  00 
23  00 

30  60 


99  00 
99  00 
37  50 

'9366 
68  00 
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Poland 

Chinas. 

Berkshires. 

x6 

Counties. 

'u 
s 
W 

ered. 

arde 

*j 
s 
W 

ered, 

arde 

ca 

> 

0 

O 

< 

0 

< 

u 

•4-* 

a 

n 

B 

B 

g 

O 

0 

§ 

1 

B 

5 

1 

:^ 

< 

Z 

< 

11 

$44 

00 

$83 

00 

11 

$44  00 

$21 

00 

19 

42 

00 

35 

50 

7 

42  00 

19 

00 

IVIei^s 

1  7 

73 

UU 

50 

00 

73  00 

68 

00 

0«5 

71 

UU 

73 

00 

1  o 

71  00 

64 

00 

7 
1 

35 

UO 

23 

00 

35  00 

7 
/ 

15 

UU 

5 

00 

o 

10  00 

4 

00 

34 

UU 

32 

00 

Q 

o 

34  00 

22 

00 

13 

61 

00 

41 

76 

9 

59  00 

31 

25 

Noble  

1 1 

22 

ou 

20 

60 

14 

24 

UU 

19 

60 

/ 

22  50 

18 

50 

23 

6 

00 

Pike   



27 

UU 

1  A 

27  00 

24 

50 

Preble  

26 

60 

00 

60 

00 

21 

60  00 

54 

00 

19 

39 

00 

38 

00 

13 

39  00 

29 

00 

17 

53 

00 

63 

00 

31 

63  00 

50 

00 

46  00 

40 

00 

n  nil  clrv 

51 

83 

00 

73 

00 

30 

87  00 

80 

00 

ft 

0 

36 

UU 

23 

00 

o 

36  00 

34 

00 

11 

44 

00 

32 

00 

*  8 

38  00 

29 

00 

Stark  

28 

74 

00 

67 

00 

3 

74  00 

10 

00 

18 

57 

00 

45 

60 

24 

67  00 

48 

50 

26 

41 

00 

41 

00 

18 

27  00 

28 

00 

6 

32 

00 

19 

00 

6 

32  00 

24 

00 

31 

59 

00 

59 

00 

16 

69  00 

69 

00 

29 

82 

00 

78 

00 

19 

82  00 

62 

00 

63 

00 

"20 

47  00 

44 

00 

26 

00 

26  00 

24 

35 

00 

24 

50 

"23 

35  00 

21 

70 

24 

56 

00 

50 

00 

"is 

56  66 

46 

00 

13 

43 

00 

34 

00 

13 

43  00 

39 

00 

1,338 

$3,264 

50 

$2,666 

16 

927 

$3,091  50 

$2,358 

70 
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Chester  Whites. 


Counties. 


■a 

5 


o 

s 
o 

a 


t 

< 

c 

o 
S 


All  Other  Breeds. 


s 


-a 

O 
a 

O 


o 

'O 
u 

■*-» 
a 

o 
S 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark  

Germont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga  

•Cugahoga,  West  . . . 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Eric  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

•Greene  

■Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock   

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  > 

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  


35 


27 

ie 

24 
12 
26 
15 
11 

9 
34 
18 

7 
25 
38 

20 

"n 


20 

is 

14 

24 
28 
10 


16 
19 


19 
34 
12 

'i6 


$52  60 
42  66 


60  00 
23  00 
49  00 
148  00 
45  00 

39  00 
76  00 

40  00 

34*66 
60  00 

41  00 
23  00 
21  75 
80  00 

59  6o 

'5i'6o 


33  00 

36*66 
67  00 
22  00 
82  00 
49  00 
53  00 


33  00 
23  00 

36  66 


99  00 
99  00 
37  50 

93  u6 


$59  50 
18  66 


57  00 

48  60 
148  00 
31  00 

35  00 
57  00 
24  00 

31 '66 
60  00 
28  80 
10  00 
^  00 
72  00 

"54*66 

36  66 


29  00 

36*66 
42  00 

'82*6o 
49  00 
29  00 


27  50 
21  00 

8  66 


90  00 
94  00 
35  00 

39  66 


47 

*39 
14 

57 

*i5 
64 
12 
17 
33 
12 

"4 
15 
20 
20 

32 


53 
25 
12 
10 

23 

i5 


8 
53 
22 
21 

*i3 
6 


$64  50 

'42*66 
25  00 

138  00 
66  00 
56  00 

148  00 

58  66 
152  00 

40  00 

io  60 

50  00 
40  00 
25  00 
33  75 
160  00 

59  66 


38  00 
56'6o 


164  00 
79  00 
53  00 
24  00 


86  00 


26  00 
248  00 
99  00 
55  00 

93  60 
20  00 


$53  35 

'"9*66 

24  00 
136  00 

56  66 

143  00 

*48  66 
117  00 
35  00 

io  60 

17  00 

18  40 
20  00 

25  '25 

144  00 

27  06 


39  60 
48  06 


129  00 
70  00 
33  00 
16  00 


88  00 


43  00 


18  00 
200  00 
62  00 
52  50 


46  50 
20  00 
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Counties. 


Chester  Whites. 


a; 

•c 

a 


o 
p 

o 
B 
< 


cd 

o 
B 
< 


All  Other  Breeds. 


a 

W 


B 


o 
□ 

3 

O 

8 
< 


< 
c 
o 
B 
< 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  .... 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  .. 

Union  

Van  Wert.... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington.  . 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  


13 
23 


35 
35 
6 

\\ 
6 
9 


11 
13 
43 
14 

34 
8 


22 
13 
13 


30 


14 
15 
18 

6 
14 


$44  00 

42  00 

.73  00 
71  00 
35  00 

20  66 
34  00 
59  00 


25  00 


27  00 
60  00 
38  00 
53  00 

120  66 
36  00 

44  66 
74  00 

57  00 

32  66 
59  00 
82  00 

58  66 
26  00 
35  00 

' 56*66 
43  00 


$36  00 
42  00 

69  66 

70  00 
22  00 

906 
15  00 
:^6  75 


15  00 


25  50 
50  00 
38  00 
53  00 

83  66 
31  00 

41  66 

46  00 

47  00 

26  66 
59  (JO 
82  00 

'4806 
22  00 
11  55 

24  66 
20  00 


29 
48 

16.3 
49 
2 

3 

20 
11 


15 


13 
16 
38 
12 
43 


16 
16 
41 
15 
16 
20 
62 

14 

28 


13 
14 


Totals. 


994 


%  3,003  75 


$2,376  60 


1.268 


$31  00 

58  00 

2i9  66 
205  00 
35  00 

"i6'66 

34  00 
85  00 


35  00 


40  50 
60  00 
83  00 
27  00 
(i2  00 

16  6() 

52  66 
74  00 

114  00 
21  00 

104  00 
59  00 
74  00 

58  60 
43  00 


85  00  I 
20  00 


$31  00> 

56 

205  66- 
126  00 
6  00 

'3'75 
20  00 
34  00 


17  00 


34  50 
56  00 
58  00 
27  00 
54  .00 

io  06 


33  00 
54  00 
98  00 

8  (  K) 

58  00 

59  (K) 
152  00 

47  66 

34  00 


40  00 


$3,906 


$  3.069  25 
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Poultry. 


Counties. 


B 

S5 


o 

a 
a 
o 

a 


a 
o 
3 


Mechanic  Arts. 


B 


o 


3 

o 


!S 
<• 

•4-1 

s 
o 

< 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  . .  •  

Franklin   

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey   

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  


1.50 
152 


76 
78 

347 
61 
45 

547 
80 

317 

238 
58 

14i 
505 
360 
243 
166 
347 


132 


117 


165 


470 
104 

40 
116 
244 
142 

70 


30 
3 
207 
101 


$119  00 

96  00 

"iioso 

60  00 
147  00 

90  00 
115  00 
306  00 

69  00 
218  00 
353  00 

39  75 

"86*66 
222  00 

84  00 
125  00 

46  30 
254  50 

151*86 

i55  66 


102  60 

65'66 
130  00 

48  00 

92  50 
500  00 
128  00 

35  00 


3  00 
249  50 
101  00 


47  00 


30  25 
176  50 

70  50 
172  25 

147 '66 
214  00 


$51  00 

46  35 

26  35 
51  50 

147  00 
28  25 
80  00 

306  00 
39  00 

134  00 

200  00 
34  25 

68*66 
222  00 
54  62 
65  50 
46  30 
123  30 

66*66 

89  66 


81  10 

63  06 
91  00 
18  00 
80  00 
150  00 
52  00 
35  00 

is  66 

3  00 
105  30 
47  00 

'io'84 


13  00 
160  60 

48  50 
172  25 

'i23  66 
106  00 


51 
48 

216 
32 
85 
94 
32 

*26 
23 

"'62 

'8 
45 
6 

212 
88 
185 

"46 


25 

9i 

i85 
7 
67 
22 
20 

56 

16 

"hi 


65 
52 
121 


114 


$42  00 

107  UO 

*  95*45 
50  00 

262  66 

63  00 

'72  66 

69  00 

*io8  66 

56  00 
192  50 
88  00 
75  00 
34  50 
375  00 

**i4'66 


60  50 
35  00 


(U  00 
130  00 
194  00 
175  00 

34  00 


37  00 


$28  50- 

57  60" 

"hiio- 

30  SO* 

68"66- 
32  00- 

'49  OO" 
57  00« 

62  66' 

28  66. 

154  00 
61  25 
40  00' 

29  75. 
251  55. 

'7*6o- 


32  00* 
30  6^ 


45  00* 
130  OO' 
98  00- 
80  OO 
20  00- 


Diplomas. 
15  66 


135  00 


292  50 
82  50 
84  00 


124  00 


62  60 


180  00 
70  50 
73  31 


78  00 
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TABLE  II  — POULTRY  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS — Concluded. 


Counties. 


Poultry. 


a 


B 


o 

c 
:3 
o 

B 

< 


OS 

< 

a 
:i 
o 

B 

< 


Mechanic  Arts. 


a 


s 


O 
a 
o 
S 
< 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  

Union  

Van  Wert  i. 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  


442 


.260 
153 
65 


34 
278 
161 

12 


185 
51 


359 
183 
213 
481 
275 
625 
154 


157 
905 
363 
146 
183 
411 
426 


227 
71 
200 


138 
117 


$146  00 
198  00 
97  00 

94  66 
225  00 
122  00 

19  60 

*  ii6  o6 

62  25 


210  00 
107  25 
123  00 
180  00 
148  50 
225  00 
141  00 

i63  6o 
600  00 
225  00 
56  75 
131  00 
186  00 
222  00 

210  56 
53  00 
125  00 

i62  66 
122  00 


142  25 

$146' 66 

96  50 
56  00 

"i8'66 
106  00 
77  01 
7  50 

"77  56 
33  80 


133  00 
90  75 

102  50 
140  75 

134  50 
161  00 

92  50 

iii  50 
393  50 
172  00 
43  25 
97  00 
186  00 
318  00 

183  75 
16  25 
57  14 

88  66 
104  00 


225 
56 

163 
95 
8 

39 

17 
7 

15 
73 
2 


40 

"98 
19 
43 

314 

8 

"86 

'so 

59 

137 
92 

36 
34 
31 


$383  00 

29  00 

'  67*66 
50  00 
10  00 

"67'66 

"i36'66 
99  00 
63  00 

104  00 
21  00 


27  50 

'  181  66 

57  00 
131  00 
298  00 

58  00 

"54  75 


124  00 
88  25 

144  00 
60  00 

98  66 
;->8  25 
40  00 


21  00 


Totals 


14,687 


$9,573  70 


$6,636  56 


3,883 


$5,557  70 
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Farm  Products. 

Fruits. 

• 

Connties. 

Entries. 

iered. 

arded. 

Entries. 

iered. 

arded. 

m 

0 

o 

< 

0 

0 

< 

u 

•4-* 

i! 

a 

a 

% 

a 

a 

a 

o 

o 

s 

0 

0 

S3 

fl 
n 

a 

3 

% 

% 

<j 

< 

;z; 

%  83 

00 

$81 

75 

Til 

t  1 0 
%  lo 

75 

%  10 

75 

Allen  

215 

96 

25 

69 

30 

20 

20 

50 

16 

20 

874 

124 

40 

124 

20 

122 

101 

25 

33 

80 

57 

43 

00 

15 

75 

413 

225 

00 

100 

00 

118 

00 

llo 

00 

An 

lo 

00 

15 

00 

47 

AA 

IHJ 

11 

RA 

Oo 

1  T 

i7 

70 

RA 
OU 

Brown   

673 

110 

00 

110 

00 

423 

50 

00 

48 

00 

1,099 

339 

339 

AA 

296 

84 

AA 

UU 

80 

UU* 

487 

95 

00 

91 

75 

156 

30 

00 

20 

75 

417 

178 

oe: 
ZO 

135 

RA 

483 

41 

AA 
UU 

40 

A/V 

Uvf 

Clark   . 

350 

248 

AA 

00 

188 

AA 

OTO 
0/0 

158 

K.A 

ou 

134 

AA. 
UO 

91 

00 

79 

10 

AAI 

047 

llo 

25 

73 

60 



Columbiana  

554 

100 

AA 
00 

lOO 

AA 

280 

56 

RA 

OU 

53 

RA. 

oU* 

2.50 

111 

00 

90 

50 

16 

33 

25 

17 

75 

253 

114 

30 

68 

25 

75 

63 

00 

19 

31 

Cuyahoga   

310 

65 

00 

30 

00 

109 

26 

00 

10 

60 

846 

101 

75 

101 

75 

23 

00 

23 

00 

312 

221 

75 

217 

35 

111 

33 

50 

22 

50 

Defiance  

...  . 

118 

81 

CA 

oO 

52 

/5 

41 

36 

AA 
UU 

12 

00 

Oi<S 

OR. 

1  OA 

loy 

91 1\ 

OU 

QA 

Fayette  

Fulton  ....  *  

366 

"78 

■  * 

10 

59 

10 

364 

"*46 

OR. 

zo 

35 

oU 

978 

106 

AA 
00 

92 

AA 
00 

.... 

Greene  

354 

218 

AA 
00 

195 

75 

90 

60 

UU 

50 

AA 
UU 

410 

200 

00 

96 

00 

250 

75 

AA 

UU 

41 

AA 
UU 

15 

171 

00 

150 

00 

247 

108 

00 

94 

00 

Hancock  

202 

108 

00 

71 

00 

88 

40 

00 

26 

00 

Hardin  

80 

80 

00 

67 

00 

35 

26 

00 

16 

00 

160 

20 

AA 

00 

20 

AA 
UU 

165 

40 

AA 
UU 

40 

AA. 

UU' 

83 

27 

50 

"27 

'56 

81 

20 

00 

20 

00 

360 

"  96 

66 

"86 

95 

"'50 

27 

70 

22 

50 

97 

71 

75 

40 

60 

25 

67 

00 

11 

25 

435 

'*il8 

66 

67 

92 

"70 

35 

00 

17 

60 

Lake  

»324 
392 

138 

55 

(55 

55 

202 

00 

196 

00 

245 

77 

00 

11 

00 

660 

70 

95 

191 

10 

79 

27 

00 

36 

50 

Lorain  

476 

288 

00 

271 

25 

355 

107 

00 

107 

00 

210 

204 

50 

"l39 

66 

"362 

169 

25 

80 

00 

640 

225 

00 

133 

00 

185 

45 

00 

34 

00' 
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Counties. 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

^flonroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . . 
Tuscarawas  . . 

•Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood   

Wyandot  .... 


Totals. 


Farm  Products. 


O 

B 


374 
3o6 


240 
227 
147 


109 
600 
174 
23 
50 
273 
35 


384 
255 
620 
301 
138 
271 
65 

334 
1,132 
[,395 
335 
495 
546 
[,567 


335 
30 
344 


1 


,286 
244 


27,404 


o 

s 
o 
B 


$  158  00 

68  00 

i95  66 
143  50 
30  00 

53*o6 

175  00 

176  50 
63  00 
60  00 

100  50 
74  00 


111  30 
93  25 

150  00 
115  00 

112  00 
100  00 
148  50 

"  73  76 
496  50 
m  75 
70  75 
123  25 
235  00 
495  00 

'ii2'56 
226  10 
77  60 


244  00 
200  00 


$9,811  50 


Fruits. 


< 

•4-1 

a 

o 

< 


$150  00 
66  70 

"157  66 

128  00 
15  00 

32  66 
72  00 
101  00 
21  50 
28  25 
84  00 
25  90 


80  85 
65  00 

140  00 

95  (K) 
74  00 
83  00 
68  00 

*  62  76 
324  50 
413  75 
67  25 

96  60 
164  00 
495  00 

163*50 
12  90 
44  65 

'235 '66 

81  00 


$7,771  17 


5 

Vim 

o 

a 


163 
191 

'93 
578 
100 

198 
325 
187 


90 
t75 


166 
79 
250 
159 
287 
126 
250 

"85 


576 
144 
166 
31 
330 


419 

67 
136 

585 
20 


12,723 


c 
3 
o 
B 


$80  00 
14  20 

50  (K) 
109  00 
28.00 

33  66 
60  00 
277  00 


76  00 
56  25 


54  00 

22  50 

(M  50 
129  00 

36  00 
125  00 

"54 "35 

i64  56 
52  (K) 
36  75 
17  50 
86  00 

'  77  66 

31  06 

'89*75 

23  00 


$4,049  25 


-s 

< 


^  Includes  fruits.     f  Includes  pickles,  canned  fruit,  etc. 
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Flowers. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  .... 

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . .  . 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cnyahoga,  West 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  , 

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake   

Lawrence  

Liciring  

Loga'-i   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  


•c 

c 
W 


26 
2 

190 
114 
74 

2i5 
166 
72 
11 
169 
443 

i95' 
30 
33 
91 
38 

126 

24 

i'l's 


70 

735 
62 
110 
162 
3 
42 


56 

*62 
4 

107 


18 
18 
176 
25 

"22 
250 


O 

a 
a 
o 

a 

< 


45  45 

'92  66 
35  00 
60  00 
112  00 

13  00 
38  00 


40  00 

is  50 
34  00 

58  66 


18  90 
55  00 
126  50 
22  75 

'43' 06 
111  00 


V 

•s 

< 

a 

:i 
o 

S 

< 


$27  00 

25  25 

$21  00 

75  25 

42  50 

48  25 

45  75 

40  00 

40  00 

35  00 

65  00 

60  00 

197  00 

199  00 

35  00 

28  00 

41  00 

26  00 

223  00 

197  00 

104  50 

98  25 

76  50 

76  50 

35  00 

30  00 

85  75 

32  87 

20  00 

10  50 

13  25 

5  25 

84  50 

70  65 

71  50 
169  50 

37  00 
132  00 

18  05 

89  66 
35  00 
20  00 
112  00 
8  00 
18  00 


40  00 

i3  56 

50 
28  46 


5  90 
28  00 
100  30 
22  75 

24  66 
106  00 


Pickles,  Canned  Fruit,  Jellies, 
Etc. 


Number  of  Entries. 

■  ■■  -  - 
Amount  Offered. 

Amount  Awarded. 

178 

54  00 

39  85 

O/D 

Ol  LO 

235 

46  00 

44  50 

597 

58  00 

58  00 

60 

18  00 

7  25 

443 

40  00 

38  00 

666 

98  00 

98  00 

9n 

4 1  ^0 

393 

101  Uv 

(KV? 
00/ 

71  7*i 

4  1  40 

f\±  9n 

305 

45  00 

42  50 

1  AQ 

rlv)  UU 

A!\  Art 

125 

30  75 

26  24 

111 
111 

ID  vU 

in  9(\ 
lU  zo 

9Q  9^^ 

9Q  9«\ 

zo  zo 

457 

87  00 

77  85 

158 

39  45 

32  75 

00  xjy) 

f\A  Art 

297 

40  50 

22  75 

104 

42  00 

42  00 

245 

125  00 

46  00 

21 

54  00 

48  00 

229 

49  00 

48  00 

51* 

43  00 

38  00 

60 

"l64 

30  10 

23  25 

39 

20  00 

18  00 

526 

75  00 

58  62 

"268 

44  80 

37  45 

296 

78  50 

64  50 

774 

21  75 

114  25 

55 

36  50 

36  50 

230 
282 

90  75 
38  00 

72  50 
35  00 
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Flowers. 


Pickles,  Canned  Fruit,  Jellies,. 
Etc. 


Counties. 


Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  .... 
Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  .... 

Perry  

Pickaway  . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  . . . . 

Ross  

Sandusky  . . . 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington 

Wayne  

Williams  . . . . 

Wood  

Wyandot  . . . . 

Totals  .. 


B 
s 


36 
62 

"27 
126 
125 

.... 

90 
9 


104 
70 
50 
24 
62 

180 


95 
124 
188 
167 
70 
60 
30 

29 

aii 


120 

6 


o 
B 


$  55  00 
32  20 

'  36  00 
53  00 
30  00 

io'oo 

75  00 
50  00 
10  50 

.35  00 
74  50 


77  50 
68  00 
80  00 
23  00 
99  00 
60  00 
27  00 

27  50 
145  25 
181  50 

87  25 
108  00 

75  00 

15  00 

' '37*50 
103  65 


73  50 
33  00 


5,984 


$4,178  20 


< 
o 

O 


$  32  00 

22  35 

23  50 
53  00 
10  00 


25  00 
47  25 
10  06 

21  00 
3  00 


57  25 
43  75 
77  00 
16  50 
82  00 
56  00 


23  25 
103  75 
163  00 

74  00 
44  50 

75  00 
15  00 

*  24  00 
13  80 


65  00 
5  00 


$3,000  63 


& 


B 


94 

280 

217 
276 
60 


151 

500 
55 
19 

178 


119 
283 
350 
4 

20 
504 

18 

604 
475 
2r>5 
280 
247 
124 
513 

339 
292 
140 

620 
200 


16.776 


o 

S 

3 
O 

B 


$  28  00 
22  75 

164" 50 
98  00 
15  00 


26  00 
80  00 
10  00 
19  50 

65  60 
See 


32  00 
50  00 

*  14  06 
17  00 

50  00 
43  75 

48  00 
142  50 

66  75 

51  50 
29  50 

49  50 
83  00 

'  30  50 

40  60 

'  48*75 
26  00 


$  3,209  60     $  2,772  82 
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Fine  Arts. 


Counties. 


B 


C 
3 
O 

n 


•a 

-a 

S3 

< 

•4-* 

3 
O 

a 


Textile  Fabrics. 


8 


S 

o 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign   

Clark   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West  . 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton   

Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock   

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  : 

Lake   

Lawrence   

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison   

Mahoning  

15   A.  R. 


44 
159 

204 

43 
237 
8 

32 
277 

36 
168 
338 

54 

i4 
143 
36 
63 

i75 

63 

220 


180 

"87 
215 
35 
96 
78 
40 


94 
10 


13 
246 
244 

78 

47 
137 


$29  50 

79  60 

115^ 
36  00 
98  00 
23  00 

10  00 
197  00 

20  00 
0  8  00 

328  (JO 
52  00 

21  00 
128  75 
111  00 

80  00 

11  50 
107  50 

65  50 

244  66 


102  90 

45  66 
65  00 
25  00 
181  00 
116  00 
45  00 


52  00 
40  00 

'56'66 


31  75 
204  00 
284  50 

45  00 

'(14  50 
96  ( (» 


$  16  75 

64  25 

'*96  65 
22  00 
98  00 
5  00 
7  00 
193  00 
20  00 

65  00 
313  00 

48  00 

"21  06 
82  00 
44  49 
40  00 
3  75 
95  40 

"53*66 

226  66 


74  75 

"46' 66 

57  00 
15  00 
170  00 
107  00 
34  00 


29  75 
8  00 

22*52 


10  00 
168  00 
197  50 

35  25 

"32*66 
86  00 


563 
345 


536 
99 
62<) 
134 
318 
1,251 
280 
305 
305 
620 

310 
342 
363 
323 
349 


320 
264 


751 

624 
820 
417 
180 
418 
32 


99 

*456 
267 

'257 


80 
4.'^6 

935 
284 

'2i2 
144 


$  143  85 
177  75 

*i56'66 
58  00 
135  00 
28  00 
110  00 
475  00 
93  00 
129  00 
157  00 
143  25 


98  75 
90  50 
195  90 
100  00 
45  75 


158  50 
239  66 


148  55 


120  00 
130  00 
177  00 
210  00 
201  00 
50  00 


55  00 

'i68  20 
80  00 


115  00 


57  65 
353  00 
321  75 
202  00 

*i66  25 
37  00 
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Fine  Arts. 


Counties. 


s 


B 


73 

O 
a 
o 
B 
< 


-s 

St 
< 

a 

o 
B 
< 


Textile  Fabrics. 


X 


O 
a 

o 
B 
< 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry   

Pickaway  . . . . 

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  . . . . 

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby   

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

W^ayne  

Williams  

Wood   

Wyandot  

Totals  . . . 


180 
70 

234 
214 
150 

"78 
50 
6(> 


19 
174 
190 

9 

m) 

98 


135 
2 

153 
213 
122 
91 
125 

'u\ 

11 
112 

364 
82 


215  00 
79  20 

175  00 
190  00 
45  00 

'  40  00 
100  00 
173  00 


39  00 
27  50 


47  25 
72  00 
225  00 
66  00 
469  00 
100  00 


90  25 
Diploma. 
153  00 

60  (M) 
189  00 

79  50 
100  00 

107 Oo 
109  85 
03  00 

i6i  00 

30  00 


100  00 
38  40 

i65  00 
170  00 
13  00 

**2i  00 
50  00 

101  75 


18  50 
2  25 


13  00 

57  00 
219  00 

13  50 
354  00 

45  00 


62  25 
Diploma. 
Ill  25 
50 

118  00 
59  00 
100  00 

*  76  50 
8  75 
33  60 

"i47  00 
10  00 


7,77 


16,484  95 


$4,754  71 


815 
459 

'  375 
1,149 
163 

iii 

450 
74 


150 

35 


130 
525 
812 
230 

766 
99 

'376 
445 
346 
463 
647 
323 
541 

70i 
129 
520 

835 
365 


242  00 
198  55 

"375  52 
413  00 
36  00 

"46  60 
196  00 
50  00 
18  00 

55  66 
43  50 


68  25 
110  00 
174  00 
157  00 

i87  66 
154  50 

i67  96 
341  75 
137  00 
127  45 
156  25 
162  25 

187  00 

'2i8'75 
109  85 
231  00 

188  66 
135  00 


25,780 


$9,881  17 
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Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland   

Ashtabula  

Athens   

Auglaize   

Belmont  

Brown   

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  .... 

Coshocton  

Crawford  

Cuyahoga   

Cuyahoga,  West. 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin   

Fulton  

-Gallia  

Geauga  

Greene   

Guernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison   

Henry   

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

JeflFerson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  

Licking  

Logan  , 

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison   

IMahoning  


B 


1 

23 

839 
155 

'i2 

"76 
150 


996 
542 

21 

338 

"35 

'7 
247 

io 
"is 

61 


19 
84 
153 

is 

38 


o 

a 
s 
o 

B 
< 


$35  00 
25  00 

"665'70 


148  00 
207  66 


171  85 
i56  66 

*79'66 
16456 


100  00 
350  00 

"84'66 


21  75 


60  00 


41  50 
142  50 
199  00 

"49  06 


I 

a 
o 
B 


$36  00 


530  30 
42  25 

8  66 

i98'6o 
5  95 


171  85 
66  19 
106  00 

"'4'50 

"'46"66 


76  36 
1366 


58  00 
350  00 

"'35*66 


15  75 
"7*60 


28  00 
71  50 
197  75 

"'i3'66 
20  00 
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Counties. 


s 


-6 

o 

a 
p 
o 

B 

< 


Marion  

Medina   

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike   

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  .... 

Ross  

Sandusky   

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  . . 

Union  

Van  Wert  . . . 

Vinton  

Warren   

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  .... 

Wood  

Wyandot  


50 
21 


20 
250 

22 


50 
67 


74 
142 
139 

"i94 
71 
53 


16 


62 


$5  00 

45  00 


40  50 
40  50 
75  00 

11 '56 


125  00 
182  50 

36'io 


76  00 
364  00 
204  00 


109  00 
22  00 


119  00 


30  00 


Totals 


5,116 


$4,068  80 


$  2,972  6^ 
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PROCKKDINGS 


OF  THE 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANXUAL  SESSION 


OF  THE 


Ohio 


State  Agricultural  Convention, 


STATE  SENATE  CHAMBER, 


COLUMBVS.  OWIO.  JAN.  i6,  1896. 


The  conventioM  was  called  to  onder  at  tern  o'clock  A.  M.  by  the 
president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Glark,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Winget, 
of  Columbus. 


We  arc  grateful, Holy  Father,  for  this  auspicious  morning.  We  are  grateful  for 
Thy  care  that  hath  kept  us  during  the  past;  for  the  manifestations  of  Thy  love 
to  and  interest  in  Thy  children;  for  the  wonderful  provisions  for  their  comfort, 
and  we  come  with  words  of  gratitude,  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  all  the  gifts 
Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  that  our  lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places  and  that  we  have  a  goodly  heritage.  Wfe  thank  Thee  for 
our  great  Ohio  and  for  its  abundant  resources.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  that 
Thou  hast  provided  for  the  comfort  of  all  Thy  creatures,  and  that  Thou  hast  called 
us  to  be  co-workers  together  in  bringing  all  these  great  resources  into  use.  We 
thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  for  the  seed  time  and  the 
harvest,  and  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  wisdom  and  energy  to  those  whose  duty 
and  pleasure  and  profit  it  is  to  till  the  soil.  May  they  go  forth  with  determination 
and  with  understanding  and  a  purpose  to  carve  out  of  these  things  that  which 
may  make  us  still  greater  and  yet  bring  us  under  obligation  to  Thee,  our  God. 
We  pray  Thy  blessing,  Holy  Father,  upon  those  who  are  here  assembled,  that  they 
shall  be  led  by  Thy  Spirit  to  work  in  harmony  and  then  we  know  all  things  shall 
work  together  for  our  good.  We  pray, '  Holy  Father,  that  Thou  wilt  lead  the 
husbandmen  of  t^is  state  and  land  to  understand  their  relations  to  things  about 
them  smd  their  relation  to  our  God,  and  that  they  are  helpers  without  the  sunshine 
and  the  shower  which  God  hath  provided.  We  thank  Thee  for  a  disposition  to  use 
the  things  which  God  hath  provided.  We  can  create  nothing  ourselves;  we  can 
only  use  the  Ihe  things  which  God  hath  given. 

We  ask  Thee,  our  God,  that  Thou  wilt  advance  the  interests  of  our  great 
-state.  While  we  thank  Thee  for  the  past,  we  look  forward  to  greater  things,  and 
we  know  these  will  come  to  pass  when  men  shall  submit  their  wills  to  Thine  and 
be  led  by  Thee.  We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  the  body  that  meets  regularly  in  this 
place.    May  they  so  legislate  that  all  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  shall 
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be  advanced.  Wilt  Thou  bless  the  Governor  of  this  great  state  in  his  arduous, 
duty.  Give  him  great  discernment  that  he  may  do  the  best  thing  for  all  the  people. 
We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless  this  session  and  all  in  attendance  here,  and  that 
Thou  wilt  attend  their  labors  and  efforts  that  whatever  they  may  do  may  redound 
to  the  glory  of  God-  Take  us  into  care  divine,  lead  us  in  the  plain  path  of  right- 
eousness, and  when  our  work  on  earth  is  done,  may  we  have  done  it  so  well  that  we 
shall  be  crowned  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  having  received  the  word  of  our 
Father,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  and  Thy  name  shall  have  praise 
and  honor  and  glory  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

President  Clark :  Following  the  program,  the  next  in  order  will  be 
an  address  by  Governor  Bushnell.  As  he  is  not  in  the  room,  I  will 
appoint  as  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  escort  him  to 
this  chamber  Capt.  J.  C.  Bower,  of  Columbus,  Senator  J.  H.  Morgan,. 
Guernsey  county,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Ganson,  Champaign  county. 

The  committee  immediately  retired  from  the  Senate  Chamber  and. 
shortly  returned  accompanied  by  Governor  Bushnell,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  President  Clark,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  GOVERNOR  BUSHNELL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  tliis  morning,  and  I  congratulate  youi 
upon  this  bright  sunshine  and  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  new  year. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity,  and  as  representatives  of  ag- 
riculture of  this  great  commonwealth  of  Ohio  I  welcome  you  here  to-day.  True, 
I  welcome  you  to  your  own;  this  all  belongs  to  you.  I  am  here  only  as  a  hired 
servant.  As  I  said  to  some  friends  last  night,  it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I 
worked  on  salary,  but  I  do  not  object  to  that  at  all,  gentlemen;  we  all  know  that 
a  salary  comes  very  handy  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  whatever  department  of 
lif*  we  may  be  engaged. 

I  think  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  highest  legislative  body  of  this  state 
should  adjourn  for  your  convenience  and  give  you  their  places  here  at  these  desks. 
You  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  influencing  of  legislation,  and  it  is  very 
proper  that  you  should  come  here  and  give  some  inspiration  to  these  lawmakers 
who  meet  here  every  day.  I  hope  to  get  some  myself  as  time  goes  on,  and  what- 
ever influence  I  may  have  with  them  or  any  advice  that  I  may  give  them,  it  will 
be  that  they  legislate  for  the  people  of  Ohio,  for  you  and  your  neighbor;  and  I 
shall  say  to  them  that  the  nearer  they  get  to  the  people  the  better  it  will  be  for  them 
and  the  better  for  the  state.  There  is  one  thing  we  know  very  well,  and  that  is  if  we 
do  not  have  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  people  they  will  soon  change  their 
agents,  put  us  out  and  put  somebody  else  in,  and  it  certainly  is  proper  and  right  that 
they  should  do  so.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  have  and  have  now,  a 
representative  body  in  the  General  Assembly  and  that  they  will  so  legislate  as  shall 
be  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  state.  If  they  find  laws  that  are  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  that  tend  to  drive  capital  and  business  energy  from 
our  state  to  enrich  some  other  state,  that  they  will  repeal  those  laws,  and  that 
they  will  enact  such  as  will  tend  to  retain  and  attract  capital,  that  will  build  up 
this  great  commonwealth  of  Ohio. 

We  have  a  great  state,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  It  is  great  in  agri- 
culture and  great  in  other  respects;  but  it  has  more  farms  than  any  other  state  in* 
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the  union.  That  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  of  you,  but  statistics  show  that  Ohio 
has  more  farms  than  any  other  state  of  the  union.  Illinois  comes  next,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  on,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  this,  and  I  would 
say,  never  make  one  less,  except  as  it  may  be  needed  for  the  spreading  out  and 
development  of  these  great  cities  that  we  have,  like  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cities  of  the  state,  as  the  territory  may  be  needed  for  their  enlargement.  Of 
course  I  suppose  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  farm  now  and  then  where  it  can 
be  laid  out  in  town  lots  to  good  advantage,  but  I  would  not  diminish  the  number 
except  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  know  you  will  not  expect  me,  and  I  know 
it  would  not  be  your  pleasure  for  me  to  detain  you  very  long,  because  you  have 
business  of  more  importance  than  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you 
this  morning  and  it  is  a  great  gratification  and  pride  to  me  to  have  the  privilege 
of  welcoming  you  to  the  capital  city.  I  say  to  you  that  I  have  very  high  regard 
for  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  and  so  long  as  I  may  have  any  share  in  this  city  or  state 
you  will  always  be  cordially  welcomed  here;  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you. 

I  hope  and  believe  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  again,  f 
know  that  there  has  not  been  anything  very  promising  or  profitable  for  farnlers  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  I  hope  the  time  has  come  and  I  believe  it  has,  when  their 
business  like  the  other  branches  of  business  of  the  state  will  be  more  prosperous 
than  it  has  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and 
hope  and  have  no  doubt  but  your  deliberations  here  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  as  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  time,  a  safe  journey 
home,  and  health  and  prosperity  and  happiness  this  year  and  for  many  years  ta 
come.  (Great  applause.) 

The  President:  The  secretary  will  please  call  the  roll  of  counties 
for  the  recording  of  names  of  delegates  and  filing  of  reports  from 
county  agricultural  societies. 

The  following  counties  responded  to  the  call. 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 


County. 


Name. 


Post  OfiSce. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  .... 

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign  

Clarke  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana..  . 

Coshocton  

Crawford   

Cuyahoga  

West  Cuyahoga 
Darke  


Andrew  P.  Smith 
M.  C.  Adgate.... 

Amos  Slater  

J.  C.  Bower  

J.  T.  Van  Horn.. 

D.  R.  Thompson. 
S.  K.  Hughes  . . . 
David  Blazer.  — 
Chas.  H.  Ganson. 

Chas.  Stewart  

S.  B.  Myers  

J.  S.  Rainey  

H.  A.  Halverstadt 

W.  S.  Miller  

B.  Beal  

J.  P.  Thorpe  

J.  E.  Ashling.... 
J.  M.  Brown  


West  Union. 
Lima. 

West  Andover. 
Athens. 

New  Hampshire. 

Georgetown. 

Hamilton. 

CarroUton. 

Urban  a. 

Springfield. 

Goshen. 

Wilmington. 

Leetonia. 

Coshocton. 

Bucyrus. 

Chagrin  Falls. 

Berea. 

De  Lisle. 
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County. 


Post  Office. 


Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton   

•Gallia  

■Geauga  

Greene  

Ouernsey  

Hamilton  

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake   

X/awrence  

Licking  

Logan  

Lorain   

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion  

Medina  

Aleigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery  

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland   

Ross  

•Sandusky  

Scioto  

"Seneca   

Shelbv  

Stark  r  

Summit  

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas  

Union  


A.  J.  Harter  

S.  C.  Proyt  

J.  Claypool  

S.  Taylor  

L.  G.  Ely  

P.  W.  Merrimau . . 

J.  W.  Pollock   

V.  S.  Craig   

D.  L.  Sampson .  — 

M.  C.  Grear  

Albert  Rummel  

S.  C  Dickison.  . . , 

A.  B.  Critchfield.. 
A.  C.  Williams  

A.  L.  Sutherland. . 

M.  L.  Whitten.  .. 

Banner  M.  Allen. . 

J.  L.  Reed  

Thos.  Crofts  

C.  A.  Wilson  

B.  P.  Baldwin  

A.  H.  Kling  

F.  A.  Branch  

W.  L  Tenncy  

John  G.  Walker  . 

W.  O.  Thumey  

S.  A.  Baldwin  

David  Miller  

Henry  Bredbeck. . 

B.  B.  Wright  

Wni.  Bergin  

F.  M.  Davisson  . . . 
A.  L.  Paul  

J.  W.  Clark  

J.  F.  Robinson . . . 

Theo.  Doty  

J.  T.  Robinson  

H.  Guthrie  

S.  A.  Conrade  

J.  W.  Krei^hbaum 

Jno.  J.  Sullivan  

V.  C.  Deardorflf. . . . 

C.  S.  Chapman  


Delaware. 

Prout. 

Hooker. 

Columbus. 
Fayette. 

Burton. 

Cedarville. 

Washington. 

Silverton. 

Mt.  Blanchard. 

Kenton. 

Cadiz. 


Millersburg. 
Monroe  villi. 

Jefferson. 


Proctorville. 

Bellefontaine. 

North  Ridgeville. 

East  Toledo. 

London. 

Tiger. 

Marion. 

Medina. 


Troy. 


McConnellsville. 
Schaucks. 
Zanesville. 
Caldwell. 
Port  Clinton. 

New  Lexington. 


Ravenna. 

West  Manchester. 

Ottawa. 

Chillicothe. 

Fremont. 

Portsmouth. 

Rockaway. 

Sidney. 

Massillon. 

Lake. 

Warren. 

Canal  Dover. 

Marysville. 
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County. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


Van  Wert 


J.  S.  Stukey 


Van  Wert. 


Vinton 
Warren 


Huse  Bone 


Lebanon. 


Washington 

Waj-ne  

Williams . . . 
Wood  


Chas.  E.  Thorne 


Wooster. 


Wyandot 


Mr.  P.  B.  Baldwin :  I  move  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate 
be  requested  to  act  as  sergeant-at-arms  of  this  convention.  (Motion, 
carried). 

The  president  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  A.  J.  CLARK,  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  O. 

Gentleman  oj  the  Fifty-first  Annual  State  Agricultural  Convention  : 

Wc  have  met  to-day  in  compliance  with  the  Statutes  of  Ohio,vand  it  becomes- 
my  duty  as  well  as  niy  pleasure,  to  welcome  you  as  delegates  and  preside  over 
your  deliberations,  which  I  trifst  will  be  fraught  witii  interest  to  yourselves  and" 
benefit  to  the  great  and  important  constituency  you  represent. 

A  custom  established  by  my  predecessors,  requires  from  me,  at  this  time,  some 
reference  to  the  work  in  which  we,  as  farmers  are  engaged,  and  some- 
account  of  the  stewardship  of  your  executive  body,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  shall  be  £o  brief  as  not  to  delay  long  the  proceedings  of  this  body 
or  the  deliberation  of  vitally  important  subjects  you  may  have  to  present. 

We  come  together  to-day,  representing  no  political  party  or  lines,  no  sect, 
no  nationality,  no  individual.  We  are  agriculturists  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term  and  to  agriculture  must  all  these  bow.  Agriculture  is  willing  to  bear  all  its 
just  responsibilities  to  these  and  to  the  state,  and  nation,  but  demands  its  fuU 
and  just  proportion  of  attention,  and  to  this  end  should  we  voice  our  sentiments  in 
strong  and  meaning  terms,  to  be  followed  by  local  and  personal  effort  in  securing 
that  which  shall  advance  and  protect  our  interests  and  benefit  thereby,  the  people 
and  the  state. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  reservoir  that  feeds  tnd  keeps  alive  every  industrial 
river,  stream  and  rivulet  that  permeates  the  land,  and  if  the  reservoir  is  neglected,, 
the  streams  become  affected  and  must  immediately  or  eventually  suffer.  We  must 
protect  the  fountain  source  of  supply  and  when  there  is  dumped  into  it,  by  bad 
management,  by  a  lack  of  proper  knowledge  of  methods  or  a  want  of  protection 
and  encouragement,  that  which  impedes  its  progress,  a  remedy  must  be  applied 
and  an  extra  guard  placed  on  duty. 

For  some  time  agriculture  has  been  groaning  under  a  heavy  burden,  oc- 
casioned by  short  crops  or  low  prices  and  the  too  heavy  drains  of  some  interests 
to  which  it  is  tributary.  Taxation,  debt  and  interest  cannot  be  met  with  present 
prices  and  cost  of  marketing  our  products,  hence  t4ie  strictest  economy  must  be 
observed,  the  best  methods  of  culture  and  growth  adopted  and  the  best  ideas 
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infused  into  the  agricultural  minds,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  other  interests 
and  to  the  powers  who  regulate  affairs. 

The  several  lines  of  agricultural  work  as  conducted  by  your  board  during  the 
past  year,  has,  I  feel  sure,  resulted  in  contributing  much  to  our  various  interests 
and  has  been  met  with  appreciation  and  approval  by  the  people.  The  farmers' 
institutes,  which  by  law  are  placed  in  charge  and  under  the  direct  management 
of  your  board  is  a  feature  of  its  work  that  has  been  yearly  growing  and  at  present 
taxes  the  greatest  energies  of  the  department  to  equally  distribute  the  institutes 
throughout  the  counties  of  the  state  and  furnish  lecture  talent  suitable  to  the 
<Iiversity  of  our  agriculture.  The  institutes  have,  as  a  rule,  been  largely  attended 
and  great  interest  has  and  is  being  manifested  by  farmers  in  this  means  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  enlightenment.  Not  simply  interest  in  the  lecturers  sent 
out  by  the  board,  but  interest  in  the  discussions  brought  out  by  local  talent 
^nd  interest  in  the  interchange  of  experiences  and  experiments  by  the  farmers, 
breeders  and  others  who  attend  the  institutes.  A  combination  of  ideas  and  prac- 
tical results,  crystallized  in  these  meetings,  is  carried  away  for  every  day  use 
bringing  about  improvement  in  every  department  of  the  farm  and  profit,  where 
profit  is  possible  to  be  secured  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  and  most 
economical  modes  of  farming,  at  the  same  time  tending  to  lighten  our  burdens 
and  elevate  the  profession  of  farming. 

The  demands  for  these  institutes,  cannot  be  fully  met  with  the  means  at  the 
command  of  the  board,  but  in  the  distribution,  as  many  as  were  possible  to  be 
held,  were  arranged  for  and  it  has  been  the  earnest  aim  to  place  them  in  localities 
of  each  county,  where,  from  the  best  evidence  and  information  presented  to  the 
board,  they  would  serve  the  greatest  good.  There  have  been  some  disappoint- 
ments from  localities  not  receiving  an  institute  assignment,  but  this  is  unavoid- 
able, and  will  be  until  the  means  provided  the  board  for  this  work,  shall  be  increased. 

By  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  close  cutting  of  every  corner,  the  board  has 
for  this  season's  institutes,  been  able  to  assign  and  arrange  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty-  seven,  and  they  are  distributed  over  every  county  of  the  state,  with  but  one 
single  exception.  Four  separate  circuits  are  now  in  operation,  in  other  words, 
four  institutes  are  held  each  day  in  different  portions  of  the  state,  from  the  opening 
of  the  season.  December  1st,  until  the  close,  March  1st.  Thirty-five  lecturers  are 
sent  out  by  the  board,  and  their  subjects  are  as  various  as  the  various  interests 
mvolved,  each  institute  selecting  from  the  reportare  of  the  lecturers  assigned, 
the  subjects  in  which  they  or  the  locality  are  most  interested  or  that  is  demanding 
attention.  The  farmers  institutes  as  held  in  Ohio,  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
people,  being  commended  and  sought  after  by  every  farming  community. 

Another  line  of  important  work  as  conducted  by  your  board,  is  the  inspection 
and  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  a  work  most  important  to  the  protection 
of  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  a  protection  to  honest 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  sale  of  their  goods.  Under  the  law  and  the 
methods  of  inspection  as  carried  on  by  the  secretary  of  your  board,  every  com- 
mercial fertilizer  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state,  is  inspected  and  analyzed 
and  the  names  of  the  brands  and  the  ingredients  as  found  in  each,  together  with 
the  commercial  value  of  each  ingredient  and  of  the  whole,  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  general  distribution,  that  farmers  may  know  what  they  are  paying  for 
in  the  purchase  of  goods.  But  for  this  protection,  the  greatest  keud  would  be 
possible  and  the  good  results  sought  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  totally  lost,  as  well  as  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase.  Unlike  other 
articles  of  farm  use,  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  cannot  be  judg^ed  from 
appearance,  weight  or  condition.  Cnly  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  c&n  their  value 
be  known,  and  this  the  board  supplies  in  the  most  careful  manner.   The  purpose 
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-of  the  inspection  is  not  to  teach  farmers  what  ingredients  are  required  for  their 
particular  soil,  but  when  they  themselves  have  determined  what  is  required  for 
their  soil  or  for  any  particular  crop,  to  then  afford  them  positive  means  of  know- 
ing that  in  their  purchases,  they  are  securing  what  they  aim  to  secure.  The 
fertilizer  work  is  an  important  one  and  is  receiving  the  best  attention  that  earnest 
effort  and  the  science  of  chemistry  can  afford. 

Still  another  line  of  work  as  conducted  by  your  board,  is  the  collection,  Col- 
lation, publication  and  distribution  of  monthly  reports  bearing  on  the  acreage,  con- 
dition, prospect  and  result  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  state,  the  object  being  to 
afford  to  farmers,  during  the  growing  and  harvest  seasons,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  information  possible  to  be  secured.  In  the  manipulation  of  this  work,  the 
board  has  a  corps  of  about  fifteen  hundred  correspondents,  who  report  monthly, 
the  observations  as  made  in  their  respective  localities.  These  observations  or 
reports  are  then  summarized  by  townships,  by  counties  and  for  the  state,  and  from 
the  results  are  estimated  the  acreage,  condition  or  result  of  the  crops  respectively 
reported  upon. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  persons,  that  these  reports  *are  in  the  interest  of 
grain  speculators.  Not  so,  any  more  than  any  general  information  is  of  value  to 
those  seeking  or  desiring  information.  Were  it  not  for  these  state  reports,  every- 
thing would  be  in  favor  of  the  grain  buyers  or  speculators,  who  have  their  paid 
-agents  and  experts,  scouring  the  country  for  information  relative  to  crops,  which, 
when  secured,  is  not  heralded  to  the  farmer  or  public  generally,  but  rather  is 
securely  guarded  in  their  own  circle  to  be  distorted  perhaps  to  suit  their  own 
speculative  convenience  and  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  producer,  who 
would  not  know  the  true  state  of  crop  conditions  for  himself,  until  the  buyer's  own 
individual  aims  had  been  secured.  The  farmer  with  equal  or  better  information  than 
is  possessed  by  the  buyer  or  speculator,  knows  for  himself  whether  there  is  a  short- 
age or  abundance  in  any  crop  and  can  then  intelligently  act  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  disposition  of  his  crop.  The  means  is  at  hand,  if  the  farmer  will  not 
avail  himself  of  the  information,  it  is  his  fault,  rather  than  the  fault  of  the  work 
and  he  may  suffer  only  by  his  own  negligence  in  not  accepting  the  information 
furnished,  and  which  is  strictly  in  his  interest.  Except  for  this  crop  information 
4te  furnished  by  your  board,  the  only  means  of  knowing  the  result  of  crops  would 
be  from  the  returns  made  to  the  county  auditors  by  the  township  assessors 
throughout  the  state,  and  as  these  are  only  secured  the  year  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  crop  is  grown  and  not  prepared  for  publication  until  several  months 
later,  the  information  is  nearly  two  years  old  when  ready  for  the  public  and  the 
crops  being  long  since  disposed  of  and  forgotten,  the  information  becomes  of  no 
material  benefit  or  value,  except  as  a  matter  of  record.  The  reports  as  prepared 
and  published  by  your  board,  are  valuable  for  present  use  and  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  producer  direct,  in  just  so  far  as  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  information  fur- 
nished. 

Still  another  important  work  of  your  board,  and  one  with  which  you  are  very 
familiar,  is  the  management  of  the  State  Fair  and  Industrial  Exposition.  We 
are  to-day  more  than  ever  appreciating  the  magnitude  of  our  fairs.  The  bringing 
together  of  the  best  products  of  the  soil  and  orchard,  the  height  of  perfection 
is  farm  animab,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  and  inventor,  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  household  conveniences  and  attractions,  the  beauties  in  art  and 
the  result  of  scientific  investigations,  are  attracting  the  best  minds  and  diffusing 
knowledge,  that  more  than  anything  else  is  assisting  in  every  advance  step 
taken  in  the  improvement  of  our  farm  and  industrial  interests.  In  these  important 
respects,  the  fairs  of  the  state  occupy  a  place  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other 
school  or  agency  and  must  therefore  be  ranked  as  educational  institutions  and 
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managed  and  treated  as  such.  We  should  banish  forever,  every  idea  that  would 
stamp  our  fairs  as  merely  annual  frolics  of  fun  and  amusement  and  consider 
them  rather  as  what  they  are  or  should  be,  feasts  of  reason  and  colleges  of  general 
instruction,  then  will  good  results  accrue  that  will  be  lasting  and  not  confined 
simply  to  the  week  of  the  fair. 

Taking  this  broad  educational  view  of  our  fairs,  how  necessary  it  is  that  they 
should  be  kept  clean  and  pure,  void  of  all  that  is  not  elevating  or  practical  in 
tendency.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  objectionable  features  that  find  their  way  into- 
some  of  the  fairs  under  the  guise  of  privileges  and  amusements,  and  excused  be- 
cause they  seem  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  Let  a  clean  sweep  be  made  at  every  fair, 
of  every  feature  that  does  not  tend  upward  and  forward.  Have  no  excuses  to  make 
or  apologies  to  render  and  let  each  fair  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  importance, 
relying  on  nothing  for  support  or  revenue  that  is  not  in  line  with  the  legitimate- 
industries  we  aim  to  encourage  and  the  educational  features  we  aim  to  sustain. 

The  State  Fair  of  1895  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive industrial  exposition  ever  held  in  the  state.  Each  individual  member  of 
your  board  labored  hard  and  earnestly  to  make  it  such,  and  we  have  the  satisfactioa 
of  knowing  that  the  efforts  put  forth  and  the  work  accomplished  were  appreciated 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  results  have  gone  out,  doing  missionary  work  that 
will  tell  in  favor  of  the  agricultural  and  stock  breeding  and  the  mechanical  and 
household  interests  of  the  state.  During  the  year  many  improvements  were  made 
to  the  state  property  upon  which  the  fair  is  held,  chief  among  which  was  the 
construction  of  an  electric  light  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  grounds, 
and  buildings  and  conducting  the  exhibitions  at  night  the  same  as  in  the  day  time. 
The  success  of  this  movement  was  very  apparent,  and  was  highly  approved  by 
all  patrons  of  the  fair,  as  an  advance  step,  commendable  for  the  many  possibilities, 
it  afforded. 

As  to  the  financial  outcome  of  the  fair,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the- 
treasurer,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  convention  at  the  proper  time. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  most  important  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
your  board,  but  there  is  much  more  in  the  general  detail  of  department  affairs,  in 
the  correspondence  and  arrangements  for  work  that  has  received  careful 
consideration  and  the  earnest  and  faithful  attention  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  department,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  especially  to  commend  our  worthy 
and  efficient  secretary,  Mr.  W.  W.  Miller,  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he 
has  taken  hold  of  the  agriculturaj  work,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  met  ia 
bringing  the  department  in  closest  touch  with  farmers  and  the  interests  affect- 
ing us  as  such. 

The  work  of  our  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  is  yearly  increasing.  As- 
its  scope  is  broadened,  the  demands  become  greater  and  to  meet  the  demands,  it 
is  right  and  proper  that  the  state  should  furnish  sufficient  means  to  enable  Ohio 
to  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  work  for  the  interests  represented  as  is  done  by 
other  states  for  their  departments  of  agriculture.  The  department  has  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  state  annual  appropriations  for  office  work  and  contingent  ex- 
penses a  total  of  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  but  with  the  greatly  increasing 
work,  occasioned  by  the  increasing  demands,  this  sum  is  insufficient  to  properly  per- 
form the  work  and  fully  or  even  fairly  meet  the  demands,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the 
present  General  Assembly  will,  in  its  wisdom,  increase  the  amount  sufficient  to 
enable  the  department  to  extend  the  work  where  demanded  and  give  to  Ohio- 
agriculture  the  best  results  possible.  In  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation 
referred  to,  the  state  has  each  year  taken  care  of  five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
bonded  debt  on  the  fair  grounds,  but  the  property  has  so  increased  in  value,  that 
the  state  is  many  thousands  of  dollars  the  gainer  by  season  of  the  investment. 
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lAis  not  with  a  spirit  of  criticism  ob  reflection  upon  Ohio  that  I  make 
reference  to  the  encouragement  extended  by  some  of  our  sister  states  to  their 
respective  agricultural  departments,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  comparisorj^nd 
to  show  how  greatly  the  work  is  appreciated  by  otHbr  states,  no  greater  or  no  "more 
important  than  Ohio. 

Indiana  appropriates,  annuiilly,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the 
payment  of  state  fair  premiums,  besides  now  making  provision  for  the  holding 
of  farmers'  institutes. 

Illinois  appropriates  annually  thirteen  thousand  dollars  for  premiums  and 
office  •'expenses,  and  ten  thousand  doUaifc  for  conducting  farmers'  institutes, 
and  besides  these  has  given  the  board  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  toward  fitting  up  its  fair  grounds  and  authorized  the  transfer  of  another 
ninety  thousand  dollars  to  state  fair  funds,  that  remained  as  a  surplus  from  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  state  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  exhibit,  making 
an  outright  appropriation  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  this 
one  purpose. 

The  city  in  which  the  Illinois  state  fair  is  located  gave  another  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  a  clear  title  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres  of  desirable  land.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Illinois  has  a  high  appreciation  of  the  agricultural  work,  and  is 
not  slow  to  substantially  manifest  that  appreciation. 

Iowa  has  recently' given  for  state  fair  pui  poses  the  sura  of  fifty-nine  thousand 
dollars.  Wisconsin  appropriates  to  the  farmers'  institute  work  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars  annually;  and  further  reference  might  be  made  to  aid  given  by 
other  states  to  the  departments  of  agriculture  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
interests. 

Ohio  cannot  afford  to  cripple  or  render  insufficient  the  work  of  your  board 
by  withholding  needed  means  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  upon  the  depart- 
ment and  to  promulgate  and  extend,  as  the  people  require,  the  good  work  that 
is  now  so  successfully  in  operation,  and  that  is  accomplishing  untold  good  to 
the  important  interests  we  represent. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  thanks  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
board  for  the  cordial  smpport  given  in  all  our  work  and  for  the  earnest  manner 
in  which  they,  as  your  representatives  and  the  representatives  of  agriculture,  have 
transacted  the  business  entrusted  to  them.  I  wish  also  to  commend  the  good  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  secretaries  of  the  board  and  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  department.  ^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  await  your 
pleasure  in  the  business  that  may  come  before  us. 

President  Clark :  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  of  this  association,  Mr  F.  A.  Derthick. 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THK  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 
BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  1,  1895. 

The  following  statement  represents  the  financial  transactions  of  the  board 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  December  1,  1805,  also  the  general  financial  condition, 
as  summarized  from  the  several  itemized  journal  and  ledger  accounts. 

Receipts  are  charged  to  the  treasurer  and  the  respective  state  appropriation 
funds  and  all  disbursements  have  been  by  checks  or  orders,  signed  by  the  j>resident 
and  secretary,  as  required. 

10      A.  R. 
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The  statement  sets  forth  all  cash  balances  from  last  year  and  the  balances  re- 
maining in  the  several  funds,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  all  of  which,  with 
the  liabilities  as  stated,  gives  a  complete  showing  of  the  present  financial  condition 
of  the  board.  Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  Derthick,  Treasurer, 

• 

RECEIPTS. 

FROM  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Balance  from  last  year  in  fund  for  the  encouragement  of 

agriculture    $1,227  32 

Balance  from  last  year  in  fund  for  weather  and  crop 

service    439  93 

Balance  from  last  year  in  appropriation  for  payment  of 

bonds  and  interest   8,000  00 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1895,  AND  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  l.S9f.. 

For  the  encouragement  of  agriculure   $6,000  00 

For  contingent  expenses   1,000  00 

For  expenses  of  weather  and  crop  service   1.800  00 

Total  from  state  appropriations   $18,467  25 

FROM  MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES. 

Balance  in  hand  of  treasurer  at  close  of  last  year   $345  54 

From  county  farmers'  institutes,  on  account  of  per  capita 

collections    5,269  88 

From  fertilizer  license  fees   10,120  00 

From  sale  of  hay   175  01 

From  rent  of  house  on  fair  grounds   42  50 

From  stall  rents   50  00 

From  sale  of  mailing  tubes   5  00 

From  payment  by  B.  &  O.  R'y  Co.,  subscription  to 

guarantee  bond  for  state  fair  of  '93    273  50 

From  borrowed  on  the  board's  note  to  the  Ilaydcn  Na- 
tional bank,  dated  October  21   1,000  00 

From  borrowed  on  the  board's  note  to  same,  date  No- 
vember 25   1,000  00 

From  Neil  &  Co.,  on  account  of  roof  measurement   3  00 

Total  miscellaneous  :   $18,284  43 

PROCEEDS  OF  STATE  FAIR. 

From  sale  of  single  admission  tickets   $20,945  00 

From  sale  of  children's  tickets   448  50 

From  sale  of  grand  stand  tickets   2,631  65 

From  sale  of  exhibitors*  tickets   630  00 

From  .sale  of  wagon  tickets   62  00 

From  sale  of  special  tickets   63  00 

From  entrance  fees..   3,839  55 

From  sale  of  privileges   3,847  40 
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From  subscription  to  electric  light  plant   $1,395  00 

From  American  Trotting  Association,  collections   32  10 

From  W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  account  of  milk  test   50  00 

From  surplus  advertising  fund   8  20 

From  excess,  ticket  department   4  73 

Total  state  fair   $33,966  13 


Grand  total  receipts  from  all  sources  and  funds   $70,717  81 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
For  old  outstanding  checks  redeemed   $9  50 

STATK  FAIR  ACCOUNTS. 

Expense  of  horse  department   $267  45 

Expense  of  cattle  department   147  30 

Expense  of  sheep  department   78  25 

Expense  of  swine  and  poultry  department   191  70 

Expense  of  machinery  department   262  14 

Expense  of  farm  product,  fruit  and  flower  department....  224  05 

Expense  of  mechanics'  and 'manufacturers'  department....  90  00 

Expense  of  woman's  and  fine  art  department   591  00 

Expense  of  secretaries'  department   273  40 

Expense  treasurer's  department   401  00 

Meals    5o7  86 

Premiums    15,084  35 

Refund  entrance  and  tickets   50  25 

State  fair  printing  and  advertising   4,00S  93 

State  fair  labor  and  assistance   2,058  84 

State  fair  material  and  supplies   99vS  08 

State  fair  expense  of  members   203  45 

Total  fair  accounts   $2S,504  65 

C.KNERAL  OR  MISCELLANKOUS  ACCOUNTS. 

Bond  redemption   ^,000  00 

Expense  of  members   2,079  79 

Express  and  freight   222  40 

Fair  ground  improvements   12,0l>3  49 

Farmers'  institute  expense   4,902  01 

Fertilizer  inspection  and  analyses   4,590  39 

General  printing   109  28 

General  labor  and  assistance   485  74 

General  supplies   407  80 

Interest  on  bonds   2J00  00 

Office  expense   316  61 

Postage  and  telegraph   520  47 

Salary  of  secretary   2,41)9  85 

Salary  of  assistant  secretary  -   1.875  00 

Salary  of  stenographic  clerk   9(fO  00 
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Salarj*.  of  messenger  clerk   $  420  00 

Salary  of  superintendent  of  fair  grounds   460  00 

Weather  and  crop  e:y)ense...   2,103  50 


Total  miscellaneous   f41,73G  3$ 


Total  disbursements  as  shown  by  checks  and  orders 

issued   *   $67,250  4^ 


From  which  deduct  the  outstanding  unpaid  checks  of 

present  year   46  00- 


Actual  disbursements  from  all  funds   $67,204  48 

Deducting  the  actual  disbursements  from  total  receipts 
from  all  sources  and  there  is  shown  a  balance  cash  on 

hand  December  1,  all  funds   3,513  3a 

This  balance  consists  of  cash  in  hands  of  treasurer  at  the 

Hayden  National  bank   $948  28 

IN  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For .  encouragement  of  agriculture   1,358  73 

For  contingent  expenses   169  89 

For  weather  and  crop  service   136  43 

For  payment  of  bonds  and  interest   900  00 


Total    $3,513  33 

LIABILITIES. 

The  liabilities  of  the  board  are  for: 

First  mortgage  bonds  outstanding   $30,000  00 

Notes  and  certificates  of  indebtedness   3,262  50 

Outsanding  checks  for  1895    46  00 

Outstanding  unpaid  checks  of  former  years   343  20 


Total    $33,651  70 

PROPERTY  VALUE. 

State  fair  grounds,  buildings  and  improvements,  figured 

at  cost,  up  to  close  of  last  year   $274,104  68 

Cost  of  improvements  made  during  1895   12,693  49 


Total  cost  value  December  1   $286,798  IT 

This  property  value  being  in  excess  of  all  liabilities   253,146  47 

There  is  still  due  the  board,  on  old  guarantee  bond  to 
state  fair  of  1893,  from  C„  S.  &  II.  and  S.  &  C. 
S.  L.  R'ys   $273  50 

From  Columbus  Hotel  Keepers'  Association  on  its  sub- 
scription to  electric  light  for  state  fair  of  1895   150  00 


Total   $423  5^ 
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The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was  then  submitted  as  fol- 
lows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  BOOKS 
AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  1895. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Gentlemen :  The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  and  audit  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  board,  submit  the  following  report: 

In  the  performance  of  our  duty,  we  had  before  us  all  the  books,  vouchers, 
checks  and  orders,  connected  with  the  financial  transactions,  and  upon  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  same,  we  found  the  receipts  and  disbursements  properly  ac- 
counted for  and  correctly  vouchered.  The  receipts  from  the  several  sources,  we 
found  to  be  corr^ect  as  set  forth,  embracing  in  tke  aggregate  seventy  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents. 

In  the  journal  is  recorded  tlie  various  items  of  expense  and  a  comparison  of 
each  entry,  with  the  check  or  order  issued  in  payment  and  the  voucher  upon  which 
payment  was  made,  shows  them  to  be  correct  and  to  properly  tally.  All  pay- 
ments have  been  mad«  upon  approved  vouchers  or  by  order  of  the  board,  and  all 
checks  and  orders  issued,  have  been  signed  by  the  officers  as  required. 

The  total  expenditures  were  as  set  forth,  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
four  dollars  and  forty-eight  tents,  leaving  a  balance,  as  shown,  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  Of  this  balance,  only  the 
amount  in  treasurer's  hands,  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-eight 
cents,  is  available  for  state  fair  and  other  general  expense,  the  balance  being  in 
state  appropriations  and  can  only  be  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  ap- 
propriated. 

We  find  that  during  the  year  there  was  expended  for  improvements  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three 
dollars  and  forty-nine  cents,  the  principal  part  of  this  expenditure  being  for  the 
«Tectiou  of  an  electric  light  plant,  which  is  paid  for  in  full.  Adding  the  expense 
of  improvements  for  1895  to  cost  of  grounds  and  improvements  up  to  1895,  and  there 
is  shown  as  set  forth,  a  total  property  value  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  seventeen  cents. 

The  state  fair  receipts  for  1895  we  found  to  be  thirty-three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  dollars  and  thirteen  cents,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  fair 
twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  showing 
the  earnings  of  the  state  fair  of  1895,  over  current  expenses,  to  be  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents,  which  earnings  have 
gone  into  the  permanent  improvements  made  during  the  year  and  which  cost 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  one  cent,  over  and  above 
the  fair  earnings. 

The  outstanding  bonds  and  other  liabilities  of  the  board  are  correctly  set  forth 
in  the  records. 

In  our  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts,  the  work  was  facilitated  by  the 
plain  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  records  have  been  kept,  and  by  the 
clear  and  complete  summary  of  the  various  accounts. 


N.  Ohmer, 

J.  T.  Robinson, 

C.  BORDWELL, 


Committee. 
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President  Clark:  Next  will  be  the  appointment  of  various  com- 
mittees.   How  shall  they  be  appointed? 

On  motion  the  Chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  committees. 

Thereupon  the  following  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed: 
Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  of  Fulton  county;  C.  S.  Chapman,  of  Union  county, 
and  A.  C.  Williams,  of  Huron  county. 

Committee  on  credentials:  Hon.  A.  H.  Kling,  of  Marioh  county;  O. 
S.  Craig,  of  Guernsey  county,  and  George  \V.  Carey,  of  Warren  county. 

President  Clark*:  The  next  business  before  the  convention  will 
be  the  nomination  of  candidates,  five  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  as 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ganson,  Champaign  county:  I  do  not  expect  to  make 
a  speech,  except  to  perform  a  duty.  The  state  fair  of  1895  was  a  success 
financially.  The  society  handled  it  wisely  and  well  as  a  rule,  and  I 
am  in  favor  of  two  terms  for  good  men,  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  we 
nominate  will  need  any  eulogy.  I  nominate  for  a  second  term,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Pringlc,  of  Morrow  county. 

Dr.  Norton,  Seneca  county :  If  the  chair  will  indulge  me  for  a 
moment  I  will  discharge  what  to  me  is  a  very  pleasant  duty.  I  beg  to 
present  a  name  from  Seneca  county.  A  man  who  stands  wide  across 
the  border  from  me  politically,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  world 
stands  across  the  border  from  me,  for  I  am  a  democrat  (laughter).  But 
in  my  county  there  has  lived  a  boy  and  a  man  who  has  made  for  him- 
self a  record  of  honor,  of  integrity  and  of  fidelity,  not  only  to  his  friends, 
but  to  every  trust  that  has  been  placed  in  his  hands.  Joseph  T.  Robin- 
son has  earned  the  respect  of  our  people,  and  I  beheve,  Mr.  President, 
that  he  has  earned  the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated during  the  past  two  years.  Faithfully,  honestly  and  intelligently 
he  has  guarded  every  trust  that  came  into  his  hands,  that  we  have  en- 
trusted to  him,  with  marked  ability  and  with  credit  to  himself,  and  which 
has  endeared  him  to  the  people.  And  we  come  to  you  asking  that  you  wnll 
again  honor  him  with  a  second  term,  and  we  beliere  that  he  will  as  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  that  fall  upon  him  as  he  has  in  the  past.  I  ask 
this  in  the  name  of  every  citizen  irrespective  of  creed  or  party  in  my 
county. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Porter,  Union:  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  a  man  who  is  eminently  fitted  by  training  and  experience 
for  a  position  on  the  board.  He  is  a  practical  and  successful  farmer;  a 
man  who  is  so  well  thought  of  at  home  that  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  a  member  of  our  county  Board,  who  for  four  years 
has  been  its  president  and  who  is  just  now  finishing  his  first  term  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause it  is  just  and  right  that  all  faithful,  hard-working,  competent  mem- 
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bers  of  the  board  should  be  re-elected,  I  place  in  nomination  Mr.  G. 
Liggett,  of  Union  county. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigliam,  Fulton:  I  regard  a  position  on  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  very,  great  importance  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Ohio.  It  is  possible  for  this  Board  to  render  great 
ser\dce  to  the  farmer  or  to  neglect  to  render  such  service.  I  desire 
to  present  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  practical  farmer 
and  a  successful  one.  He  has  been  for  many  years  the  president  of  the 
local  fairs  in  Fulton  county,  and  some  of  you  know  of  the  public  spirited 
service  which  is  required  of  presidents  of  county  societies.  For  twelve 
years  in  succession  he  has  been  president  of  that  society  and  it  has  grown 
under  his  administration  from  a  weak  society  to  one  of  the  strongest 
societies  in  counties  of  that  size.  He  is  a  thorough-going,  practical  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  served  one  term  on  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  a  few  years  ago,  or  nearly  completed  one  term, 
when  his  fellow-citizens,  recognizing  his  ability  to  serve  tlreir  county 
acceptably,  nominated  and  elected  him  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  as  a  member  of  that  Assembly  he  served  as  a  member  on 
its  most  important  committee,  that  of  finance,  and  there  he  rendered 
very  important  service  to  the  farmers  and  all  the  interests  of  Ohio.  He 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  his  experience 
in  fair  associations  at  home  and  on  the  State  BocAd,  and  with  his  expe- 
rience in  the  Legislature,  he  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  farmers  of  the 
state.    I  nominate  Hon.  L.  G.  Ely,  of  Fulton  covmty. 

Senator  Johnson :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention : — 
You  are  now  participating  in  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that 
would  be  your  pleasure  to  continue  for  a  while.  It  is  the  duty  of  select- 
ing members  who  will  sit  in  consultation  and  deliberation  of  great  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  a  few  years  ago,  the  north- 
west, known  as  the  northwest  Ohio,was  considered  of  but  little  import- 
ance to  this  grand  commonwealth  on  account  of  its  huge  forests,  its 
mud  and  its  water,  but  by  determined  will  with  united  effort  and  labor 
and  skill  it  has  become  the  garden  spot  of  Ohio.  When  you  glide  over 
this  fair  land,  either  upon  its  pikes  or  railways,  and  view  its  beautiful 
arable  and  pasture  lands  abounding  in  luxurious  vegetation,  and  the 
fine  stock,  no  man  can  but  hail  Northwest  Ohio.  It  is  your  duty  to 
select  just,  judicious,  careful,  candid  and  conscientious  men  to  perform 
the  duties  devolving  upon  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Not  orrfy  that,  but  in  justice  and  fairness  and  equity  to  this  great  com- 
monwealth, you  should  equally  distribute  these  offices.  The  north- 
west, 1  say,  has  been  brought  out  by  that  hard,  skillful  and  unflinching 
hand  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  which  I  see  sitting  upon  every 
hand  here.  That  is  the  foundation  of  the  fruitfulness  of  our  grand 
country.    It  is  made  up  of  such  men  as  are  not  only  first  in  the  ex- 
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peri|nce  of  farming,  but  who  are  interested  in  societies  like  this,  men 
who  in  their  careful  training  and  deliberation  stand  foremost  in  the 
legislation  of  our  state.  I  have  known  the  gentleman  whose  njime  I 
am  to  second,  not  ohly  as  a  farmer,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man  vmo  has 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  hard  battles  of  w^arfa^  that  the  farnters 
have  to  meet  and  contend  with,  but  I  have  known  him  in  the  71st  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  a  man  who  stood  there  not  onlyHn  the  interests  of  fawn- 
ing, but  by  his  ability  and  skill  was  placed  upon  the  most  important 
committee  of  the  lower  house  of  this  legisfeture,  that  of  finance.  Any 
of  you  who  know  anything  about  legislation,  know  that  that  is  the  most 
responsible  position  tJiat  there  is  in  any  legislative  body.  Therefore, 
knowing  the  ability  of  Mr.  Ely  of  Fulton  county,  I  heartily  second  his 
noinination  and  commend  him  to  you,  full  well  knowing  that  you  will 
make  no  mistake  by  ejecting  him. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  Warren  county:  I  heartily  agree  with  every  proposi- 
tion that  has  been  made  by  the  speakers  in  advance  of  me  in  eulogizing 
the  necessity  of  having  practical  men  on  this  Board,  but,  Mr.  President, 
you  cannot  run  amiss  on  that  line.  And  let  me  tell  you  a  complimenl 
that  was  passed  on  you  a  while  ago.  A  few  minutes  ago  the  president 
of  one  of  the  Ohio  universities  came  into  the  room  and  sitting  down 
by  the  side  of  another  president  of  an  Ohio  university,  and  not  knowing 
that  tliis  was  the  agricultural  convention  in  session  says,  "I  tell  you,'* 
the  Ohio  Senate  is  composed  of  a  lot  df  sturdy  looking  fellows" 
(laughter). 

Now,  that  is  true.  We  are  not  senators,  but  we  are  here  as  farmers; 
not  supreme  judges,  but  farmers.  Now,  I  wish  to  put  in  nomination  a 
man  who  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  you,  and  a  man  who  has  stood  for 
these  many  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  that  all 
of  you  men  love  to  honor  as  the  head  of  the  Horticultural  Department 
of  Ohio;  and  the  name  is  here  recommended  by  the  last  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  by  unanimous  vote  recommending  this 
body  to  elect  him  to  membership  upon  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Now,  I  need  hardly  name  the  man;  you  all  know  I  mean  Nicholas 
Ohmer,  of  Montgomery  county.  In  this  state  w^here  we  need  so  much 
more  attention  paid  to  horticulture,  where  we  have  been  raising  corn 
and  wheat  and  potatoes  and  neglecting  the  fruits,  we  certainly  ought  to 
have  a  representative  man  of  horticulture  upon  the  state  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  look  after  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state.  I 
nominate  Mr.  Nicholas  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Draper,  of  Scioto:  I  wish  to  present  the  name  of  a  man  for 
member  of  the  State  Board,  and  I  will  do  so  in  very  few  words,  and 
I  wish  to  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  state  is  a  broad  commonwealth,  very  extensive.  I  come  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  Scioto  county,  and  if  you  will  glance  over  the 
list  of  the  present  board  you  will  find  that  the  southern  quarter  of  the 
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state  has  been  very  little  represented.  We  are  here  to  present  the 
claim  of  our  county  and  that  section  of  the  state.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  other  speakers  that  the  different  parts  of  the  state  should 
be  recognized.  I  wish  to  present  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
served  on  this  board  one  term.  It  has  been  advanced  that  it  is  proper, 
if  a  member  serves  well,  that  he  should  serve  a  second  term.  I  agree 
with  that  sentiment.  Oub  friend  served  one  term  at  the  en*  of  which 
he  was  not  re-elected.  I  have  not  learned  any  good  reason  wh)*,  unless 
it  was  because  he  did  not  get  enough  votes.  I  haj^e  made  inquiry 
and  ascertained  that  he  performed  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body. We  know  he  is  a  live  and  energetic  man  at  home.  He  has 
been  a  ver\*  earnest  and  the  foremost  man  in  our  own  association.  He 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  its  advancement  and  the  advancement  of  its  in- 
terests. I  do  not  know  why  I  should  detain  you  any  longer.  I  have 
given  you  what  I  belie^^  candid,  straightforward  reasons,  the  geograph- 
ical location,  the  fitness  of  the  man  and  the  desire  on  our  part  for  his 
again  coming  into  the  Board.  I  name  to  you  Harry  S.  Grimes,  and  ask 
your  kindly  consideration  in  again  placing  him  upon  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  R.  H'.  Wallace,  Ross:  I  rise  in  behalf  of  Ross  county  and  the 
entire  Scioto  Valley,  to  heartily  second  the  name  of  Harry  S.  Grimes 
for  this  position.  I  have  not  the  disposition,  had  I  the  ability,  to  indulge 
in  any  oratorical  pyrotechnics  to-day,  but  simply  say  that  Mr.  Grimes 
is  thoroughly  equipped  for  this  position,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  agriculture.  With  his  service  as  the  practical  head  of  the  Scioto 
county  fair  since  its  organization  he  has  been  prominent  in  maintain- 
ing the  agricultural  fairs  of  the  Scioto  Valley  and  of  all  that  region  down 
there,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment,  not  only  of  Scioto 
county,  but  of  the  adjoining  counties,  when  I  say  that  no  man  will  give 
greater  satisfaction  to  all  that  section  down  there  than  will  Harry  S. 
Grimes,  if  you  should  elect  him.  I  therefore  commend  him  to  you  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Draper  who  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Howard,  Belmont:  Mr.  President: — In  behalf  of  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  part  of  Ohio,  I  want  to  present  the  name  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Bailey.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bailey. 
He  is  probably  known  to  most  of  you  and  probably  all  of  you  know  of 
Mr.  Bailey.  Down  our  way  we  know  him  as  one  of  those  fellows  who 
began  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  has  climbed  to  the  top.  He  is  a 
splendid  farmer,  broadminded,  Hberal  and  fair,  and  he  will  fill  tjiis 
position,  I  venture  to  say,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  in  this  cham- 
ber. Mr.  Bailey  has  acquired  some  distinction.  He  is  secretary  of  the 
State  Dairymen's  Association:  he  is  directior  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  which,  I  am  informed,  is  the  greatest  cattle  club  in  the 
world,  and  he  has  filled  those  positions  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body.   Now,  down  in  Belmont  county  and  in  that  part  of  the  state 
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we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  represented  on  this  Board.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  presenting  the  name  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  he  will  have  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  everybody  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hinsdale,  Medina:  Gentlemen  of  the  society: — I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  influence  you  by  any  eloquent  harangue  about  the  candidate 
whose  name  I  shall  present.  Being  closely  allied  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  I  come  before  you  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  careful  consideration  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  you  at  this  time.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  is  one  of  vast  importance,  to  which 
we  as  farmers  and  agriculturists  demand  careful  consideration  at  your 
hands.  Now,  there  are  some  requisites  necessary  to  a  member  of  this 
board.  In  the  first  place  he  should  be  a  man  of  integrity.  In  the  second 
place  he  should  be  in  touch  and  accord  with  the  great  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  great  state  of  Ohio.  In  the  next  place  he  should  be  a  man 
of  business  habits  and  training,  and  especially  should  he  be  a  man  of 
experience  in  the  lines  of  managing  agricultural  associations  and  fairs. 
These  things  being  true,  I  think  I  am  able  to  present  to  you  a  man  who 
will  fill  all  these  requirements.  He  is  known  throughout  'all  that  com- 
munity as  a  man  of  integrity.  He  is  practical  along  t\ie  line  of  farming 
and  agriculture,  and  especially  along  the  line  of  horticulture,  being  in 
his  early  training  in  the  nursery  and  fruit-growing  business,  now  prac- 
tically engaged  in  general  agriculture.  He  is  a  man  of  business  ex- 
perience and  success.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Albert  Hale,  of  Summit  county. 
Any  one  who  knows  about  the  Summit  county  fair  association,  without 
saying  anything  disparaging  of  any  other,  knows  that  it  stands  among 
the  first  in  the  state,  and  it  is  known  not  only  over  the  state,  but  outside 
of  the  state  as  orte  of  the  great  fair  associations  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hale  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  management  of  that  association  for 
a  term  of  years.  He  has  been  tiie  chief  manager  and  for  a  long  time 
secretary  and  it  is  largely  through  his  influence  with  the  hearty  support 
of  his  co-laborers,  that  he  has  brought  the  association  up  to  the  place 
where  it  now  stands.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  I  represent  a  man  who 
will  fulfill  all  the  necessary  requirements,  integrity,  honesty,  experience, 
sympathy  along  these  lines,  a  man  of  broad  views  and  who  knows  how  to 
sympathize  and  feel  and  take  in  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  putting  Albert  Hale  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Agricukure  you  will  make  no  mistake  and  he  will  be  w^orthy 
of  the  trust  you  repose  in  him. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thorpe,  Cuyahoga  county:  Mr.  President: — We  here 
have,  as  members  and  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
deep  interest  in  this  state  institution.  We  wish  to  see  fairness  and 
equity  meted  out  to  our  portion  of  the  state.  I  am  here  in  the  interest 
of  a  candidate  to  represent  the  northeastern  part  of  this  state.  Geo- 
graphically we  have  no  man  there.    I  understand  that  the  old  member^ 
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Mr.  Derthick,  who  has  served  us  so  ably,  objects  to  his  name  coming 
up.  Consequently  it  leaves  geographically  a  large  portion  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  without  a  representative  on  the  State  Board. 
Therefore  I  rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hale,  knowing  as  I 
do  that  he  is  a  man  that  you  will  all  be  proud  of.  You  need  not  only 
practical  agricultural  men  upon  the  Board,  but  you  need  a  man  that  is 
versed  in  plant  growing,  and  you  will  have  that  member  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Albert  Hale  of  Summit  county. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Halverstadt:  Mr.  President: — I  think  it  would  be  proper 
and  a  little  more  businesslike  to  have  a  motion  to  adopt  tiie  report  of 
the  treasurer  and  that  of  the  auditing  committee.  I  therefore  move  that 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Derthick,  and  that  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee be  adopted.    f.\fotion  <iarried>). 

And  thereupon  the  convention  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
of  same  day. 


Promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president 
of  Miami  University,  was  introduced  and  read  the  following  paper: 

CO'RPORATIONS— THEIR  USES  AND  ABUSES. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Corporations  are  a  public  necessity — this  from  the  standpoint  of  their  use; 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  abuses,  they  are  merciless  in  their  oppression. 

If  we  may  hope  in  a  brief  paper  to  get  before  our  minds  some  clear  conception 
as  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  corporations,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  first  of  all,  that 
they  are  distinctively  a  modern  invention.  In  the  days  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers, 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  existence.  In  those  days  there  was  no  railroad,  no 
telegraph,  no  great  business  enterprises,  such  as  we  see  in  our  day.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  great  necessity  for  a  corporation;  but  with  the  advent  of  modern 
industry,  business  was  compelled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  The  demands 
could  not  be  met  by  individuals  or  by  partnerships.  Such  a  mode  of  business  was 
too  slow  for  the  rapidly  developing  business  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  never 
could  have  built  a  railroad,  cabled  an  ocean,  or  successfully  carried  the  nation 
through  the  civil  war. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  great  risks  to  be  taken  in  the  mammoth  enter- 
prises of  our  day  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne  under  partnerships. 

In  this  form  of  business  there  is  no  way  to  provide  for  an  unbroken  current  of 
business  life.  The  uncertainties  of  life  itself,  the  inability  to  unite  responsibility 
and  authority,  together  with  numerous  other  weaknesses,  made  it  necessary  to 
choose  between  a  restricted  business  and  a  new  method.  Business  necessity, 
therefore,  gave  rise  to  the  corporations.  Under  this  condition  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  states  began  to  make  provisions  for  the  organization  of  corporations. 
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What  then  is  a  corporation?  Webster  says  it  is  "A  body  politic  or  corporate, 
formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  single  person,  and  endowed  by  law 
with  the  capacity  of  succession." 

Judge  Cooley,  in  his  "Laws  of  Corporations,"  summarize^  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  corporations  as  fo^ows:  "First,  the  power  of  perpetual  succession 
of  members;  second,  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  th«  corporate  name,  and 
to  transact  in  that  name  all  such  business  as  is  within  the  intent  of  the  grant;  third, 
to  purchase,  take,  and, hold  property  and  *o  sell  and  convey  the  same  except  as 
may  be  forbidden ;  fourth,  to  have  a  common  seal  under  which  to  transact  its  busi- 
ness, and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  fifth,  to  make  by-laws  for  its  government, 
provided  they  be  not  unreasonable  or  inconsistent  with  law." 

Briefly,  it  is  an  artificial  person— a  creature  of  the  state,  brought  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  already  existing  persons  cannot|jdo,  or  cannot  do 
as  well  as  the  corporation.  Or,  again,  a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person — ^a 
-creature  of  the  state,  brought  into  existence  for  a  definite  purpose,  endowed  with 
splendid  administrative  ability,  possessed  of  a  good  judgment,  invisible,  never  ap- 
pearing in  the  courts  except  by  a*  representative,  blest  with  immortality,  popularly 
bcli^cd  to  be  without  feeling  or  conscieaice,  and  with  no  soul  to  be  saved. 

Passing  now  the  matter  of  definition,  it  is  worth  our  while  t«  observe  that  there 
Ifas  been  considerable  progress  in  our  legislation  upon  this  subject.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1802  was  very  brief  upon  the  subject  and  provided,  "That  every  association  of 
persons,  when  regularly  formed,  within  this  state,  and  having  given  themselves 
a  name,  may,  on  application  to  the  legislature,  be  entitled  to  receive  letters  of  in- 
corporation, to  enable  them  to  hold  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  the  support  of 
their  schools,  academies,  colleges,  universities,  and  for  other  purposes."  This 
provided,  as  you  see,  fof  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  for  each  separate  corporation. 
In  1851  a  considerable  advance  was  made  owing  to  the  feeling  that  such  enterprises 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  no  barriers  put  in  the  way  of  commercial  progress. 
The  most  important  item  in  the  new  constitution  was  Section  3  of  Article  XIII., 
which  provided  that  "Dues  from  corporations  shall  be  secured,  by  such  individual 
liability  of  the  stockholders,  and  other  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law;  but, 
in  all  cases,  each  stockholder  shall  be  liable,  over  and  above  the  stock  by  him  or 
her  owned,  and  any  amount  unpaid  thereon,  to  a  further  sum  at  least  equal  in  amount 
to  such  stock."  In  the  Statutes  of  Ohio,  passed  April  6th,  1894,  Section  3235,  we 
read,  "Corporations  may  be  formed  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  chpater  for 
any  purpose  for  which  individuals  may  lawfully  associate  themselves  except  for 
carrying  on  professional  business."  The  way  is  thus  fairly  opened  for  any  kind 
of  a  business  corporation  for  profit.  Under  that  law  there  can  be  no  legitimate 
complaint  about  the  fact  of  a  corporation.  They  are  clearly  provided  for  and 
expected. 


A  few  preliminary  observations  may  now  be  made:  (1)  First,  the  law  con- 
templates, as  all  must  see,  that  corporations  have  a  legitimate  and  helpful  purpose. 
The  law  may  be  blind  to  any  abuses,  real  or  possible,  but  it  certainly  presumes 
upon  a  large  usefulness.  This  point  has  not  always  been  appreciated.  To  abandon 
our  corporations  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  semi-civilized  condition  of  society. 
It  has  been  said  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  cor- 
porations. There  is  scarcely  a  single  enterprise  of  great  value  to  the  world  to-day 
that  is  not  the  result  of  corporate  combination.  The  most  roundly  abused  of  them 
all — the  railroad — has  made  it  possible,  for  an  inconsiderate  sum  of  money,  to  see 
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this  continent  from  shore  to  shore,  in  less  time  than  George  Washington  could 
have  visited  Boston.  It  is  usuaFIy  the  splendid  result  of  a  great  corporation  that 
enables  you  for  a  penny  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  world's  business  on  your 
breakfast  table.  The  corporations  of  the  world  have  united  us  to  every  land  in 
closest  commercial  relations.  If  we  are  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  a  war  with 
England,  corporate  interests  will  not  be  the  least  influential  in  bringing  about  the- 
result. 

(2)  A  second  remark  is,  .that  since  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  the  state,, 
they  have  some  rights  not  to  be  ignored,  as  well  as  obligations  to  be  observed. 
Chief  among  these  is  prt)tection.  The  state  cannot,  except  for  cause,  punish  its. 
own  creatures,  much  less  do  them  positive  wrong.  It  is  to  be  kep«  in  mind  that 
these  corporations  do  f©r  thjc  state  what  the  state  cannot  do  for  itself  artd  what 
individuals  cannot  do  satisfactorily.  Their  existence  is  a  public  and  commercial 
necessity.  I  am  aware  tlfct  men  say  that  private  corporations  are  organized  solely 
for  the  benefit  o*f  those  who  contribute  the  property  and  who  become  its  con- 
stituent members;  that  the  state  gives  the  franchise  not  for  its  own  benefit,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  the  sole  use  of  the  incorporators,  and  at  their 
solicitation;  that  it  receives  no  Consideration  therefor  and  the  incorporators  give 
none;  that  there  is  no  element  of  contract  but  a  mere  gratuity  in  the  grant  of  cor- 
porate privileges.  This  may  be  technically  true.  I  shall  not  quibble  on  that  point. 
I  am  clear,  however,  that  liiere  is  an  implied  benefit  in  all  such  grants.  The  public 
interest  and  welfare  are  advanced  by  this  means.  The  state  is  serving  the  people 
in  making  provision  by  law  for  such  enterprises.  In  the  case  of  the  corporations 
for  rapid  transit  in  our  cities,  it  cannot  be  successfully  maintained  that  the  city 
and  the  state  have  not  been  greatly  benefitted — some  would  say  even  more  than 
the  individtial  incorporators  or  stockhold«rs.  I  do  not  now  say  that  we  have  not 
often  paid  too  much  for  our  benefits,  that  we  have  not  often  been  wronged  and 
defrauded.  I  only  desire  at  this  point  to  free  our  minds  of  the  somewhat  current 
prejudice  that  corporations  are  necessarily  evil.  The  evil  that  has  grown  up  with 
the  growth  of  corporations  is  not  an  inseparable  part  of  them.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  destroy  them  in  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  abuses.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  law  which  provides  for  their  existence  is  that  corporations  are  for 
the  public  good.  As  such  they  are  brought  into  existence  and  are  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights.  Whether  they  always  meet  the  end  for  which  they  were 
created,  or  whether  they  do  not  receive  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  are 
diflerent  questions. 

(3)  A  third  remark  is,  that  being  the  creatures  of  the  state  they  are  rightfully 
subject  to  control.  The  creatures  should  never  be  greater  than  the  creator.  Every 
child  of  the  state  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  state.  There  is  no  duty  of  the  state 
more  imperative  than  the  control  of  these  creations.  Upon  this  question  public 
sentiment  has  not  been  sufficiently  aroused.  Corporations  are  brought  into  ex- 
istence for  a  specific  purpose.  They  should  be  confined  to  legitimate  business 
and  lawful  methods.  This  works  no  hardship,  but  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
public  welfare  and  the  corporation.  The  failure  here  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
complaint  heard  against  very  many  corporations. 


Let  us,  therefore,  now^  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  law  that  provides  for  the  existence  and  life  of  these  artificial  persons, 
with  the  view  to  discovering  tKe  nature  and  origin  of  the  abuses  that  have  arisen. 

Section  323.5  of  the  Laws  of  Ohio,  passed  18.04.  provides  that  "Corporations 
may  be  formed  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  chapter  for  any  purpose  for  which. 
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individuals  may  lawfully  associate  themselves,  except  for  carrying  on  professional 
business."  Then  follows  the  provision  for  regulating  corporations  formed  for 
buying  and  selling  real  estate.  It  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  this  law  that  tho 
supervision  of  the  state  over  corporations  in  their  origin  is  of  the  most  general 
kind.  The  state  only  inquires  whether  the  purpose  for  whicii  the  persons  join 
themselves  is  lawful.  The  statute  further  provides  that  "If  the  organization  is  for 
profit,  it  must  have  a  capital  stock." 

Section  3243  provides  tkat  "Ten  per  cent,  of  the  stock  should  be  payable  at  the 
time  of  making  the  subscription  and  the  ricidue  thereof  at  such  time  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  required  by  the  directors." 

Section  3244  provides  that  "Upon  the  subscription  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cap- 
ital stock,  the  subscribers,  or  any  five  of  them,  may  proceed  to  organize";  and  the 
same  section  provides  that  "The  incorporators  of  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  any 
person  affected  therel3|r,  to  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  in  the  actual  payment 
of  said  ten  pw  cent,  at  the  time  of  so  certifying." 

This  presumes  upon,  but  does  not  require,  the  payment  of  even  this  ten  per 
cent.  It  thus  appears  that  a  corporation  may  be  formed  without  a  dollar  in  the 
treasury  or  paid  on  the  stock  subscribed. 

Section  8258  provides  that  "The  stockholders  shall  be  held  liable  for  an  ad- 
ditional amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  corporation." 

It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  this  law  that  corporate  business  should  proceed 
upon  an  honorable  and  honest  basis.  The  terms  of  the  law  are,  however,  fatally 
defective  in  securing  such  a  result.  It  is  possible  for  a  company  of  men  not  worth 
a  dollar  to  make  subscription  for  stock  which  they  cannot  pay,  and  proceed  t© 
the  organization  of  a  corporation. 

The  first  high  function  of  a  corporation  is  usuaFly  to  borrow  money.  In  the 
case  supposed,  the  stock  aijd  the  stockholders  combined  would  not  be  security  for 
one  dollar,  while  they  are  authorized  to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remember«d  that  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
a  right  to  presume  that  the  institution  authorized  by  the  stiite  to  do  business  has 
some  property  basis  on  which  its  business  is  transacted.  From  this  brief  review 
three  facts  appear: 

First — A  corporation  may  exist  without  any  paid-up  capital,  although  the 
law  clearly  presumes  upon  a  capital. 

Second — Such  a  corporation,  although  coming  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  may 
not  offw  the  slightest  security  for  its  debts  as  contemplated  in  the  law. 

Third — That  the  law,  while  providing  for  the  organization  of  corporations,  and 
presuming  upon  their  character,  docs  not  exercise  any  sucli  supervision  or  control 
as  to  provide  against  fraudulent  practices. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  a  point  where  we  may  now  see  the  origin  of  the  abuses 
with  which  corporations  are  justly  chargeable.  They  grow  out  of  a  legislation 
constructed  for  honest  purposes,  but  unfortunately  available  as  a  cloak  by  which 
designing  men  may  advance  their  own  interests.  The  character  of  these  evils  is 
determined  largely  by  the  opportunities  afforded.  In  Ohio  we  are  both  better  and 
worse  than  other  states  in  this  respect. 


It  may  now  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  some  specific  abuses  that  may  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  some  observations  are  to  be  made  later.  This  not  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  information  as  of  illustration. 
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Among  the  most  familiar  organizations  of  corporations  giving  rise  to  great 
abuses  may  be  mentioned  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which,  in  its  early  history 
had  a  capital  chiefly  existing  in  the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  two  agreements 
through  which  it  obtained  secret  rebates  from  the  chief  trunk  lines,  not  only  upon 
its  own  shipments,  but  upon  all  the  shipments  of  petroleum  made  by  all  other 
shippers.  By  capitalizing  this  power,  in  twenty  years  a  money  capital  was  ac- 
cumulated of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  special  vice  of  this  company 
was  in  the  secrecy  of  its  management.  Under  the  cover  of  law  it  did  what  could  not 
endure  the  revelation  of  the  witness  stand.  Under  this  scheme  the  material  was 
cheapened  to  the  consumer,  and  this  fact  has  often  been  urged  as  a  justification  of 
the  business.  To  this  two  things  ought  to  be  said:  that  the  cheapening  of  a 
product  would  not  justify  fraud;  and,  second,  it  has  never  been  proved  that  the 
cheapening  was  intended  by  the  company  or  produced  by  it.  Other  influences  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  potent  in  bringing  about  this 
result.  The  vice  of  this  company  is  one  common  to  all  great  corporations.  Until 
some  effective  means  of  investigating  the  bmsiness  of  corporations  be  provided,  we 
may  expect  this  class  of  abuses  to  continue. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  railroads.  If  a  popular  vote  were  taken, 
they  would  probably  be  counted  the  chief  of  sinners.  And,  yet,  they  have  done 
more  to  develop  and  enrich  the  country  than  any  other  class  of  corporations. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  their  abuses.  Sworn  statements  of  ofHcials 
would  furnish  proof  enough. 

They  have  demanded  exorbitant  rates:  they  have  discriminated  in  rates; 
the  famous  "long  and  short  haul"  controversy  suggests  a  long  train  of  evils:  they 
have  favored  one  city  as  against  another;  they  have  "watered'*  their  stocks;  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  they  have  used  undue  influence  with  members  of  legis- 
latures; roads  have  been  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  the  few  as  against  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  small  holders.  Indeed,  so  notorious  is  this  practice 
that  a  Western  judge  stated  to  me  last  summer  that  in  many  cases  a  receivership 
meant  a  deliberate  plan  to  repudiate  debts  and  freeze  out  the  small  stockholders. 
Of  course,  in  all  such  schemes,  the  public  and  some  individuals  suffer.  I  have  re- 
cently seen  an  official  statement  showing  that  a  great  railroad  corporation  had 
a  bonded  indebtedness,  in  addition  to  the  capital  stock  of  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  road.  In  another  instance  the  amount  paid  for  construction  and  equipment 
was  a  trilie  more  than  the  bonds  issued  for  the  same  period.  This  was  exclusive  of 
the  capital  stock.  Such  statements  prove  beyond  question  that  additions  and 
improvements  are  in  some  cases  made  upon  borrowed  capital. 

In  the  biennial  report  of  the  attorney  general  of  Nebraska.  December,  1890,  it 
was  stated  that  "In  many  instances  the  only  money  invested  in  railroads  was  that 
derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  that  the  stock  to  the  same  amount  is  issued 
gratuitously  to  the  stockholders." 

This  statement  would  prove  my  last  statement,  and  is  also  sufficient  to  define 
practically  what  is  meant  by  "watered  stock."  It  is  stock  for  which  an  equivalent 
in  money  or  property  has  not  been  given.  Such  a  practice  has  been  in  some 
cases  defended  as  an  effort  to  make  the  "Capitalization  uniform  to  the  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  its  probable  earning  capacity."  It  is  claimed  to  be  an 
effort  to  solve  a  commercial  question,  not  an  effort  to  cover  up  extortion. 

But  it  does  not  appear  how  or  why  all  "watered  stock"  may  be  so  free  of  fraud. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  many  instances  "watered  stock''  has  been  the  occasion  of 
great  speculative  profits.  Such  stock  does  not  represent  a  value  received  and  is 
fictitious  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  it  be  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  float  bonds  there 
is  a  double  fraud.  At  all  events,  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  lay  claim  for 
interest  on  a  capital  that  does  not  exist.   It  furnishes  a  plausible  reason  for  hiph  rates. 
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That  the  evil  is  not  an  imaginary  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  New  York  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  by  law  that  railroad  stock  may 
not  be  issued  except  for  labor,  property,  or  money;  and  that  no  increase  of 
slock  shall  be  valid  until  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders  at  a 
legally  called  meeting  for  such  purpose  and  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 

It  would  be  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  abuses  justly  chargeable, against  the  railroads.  I  only  add  that  they  il- 
lustrate the  general  truth  ol  inadequate  legislation.  As  corporations— creatures  of 
the  state — ^they  have  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  protection,  but  their  rights  and 
privileges,  have  not  been  well  defined.  They  have  not  been  sufficiently  under  a 
wise  control  of  the  state.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  have  gone  to  excesses. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  plead  that  their  great  benefits  more  than  balance  tl»eir  abuses. 
The  state's  business  is  to  maintain  justice,  rather  than  to  balance  virtues  against 
vices.  The  hopeful  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  railroad  corporations 
have  been  increasingly  mindful  of  an  intelligent  public  sentiment. 

Another  class  of  evils  in  corporations  may  be  illustrated  in  the  processes  of 
reorganization.  It  is  not  uncommoti  that  in  the  case  of  an  unprofitable  entecprise 
a  reorganization  is  effected.  The  stock  is  transferred  irom  the  responsible  to  the 
irresponsible  stockholder,  who  for  fraudulent  purposes  has  consented  to  buy  the 
stock  or  accept  it  as  a  gift.  The  business  is  then  closed  out.  The  responsible  stock- 
holders upon  whom  the  duties  of  the  corporation  are  still  ethically  resting,  have  by 
a  subterfuge  escaped.  A  legal  technicality  has  saved  them.  The  double  liability 
of  the  stockholder  reveals  itself  to  be,  in  such  a  case,  only  a  double  fraud;  while 
the  creditors  bear  their  losses  as  best  they  can. 

REMEDIES. 

It  now  remains  that  some  remedies  be  suggested.  In  considering  these  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  evils  do  not  grow  out  of  the  fact  of 
corporations.  A  study  of  these  artificial  persons  will  convince  any  one  that  if  they 
were  abandoned,  the  same  or  greater  evils  would  probably  rise  from  the  substitute. 

(1)  First  of  all  then,  the  remedy  should  begin  at  the  beginning.  There  does 
not  appear  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  law  should  make  the  organization  of  a 
corporation  so  easy  a  matter.  There  should  be  some  reason  for  its  existence 
other  than  the  desire  of  the  proposed  incorporators.  There  seems  to  be  no  logical 
reason  why  the  state,  having  gone  into  the  business  of  creating  corporations,  should 
be  obliged  to  do  an  unlimited  business.  It  seems  competent  for  the  state  to  say 
what  corporations  or  what  classes  of  corporations  may  or  may  not  exist.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  the  state  should  demand  that  a  proposed  corporation  should  show 
cause  why  it  should  be  taken  under  the  state's  protection. 

(2)  Second,  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  the  state  should  demand  that  every 
corporation  should  have  an  actual  capital  and  not  a  subscription  paper  as  a  basis 
of  business.  This  would  at  least  give  the  actual  incorporators  some  interest  in  the 
business  other  than  to  defraud  innocent  holders.  It  is  through  the  lack  of  actual 
capital  that  some  very  serious  abuses  have  come. 

(3)  Third,  it  is  coini)etent  for  the  state  to  furnish  protection  to  the  public  by 
an  inspection  of  the  business  of  all  corporations,  much  the  same  as  is  now  exercised 
in  the  case  of  insurance  companies  and  national  banks.  The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion set  forth  the  place  and  purpose  of  business.  It  would  greatly  provide  against 
fraud  and  dishonesty  if  a  state  ofticcr  was  required  to  report  annually  the  condition 
of  all  corporations.  Secrecy  of  management  has  brought  about  many  abuses. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  state  may  not  only  see  that  corporations  are  begun 
upon  a  proper  basis,  but  that  they  continue  on  such  a  basis.   This  would  give  some 
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stability  to  securities,  and  be  a  practicable  method  of  relief  from  the  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory  security  now  furnished  under  the  statutory  liability. 

(4)  Fourth,  it  seems  reasonable  and  just  that  concerning  the  increase  of  capital 
stock  and  its  transfer  there  should  be  some  public  recognition.  The  New  York 
law  referred  to  above  provides  for  the  approval  of  both  stockholders  and  the  rail- 
road commissioners.  If  competent  public  authority  should  appraise  all  stocks  and 
corporation  property  and  should  have  authority  to  veto  any  proposed  increase  of 
capital,  many  open  doors  to  fraud  would  be  closed.  The  corporation  is  protected 
in  its  rights,  and  it  seems  but  fair  reciprocity  that  the  public  should  be  protected 
against  fraud  by  such  measures  as  would  require  all  stock  to  represent  actual  prop- 
erty and  all  transfers  to  be  bona  fide. 

(5)  A  fifth  suggestion  has  often  been  made,  namely,  that  a  limit  be  made  upon, 
the  amount  of  bonds  a  corporation  may  issue,  or  that  it  may  be  in  some  way- 
regulated. 

Some  railroad  men  were  discussing  a  new  line  sometime  since,  and  the  question: 
arose  as  to  what  constituted  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  road.  After  several  had. 
expressed  their  miads  upon  the  subject,  with  the  usual  good  and  bad  reasons,  the 
remaining  member  of  the  company  was  appealed  to,  aa4  his  brief  but  characteristic 
istic  reply  was,  "A  basis  for  bonds."  This  man  was  not  only  a  shrewd  railroad 
man.  but  an  honest  confessor.  The  practice  of  railroad  men  is  a  sufficient  reason, 
for  this  sugigestion. 


In  concluding  this  paper  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  one  plea  is  in  the  interest  of 
state  regulation,  and  control  of  all  corporations.  Careful  supervision  might  make 
it  possible  to  detect  the  dishonest  and  fraudulent  and  bring  them  to  punishment. 
The  cure  for  the  evils  that  now  endure  lies  in  this  direction.  The  experience  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  state  control  of  corporations  has  been  successful  beyond  the 
expectation  of  its  most  ardent  advocates.  The  corporations  and  the  people  alike- 
have  come  to  recognize  obedience  to  law  as  the  great  principle  of  the  government. 

In  the  matter  of  relief  there  would  seem  to  be  three  remedies:  The  destruction 
of  all  corporations,  state  ownership,  or  state  control. 

I  need  not  now  add  anything  to  the  argument  against  the  destruction  of  cor- 
porations.  That  is  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

As  to  the  matter  of  state  ownership,  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  ex- 
change of  an  unlimited  number  of  corporations  with  definite  evils,  for  one  corpora- 
tion with  an  unlimited  number  of  evils.  The  state  ownership  of  all  productive  enter- 
prises for  profit,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  popular  government.  Such 
a  proposition  practically  embodies  a  second  proposition  to  revolutionize  the  gov- 
ernment in  that  particular. 

"Better  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of." 

The  third  method,  that  of  state  control,  seems  to  be  in  entire  accord  with- 
popular  government,  and  embodies  no  principle  or  practice  that  would  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  The  best  argument  for  such  control  is  that  where  it  has 
been  most  exercised,  all  parties  have  been  best  pleased. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  when  corporations  are  rapidly  multiplying.  A  study 
of  the  records  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  this  regard,  would  astonish  very  many 
people.  We  may  expect  such  organizations  to  multiply  with  the  increase  of  the 
country's  business.  That  means  that  evils  shall  increase  unless  we  provide  against 
them.  The  interest  of  the  whole  people  demands  that  wise  legislation  shall  pro- 
tect us  from  unscrupulous  methods. 


CONCLUSION. 
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President  Clark:  We  have  another  paper  that  is  right  on  this 
line,  "Exhorbitant  Freight  Rates,  and  the  Remedy  Therefor,"  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Wallace,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  which  we  will  now  listen. 

Mr.  Wallace  on  being  introduced,  presented  the  following  paper: 

PAPER  BY  R.  H.  WALLACE,  CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO. 

Those  who  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  world,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  They  who  change  the  bulk  of  things:  He  who  takes  one 
bushel  of  wheat  and  changes  it  into  twenty  bushels,  or  he  who  takes  a  bushel  of  com 
and  changes  it  into  one  hundred  times  as  much,  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  world 
and  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  To  this  class  may  be  added,  all  agriculture.  There 
is  no  marvel  that  in  all  ages  this  has  been  regarded  as  God's  calling,  and  agri- 
culturists have  been  called  God's  noblemen. 

They  who  change  the  form  of  things:  He  who  takes  a  piece  of  timber  worth 
but  a  trifle,  and  changes  it  into  a  piece  of  furniture  worth  many  times  as  much,  or 
he  who  takes  a  pound  of  steel  worth  but  a  few  cents,  and  changes  it  into  hair  springs 
for  watches  worth  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  also  adds  to  the  world's  wealth, — ^is 
equally  the  benefactor  of  mankind.  To  this  class  must  be  added  all  who  manu- 
facture. Not  only  those  who  are  employed  in  the  great  factories  of  the  world,  but 
those  who  work  in  the  small  and  even  solitary  shops.  It  would  be  unfair  for  me 
to  omit  to  mention  those  who  toil  in  the  domestic  factories  of  the  world;  the 
homes  of  men.  The  women,  when  you  consider  that  their  work  consists  largely 
of  manufacturing  food  for  the  table,  clothes  for  the  person,  and  articles  for  all 
household  purposes,  have  large  share  in  the  world's  great  workshop  of  changing 
the  form  of  things. 

They  who  change  the  location  of  things:  He  who  will  take  a  tree  from  where  it  is 
useless,  and  necessarily  worthless  to  where  it  is  needed  for  use,  and  is  of  much 
value,  or  he  who  will  take  a  ton  of  coal  or  ore  or  any  other  thing,  and  so  change  its 
location  that  the  world  may  use  it  for  its  comfort  and  wealth,  is  no  less  a  blessing 
to  mankind,  and  does  his  full  share  towards  the  world's  wealth.  This  includes 
all  commerce.  Commerce  is  defined  to  mean,  "The  exchange  of  merchandise  on  a 
large  scale,  between  different  places  or  communities;  extended  trade,  or  traffic." 
In  its  wider  application,  it  means  the  distribution  of  things  needed  for  the  use  of 
mankind.  So  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  such  distribution  may  properly  be  said 
to  be  engaged  in  commerce. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  will  consider  the  branch  of  commerce 
known  as  the  carrying  business,  or  they  who  change  the  location  of  things. 
Things  derive  their  value  as  much  from  their  location  as  from  their  inherent 
qualities.  Timber  in  the  forest,  coal  or  ore  in  the  mine  or  on  the  tipple,  grain 
in  the  shock  or  elevator,  are  things  worthless,  could  they  not  be  carried  to  where 
they  are  needed.  The  importance  therefore  of  transportation  is  so  apparent  that 
the  above  will  be  sufficient  introduction  to  it. 

The  methods  of  transportation  are  now  practically  confined  to  three:  Wagon, 
by  horse  power.  In  the  earlier  times  the  pack  upon  the  backs  of  animals  was  the 
common  and  best  method  for  land  transportation.  Cotemporoary,  however, 
with  the  pack  was  the  natural  water  way.  The  sail  vessel  was  the  vehicle  of 
trade  for  sea  and  river. 

As  civilization  progressed,  the  wagon  with  the  animal  attached  supplemented 
the  pack  for  land  use.  Our  later  civilization  has  largely  supplanted  the  sail  vessel 
for  water  trade,  by  the  great  steamer,  and  land  trade  by  the  magnificent  rail  road 
train.    No  method  of  transportation  short  of  those  of  the  present,  would  meet  the 
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demand  of  to-day.  Since  things  must  depend  so  largely  upon  location  for  their 
values,  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that  some  sections  of  the  country  have  a 
marked  advantage  over  other  sections.  If  one  section  is  nearer  to  what  the 
world  calls  a  market  for  its  products,  that  is,  where  its  products  are  to  be  used, 
than  another,  it  will  have  a  decided  advantage.  The  producer  will  have  to  pay 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  they  who 
are  near  the  great  channels  of  commerce,  will  grow  rich  more  rapidly  than  those 
more  remote.  Transportation  rates  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  goods, 
should  be  in  such  proportion  to  other  branches  of  industry,  that  those  engaged, 
should  be  on  an  equality  with  other  industries.  Recognizing  this  principle  of 
equality,  we  ask,  are  the  farmers  of  Ohio  on  an  equality  with  some  other  sections 
of  the  country?  In  answer  to  this  question,  I  remark  that  the  shippers  of  Ohio  are 
at  a  mortal  disadvantage  with  the  great  Northwest.  Our  location  places  us  where 
we  should  be  as  well  situated  as  almost  any  part  of  our  great  country. 

A  ton  of  freight  can  be  transported  from  the  farthest  western  end  of  our 
great  lake  system  to  New  York,  cheaper,  by  far,  than  the  same  freight  can  be 
from  central  Ohio.  This  fact  renders  producing  by  our  farmers  especially  pre- 
carious, for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  in  position  to  compete  with  the  great 
Northwest.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  water  transportation  and  that  of  rail- 
roads is  so  great  that  unless  some  relief  can  be  given  to  the  Ohio  farmers,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  either  change  the  character  of  their  productions,  or  abandon  their 
Ohio  farms,  and  move  to  the  great  Northwest. 

What  are  the  causes  of  these  high  freight  rates? 

I  am  frank  to  admit  that  the  railroads  cannot  materially  lessen  the  present 
rates,  and  longer  maintain  themselves.  Few  of  them  are  now  able  to  get  enough 
out  of  their  business  to  pay  any  dividend  on  the  investment,  and  many  of  them 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  many  more  of  them  are  in  danger  of 
failure.  The  cause  lies  deeper  than  the  mere  surface;  one  of  the  causes  is  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  too  many  parallel  railroads.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  great  hurry  to 
have  many  railroads,  the  people  have  forgotten  that  it  is  possible  to  get  more  of 
them  than  the  business  of  the  country  will  sustain.  No  country  is  the  richer  for 
having  more  of  anything  of  this  nature,  than  its  business  requires. 

To  illustrate  this  fact,  there  is  a  coal  field  in  Ohio  having  four  railroads  pene- 
trating it,  any  two  of  which  can  do  the  entire  business  of  the  four,  without  any 
additional  equipments,  and  one  of  them  can  be  so  equipped  as  to  do  the  entire 
business  of  all. 

These  roads  do  not  cut  the  rates,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  ruin  all  of  them. 
But  they  pool  their  interests,  and  then  contend  for  the  business.  There  are  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  in  this  miserable  farce.  They  affect  to  see  relief 
to  this  situation  in  an  additional  road  for  this  section.  A  practical  subsidy  has 
been  granted  to  a  corporation  by  the  state  legislature,  to  help  them  build  such  a 
road.  Already  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  idle  capital  tied  up  in  these  four  roads. 
The  interest  on  the  investment,  is  sufficient  to  overburden  the  people  of  the 
Hocking  Valley.  There  are  a  great  number  of  idle  men  in  this  section  that  have 
annually  to  be  kept  by  outside  charities.  It  is  bad  political  economy  to  pauperize 
workingmen  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  speculators.  Speculators  hasten,  however, 
to  lay  still  heavier  burdens  upon  an  already  overburdened  public  by  building  more 
roads  where  they  are  not  needed.  The  above  will  apply  to  all  sections  where  there 
are  parallel  railroads.  A  farmer  who  has  work  and  feed  for  one  horse  is  not  bene- 
fited by  the  purchase  of  another.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have, 
instead  of  one  well-fed  horse,  capable  of  doing  his  work  well,  two  half-starved 
horses  incapable  of  doing  his  work  half  as  well  as  one  well-fed  horse  would  do  it. 
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or  he  must  cheat  some  one  out  of  feed  enough  to  supply  the  other.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  effect  of  parallel  railroads.  This,  therefore,  in  the  necessity  of  things* 
becomes  a  prolific  cause  of  exorbitant  freight  rates.  The  second  cause  is  found" 
in  the  fact  that  most  all  of  the  railroads  are  heavily  in  debt.  Their  earnings  must 
be  disproportionate  to  other  branches  of  public  service.  Many  of  the  railroads 
are  mortgaged  for  double  and  sometimes  triple  what  they  can  be  sold  for,  or  it 
would  cost  to  build  them.  How  this  state  of  things  came  about,  I  am  not  fully- 
informed.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  craze  for  bonding  railroads,  until 
the  whole  system  seems  to  be  so  heavily  burdened  with  debt  that  the  earnings 
seem  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  service  rendered.  This  may  account  for  the 
colossal  fortunes  of  railroad  magnates.  The  interest  on  this  enormous  indebtedness, 
must  be  paid,  and  money  for  current  expenses  must  be  had.  The  roads  must  earn 
this  sum.  The  volume  of  business  will  not  do  it  at  reasonable  rates.  So  exorbitant 
rates  must  be  charged.  I  think  that  one  of  the  financial  questions  of  the  day  is^ 
how  to  pay  off  these  enormous  debts,  without  readjustment  of  almost  the  whole 
system  of  railroads.  To  continue  the  present  oppressive  freight  rates  will  be  to- 
break  up  the  producers  and  ruin  the  consumers.  Not  to  continue  them  will  be  to 
break  up  the  railroads.  Somebody  must  pay  these  debts,  or  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  lose  their  investment.  I  do  not  believe  the  roads  can  materially  lessen 
these  rates  without  niin  to  themselves,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Ohio  farmers, 
cannot  longer  pay  them  and  successfully  compete  with  farmers  of  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  very  radical  disturbance  of  our  system  of  transportation 
would  not  seriously  damage  the  business  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  facts,  what 
is  the  safest  remedy  for  this  crying  evil?  It  will  require  wiser  heads  than  mine 
to  work  out  to  its  ultimate  end  this  great  problem.  I  may  suggest,  however,  one 
or  two  things  that  may  help  us  to  reach  a  final  solution. 

Since  parallel  roads  are  such  a  prolific  cause  of  high  rates  of  freight,  let  us  have 
no  more  of  them,  for  every  one  of  these  must  add  to  the  burdens  that  already  retard 
our  business.  Because  the  more  money  we  invest  in  new  roads  which  adds  nothing 
to  the  demand  for  freights,  will  require  the  payment  of  interest  that  can  only  be  had 
by  higher  rates.  Where  railroads  have  come  into  competition  with  water  ways 
the  latter  have  always  dominated  the  rates.  Wherever  there  are  water  lines,  the 
rates  are  low  and  when  these  freeze  up,  or  for  any  reason  are  out  of  use,  rail- 
road rates  immediately  go  up.  Where  there  is  no  water  competition,  railroad  rates 
are  always  high.  The  difference  between  us  of  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  those 
living  along  the  great  lake  water  way  in  this  regard  is  startling.  A  farmer  who- 
lives  in  the  northern  half  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  difference  in  freights  between  his 
home  and  the  nearest  point  on  the  lake  to  New  York,  on  his  wheat  crop  alone  this 
year  would  pay  his  entire  tax  for  the  year  and  leave  him  fifty  dollars  for  other 
purposes.  Thisfacthasbeen  verified  ina  number  of  other  instances.  If  theOhio  farm- 
ers could  have  the  advantage  of  water  rates,  it  would  leave  them  a  nice  margin  to  bridge 
over  hard  times.  What  is  said  of  this  kind  of  freight  is  practically  true  of  all  other 
kinds.  There  is  little  wonder  that  the  Northwest  and  lake  region,  because  of  thtir 
magnificent  water  way,  are  far  outstripping  the  interior  in  the  race  for  wealth.  As 
an  example  of  this:  During  the  two  decades  from  1870  to  1890,  the  four  great 
lake  cities  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago  increased  in  population  two- 
hundred  and  nine  per  cent.,  and  in  commerce  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  per 
cent.,  while  the  four  inland  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  during  the  same  period,  increased  forty  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  population 
and  forty-seven  per  cent,  in  commerce. 

These  startling  facts  demand  that  some  permanent  remedy  for  this  unfair  dis* 
crimination  between  sections  equally  fertile  and  rich,  naturally,  be  decided  upon^ 
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Our  natural  water  ways  must  be  improved  so  as  to  render  them  available,  and 
\vhere  there  are  no  available  natural  ways,  let  us  make  artificial  ones.  Since  the 
above  was  written  a  gentleman,  who  is  a  maniffacturer  of  drain  tile,  told  me  that  the 
freight  rate  on  tile  from  his  works  on  the  Ohio  river  over  to  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
three  and  one-half  dollars  per  ton,  while  the  rate  from  the  Hudson  river,  abovt 
an  equal  distance,  was  but  seveny-five  cents  per  ton.  The  difference  between  these 
two  points  in  freight  alone  is  fatal  to  our  trade.  It  made  but  little  difference  to  the 
Ohio  farmer,  who  could  get  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel  for  his  wheat  and  one 
dollar  for  his  corn,  what  he  paid  in  freight  to  market.  He  could  pay  ten  cents  per 
bushel  and  still  have  a  good  profit.  But  now  when  he  gets  but  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
for  wheat,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  corn,  ten  cents  per  bushel  freight  means  ruin  to 
his  business  It  is  apparent  to  you  all,  gentlemen,  that  this  question  is  vital  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state.  It  becomes  your  duty,  by  all  means  in  your  power, 
to  secure  such  a  canal  for  Ohio,  connecting  the  Ohio  river  with  the  lakes,  as 
the  Erie  canal.  Such  a  water  way  would  connect  Ohio  by  direct  line  with  the 
sea  board.  This  would  give  Ohio  producers  such  freight  rates  as  would  place  them 
upon  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Recognizing  this  fact,  United  States 
Congress  has  ordered  a  survey  across  Ohio,  of  three  lines  for  such  canal.  The  re- 
port, which  will  be  made  in  a  few  days,  will  show  that  any  one  of  these  lines  is 
both  feasible  and  practicable.  There  are  already  two  such  lines  of  canal  across 
the  state,  that  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  canal.  It  seems  strange,  when  the  need  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  so  apparent,  that 
there  should  be  so  much  indifference,  not  to  say  opposition  to  such  a  scheme,  upon 
the  part  of  so  many  Ohio  farmers. 

I  will  note  a  few  of  the  objections  now  urged  against  such  a  work.  It  is  said 
that  canals  have  had  their  day  and  can  never  be  made  useful  again.  The  fact  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  railroads  is  to  consolidation,  and  monopoly,  and  the  oppression 
of  both  the  producer  and  consumer,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection.  If  they 
have  seen  their  day,  why  are  the  railroads  so  anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the  way? 
There  is  now  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  canals  throughout  the  world,  be- 
cause they  are  more  and  more  regarded  as  the  great  regulators  of  freight  rates. 
In  Europe  many  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually  upon  them;  and 
Europe  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  railroad  monopoly  either.  New  York  will  now  bond 
the  state  for  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  and  enlarge  her  canals.  Ohio,  who 
needs  such  watcf  ways  as  much,  or  more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  is  per- 
mitting her  canals  to  fall  into  decay  from  sheer  neglect,  or  is  allowing  them  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  great  corporations  for  naught  It  is  said,  again,  that  such  water  ways 
would  cost  too  much.  Do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  your  railroads  are  now  , 
costing  you  too  much.  One  road  in  Ohio,  at  one  time  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
state,  and  with  less  than  three  hundred  miles  of  track,  was  bonded  for  thirty 
millions  of  dollars.  Enough  to  build  a  canal  eight  feet  deep  one  and  one-half  times 
across  the  state.  The  Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads  is  valued  at  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  The  canals  put  in  first  class  condition  and  built,  wherever 
available,  would  cost  but  a  moiety  compared  with  railroads.  It  is  said  that  they  will 
not  pay.  Nor  should  they  be  expected  to.  They  should  be  free  public  highways; 
free  to  everybody  who  will  do  business  upon  them.  They  will  then  be  cheap  to 
the  Ohio  farmer.  No  one  expects  High  street  in  Columbus  to  pay  the  city  anything, 
nor  does  any  one  think  of  abandoning  it  because  the  city  does  not  receive  anythmg 
from  it.  New  York  never  gets  a  dollar  from  her  canals,  and  yet  she  spends  three 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  annually,  in  keeping  them  in  repair. 

There  is  no  cry  therefore  of  the  abandonment  of  them.- because  they  do  not 
pay.  That  they  will  be  efficient  carriers  of  freights,  consider,  that  while  it  costs  now 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred  to  haul  heavy  freights  to  New  York  by  rail,  with  such  a 
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canal,  good  engineers  have  estimated  that  it  would  cost  not  more  than  four  cents 
by  such  a  water  way.  This  difference  is  a  good  margin  on  cither  farming  or 
manufacturing. 

Ohio  owned  at  one  time  property  in  her  water  ways,  that  if  she  owned  now, 
would  bring  in  round  numbers  forty  million  dollars.  She  now  owns  what  is  valued 
by  the  canal  commission  at  twenty-five  millions.  The  other  fifteen  million  dollars 
worth  is  now  occupied  by  railroads,  and  until  very  recently  the  state  never  got 
a  dollar  for  it.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  million  dollars  worth  of  it  was  literally  given  to 
the  railroads.  Legislators  have  been  guilty  of  great  imprudence,  not  to  use  stronger 
terms,  in  thus  giving  away  to  oppressive  corporations  such  valuable  property  be- 
longing to  an  already  tax-burdened  people.  The  remainder  of  this  vast  property 
is  now  being  sought  after  by  speculators  who,  under  the  specious  cry  of  ridding 
the  state  of  expensive  and  worthless  property,  have  for  themselves  gigantic 
schemes  of  confiscations.  Behind  them  are  to  be  found  great  corporations.  When 
there  is  a  bill  for  abandonment  of  any  part  of  our  canals  before  the  legislature,  it 
is  .safe  to  say  that  there  is  a  job  of  some  kind  in  it.  Look  behind  the  curtain  and 
you  will  likely  find  some  great  corporation  who  is  putting  up  for  the  scheme.  We 
are  making  a  mistake,  almost  fatal,  if  we  give  up  any  part  of  this  valuable  prop- 
erty, but  if  it  is  given  up  let  it  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  let  us  be  sure  the 
state  gets  the  money.  The  history  of  the  past  has  been  one  of  which  the  state  cannot 
be  proud  in  this  regard. 

Let  us  hold  our  legislators  to  a  strict  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
this  very  important  question,  and  insists  upon  the  improvement  of  their  water  ways 
as  the  best  means  of  protecting  ourselves  against  bankruptcy. 

The  President:  The  discussion  of  these  papers  will  now  be  opened 
by  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham. 

Col.  Brigham:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Dodge's  address  is  to  be 
along  the  same  line,  and  I  will  ask  that  this  be  presented  before  anything 
is  said. 

Hon.  Martin  Dodge,  of  Cleveland,  was  here  introduced  and  spoke 
upon  "Better  Roads  and  Larger  Profits." 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

I  noticed  that  the  Governor  this  morning,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  said  that 
the  number  of  farms  in  Ohio  is  greater  than  the  number  in  any  other  state.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  also,  having  owned  a  number  of  these  farms  myself,  that  the  more  we 
have  had  of  them  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  greater  the  loss  has  been,  for 
so  far  as  I  have  had  any  knowledge,  experience  or  observation,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  declining  most  rapidly  in  most  parts 
of  the  state  during  that  period.  And  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  the  loss 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  whole  state  had  been  during  this  period,  having,  as  I  say, 
sustained  a  small  portion  of  it  myself.  I  made  a  hasty  computation  while  the  Gov- 
ernor was  speaking,  of  what  I  think  is  the  approximate  loss  we  have  already  en- 
dured by  this  depression.  Estimating  the  quantity  of  agricultural  land  in  the  state 
at  twenty-five  million  acres,  and  supposing  that  the  decrease  in  its  value,  upon  the 
average,  has  been  twenty  dollars  per  acre — and  I  think  it  has  certainly  been  that 
much — the  loss  would  be  five  hundred  million  dollars.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  days  the  Ohio  State  Journal  has  published  answers  to  eight  different  ques- 
tions which  it  sent  out  to  numerous  correspondents  in  the  state,  asking,  among 
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other  things,  what  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  land  had  been  during  a  period  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years;  and  it  states  there  is  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  the  answers 
to  that  one  questions,  showing  that  the  depreciation  has  been  about  fifty  per 
rent.  I  think  this  is  not  far  from  the  true  figure,  but  suppose  we  have  lost 
only  twenty  dollars  per  acre  on  the  agricultural  land  in  the  state,  it  would  make  ah 
aggregate  loss  of  five  hundred  million  dollars. 

I  was  very  glad  the  Governor  advised  us  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers 
and  also  that  he  would  advise  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  do  anything  and 
everything  that  could  be  done  consistently  to  bring  relief  to  the  whole  people,  and 
especially  to  the  agriculturalists.  While  the  Governor  did  not  speak  about  this  de- 
preciation I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  knowledge  of  it,  though  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  anyone  has  a  full  appreciation  of  the  immensity  of  the  loss.  I  have  con- 
sidered this  very  much,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  anything  that  can  be  done,  either 
through  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  or  through  any  other  means,  to 
bring  any  relief  or  benefit  that  can  be  brought  to  this  great  and  worthy  class  of 
people. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  transportation  affects  the  profits  of  industry 
and  even  the  wages  of  labor,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  agricultural  industry 
and  labor  bestowed  upon  lands.  Those  lands  that  are  remote  from  the  means  of 
transportation  or  inaccessible  are  of  little  value  and  maybe  even  worthless,  while  other 
lands  of  no  better  quality  but  more  favorably  situated  as  to  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, are  higher  priced  in  proportion  to  the  transportation  facilities.  The  cheapest 
means  we  have  or  know  of  is  transportation  by  steamships  upon  deep  water,  which 
is  so  low  that  a  ton  can  be  carried  a  thousand  miles  upon  the  great  lakes  for  one 
dollar  and  tweny-five  cents,  or  less.  The  next  in  cheapness  is  transportation  on  the 
steam  cars,  which  upon  the  average  in  the'  State  of  Ohio,  is  about  one-half  cent  a 
ton  per  mile,  and  less  upon  the  long  haul.  So  that  on  the  average  a  ton  can  be 
carried  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  Next 
in  cheapness  is  transportation  by  electric  cars  upon  the  highways. 

This  is  a  new  and  only  partially  tried  means  of  transportation.  I  will  not  say 
it  is  an  untried  means,  for  it  has  been  sufficiently  tried  to  have  passed  by  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  I  have  estimated  from  various  points  of  view,  and  from 
data  which  I  will  not  take  time  to  g^ve  you  now,  that  the  rate  of  transportation  upon 
such  cars  can  be,  and  is,  where  in  use,  not  to  exceed  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
That,  you  will  observe,  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  average  prevailing  rate  upon  the 
steam  cars.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  think  my  estimate  is  high,  for  I  have  made 
liberal  allowances,  but  I  will  assume  that  to  be  the  rate  that  is  attained  where  these 
cars  have  been  used  and  that  may  be  attained  everywhere  where  they  will  be  used. 
That  then,  would  give  us  a  means  of  transporting  a  ton  twenty  five  miles  at  the  same 
cost,  that  is,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (which  I  use  as  a  sort  of  measure 
here),  that  it  now  costs  to  transport  upon  the  steam  cars  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
or  steamships  one  thousand  miles. 

The  next  and  last  that  I  shall  mention,  and  the  most  expensive  means  we  have 
in  use,  is  that  of  animal  power;  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  transportation  by  animal 
power  is  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  In  other  words,  we  are  only  able  to 
move  by  horse  power  for  the  same  cost,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  as  against  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  which  we  can  reach  with 
the  electric  cars,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  the  steam  cars  or  one  thousand 
miles  with  the  steamships. 

How  the  application  of  these  various  means  have  already  affected  the  value  of 
land  and  have  made  it  possible  for  your  competitors  upon  the  free  lands  in  the 
west  a  thousand  miles  away,  to  bring  in  their  products  and  take  the  home  market3 
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at  your  doors,  I  shall  not  have  time  during  the  limited  period  allowed  me,  to  explain 
in  detail,  but  you  are  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  fact,  and  you  are  un- 
doubtedly familiar  with  the  effect  that  it  has  had  by  way  of  depression. 


I  will  state  that  the  official  report  of  the  Ohio  Road  Commission  of  1893, 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  was  the  first  official  document 
-ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country  calling  attention  to  the  slight 
progress  made  in  reducing  cost  of  transportation  by  animal  power  as 
•compared  with  the  progress  made  in  every  other  field  of  development, 
and  suggesting  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  departure  by  the 
application  of  inanimate  power  to  take  the  place  of  animal  power  as  a  universal  system 
of  transportation,  and  also  stating  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  is  twenty- 
five  cents  under  the  prevailing  system  by  horse  power.  This  figure  was  arrived  at 
by  data  gathered  from  the  long  hauls  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States  from 
the  Missouri  river  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast;  and  short  hauls  in  various 
counties  of  Ohio  from  five  to  eight  miles,  upon  such  material  as  lumber,  wood 
and  timber,  and  the  agricultural  products  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  rail- 
road stations;  and  the  still  shorter  hauls  in  larger  cities  from  boat  landings  and 
railroad  terminals  from  one  to  five  miles,  especially  upon  coal,  lumber,  stone,  brick 
:and  heavy  building  materials.  In  Mexico  for  hundreds  of  years  their  only  means 
of  transportation  was  that  of  animal  power;  and  their  cheapest  rate,  between  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  at  the  sea  coast  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  272  miles,  was 
twenty-six  cents  a  ton  a  mile.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  this  rate  of  transportation  below 
twenty-six  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  it  is  a  more  remarkable  fact  that  in  our  own 
country  and  in  our  own  time  with  all  the  improvements  that  we  have  made 
touching  the  means  of  production  and  the  means  of  transportation,  we  have  done 
but  little  better  than  our  less  enterprising  neighbors  in  so  far  as  we  have  adhered 
to  animal  power  as  a  means  of  transportation. 

The  correctness  of  my  figures  upon  the  excessive  cost  of  transportation  by 
minimal  power  has  been  challenged,  but  never  successfully,  and  it  affords  me  g^at 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  to-day  a  confirmation  of  those  figures  from 
the  highest  authority.  About  the  same  time  the  official  report  of  the  Ohio  Road 
Commission  was  made  and  published,  in  1893,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  to  a  law  passed  by  Congress  in  March  of  that  year,  appointed  General 
Roy  Stone  as  a  special  agent  to  gather  data  and  report  in  reference  to  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  building  roads  and  the  cost  of  transportation  over 
them.  I  have  lately  received  from  Gen.  Stone  the  advance  sheets  of  bulletin  Ko.  19, 
in  which  he  states,  after  two  years  of  investigation  of  this  subject  with  the  aid  of  Ae 
division  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  reports  hare  been 
gathered  from  twelve  hundred  counties,  giving  the  average  len^h  of  haul  in  miles 
from  farms  to  market  or  shipping  points;  the  average  weight  of  load  hauled  and  the 
average  cost  per  ton  per  mile.  The  figures  show  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  in  the  Eastern  States  is  thirty-two  cents;  in  the  Northern  States  twenty-seven 
cents;  in  the  Middle  Southern  States  thirty-one  cents;  in  the  Cotton  States  twenty- 
live  cents;  in  the  Prairie  States  twenty-two  cents;  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Mountain  States  twenty-two  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  twenty-five  cents,  thus 
confirming,  to  a  fraction,  the  figures  published  in  the  report  of  the  Ohio  Road 
Commission  in  1893. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  facj  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  that  the  rate  of 
transportation  with  horse  power  is  and  always  has  been  excessively  high,  and  that 
the  inyxrovement  made  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  century  to  ccntar? 
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along  that  line  has  been  very  slight  indeed,  and  all  of  the  evidence  from  ancient 
history  down  to  the  most  recent  tests  alike  show  a  high  rate  and  but  slight  im- 
provement compared  with  the  progress  made  in  other  departments  of  industry  or 
by  other  means  of  transportation.  Now,  it  being  true,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  vaJue 
of  land  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  affected  by  the  cost  of  transportation,  we  should 
-expect  to  find  that  where  so  high  a  rate  as  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile  prevails, 
that  the  land  would  diminish  in  value  and  that  the  rewards  of  labor  bestowed  upon 
such  lands  would  grow  less  and  less.  What  we  should  expect  to  find  we  do  find.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  careful  observer  to  get  his  information  through  official  re- 
ports by  way  of  figures,  for  he  can  see  before  him  the  evidence  of  this  excessive 
cost  of  transportation  in  the  diminished  price  of  land  and  the  diminished  rewards 
of  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  The  price  of  land  decreases  in  almost  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  over  which  the  agricuhural  products  must  be  transported 
by  horse  power.  The  greater  the  distance  the  less  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  less 
the  reward  of  labor  bestowed  upon  it 

In  the  Ohio  report  of  1893  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  moved  by  horse  power 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1892,  was  estimated  at  live  hundred  million  tons; 
the  average  distance  at  eight  miles.  The  cost  of  moving  this  tonnage  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  a  mile,  would  be  one  billion  dollars,  which  was  stated  to  be  the 
cost  of  operating  the  wagon  roads  for  one  year.  How  this  great  burden  could  be 
partially  lifted  from  the  people  was  the  main  question  considered  and  reported 
"upon  by  the  commission,  and  we  indicated  that  by  substituting  inanimate  power  for 
animal  power  for  transportation  ntpon  the  highways  it  would  be  possible  to 
-eliminate  four-fifths  of  this  expense  from  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  one  billion  dollars  being  required  two  hundred  million  dollars  would  be 
sufficient,  learing  a  net  garin  to  tiie  people  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  present  cost, 
•or  eight  hundred  million  dollars  annmlly. 

These  figures,  though  expressly  stated  to  be  estimates  and  approximations, 
liave  also  been  substantially  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  the  United  States 
government  through  the  office  of  road  inquiry.  The  same  bulletin  to  which  I  have 
referred  gives  the  gross  weight  of  the  entire  agricultural  product  of  the  year  1895 
at  two  hundred  and  nineteen  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons,  to  which  is  added  ninety-three  million  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  wood  and  lumber.  This  latter  item  being 
one-fourth  of  the  total  product  of  the  forests  and  considered  as  that  proportion  of 
the  whole  which  is  transported  upon  the  public  roads  by  animal  power.  The  agrl- 
■cultural  products  consumed  upon  the  farms  are  offset  by  other  items  transported  to 
the  farms,  such  as  building  materials,  coal,  farm  machinery  and  merchandise,  so 
that  the  total  agricultural  product  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  tonnage  moved 
over  the  road.  Adding  these  two  items  together,  that  is  to  say,  the  agricultural  pro- 
•duct  and  one-fourth  of  the  forestry  product,  we  have  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  million  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  tons.  The  cost  of  transporting  this  gross  tonnage  over  the  average 
•distance,  which  the  bulletin  states  as  twelve  and  one-tenth  miles,  at  the  average 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  makes  three  dollars  and  two  cents 
.per  ton,  and  the  entire  cost  of  .moving  this  annual  tonnage  at  that  rate  gives  a 
grand  total  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  million  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents.  Supposing  this 
could  be  moved  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per  ton  instead  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  the  cost  would  then  be  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  million  two  hundred 
^nd  eighty-two  thousand  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  and  the 
saving  would  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  estimated  saving  according  to  the  Ohio  report  of  1893.  That  estimate  being 
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eight  hundred  million  dollars;  the  present  figures,  based  upon  reports  of  one* 
of  the  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  being  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and? 
thirty-two  dollars.. 

These  figures,  I  know,  are  great,  beyond  the  power  of  any  mind  to  fully  conceive, 
and  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  state  and  upon  the  country  must  be  equally 
great,  provided  we  can  substitute  for  the  present  costly  method  the  more 
economical  one  for  which  I  have  been  so  long  contending.  No  internal  im- 
provement was  ever  proposed  by  any  state  or  by  any  country  which  gave  promise  of 
so  great  results  or  that  was  attended  with  so  great  benefits  to  so  large  a  number 
of  people  as  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  transportation  by  inanimate 
power  upon  the  highways  to  take  the  place  of  animal  power  as  a  universal  system 
for  moving  all  the  products  of  the  country  as  well  as  all  of  the.  people  that  are  now 
moved  upon  the  common  roads  by  animal  power. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  immensity  of  this  traffic  that  constantly  goes  by 
animal  power  upon  the  roads,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  great  cost  of  this 
transportation,  although  it  is  true  that  the  ordinary  individual  is  unconscious  of  this- 
cost  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  ordinarily  pay  in  money;  but  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  paid  by  the  producer  and  is  merged  in  with  the  cost  of  production.  It 
is  also  true,  as  Captain  Wallace  said,  that  when  the  price  of  agricultural  products- 
was  high  it  was  not  necessary  to  figure  very  close,  whether  it  cost  two  dollars  a 
ton  or  three  dollars  a  ton,  or  whether  it  cost  ten  cents  a  bushel  or  five  cents  a  bushel 
for  transportation,  because  the  profit  on  production  and  the  increase  that  resulted 
in  the  value  of  the  land  was  such  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  figure  close.  Large 
profits  were  always  made;  but  when  we  come  to  the  small  prices  we  now  have  it  is 
material  to  consider  what  part  of  this  cost  is  transportation  and  what  part  is  produc- 
tion. And  if  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  you  are  paying  five  times  as  much  for  the 
cost  of  transportation  as  you  ought,  then  you  are  laboring  to  such  a  great  dis- 
advantage that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  succeed.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete,  with  this  expensive  horse  power,, 
against  those  who  have  the  better  and  cheaper  means.  And  it  is  true,  as  you  know 
and  must  take  notice  of,  that  farmers  in  some  places  do  have  the  cheaper  means. 
We  have  the  cheap  steamboat  on  long  distances;  cheap  steam  car  rates  on  compara- 
tively long  distances,  and  it  is  also  true,  though  doubtless  a  new  fact  which  you 
have  not  considered,  that  in  some  places  they  have  the  electric  car  service.  Out  of 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  where  I  live,  we  have  numerous  suburban  lines,  one  over 
thirty  mles,  another  over  twenty-five  miles  and  others  projected  in  every  direction,, 
and  wherever  the  tests  have  been  made  the  results  have  been  very  beneficial;  not 
only  have  the  results  been  beneficial  in  reference  to  the  immediate  service,  but  the 
effect  upon  the  land  value  has  been  instant  and  uniform.  No  case  can  be  found 
where  the  electric  roads  have  been  built  that  they  have  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  And  right  in  connection  with  that,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  also  true  that  where  the  macadamized  roads,  or  free  turnpike  roads- 
have  been  built  during  late  years,  at  an  excessive  cost  taxed  upon  the  lands  lying  in 
the  vicinity,  the  value  of  the  land  has  not  only  failed  to  respond  to  the  expected  in- 
crease, but  there  has  really  been  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  land;  andi 
what  was  intended  as  a  benefit  has  been  a  failure,'  not  on  account  of  the  road,  but 
in  spite  of  that  kind  of  improvement  It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  other  days  wheik 
the  horse  power  was  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  prevailing  means,  that  such 
roads  did  add  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  so  much  improvement  has  been  made 
by  other  means  and  so  little  in  the  case  of  horse  power,  that  the  horse  power  is- 
no  longer  a  cheap  means  of  transportation,  and  therefore  roads  built  for 
purposes  of  horse  power  do  not  add  to  the  land  value  as  they  once 
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did.  What  I  am  claiming  is  that  the  only  way  to  restore  this  value  is  to  bring  \x% 
such  improvements  as  will  put  us  on  more  nearly  equal  terms  with  our  com^ 
petitors  than  anything  we  now  have. 


I  am  contending  for  a  new  and  universal  system  of  transportation  upon  the 
common  roads  of  this  coimtry  without  the  aid  of  animal  power,  mainly  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First  of  all,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  secure  either  cheap  or  rapid  trans- 
portation by  horse  power.  The  average  prevailing  rate  to-day  is  twenty-five  cents, 
a  ton  a  mile  and  no  amount  of  expenditure  of  public  money  for  public  roads  can  re- 
duce this  very  much,  because  the  power  itself  is  both  weak  and  costly  and  the 
amount  of  power  required  for  moving  vehicles  over  the  best  road  is  from  five  to 
eight  times  that  which  would  be  required  to  move  the  same  load  over  smooth, 
steel  rails.  We  have  reached  the  limit  of  horse  power  and  the  units  of  resistance 
in  transporatation  cannot  be  overcome  with  true  economy  by  such  means. 

In  the  second  place,  a  changed  system  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  more- 
than  a  matter  of  choice,  because  already  by  steamships  and  steam  cars  and  electric 
cars,  in  some  places,  the  rates  of  transportation  have  been  so  reduced  that  those  not 
enjoying  such  rates  are  unable  to  compete  with  those  who  do  enjoy  them,  and  as 
a  result  the  competition  is  so  uneven  that  those  who  are  without  the  cheap  means- 
are  being  gradually  crushed  out  and  exterminated  by  the  competition.  No  one 
can  long  compete  on  such  unfavorable  terms  as  the  horse  power  gives  in  comparison, 
with  the  electric  power.  The  effect  of  this  competition  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  the  falling  prices  of  land  remote  from  easy  means  of  transportation  and  the- 
diminishing  number  of  people  in  the  rural  districts  that  are  dependent  upon  horse, 
power  as  a  means  of  moving  their  product.  Already  twenty-eight  counties  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  show  a  diminished  number  of  people 
as  compared  with  the  census  of  1880,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  are  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  different  townships  and  innumerable  villages  that  show  the  same  result. 

Another  reason  why  I  favor  this  system  is  because  it  will  build  up  a  competition^ 
to  the  steam  roads.  The  two  cent  rate  which  the  people  have  been  so  long  resolving 
in  favor  of  will  not  only  be  attained  by  this  competition,  but  a  one  cent  rate  is  now 
within  sight  and  within  reach  if  wc  build  up  and  encourage  by  a  liberal  policy  the 
electric  car  service  according  to  the  principles  for  which  I  am  contending. 
Actual  experiment  has  already  shown  in  many  places  that  upon  the  short  haul, 
electric  cars  can  carry  and  do  carry  their  passengers  for  one  cent  per  mile,  and: 
often  less.  Upon  the  long  haul  the  steam  roads,  with  their  solid  trains  and  high 
rate  of  speed,  are  exactly  adapted  to  economic  laws  that  tend  to  the  lowest  rates, 
and  as  they  have  already  reached  an  exceedingly  low  freight  rate  upon  the  long 
haul  so  they  will  reach  the  low  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  upon  the  long  haul  for- 
passengers. 

Two  things  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  as  being  already  accomplished; 
in  this  direction,  one  is  that  upon  excursions  where  the  cars  are  well  filled  all  com- 
panies are  eager  for  patronage  at  one  cent  a  mile,  or  even  less,  and  also  that  their 
reports  show  that  the  average  rate  received  is  less  and  less  from  time  to  time.  The 
only  serious  question  I  have  met  is  the  practicability  or  the  possibility  of  putting, 
this  improvement  upon  our  highways. 

I  must  state  that  the  concentration  of  population  which  has  so  rapidly  taken 
place  within  recent  years,  is  one  of  the  comer  stones  upon  which  the  new  system, 
wust  rest. 

The  force  which  has  concentrated  our  population  is  not  yet  spent.  We  are  to 
•cea  rearrangement  of  the  country  population  along  the  lines  of  the  electric  roads* 
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and  a  still  further  concentration,  so  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  people  will 
live  in  cities  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  will  go  to  and  from  the 
centers  of  population  by  electric  cars.  This  system  is  already  established  in  the 
cities  so  far  as  the  transportation  of  passengers  is  concerned.  Most  of  you  know 
that  about  one-half  of  the  people  of  Ohio  have  now  been  concentrated  in  cities, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  reaching  these  centers 
of  population  is  a  necessity  which  did  not  formerly  exist.  It  was  not  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  when  the  original  system  of  roads  was  laid  out  and  when  the 
original  system  of  improvement  for  horse  power  was  undertaken. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  transportation  over  these  steel  rails,  I  take 
it  that  everybody  will  agree  that  it  is  easier  to  move  a  load  O'V'^r  the  steel  than 
over  the  stone.  If  you  do  not  know  this,  I  will  state,  that  all  tests  show  that  it 
takes  from  five  to  eight  times  as  much  power  to  move  a  vehicle  over  a  good  gravel 
or  stone  road  as  it  does  over  the  steel  rails;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sa>'ing 
in  the  power  if  we  can  get  the  application  of  this  kind  of  vehicle. 

In  reference  to  the  distance,  anyone  will  say  there  is  no  limit  to  the  distance 
we  may  lay  these  rails,  and  as  to  the  cost,  it  costs  no  more  to  lay  the  light  rails  out 
through  the  country  roads  than  to  build  the  macadamized  roads.  So  that  off- 
setting the  cost  of  the  roadbed  in  the  one  case  against  the  cost  of  the  roadbed  in  the 
other  case,  there  is  not  much  advantage  or  disadvantage  either  way.  And  in 
reference  to  the  power  required  to  move  the  vehicle  there  is  nothing  that  can  \'ary 
the  statement  I  have  made  to  you,  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  if  the  steel  rail  is  used  instead  of  stone.  I  also  want  to  say 
to  you  while  I  have  it  in  mind  that  the  universal  system  which  must  be  developed 
will  be  developed  little  by  little  and  step  by  step,  making  the  existing  centers  of 
population  the  nuclei  around  which  all  these  roads  will  cluster  and  into  which 
they  will  all  lead. 

The  various  uses  to  which  these  electric  roads  will  be  applied  will  always  depend 
upon  what  the  people  want  of  them.  At  first  and  now  the  principal  use  is  for 
passenger  service,  mail  and  express;  and  the  carrying  into  the  cities  of  farm,  garden 
and  dairy  products  for  daily  consumption,  reluming  with  such  merchandise  as  is 
in  constant  demand  in  the  country. 

When  the  traffic  on  these  roads  develops  from  time  to  time,  and  the  public  find 
it  more  economical  and  convenient  than  the  old  way,  universal  use  is  bound  to 
come. 

We  are  met  with  two  difficulties;  one  the  difiiculty  of  ramifying  the  country 
sufficiently  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  the  other  the  matter  of  entering  into  the 
-cities.  We  are  met  with  some  difficulties  on  both  ends,  but  from  my  point  of  view  I 
regard  them  as  being  either  temporary  or  imaginary.  I  do  not  think  there  axe  any 
resistances  of  nature  in  this  connection  that  we  cannot  overcome;  and  I  wish  to 
say,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  prophecy,  for  ''coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,'*  that  I  believe  it  is  possible  by  the  processes  of  development  and  evolution, 
but  not  by  revolution  to  extend  these  benefits  that  are  great  and  numerous,  to  all 
of  the  people  throughout  the  entire  country;  and  that  the  time  will  come  in  my 
day  and  in  your  day  when  there  will  be  no  one  left  in  the  country  who  will  not  be 
provided  with  this  cheap  and  r^id  means  of  transportation,  and  also  with  that, 
they  will  have  the  telephone  for  the  purpose  of  communication,  by  which  the 
labor  of  going  and  coming  for  small  articles  would  be  saved  Letters  and  news- 
papers will  be  delivered  in  the  country  daily  as  they  are  now  in  the  city.  The 
farmer  will  do  business  as  the  business  man  now  does,  who  instead  of  taking 
his  own  time  and  horse  and  carriage  to  drive,  uses  the  telephone  or  sends  a 
messenger  boy,  or  uses  the  electric  car.  The  farmer  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
labor  for  little  more  than  the  hired  man  upon  his  farm  receives,  will  be  in  com- 
mand of  those  facilities  that  make  work  easy;  and  he  will  be  in  command  of 
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those  iree  forces  of  nature  that  are  so  abundant  and  so  little  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  those  living  in  the  country. 

I  will  explain  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  expect  to  devote  to  these  remarks  what 
exists  in  the  way  of  obstructions  and  objections  to  the  immediate  application  of 
these  lines  of  transportation  through  the  agencies  that  the  people  may  employ  to 
introduce  them.  Of  course  you  know  very  well  that  all  of  these  lines  so  far  have 
been  built  through  the  agency  of  companies.  Dr.  Thompson  has  told  you  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  corporations  to  carry  on  great  works.  While  I  do  not 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them  for  transportation  upon  the 
highways,  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  inclination  of  the  people  to  choose  agents  and 
authorize  companies  to  perform  this  work  rather  than  enter  upon  it  themselves. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  oppose  it  because  I  believe  that  whatever  these  cor- 
porations introduce  in  the  way  of  transportation  must  be  a  benefit,  for  without  a, 
reduction  of  rate  or  cost,  the  people  will  not  employ  therm,  but  use  what  they  already 
have  at  their  command;  so  that  while  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  best  to  employ  these 
agencies  always,  the  people  almost  unanimously  consent  that  we  should  do  so 
and  allow  corporations  to  make  the  experiments  in  this  matter.  And  let  me  remind 
you  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  our  forefathers  that  roads  might  properly  be  built 
and  controlled  by  agents  or  companies  and  they  themselves  pay  toll  for  a  time;  but 
it  is  the  history  of  all  these  cases  that  the  toll-gate  goes  down,  the  road  becomes  a. 
free  road  and  the  people  take  charge  and  control  of  that  which  is  their  own. 
What  they  did  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways  for  wagons,  people  are  doing, 
at  this  time  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  highways  for  the  application  of  the 
electric  car.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  authorizing  certain  companies  to  be  their 
agents. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  franchises  have  been  granted  to  various  companies,, 
and  little  by  little,  they  have  been  spreading  out,  and  spreading  out,  until  we  have 
come  to  that  point  where  they  are  about  to  spread  beyond  the  expectation  of  almost 
everyone.  The  inevitable  destiny  of  these  improvements  is  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth.  These  companies  in  the  cities  and  suburban  companies  and  the  companies 
outside  of  the  cities  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  such  a  saving  in  this  new 
process  that  there  is  a  profit  over  and  above  what  will  be  saved  to  the  people 
sufficient  to  reimburse  them  for  any  and  all  investments  they  may  put  into  it.  And 
by  way  of  comparison,  while  my  friend,  Captain  Wallace,  has  given  you  the  illustra- 
tion of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  being  charged  for  transportation  from  some 
point  upon  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  Virginia,  which  is  about  one 
cent  per  ton-mile,  and  which  he  thinks  is  ruinously  high;  according  to  this  official 
statement  I  read  from  the  United  States  government,  the  average  cost  of  moving 
tonnage  by  the  wagon  haul  is  three  dollars  and  two  cents  the  country  over,  which 
is  twenty-five  times  as  high.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  this  is  a  high  rate  and 
tliat  the  saving  which  can  be  effected  upon  that  is  sufficient  to  give  a  large  benefit 
to  the  farmer  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  carrier  by  the  new  system,  and  ultimately,  as 
I  said  before,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  cover  the  entire  face  of  the  country. 
This  does  not  result  because  the  five  cent  rate  would  be  considered  a  cheap  rate  in 
comparison  with  other  means,  except  animal  power,  but  because  it  is  cheap  compared 
with  those  rates  of  twenty-five  cents  and  more  per  ton  per  mile  by  the  horse  power. 
There  is  a  great  saving  in  this  and  the  companies  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  fact;  and  suburban  companies  are  now  being  organized  with  great  rapidity,  as 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  Dr.  Thompson,  I  think,  said,  when  he  spoke  of  the  fact  that  if 
you  would  consult  the  statistics  of  the  secretary  of  state,  you  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  great  the  increase  of  new  corporations  is  compared  with  former  years. 
I  could  give  you  abundant  illustration  of  this  had  I  the  time  to  do  so. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  when  we  undertake  to  apply 
this  means  of  transportation  to  bring  us  into  the  cities?  In  the  first  place  we  must 
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take  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  all  these  great  cities  franchises  have  been  given  to 
the  companies,  which  were  small  in  the  day  of  small  things,  but  have  grown  to  be 
great,  and  while  the  first  thought  was  that  they  would  never  carry  anything  but 
passengers,  and  would  never  run  any  distance  except  within  the  city  limits,  wc  now 
note  that  the  advantage  is  so  great,  based  not  upon  figures  but  upon  experience 
and  observation,  that  we  are  just  upon  the  eve  of  extending  these  advantages  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  only  a  few  of  the  people  to  a  greater  number,  and  I  think  to  practic- 
ally all. 

But  franchises  have  been  given  in  the  great  cities,  and  those  who  enjoy  the  fran- 
chises are  more  willing  to  keep  them  and  enjoy  the  benefits  than  to  extend  the 
benefits  to  others.  They  are  not  the  ones  who  are  asking  anjrthing  by  way  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  or  a  universal  system,  but  there  are  other  people  and  other 
companies  outside  who  have  built  already,  and  more  about  to  build,  and  when 
they  come  up  to  the  great  cities  they  come  up  to  the  door  of  difficulty.  They  are 
met  there  by  the  consolidated  street  car  companies  who  claim  to  have  received  cx- 
•  elusive  grants  which  they  expect  to  hold  on  to  and  so  prevent  the  use  of  the  strt^ts 
of  the  cities  by  outsiders. 

I  claim  that  the  laws  should  be  such  as  to  enable  those  with  the  cheap  and 
rapid  means  of  transportation,  when  they  come  up  to  the  city  to  be  met  there  with 
the  same  liberal  policy  and  to  go  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  so  far  as  is 
•compatible  with  individual  rights,  as  they  have  always  done  before  by  free 
means  of  transportation.  One  question  is,  how  can  we  get  this?  You  will 
find  that  these  electric  roads  must  be  projected  in  the  main  from  the  centers 
of  population.  There  are  reasons  that  make  it  necessary  that  all  these  great  means 
shall  radiate  from  the  great  centers  of  population,  so  that  we  must  have  some  sort 
oi  means  to  acquire  these  rights  and  privileges  in  order  that  we  may  avail  ourselves 
of  the  first  step  in  this  great  development  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  satisfied  will 
become  universal. 

As  for  myself,  I  favor  the  amendment  of  some  of  the  laws  governing  these 
things  so  that  they  shall  take  notice  of  the  facts  as  they  are  and  as  they  are  to  be, 
rather  than  confining  ourselves  to  the  laws  enacted  and  conceived  in  the  day  of  small 
things  when  the  limit  of  this  kind  of  transportation  was  simply  the  limit  of  the 
horse  car  to  carry  people  from  their  doors  to  their  places  of  business  in  the  center 
'Of  the  city,  when  three  or  four  miles  measured  the  utmost  limit  to  which  they  could 
go.  The  day  has  passed  by  when  that  means  is  sufficient.  When  we  come  up  to  the 
city  instead  of  being  met  with  the  unfriendly  proposition  that  we  cannot  pass 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  without  the  leave  of  this  or  of  that  man,  think 
the  law  should  be  so  changed  that  by  leave  of  the  public  authorities  we  might 
enter  in. 

I  am  not  asking  that  laws  should  be  so  changed  as  to  lead  to  this  liberality 
without  the  consent  of  those  in  authority,  but  I  do  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  day 
has  passed  by  when  we  should  be  obliged  to  ask  the  consent  of  a  single  indi- 
\  idual  or  set  of  property  owners  in  order  to  have  ingress  and  egress  into  and  out 
of  a  city  by  this  new,  rapid  and  wonderful  means  af  transportation.  In  short,  we  arc 
met  with  these  difficulties,  viz:  When  we  come  to  the  boundaries  of  the  cities 
with  the  desire  to  enter,  we  must  either  use  existing  tracks  or  build  others.  The 
statutes  of  the  state  authorize  suburban  companies  to  make  traffic  contracts  with  the 
existing  street  railroad  companies,  but  the  law  places  no  sufficient  restrictions 
upon  what  such  companies  may  require  of  us  and  the  exorbitant  requirements  of 
those  companies  must  be  met  by  an  increase  in  rates  which  the  traveling  public  must 
pay;  all  of  which  goes  into  the  treasury  of  those  companies  in  which  you  have  no 
interest  and  by  which  you  are  in  no  way  benefited — this  is  simply  another  means 
•of  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  cities  at  the  cost  of  the  country. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  alternative,  that  is:  The  construction  of  a  road  along  and 
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«pon  the  streets  of  such  cities.  In  undertaking  to  do  this  we  at  once  encounter  the 
opposition  of  the  existing  street  railroad  companies,  for  the  reason  that  we  will  come 
in  direct  competition  with  them ;  first,  by  carrying  into  the  heart  of  the  city  all  of 
the  rural  traffic,  and  second,  by  receiving  our  fair  share  of  the  city  traffic.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  all  those  who  have  ventured  upon  the  building  of  interurban 
roads  that  this  opposition  is  very  great,  and  under  existing  laws  practically  insur- 
mountable, and  that  one  of  the  most  formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  of  this  opposi- 
tion is  the  existence  of  a  law,  which  in  its  enactment  no  doubt  was  intended  as  a 
safeguard  to  property  owners  and  the  public,  but  which  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  defeats  its  purpose  and  allows  companies  already  in  possession  to  entrench 
themselves  behind  it  and  successfully  block  the  entrance  of  these  new  companies.  I 
refer  to  the  law  that  requires  companies  to  get  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  owners  of 
property  upon  the  street  or  highway. 

A  little  thought  on  your  part  will  readily  enable  you  to  see  how,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  large  and  powerful  street  railroads,  the  requisite  consents  will  be  with- 
held, and  what  does  the  withholding  of  these  consents  mean?  It  means  that  the 
few  persons  who  own  the  property  abutting  on  the  streets  or  highways  have  the 
power  to  say  whether  or  not  an  enterprise  shall  be  promoted  which  will  bring  large 
benefits  to  all  the  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  such  streets  or  highways. 
And  more,  it  means  that  when  the  interurban  roads  come  to  the  city  boundary 
a  few  property  owners  owning  property  fronting  upon  a  few  of  the  streets  in  such 
city  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  the  roads  which  will  benefit  the  people 
living  in  the  country  surrounding  said  city  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  and  thus 
a  few  property  owners  in  such  city,  possibly  a  dozen  or  more,  may  prevent  all 
of  the  people  living  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  such  city,  or  even  a  greater 
distance,  from  having  the  benefit  of  this  rapid  and  cheap  transportation — and  thereby 
the  few  may  perpetually  injure  the  many,  and  the  many  have  no  remedy — ^and 
that  too  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  have  already  made  ample  provision 
whereby  the  railroad  companies  are  required  to  fully  compensate  abutting  property 
owners  for  any  damage  they  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  placing  of  a  railroad  in  the 
street  or  highway  in  front  of  their  property,  and  the  supreme  court  has  held  that 
such  property  owner  can  enjoin  the  building  of  a  railroad  until  such  compensation 
is  made. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  public  highways  are  built  for  the  public  use — 
and  that  means  all  the  public  and  not  simply  those  who  live  upon  any  particular 
highway,  and  it  is  only  that  public  use  which  justifies  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
whereby  private  ownership  must  give  way  to  public  use  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  There  is  no  greater  good  that  can  be  secured 
to  the  general  public  than  that  which  results  from  free,  easy  and  economical  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  among  the  people,  and  it  is  in  recognition 
of  this  principle  that  the  public  authorities  have  been  authorized  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  property  of  the  people  in  order  to  build  up  the  roads  and  streets  and  bridges  and 
viaducts  that  have  become  so  numerous  and  contribute  so  much  to  the  end  in  view. 
These  roads  and  streets  and  bridges  and  viaducts  being  built  by  the  public  and  for 
the  public  and  with  untold  millions  of  the  public  money,  are  forever  dedicated  to 
the  public  use  and  whatever  of  private  right  may  remain  in  these  highways  is  only 
that  residuum  which  is  not  needed  for  the  public  use;  and  that  public  use  is  only 
limited  by  public  necessity.  In  a  country  road  where  the  public  business  is  little, 
the  residuary  right  of  the  abutting  owner  is  greater  than  in  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare of  a  great  city  where  the  public  use  is  great  and  constant,  and  the  residuary 
"Rht  of  the  abutting  owner  proportionally  less.  As  for  instance,  on  a  country  road 
loaded  wagons  may  be  allowed  to  stand  many  hours  upon  the  highway  without 
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infringing  upon  the  public  right  if  they  are  so  placed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passa^ 
of  the  few  vehicles  that  might  pass  along.  But  in  a  crowded  street  of  a  great  city 
such  a  practice  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  hour  because  the  greater  necessity 
for  the  use  of  the  street  by  the  pubilc  is  inconsistent  with  such  quasi  private  use. 
Accordingly  all  vehicles  of  every  kind  and  from  every  place  have  equal  rights  to  pass 
ov^r  these  highways  free  and  unobstructed  either  by  public  authorities  or  private 
owners.  Those  living  in  any  vicinity,  whether  it  be  sparsely  settled  coimtry  district 
or  in  a  densely  populated  city,  have  no  more  right  to  the  public  use  of  the  highway 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  than  the  most  distant  inhabitant  of  the  country,  it  beings 
the  well  established  policy  of  the  law  to  make  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  all 
places  as  free  and  easy  and  unobstructed  as  possible. 

The  public  authorities  being  authorized  to  levy  taxes  to  build  and  maintain 
these  highways  are  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  putting  them  to  their 
best  and  highest  use.  What  that  best  and  highest  use  may  be  is  a  question  that  varies 
somewhat  with  time  and  place  and  is  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  in  this  connection 
may  be  considered  the  special  reasons  for  the  special  use  of  the  highway  in  special 
instances.    Having  in  mind  the  universal  principle  that  the  public  highway  exists 
for  the  public  use,  the  public  officers  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  more  bene- 
ficial use  would  result  by  improvements  which  the  pubHc  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  to  make.   They  have  accordingly  authorized,  in  many  instances,  the  im- 
provement of  the  highways  through  special  agents  known  as  toll  road  companies,, 
or  toll  bridge  companies,  but  in  such  cases  the  companies  become  and  remain  the 
agents  of  the  people  who  are  still  the  owners  of  the  highway  and  who  compensate 
their  agents  for  the  improvements  put  upon  the  public  property  by  a  consideration 
to  be  paid  in  tolls  for  a  limited  time.  This  principle  of  agency  in  the  improvement 
of  the  highway  has  also  been  applied  to  that  modern  means  known  as  the  street 
car,  whereby  companies  have  been  authorized  to  make  the  desired  improvement 
without  cost  to  the  public,  but  to  be  reimbursed  by  taking  a  species  of  toll,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  toll  being  sufficient,  in  this  case,  to  not  only  repay  the  cost  of  the 
highv?ay  improvement,  but  also  the  cost  of  transportation  over  it,  and  in  both  cases 
the  special  agent,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  his  compensation  shall  be  sufficient 
to  mdemnify  him,  is  given  a  monopoly  for  a  limited  time  of  the  traffic  which  the 
improvement  is  designated  to  benefit.    In  addition  to  this  in  case  of  the  sjreet  car 
improvement  a  majority  of  the  abutting  property  owners  are  empowered  to  give  or 
withhold  their  consent  to  the  proposed  improvement  before  it  can  be  authorized. 
This  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  inalienable  right  that  the  abutting  owner  has  in 
the  street  as  against  the  public  use,  for  if  it  was  the  consent  of  all  would  be  re- 
quired instead  of  the  consent  of  the  majority,  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  when  such  improvements  were  first  proposed  the  only  purpose  of  them  was 
to  serve  the  residents  living  along  the  streets  where  such  improvement  was  con- 
templated   The  original  lines  were  short  and  the  benefits  were  largely  confined  to 
the  abutting  owners,  therefore  it  was  reasonable  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  interested  in  and  benefited  by  this  improvment  should  be 
empowered  to  advise  and  consent  as  to  the  location  of  these  lines.    But  when  the 
reason  of  a  law  ceases  the  law  itself  should  cease,  and  with  the  extension  of  these 
lines  to  longer  distances  by  the  application  of  electricity  instead  of  horse  power  a 
multitude  of  other  individuals  became  interested  in  the  location  of  lines  and  in 
the  use  of  the  streets  for  such  purposes,  and  what  was  originally  intended  as  a 
beneficial  influence  in  the  location  and  construction  of  these  lines  has  become  an 
unbearable  hardship  upon  those  who  wish  to  secure  the  most  direct  routes  of  travel 
by  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation.   The  same  reason  which  gave  a  majority 
upon  a  given  street  the  power  to  determine  as  to  this  improvement  when  they 
were  the  only  ones  interested  in  it  or  benefited  by  it  should  now  transfer  that 
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power  to  the  greater  number  who  have  become  interested  in  and  benefited  by  this 
new  and  wonderful  means  of  transportation.  The  number  so  benefited  has  now 
become  so  great  as  to  include  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  therefore  it  is  a  majority 
of  that  number  that  should  determine  the  use  of  the  highway  and  not  a  majority  of 
any  few  who  may  be  the  owners  of  abutting  property  upon  any  street  through 
which  the  multitude  may  wish  to  pass  by  the  most  commodious  means.  The  will 
of  the  majority  in  such  cases  has  generally  been  represented  by  the  will  of  their 
pnblic  agents  and  that  should  continue  to  be  the  case.  Those  who  think  that  the 
abutting  owners  of  property  have  any  right  in  a  street  adverse  to  its  public  use,  in  the 
most  commodious  manner  according  to  the  original  purpose  of  its  dedication,  have 
mistaken  an  excrescence  upon  the  law  for  law  itself,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  carry  out  the  great  principle  of  public  property  for  public  use  by  virtue  of 
which  the  highway  is  dedicated  is  to  allow  the  voice  of  the  people,  speaking 
through  their  public  agents,  to  determine  how  and  when  and  where  these  new 
improvements  shall  be  made. 

When  it  is  clearly  seen  and  understood  that  the  only  authority  which  street 
car  companies  or  toll  road  companies  have  in  ^he  highways,  is  the  authority  of  an 
agent  and  that  the  only  consideration  which  ever  permitted  their  existence  is  the 
great  one  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  every 
unnecessary  requirement  placed  upon  the  agent  is  an  unnecessary  burden  upon 
Ibc  people  themselves.  Therefore  all  propositions  to  require  electric  car  com- 
panies to  pave  streets  or  to  pay  track  tax  or  a  percentage  on  their  gross  earnings, 
are  in  the  nature  of  artificial  obstructions  which  must  add  to  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  therefore  diminish  the  value  of  the  improvement  to  the  people.  And  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  class  of  electric  roads  under  consideration,  for  if  the  cities  use 
their  power  to  require  these  roads  to  pay  a  track  tax,  a  percentage  on  gross  receipts, 
and  to  pave  their  streets,  the  cost  of  all  this  must  come  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
road,  which  means  increased  rates,  and  you  are  thereby  required  to  bear  a  part  of 
the  burden  of  their  taxes  and  to  pay  for  paving  their  streets,  which  in  no  tvay 
benefits  you,  and  that  too  when  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  operation  of  these 
roads  does  not  in  any  way  injure  or  wear  the  pavements. 

It  is  erroneous  and  harmful  on  the  part  of  the  public  agents  whoever  they 
may  be  or  wherever  they  may  be  to  substitute  artificial  obstructions  in  the  place  of 
the  natural  ones  which  invention  and  experiment  have  overcome  and  thereby 
oentralized  to  any  partial  extent  the  advantages  of  cheap  transportation  which  alone 
induced  the  people  to  authorize  their  agents  to  make  these  new  and  useful  im- 
provements. What  the  people  want  is  not  rent  for  the  streets,  but  a  render  of  service 
by  their  authorized  agents;  and  the  service  which  they  require  is  cheap  transporta- 
tion; and  the  greatest  service  is  the  cheapest  transporatation. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  those  who  are  looking  for  relief  to  the  stone 
roads,  models  of  which  the  ancients  have  produced,  are  looking  backward  like 
Lot's  wife  when  she  turned  to  stone,  and  with  about  the  same  effect  so  far  as  any 
beneficial  results  are  concerned.  For  all  those  who  are  duplicating  such  roads 
are  putting  "new  wine  into  old  bottles."  And  in  the  end  it  will  be  seen  in  this  as  in 
so  many  other  matters  that  "the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  has  become  the 
head  of  the  comer." 

President  Clark:  Time  will  not  permit  any  discussion  on  this  ad- 
dress at  the  present  time.  We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  by  Dr. 
Canfield,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

18     A.  R. 
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Address  of  President  James  H.  Canfield. 


Ifr.  President  and  Gentlemen. 

I  feel  a  little  like  asking  you,  gentlemen,  to  look  around  you  before  I  begin, 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  ofRcer  of  the  Humane  Society  present  I  do  not  want 
to  be  placed  under  arrest  for  prolonging  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon  to  the  point 
of  actual  cruelty  to  animals.  If  you  are  sure  that  I  am  safe  upon  that  ground,  then 
I  would  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  come  this  afternoon  very  much  in  the 
•character  of  a  certain  musician  of  whom  I  once  read.  A  great  musician,  a  really 
jgreai  musician,  drifted  one  afternoon  into  the  organ  loft  of  a  great  cathedral.  Being 
iiecognized  by  the  kKal  organist,  he  was  asked  if  h*e  would  not  take  his  place  at  the 
•organ  and  play  what  was  known  as  the  postlude,  the  little  piece  that  is  played' 
as  the  people  go  out  after  the  benediction  is  pronounced.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
organ  and  when  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced  he  began  to  play.  Nobody 
rose;  nobody  started;  such  was  the  mastery  of  the  keys  that  they  all  remained  in 
their  places.  Such  was  his  eloquence  upon  that  instrument  that  they  forgot  entirely 
that  the  services  had  closed.  Finally  the  organist  said,  "Here,  why  dont  you  play 
the  postlude?  You  don't  know  how  to  do  this.  You  get  down  oflf  there  and  I'll 
play  them  out  in  two  minutes."  (Laughter.)  I  am  going  to  play  you  out  in  about 
two  minutes. 

I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  because  of  the  unwise  publication  of  the  title  of  what 
little  I  have  to  say  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  asked  whether  I  propose  to  present 
a  short  sketch  of  my  past  experience.  I  have  been  questioned  as  to  whether  I  was 
going  to  detail  here  the  way  we  did  it  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  two  states  that  I 
had  the  honor  to  represent  for  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  been  asked  a  great  many 
uncomfortable  things  in  regard  to  this  "talk"  and  so  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  where 
I  got  my  text.  It  is  not  one  hundred  years  ago,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ninety-five, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  over  a  thousand  miles  from  this  place,  that  I  was  passing 
in  the  corridor  of  a  hotel  which  was  quite  unusually  thronged  just  at  that  time  with 
gentlemen  of  distinction  (I  think  that  is  the  proper  title  to  give  them.)  As  I  passed 
through  toward  the  doorway,  I  heard  in  tones  of  contempt  and  disgust  and  possibly 
kiistrust,  the  sentence  from  which  I  choose  to  speak  this  afternoon:  "Any  fool  can 
farm." 

Now,  that  was  such  an  original  idea  and  it  was  expressed  in  such  a  forcible  way, 
that  I  stopped  and  turning,  looked  at  the  man  to  see  who  he  was.  I  backed  away 
against  a  column  in  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel  and  looked  at  that  man  for  some  time. 
He  was  a  well-dressed  man,  apparently  an  intelligent  man.  He  had  a  commanding 
forehead  and  a  commanding  beard,  both  of  which  mean  a  great  deal  in  this  world 
<Laughter.)  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  the  world.  He  seemed  to  have  been  among 
men  and  seemed  to  know  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  should  have  said  that  he  was 
an  experienced  man  in  many  directions.  Presently  a  gentlemen  whom  I  knew  passed 
me  and  I  said  to  him  quietly,  "Do  you  know  who  that  geneleman  is?"  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "that  is  Mr.  So  and  So."  I  said,  "What  is  he?"  "He  is  an  attorney,"  he  said, 
"he  is  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  from  a  certain  district."  Now,  I  recalled  that 
this  was  an  agricultural  district,  and  wondered  if  at  home  he  talked  about  his  consti- 
tuents as  he  did  when  abroad. 

Now,  it  seemed  to  me  that  under  the  circumstances,  that  was  a  statement  which 
I  might  very  well  take  up  and  present,  if  not  controvert,  at  this  meeting  of  gentie- 
men  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  First,  I  want  to  know  what  that  man  had  ia 
Jhis  mind  when  he  spoke  of  a  fool.   There  are  fools,  and  there  are  fools.   There  is 
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no  question  about  that  at  all.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  meant  the  man 
whose  mind  is  blank,  whose  eye  is  expressionless,  whose  face  is  immobile,  who 
walks  with  open  mouth  and  hanging  tongue,  who  seems  to  be  the  saddest  imitation 
of  man  upon  the  earth.  I  do  not  suppose  he  meant  the  idiot.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
be  had  in  mind  what  may  be  called  Solomon's  fool.  Solomon  talked  a  great  deal 
about  fools.  Solomon's  fool  was  a  smart  fool,  a  fool  who  said  "There  is  no  God," 
and  chased  after  women  whose  feet  went  down  to  hell,  and  did  other  things  equally 
as  bright  and  commendable.  That  was  Solomon's  fool;  what  we  call  in  common 
parlance  "a  smart  alec." 

I  do  not  suppose  this  gentleman  had  that  conception.  What  I  think  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  this:  The  unintelligent,  the  uninformed,  the  uneducated,  the  untrained, 
•either  special  or  general;  the  slow-witted,  the  blundering,  the  stupid  sort  of  fellow, 
who  cannot  go  from  A  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet  without  a  break  in  his  reasoning 
•or  in  his  memory  and  who  cannot  put  two  and  two  together  and  make  four  as  the 
result  and  prove  it;  that  was  what  was  in  his  mind.  It  is  almost  criminal  to  take  your 
time  in  asserting  that  such  a  man  as  that  can  farm,  at  least  in  Ohio  to-day.  Such 
a  man  is  utterly  out  of  place  on  a  farm  in  this  country  to-day  and  in  fact  such  a  man 
has  very  little  place  any  where.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  because  it  may  seem  harsh 
and  as  though  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  such  men.  Such  a  man  has  very  little 
place  m  the  economy  of  this  country  to-day,  in  a  country  with  a  school-house  in 
walking  distance  of  every  home--the  most  marvelous  thing  that  is  known  in  this 
century.  It  is  a  thing  that  we  do  not  often  stop  to  consider.  A  country  with  sixty 
to  sixty-five  million  of  people  with  a  school-house  with  an  open  door,  supported  by 
the  government,  within  walking  distance  of  every  home.  In  a  country  like  that, 
a  country  in  which  the  state  has  a  complete  system  of  education,  from  the  very  lowest 
grade  up  to  the  high-schools  of  the  townships  and  cities  and  on  to  the  universities, 
through  to  graduation, — in  a  country  that  gathers  at  its  universities  the  most  expert 
men  who  are  continually  furnishing  information,  the  latest  and  best,  on  topics  of 
interest  to  you;  in  a  country  with  the  press  at  your  door  every  morning  with  the 
news  of  the  day  delivered  to  you  fresh  at  your  tea-table,  in  a  country  with  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  and  the  electric  and  steam  car;  in  such  a  country,  a  man  who 
by  nature  or  neglect  remains  slow-witted  and  careless  and  untrained  is  lost  in  the 
struggle.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  necessary  that  that  should  be  true. 
We  may  sympathize  with  him  just  as  much  as  we  please,  and  we  ought  to  sym- 
pathize with  him  a  great  deal;  but  this  world,  our  part  of  the  world,  is  moving 
on  too  fast  to  stop  and  wait  for  him  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  He  might 
possibly  do  very  well,  very  fairly  and  very  comfortably,  in  the  day  of  the  qx 
•cart,  but  he  does  not  do  very  well  in  the  day  of  the  trolly  car.  In  that  day  he  might 
live  in  a  fairly  comfortable  way,  and  occupy  a  fairly  reputable  position;  but  to-day, 
^ntlemen,  with  all  the  advantages  that  are  offered  to  him,  with  the  riches  of  the 
past  poured  out  for  him,  with  the  state  behind  him  anxious  to  serve,  with  every 
possibility  lying  within  his  power  for  the  mastery  of  all  things, — ^to-day  if  he  fails 
to  master  them  he  is  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle. 

That  is  true  of  farmers,  because  it  is  peculiarly  true  that  in  farming  there  is 
a  certain  kind  of  individuality  and  a  certain  kind  of  intelligence  needed  that  is 
hardly  found  elsewhere,  in  the  mastery  of  other  occupations  or  other  professions. 
Let  me  give  you  a  single  illustration.  In  a  great  steel  foundry  there  are  certain  men 
whose  simple  duty  it  is  to  watch  intently  the  heated  metal  and  when  the  refuse 
comes  to  the  top  of  a  huge  caldron,  to  skim  it  quickly  off.  That  is  their  sole  occu- 
pation. I  have  been  again  and  again  in  great  machine  shops  and  found  men  who 
were  called  expert  workmen  assigned  to  do  a  single  thmg;  while  it  did  require  a 
large  amount  of  experience  and  a  large  amount  of  special  training  in  that  special 
<lirection,  there  was  no  demand  for  general  intelligence,  and  the  workman  was  him- 
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self  constantly  narrowed  and  shriveled  and  weakened  by  the  very  conditions 
under  which  he  was  obliged  to  labor.  He  was  simply  a  cog  in  the  vast  machinery. 
That  was  all.  If  we  regard  the  free  play  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  there  was  hardly 
a  similitude  left  there  of  that  which  makes  a  human  being  to-day. 

In  connection  with  this  work  of  agriculture  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  this 
demand  for  the  free  play  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind  and  body. 
Let  me  mention  three  or  four  lines  in  which  what  I  have  said  is  true.  First,  if  you 
believe  in  the  mastery  of  all  the  conditions  of  production,  see  how  absolutely  es- 
sential it  is  that  the  man  have  that  large  intelligence  and  very  quick  mind.  There 
is  a  certain  kind  of  alertness  that  would  not  be  found  as  absolutely  necessary  in 
any  other  trade  or  calling,  or  even  in  the  learned  professions.  See  how  necessary 
it  is  that  he  should  be  able  to  understand  and  read  signs  and  indications,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  catch  quickly  what  nature  has  to  tell  him.  Just  stop  now  for  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  your  busy  lives,  finding  yourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  production  to-day  in  your  own  line,  and  think  what  it  means  to  each 
and  all  of  you;  the  mastery  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  the  wisest  and  best  con- 
ditions of  breeding  and  cross-breeding,  of  fertilization,  of  problems  which  you  can 
multiply  certainly  by  hundreds  and  still  find  ramifications  and  different  lines  of 
thought  and  activity.  How  much  more  is  required  to-day  than  was  required  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  What  is  the  market  to-day,  gentlemen,  in  which  you  buy  and 
sell.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  it  is  the  market  of  the  world.  You 
are  not  able  to  limit  your  buying  and  selling  to  your  immediate  locality  as  you 
were  able  to  do  only  a  few  years  ago.  Then  of  necessity  you  were  limited  to  certain 
localities.  It  was  enough  if  you  knew  the  market  of  your  nearest  town,  or  at  least 
the  largest  town  in  your  state.  It  was  enough  if  you  understood  the  conditions 
of  buying  and  selling  in  your  vicinity,  practically  competing  with  your  neighbors 
and  them  alone.  But  to-day  the  markets  of  the  world  are  more  and  more  determin- 
ing just  what  you  shall  receive  for  the  products  of  your  farm.  If  it  is  not  true  of  the 
world,  it  is  true  of  the  United  States,  which  in  itself  is  a  magnificent  empire,  one  of 
such  diversity  of  interest,  of  such  diversity  of  conditions,  that  it  is  impossible  lor 
the  narrow-minded  man  and  slow-moving  man  to  take  hold  of  the  great  questions 
and  decide  them  an  any  satisfactory  way  whatever.  He  cannot  do  it.  He  must  be 
quick  about  it,  wide  between  the  eyes:  he  must  have  a  good  memory  and  be  able 
at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  that  which  is  last  and  latest.  How  can  a  man  who 
does  not  know  how  to  use  the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  telegrams,  how  can  a  man 
who  does  not  know  the  value  of  the  daily  papers,  but  who  receives  all  his  informa- 
tion through  the  weekly  paper  compete  with  the  active  and  aggressive  men?  The 
man  who  stays  upon  his  farm  during  the  entire  week  who  only  comes  to  town  on 
Saturday  to  market  something,  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  world.  He  puts  his  weekly  paper  into  his  pocket,  goes  home, 
does  his  chores  on  Saturday  night,  rises  the  next  morning,  gets  his  work  off  his 
hands,  gets  his  wife  to  help  him  into  his  clean  clothes,  then  sits  down  behind  the 
kitchen  fire,  pulls  out  his  weekly  paper  and  gets  the  news.  Why  it  is  as  far  behind 
the  times,  as  far  as  practical  value  to  him  is  concerned,  as  when  on  the  eastern 
coast  it  was  six  weeks  and  even  longer  before  one  knew  what  was  being  done  across 
the  water.  No  man  can  live  to-day  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  who  touches  the 
world  as  carelessly  as  that.  How  can  such  a  man  face  all  the  conditions  that  are 
continually  confronting  him  if  he  is  unable  to  reason  clearly  and  quickly  and  ac- 
curately from  premise  to  conclusion?  Thirik  of  the  thousand  and  one  problems 
that  are  the  questions  of  the  day  for  those  who  like  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
them,  questions  as,  what  is  a  day's  return  for  a  day's  labor,  questions  that  mean 
what  you  shall  receive  this  month  and  next  month  for  your  labor,  these  questions 
of  the  day  which  touch  you  so  closely  and  so  sharply  and  so  injuriously  if  let  alone; 
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and  then  think  of  the  fact  that  so  very  many  of  us  seem  perfectly  willing  to  turn  them 
over  for  solution  to  that  marvel  of  marvels  in  this  country  the  gentleman  who  has 
gone  to  congress.  Just  fancy  how  unwilling  we  are,  often  positively  unwilling,  to 
exercise  our  own  thinking  powers  and  our  own  intelligence  and  how  completely 
willing  we  are  that  he  should  think  for  us.  We  are  constantly  relegating  these 
things  to  certain  places  and  people  as  though  they  did  not  belong  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  country.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  this  country  can  be  and  remain 
what  it  should  be,  if  the  men  who  are  connected  with  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  all 
prosperity  of  the  country,  are  to  remain,  or  fancy  that  they  can  safely  remain  ig- 
norant. 

There  is  only  one  more  direction  in  which  I  urge  upon  you  a  certain  kind  of 
intelligence  which  we  do  not  at  all  possess.  Men  in  this  country  of  a  free  speech 
and  free  instruction  should  make  themselves  masters  of  their  mother  tongue.  A 
man  should  be  able  to  speak  upon  his  feet,  should  be  able  to  write  and  should  be 
able  to  read.  I  do  not  mean  write  his  name.  I  do  not  mean  sign  his  name  to  a  deed. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  able  to  read  as  I  have  seen  some  gentlemen  read, 
by  spelling  the  words  as  they  go.  I  mean  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  from 
the  printed  page  the  thought  of  another  and  hold  it  There  are  very  few  of  us 
who  can  do  that  as  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  speak  of  this  mastery 
of  ones  mother  tongue  because  it  is  the  way  in  which  great  ideas 
and  lasting  treasures  of  the  mind  and  the  best  results  of  investigation,  and 
the  real  scientific  thought  and  investigation,  are  conveyed  to  us.  You  can  no 
longer  declaim  against  book  learning  in  the  day  when  book  learning  means  the 
mastery  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men,  and  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
men  afe  perpetuated  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  and  generation  to 
generation  by  the  printed  page.  So  a  man  is  a  weak  man  to-day,  pitifully  weak 
who  cannot  stand  up  and  say  what  he  feels  to  be  true.  I  once  sat  in  an  audience 
of  technically  trained  men  and  one  was  reading  a  paper.  He  read  statement  after 
statement  which  I  felt  was  not  true,  but  I  was  not  technically  trained  and  could  not 
answer  it.  Beside  me  sat  a  technically  trained  man  who  said,  "That  fellow  is 
lying.  He  has  not  stated  a  single  word  or  statement  yet  that  cannot  be  contro- 
verted." I  said  to  him,  "Get  up  and  say  so,"  and  he  said,  "I  can't."  He  lost  that 
which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him,  and  he  had  a  sense  of  weakness  which 
must  have  cut  him  to  the  very  heart.  No  man  in  this  country  ought  to  be  so  ill- 
trained  and  ignorant  that  he  cannot  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men  and 
speak  pointedly  and  directly  on  any  question  that  is  of  interest  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  to  himself.  He  should  master  his  mother  tongue.  I  am  positive  that  the 
"fool"  cannot  farm;  and  I  am  positive  that  the  welfare  of  this  country  hereafter,  as 
in  all  the  past,  will  depend  largely  if  not  entirely  upon  the  intelligence,  the  quick 
wittedness,  the  strength  of  purpose  and  the  wisdom  of  counsel  of  those  who  touch 
the  soil  as  you  touch  it  every  day.  (Great  applause.) 

Here  the  chair  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, and  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham  read  the  following: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 
First — We  heartily  endorse  the  suggestion  in  the  Governor's  inaugural  addresa 
to  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  agriculture,  as  follows: 

"In  my  opinion  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  should  vouchsafe  to  the  agri- 
culturists the  most  cordial  respect  for  their  part  in  the  development  of  Ohio  zm4 
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should  give  every  consideration  to  the  propositions  they  may  advance  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition." 

We  also  endorse  his  recommendation  for  a  purchasing  committee  for  fur- 
nishing all  supplies  for  the  state  institutions.  We  also  recommend  that  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  and  every  county  contract  all  supplies  for  the  different 
offices  in  their  respective  counties. 

Second — From  information  by  the  press  we  believe  there  will  be  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  repeal,  modify  and  weaken  the  pure  food  laws  of  Ohio,  and  wc 
recommend  that  on  this  question  and  that  of  taxation  there  be  no  changes  that  will 
increase  the  burden  to  the  agriculturist;  but  have  the  farmer,  manufacturer  and  all 
other  interests  bear  equal  and  jnst  taxation. 

Third— In  view  of  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  use  of  shoddy  and  other 
fraudulent  substitutes  in  the  manufacture  of  yams  and  fabrics,  of  the  injustice  this 
imposes  upon  innocent  purchasers  and  the  depressing  effect  this  displacing  of 
almost  one  million  pounds  of  wool  has  upon  the  wool  growing  industry,  we  urge 
upon  the  legislature  at  its  present  session  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  all  manu- 
factures purporting  to  be  of  wool,  to  be  labeled  by  the  manufacturer  with  the 
kmd  of  materials  and  the  per  cent,  of  each  employed  in  such  manufacture,  and: 
to  be  subject  to  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  state. 

Fourth— We  believe  that  prosperous  times  will  never  be  enjoyed  by  our  people 
until  the  present  uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  future  policy  of  the  government  on 
great  economic  questions  is  definitely  settled  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
legislation  is  restored.  Prosperity  must  commence  at  the  foundation,  which  is 
agriculture.  Hard  times  will  continue  until  the  farmer  is  fairly  compensated  for  his 
skill  and  labor  on  the  farm.  We  therefore  ask  of  the  state  and  national  legislators 
careful  consideration  of  all  laws  affecting  this  great  industry,  the  repeal  of  those 
which  bear  inequitably  upon  the  farm  and  the  enactment  of  such  as  will  foster  and 
protect  this  great  foundation  industry. 

Fifth — We  earnestly  commend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  above  suggestions 
for  such  legislation  as  may  be  required  to  reach  above  results. 


By  general  consent  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  and  considered 
seriatim.  Assistant  Secretary  Fleming  here  re-read  the  first  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Fleming  again  read  the  second  resolution. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham :  This  subject  had  but  a  few  moments  for  con- 
sideration. We  gave  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  these  matters^ 
but  they  are  not  all  they  ought  to  be.  We  had  rather  hoped  that  some- 
body would  have  a  word  to  say.  I  believe  that  that  first  resolution 
would  save  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  tax-payers  of  Ohio 
if  it  were  adopted  and  carried  out.  In  the  state,  in  different  ways,  I  have 
had  some  connection  with  the  affairs  of  county  and  state  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  save  largely.  Now  every  one  present  ought  to  know  if  he 
reads,  that  there  is  to  be  an  organized  effort  made  upon  the  part  of  great 
interests  in  Ohio  to  modify  and  change  some  of  the  legislation  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  fanners  of  Ohio.   They  propose  to  amend  laws  that 


Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  H.  Brigham, 

A.  C.  WiLUAMS, 

C.  S.  Chapman. 
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wt  wish  to  stand;  and  therefore,  I  would  be  glad  if  the  members  of  this 
convention  would  not  only  adopt  these  suggestions,  but  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say.  You  understand  perfectly  well  that  the  legislators  are 
sent  here  to  represent  the  people,  not  any  one  interest,  not  agriculture 
or  manufacture  or  mechanical  interests,  but  all  interests,  and  if  they  do 
their  duty  thoroughly  and  honestly  they  ought  to  meet  the  approval  of 
tliose  wlio  send  them  here,  but  if  tliey  are  lacking  information,  or  be* 
cause  unable  to  resist  selfish  pressure,  or  pressure  from  source  where 
selfish  interests  are  involved,  they  will  meet  and  deserve  the  con- 
demnation of  the  people.  Now,  I  liave  long  felt  as  a  farmer,  that,, 
as  representatives  of  the  greatest  industry  in  state  and  nation,  we 
have  failed  to  exercise  the  privilege  that  beloi^s  to  every  American, 
citizen,  to  discharge  the  duty  that  belongs  to  every  sovereign  ruler  that 
holds  in  his  hands  that  mighty  weapon  the  freeman's  ballot.  Now  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  this  resolution  is  to  awaken  their  in- 
terests in  order  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  contest  when  it  comes-.. 
I  say  to  the  farmers  and  others  interested  that  without  organizatioDi 
we  are  without  the  means  of  making  our  influence  felt.  If  you  stay  at 
home  and  sleep  on  in  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  before  you  know  it  your 
burdens  will  be  doubled.  The  time  has  come  when  every  industry  in 
this  country  must  organize  and  study  its  interest  and  make  tlie 
greatest  preparation  to  resist  every  inroad  and  every  movement  that 
encroaches  upon  that  interest  I  therefore  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  receive  earnest  consideration  and  that  this  warning  to  the  farmers 
of  Ohin  will  not  be  unheeded.  Members  that  are  sent  here  desire  tc^ 
do  their  duty,  all  of  them,  but  the  interests  which  sit  down  and  let  the 
day  go  by,  when  they  can  be  heard,  and  their  voices  and  influence  be 
brought  to  bear, — if  they  do  that  they  will  suflfer  because  of  their  neglect 
and  they  will  be  entitled  to  no  sympathy  if  they  do. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Here  the  Assistant  Secretary  again  read  resolution  No.  three. 

Col.  Brigham:  That  was  presented  to  the  committee  and  we  gave 
it  consideration,  and  we  believe  there  is  great  imposition  being  prac- 
ticed upon  the  consumers  and  that  this  great  industry  in  which  the  farmer 
is  interested  is  seriously  injured  because  of  the  shoddy  goods  imported* 
from  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  we  believe  tliat  some  means  should 
be  devised  to  prevent  the  use  or  at  least  the  sale  of  it  as  the  genuine  woolen 
goods  made  from  pure  wool. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis:  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  all  right 
and  I  agree  with  it  heartily,  but  very  little  of  the  yarns  we  use  in  Ohio- 
is  manufactured  in  this  state,  and  how  a  law  passed  in  this  state  could 
apply  to  the  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  recommendation  that 
this  subject  be  referred  to  Congress  and  that  we  ask  for  such  legisktion 
by  Congress  as  will  protect  the  users  of  these  fabrics. 
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Col.  Brigham:  My  understanding  is  that  such  regulations  must 
be  passed  by  the  state  and  cannot  be  passed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment; at  least  the  state  does  undertake  to  control  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine.    It  is  required  to  be  stamped  throughout  the  state. 

Third  resolution  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

Resolution  No.  four  was  then  read. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham:  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  that  You  all  know 
very  well  that  there  are  interests  in  the  state  that  keep  men  constantly  in 
their  employ  to  stay  about  the  legislature  when  it  is  in  session,  who  are 
liberally  paid  for  their  work.  They  are  sent  here  to  secure  certain  legis- 
lation and  to  defeat  other  legislation.  The  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  employ 
persons  to  represent  them.  They  trust  their  entire  interests  in  the  hands 
of  the  legislators.  I  think  they  should  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon 
men  after  they  are  elected.  I  think  they  ought  to  do  that,  but  we  know  per- 
fectly well  and  the  legislators  know  perfectly  well,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  do  not  do  this;  and  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  a  direct  • 
appeal  from  the  farmers  here,  if  it  is  adopted,  to  the  legislators  to  look 
very  carefully  into  the  laws  that  are  now  on  the  statute  books  and  those 
that  may  be  proposed  and  see  to  it  that  if  there  are  laws  that  bear  unjustly 
upon  the  farmers  and  upon  agriculture,  that  they  be  amended  or  modified 
or  changed  or  repealed,  and  that  they  see  that  no  law  is  enacted  that  is  not 
fair  and  just  and  equitable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  come  here  and  press  themselves  upon  their  attention. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Tenney:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  a  word  to  what 
Mr.  Brigham  has  said.  I  fully  and  heartily  endorse  every  word  he  has 
said.  I  think  every  farmer  realizes  it  as  a  truth  that  every  other  interest 
is  looked  after  more  efficiently  than  that  of  the  farmer,  and  in  our  present 
financial  condition  to-day  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  change  and  alter  our 
tax  laws.  That  being  the  case  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  look  after  our  representatives  and  talk  with  them,  and  if  neces- 
sary have  somebody  here  to  represent  us.  We  feel  that  probably  no  other 
business  is  as  thoroughly  and  eflfectually  taxed  as  that  of  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  has  nothing  but  that  which  is  visible,  and  many  farms  stand  upon 
the  tax  duplicate  at  three-fourths  of  their  value.  I  feel  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  after  this  matter  and  not  just  trust  to  our  representatives  when 
they  are  beset  on  all  sides  by  organized  bodies  who  are  claiming  to-day 
that  they  are  overtaxed.  They  are  claiming  that  the  laws  bear  heavily 
upon  them.  This  may  be  true  in  certain  directions.  If  it  is,  it  should  be 
regulated,  but  I  want  our  representatives  to  feel  that  they  should  all  the  . 
time  have  in  mind  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  and 
if  any  changes  are  made  they  should  be  made  with  that  constantly  in  view, 
and  that  while  we  are  not  there  lobbying,  we  are  watching  almost  con- 
stantly and  as  our  interests  are  left  in  their  hands,  we  demand  that  they 
shall  look  after  them  carefully  and  earnestly,  that  no  law  shall  be  passed 
that  will  bear  more  heavily  upon  the  farmers  than  any  others. 
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Col.  Brigham :  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  matter  because  you 
all  know  that  the  time  is  going  to  come;  for  the  manufacturers  and  other 
great  associations  have  agreed  to  bring  it  up  here,  when  a  resolution  will 
te  pressed  for  passage.  Now  the  law  that  will  be  sought  to  be  repealed 
-was  an  act  of  justice  to  the  farmers.  For  forty  years  the  manufacturers 
3>aid  no  tax  to  the  state.  They  were  exempt  on  all  their  manufactured 
products.  Their  warehouses  might  be  full  of  machinery  and  it  went  un- 
taxed. If  the  farmers  bought  it  the  next  day,  and  the  assessor  came 
around  it  would  be  taxed.  The  Rawlins  law  intended  to  correct  that 
We  thought  possibly  our  friends  had  escaped  taxation  so  long  they  would 
naturally  desire  to  continue  to  escape.  That  is  human  nature.  I  am  not 
finding  any  fault  with  them  that  they  did  not  desire  to  take  up  a  burden 
that  we  had  carried  for  long  weary  years  for  them.  I  simply  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  coming  up  again.  After  that  law  was  en- 
acted it  was  not  fairly  tried  when  there  was  a  movement  to  repeal  it  I 
•came  here  by  mere  accident,  and  saw  in  public  print  that  the  manufacturers 
•were  to  meet  the  committee  in  this  Senate  chamber  to  consider  the  Ford 
Bill,  introduced  by  a  member  from  Cincinnati,  for  the  repeal  of  that  law. 
I  telegraphed  to  three  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  state  to  take  the 
first  train  for  Columbus.  When  we  met  in  the  Senate  chamber  there 
"were  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  represented  and  hundreds  of  manu- 
iacturers,  and  there  were  just  three  or  four  farmers  here.  The  manu- 
facturers claimed  it  was  double  taxation, — and  we  all  know  that  is  wrong. 
They  made  that  claim  and  based  their  battle  upon  it,  and  yet  the  ablest 
manufacturers  in  that  body,  before  the  discussion  ended,  admitted  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  claim.  It  was  not  double  taxation  and  those 
three  or  four  farmers  that  came  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  Ohio 
farmers  by  bringing  out  these  admissions  and  by  making  a  showing  from 
the  farmers'  standpoint  prevented,  I  believe,  the  repeal  of  that  law.  I 
make  this  assertion  that  it  may  remain  in  your  minds,  that  the  ablest 
representative  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  Ohio  admitted  that  there 
i;vas  nothing  at  all  in  the  claim  that  there  was  double  taxation. 

H.  A.  Halverstadt:  The  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  in  other 
states,  have  such  implicit  confidence  in  those  whom  they  elect  to  represent 
them  that  they  simply  stay  at  home  careless  and  indifferent  and  expect 
them  to  do  just  what  is  right,  and  we  have  been  fooled  once  or  twice  in  this 
respect,  so  that  we  think  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  express  pur- 
selves,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  be  mis- 
understood by  our  representatives  in  the  legislature.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  afforded  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  we  have  repre- 
sentatives here  from  at  least  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  right  and  proper,  I  believe,  that  we  should  be  heard  and  that 
we  should  say  a  word  or  two  either  in  favor  or  in  condemnation  of  the  re- 
-sults  as  they  are  presented.  I  do  not  want  to  drive  any  capital  out  of  the 
45tate  and  I  would  love  to  see  capital  locate  in  the  state  at  the  present  time, 
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biit  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I,  as  a  farmer,  cannot  afford  to  bear  more  than 
a  just  share  of  the  taxation  for  the  support  of  our  present  state  government 
We  feel  that  we  have  done  it,  as  Brother  Brigham  has  said,  but  because  we 
have  borne  it  so  mildly  in  the  past  does  not  say  we  shall  continue  to  do  sa 
or  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  so.  Here  we  have  listened  to  these  eloquent 
addresses  this  afternoon,  the  farmers  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  we 
might  say,  for  the  knowledge  and  ability  that  is  required  for  a  successful 
farmer,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  learn,  in  fact  we  know  by  personal  ex- 
perience,  that  the  farmer  receives  but  a  mere  pittance  compared  with  that 
which  is  received  by  men  in  other  professions.  Now,  let  us  stand  up  for 
our  rights  boldly  and  nobly  and  I  believe  this  legislature  will  respect  them; 
and  let  us  make  them  feel  we  still  trust  them  and  dont  want  them  to  forget 
that  when  at  our  daily  work  they  are  here  to  represent  us. 

Mr  W.  S.  Miller,  Coshocton :  I  am  in  favor  of  this  resolution  and  I 
think  it  is  time  the  farmers  of  Ohio  should  arouse  themselves  in  order  that 
it  be  possible  to  subsist  at  all.  We  have  been  too  negligent  in  this  respect 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Washington,  as  well  as  here  in  Columbus,, 
or  the  condition  of  the  farmers  here  in  Ohio  would  not  be  what  it  is 
to-day. 

Fourth  resolution  was  adopted. 

Fifth  resolution  was  here  read  and  adopted  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Crofts:  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  I  wish 
to  have  presented  to  this  convention.  If  there  is  no  objection  I  will  read 
it  and  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resohi- 
tions. 

WHEREAS,  It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  that 
the  membership  be  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  state«  giving  each  section  its 
just  representation;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  present  mode  of  electing  members  fails  to  do  this  and  has 
resulted  in  depriving  large  sections  of  the  state  of  representation  and  given  to 
others  an  undue  portion,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  request  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  that  will  give  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  state  representation  on  the  State  Board. 

Resolved,  That.it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  to  prepare 
a  bill  (and  have  it  introduced  in  the  present  session  of  the  legislature)  dividing  the 
state  into  ten  agricultural  districts  and  giving  to  each  district  one  member  of  the 
State  Board. 

Mr.  Crofts  (continuing.)  I  want  to  say  what  I  say,  briefly.  This  res- 
olution indicates  that  the  present  mode  does  not  give  a  fair  representatioa 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  if  that  is  true  I  think  as  representa-j 
tives  of  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  we  will  agrecthat  it  ought  to  be 
changed  in  some  way  so  that  all  portions  of  the  state  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  Board.  We  come  here  as  representatives  from  every  county 
in  the  state.  Each  year  we  elect  five  new  members  of  the  Board.  Now; 
we  will  all  admit  that  there  is  no  block  of  nine  counties  in  the  state  bat 
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that  could  furnish  one  good  member  of  the  State  Board.  Now,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  present  plan  is  working  satisfactorily  and  right  and  just 
to  all  parts  of  the  state  we  have  only  to  look  at  a  map  showing  where  the 
different  members  of  the  Board  are  at  present  located.  Now,  I  desire  to 
say  I  have  no  interest  in  any  member,  no  objections  to  any.  I  admire 
the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  there  are  large  sections 
of  the  state  that  have  no  membership.  These  large  squares  on  this  map 
show  the  different  counties  that  have  members  on  the  State  Board.  Here 
are  four  counties  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  Franklin,  Union,  Marion  and 
Morrow,  counties  that  join  each  other,  that  each  has  a  member  of  the 
State  Board.  We  go  down  into  the  south-western  corner,  and  Mont- 
gomery and  Hamilton  and  Clermont  each  has  a  member.  There  are  two 
members  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  One  in  the  north-east,  Portage 
county  one,  one  in  Seneca  county  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  we 
have  one  in  Guernsey  county.  Here  is  a  block  of  twenty-two  counties 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  that  has  not  a  member, — one-fourth 
of  the  state.  You  may  draw  a  line  south  of  Franklin,  and  across  to 
Guernsey  and  down  to  the  east  side  of  Clermont  and  Montgomery,  and 
there  are  twenty-two  counties  that  have  no  member.  You  can  draw  a 
line  west  of  Union  and  to  the  Lake  and  across  north  of  Montgomery  to 
the  state  line  and  there  is  a  solid  block  of  twenty  counties  in  the  north-west^ 
that  rich  agricultural  portion  of  the  state,  that  has  not  a  member  on  the 
State  Board. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Chapman,  Union :  On  behalf  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions  I  wish  to  say  this  resokition  was  brought  before  us  and  we  gav^  it 
serious  thought  and  considered  that  as  a  resolution  submitted  by  us,  it 
would  perhaps  cause  some  reflection  upon  the  candidates  that  have  been 
nominated  here  this  afternoon.  The  resolution  has  merit  as  well  as 
demerit,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  organization  should  gravely  consider 
it  before  we  pass  upon  it.  It  would  practically  take  out  of  the  hands  of  this 
organization  the  representation  of  Board  of  Managers  of  our  state  fairs. 

We  think  it  might  be  well  to  consider  it  in  the  future,  but  on  the  behalf 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  I  will  say,  we  thought  it  not  best  to  intro- 
duce it  at  this  time.    I  hope  that  we  will  hear  from  other  members. 

Mr  C.  H.  Ganson,  Champaign:  I  would  say  tliat  I  do  not  like  to  see 
such  things  come  up.  I  don't  think  they  are  productive  of  any  particular 
good.  This  seems  to  be  hardly  fair  this  year,  but  how  has  it  been  in  the 
past?  The  very  counties  perhaps  that  have  the  representation  nbw  did  not 
have  them  then,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  state.  The  main  thing,  I  think, 
for  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  good  men,  and 
when  we  begin  to  fuss  about  having  a  man  on  the  Board  to  represent 
a  particular  section,  it  does  no  particular  good.  I  don't  care  if  we  do  not 
have  any  representative  in  our  county.  There  is  one  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  Mr.  Qark  here  is  just  as  near  to  me  as  somebody  else.  I 
have  been  connected  with  farming  interests  a  good  many  years,  and  I  want 
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to  say  that  all  I  care  about  is  that  we  have  the  right  kind  of  men.  While 
we  are  selecting  them  here  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  scatter  them  over 
the  state.  We  cannot  elect  a  Governor  in  every  county.  But  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  am  opposed  to  anything  tending  toward  saying  they 
shall  be  in  ten  different  districts. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  Warren:  It  strikes  me  that  if  we  divide  the  state 
into  ten  districts,  it  would  be  legitimate  for  the  men  in  the  districts  to  say 
who  shall  represent  them, — select  their  men.  Now,  another  thing.  I  think 
this  is  the  20th  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  that  I  have  attended. 
We  have  any  quantity  of  men  in  Warren  county  who  can  fill  the  places 
on  this  State  Board  splendidly,  but  we  have  not  had  a  member  from 
Warren  county  for  forty  years  I  guess,  and  we  are  happy.  I  think.  Brother 
Oofts,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  push  that  measure. 

Mr.  H.  A  Halverstadt,  Columbiana :  I  want  to  say  a  word :  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  just  in  accord  with  what  this  society  did  several  years  ago 
in  regard  to  selecting  members  of  the  county  societies.  Each  township 
to  have  one  member  and  not  more  than  two,  and  this  was  to  distribute 
the  members  over  the  county  in  order  that  there  should  not  be  any  con- 
-siderable  part  of  the  county  without  a  representative,  and  that  there  might 
be  interest  worked  up  for  the  county  society  in  every  part  of  the  county. 
Now,  it  is  just  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  this.  We  have  just  one  repre- 
sentative out  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  counties  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  state  and  that  member's  term  expires  this  year  and  is  not  re-nom- 
inated. I  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  state  to  distribute 
the  members  over  the  entire  state. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pollock,  Greene :  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  are  elements 
of  truth  and  justice  in  the  claim  of  this  resolution  and  yet  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  prevail.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  present  harmon- 
ious system  broken  down  in  any  way.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass 
•such  a  resolution  at  this  time.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee  on 
resolutions  for  not  submitting  this  with  its  report.  I  think  this  matter 
might  be  arranged,  and  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  am  frank  to  ad- 
mit that  there  ought  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  this  here  in  convention. 
You  know  it  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to  select  men  with  special 
reference  to  the  diflFerent  branches  of  agriculture.  If  each  branch  of  the 
agricultural  industry  is  ably  represented  that  ought  to  satisfy  us  all. 

A  Member:  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  offering  this  resolution, 
yet  I  believe,  as  was  said  in  our  meeting  of  fair  secretaries  and  presidents 
last  evening,  that  when  we  become  more  in  touch  with  each  other  and  better 
acquainted,  we  can  talk  these  matters  over  and  look  at  the  geography 
•of  the  state  and  then  from  the  men  with  qualifications  who  are  presented 
select  the  men  we  desire  and  in  this  way  effect  the  distribution  of  the  mem- 
bership over  the  state.  That  is  the  thing  that  I  think  is  very  essential  in 
this  organization  at  this  time.   We  can  so  distribute  the  membership  of  tlic 
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State  Board  without  such  a  resolution  as  this.  For  this  reason  I  should 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Brigham:  I  think  that  there  are  valid  reasons  why  this  should 
not  be  adopted,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  every 
county  has  its  representative.  They  come  here  and  everyone  of  them  has 
a  fair  show.  Now  what  do  you  propose  to  do  in  this  measure?  You  are 
free  when  you  come  together  to  select  your  Board.  Now,  why  do  you 
want  the  Legislature  to  tie  your  hands?  I  never  asked  the  Legislature  to 
tie  my  hands  and  I  don't  want  it  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  force  in  the  argument  that  there  will  be  a  time  when  certain  sections 
will  have  more  than  their  fair  proportion,  and  the  members  of  this  body 
can  correct  that.  If  there  are  sections  here  getting  more  than  their  share^ 
correct  the  difficulty,  but  you  may,  if  you  pass  a  law  of  this  kind,  come  tc^ 
grief.  You  may  want  to  do  something,  and  find  that  the  Legislature  tied 
your  hands,  and  tied  them  at  your  solicitation.  Now,  I  feel  like  asking 
the  Legislature  to  do  something  that  will  be  good  for  the  farmer.  Dele- 
gates come  to  this  convention  from  every  county  and  district  in  the  state. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  resolution  to  compel  you  to  select  your  gover- 
nor from  a  certain  tier  of  counties  in  the  state?  The  representatives  of  the 
societies  come  here  in  their  individual  capacities  each  one  of  them  qualified 
with  equal  power;  now,  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  that 
power?.  I  go  to  a  convention  with  the  same  power  that  any  other  dele- 
gate possesses.  Why  should  I  ask  for  a  rule  to  be  adopted  that  would 
compel  me  to  support  somebody  that  I  didn't  want?  That  is  a  fair  illustra- 
tion. You  do  send  a  representative  from  each  county.  Suppose  that  the 
Legislature  were  required  to  select  one  senator  from  one  tier  of  counties 
and  another  from  another.  You  are  asking  the  Legislature  to  tie  your 
hands  so  you  cannot  do  any  thing  you  please.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
intelligent  men  that  come  up  here  with  equal  power  and  privilege,  ought 
to  hold  on  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights  just  as  long  as  they  can.  I 
believe  in  distribution,  but  we  would  better  do  it  in  our  own  way  and  not 
ask  the  Legislature  to  point  out  a  way.  We  have  too  much  law  and  legis- 
lation hampering  the  farmers  already.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  valid 
objection  to  this  resolution. 

And  thereupon  the  motion  introduced  by  Mr.  Crofts  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority  vote. 

Op  motion  by  Mr.  Ganson  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
as  a  whole  was  adopted. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Baldwin :   I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  to  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  state 
fair,  farmers'  institutes,  crop  and  weather  reports  and  fertilizer  control  have 
been  conducted  during  the  past  year,  ahd  that  special  thanks  are  due  to 
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Secretary  W.  W.  Miller  for  his  uniform  courtesy,  tlie  untiring  industry 
and  painstaking  care  with  which  he  has  performed  his  duties. 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously. 

And  thereupon  the  convention  recessed  till  7:30  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

President  Clark  called  the  convention  to  order  at  the  appointed  time, 
7:30,  and  announced  that  the  first  business  in  order  would  be  the  election 
of  five  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  V.  S.  Craig  oi 
Guernsey  and  Mr.  George  W.  Carey  of  Warren,  were  appointed  tellers  by 
the  Chair. 

Upon  the  first  ballot  the  following  persons  were  elected  to  member- 
ship upon  the  State  Board:  J.  T.  Robinson  of  Seneca;  G.  Liggett  of 
Union;  L.  G.  Ely,  Fulton;  H.  S.  Grimes,  Scioto;  Albert  Hale,  Summit 

Upon  motion  of  J.  H.  Pringle  the  election  of  the  above  gentleman  was 
made  unanimous  by  the  convention. 

And  thereupon  on  motion  the  convention  adjourned. 
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The  institute  season  of  1895-6  opened  Monday,  December  2,  1895, 
continued  thirteen  weeks  and  closed  February  29,  1896.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  regular  and  thirty-one  independent  institute  meetings  were 
held  and  reports  properly  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  while  several  independent  meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  of  which  no  reports  were  received  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  regular  institute  meetings  were  au- 
thorized by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  a  regular  meeting  held  Oc- 
tober 1st,  1896.  Many  petitions  were  filed  for  the  establishment  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  to  be  held  under  control  of  the  Board  that  could  not  be 
granted  because  of  the  limited  appropriations  at  its  disposal,  with  which 
to  pay  per  diem  and  expenses  of  lecturers. 

It  is  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  and  congratulation  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that,  practically  without 
exception,  all  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  held  during  the  institute  season 
of  1895-6,  were  successful  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  interesting,  edu- 
cational and  profitable  meetings  for  the  farmers  of  the  state. 

Farmers'  Institutes  are  accomplishing  great  educational  and  material 
good  to  the  rural  population  of  the  state,  and  the  only  regret  felt  by  the 
Board  in  connection  with  their  holding,  is  its  inability  to  grant,  and  con-^ 
duct  all  the  meetings  petitioned  for,  because  of  the  limited  means  at  its 
disposal. 

State  speakers  and  institute  officers  are  agreed  in  the  statement  that 
the  popularity  of,  and  the  interest  manifested  in,  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
are  still  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  appeals  for  more  meet- 
ings are  increasing  year  by  year. 

In  providing  for  the  holding  of  so  great  a  number  of  regular  insti- 
tute meetings  as  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture assumed  the  payment  of  considerable  expense  that  could  not  be 
covered  by  the  per  capita  allowance  received  from  the  eighty-seven  coun- 
19  A. 


Held  in  Oliio  in  1895-96. 
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ties  of  the  state  holding  Farmer's  Institutes;  but  the  members  of  the  Board 
felt  warranted  in  incurring  the  expense  because  of  the  great  good  it  be- 
lieved the  outlay  of  money  would  accomplish. 

The  Central  Farmers*  Institute,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
in  Columbus,  January  14,  and  15,  1896,  was  greatly  appreciated  by  many 
of  the  most  prominent  agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  stock  breeders 
of  the  state,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  flattering  compliments  paid  the 
management  and  the  unprecedentedly  large  attendance  at  each  and  every 
.•session  held. 

Agreeable  to  the  institute  law,  the  board  publishes  "such  lectures  and 
papers  delivered  at  the  several  institutes,  as  may  seem  of  general  interest 
.and  importance  to  the  farmers,  stock  breeders  and  horticulturists  of  the 
rstate"  and  "a  detailed  statement  of  its  receipts  under  the  provisions  of  this 
:act  (the  farmers*  institute  law)  and  the  disbursements  on  account  of  in- 
stitute work." 

I  Several  times  as  many  most  excellent  institute  papers  were  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  publication  as  cculd  be  accepted  by  the 
Publication  Committee,  so  that  the  Committee  was  f  creed  to  reject  a  large 
number  of  highly  meritorious  papers  on  account  of  lack  of  space,  which  is 
greatly  regretted  by  the  Board  and  its  officers. 

All  in  all,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  held  during  the  institute  season 
of  1895-6,  were  satisfactory  and  well  appreciated  by  probably  one  hun- 
dred thousand  individual  attendants. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  feels  greatly  encouraged  in  its  institute 
work  and  purposes  enlarging  and  improving  it  in  all  possible  directions. 
The  Board  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to  materially  increase  the 
unmber  of  institute  meetings  to  be  held  under  its  management  and  it  in- 
dulges the  hope  that  it  may  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wklls  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  account  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  held 
under  the  law  of  April  26, 1890,  for  the  season  of  1895  and  1896. 

RECEIPTS. 

AmoiMhi  collected  from  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  two  mills  per 
capita,  being  the  State  Board's  proportion  of  the  five  mills  per  capita  al- 
lowance provided  by  the  law  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  county 
institute  societies  in  Ohio: 

Adams  County   $52  18 

Allen  County   80  00 

Ashland  County   44  44 

Ashtabula  County   80  00 

Athens  County   70  39 

.  Auglaize  County   56  20 

Belmont  County   80  00 

Brown  County   59  80 

Butler  County   80  00 

Carroll  County   35  13 

Champaign  County   53  96 

Clark  County   80  00 

Clermont  County   67  10 

Clinton  County   48  48 

Columbiana  County   80  00 

Coshocton   County  •   53  40 

Crawford  County   63  85 

Ciiyahoga  County   80  00 

Darke  County   80  00 

Defiance   County   51  54 

Delaware  County   54  38 

Erie  County   70  92 

Fairfield  County   67  88 

Fayette  County   44  62 

Franklin  County  ,   80  00 

Fulton  County   44  04 

Gallia  County   54  01 

Geauga  County   26  98 

Greene  County   59  64 

Guernsey  County   57  29 

Hancock  County   80  00 
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Hardin  County   $57  8» 

Harrison  County   41  OG* 

Henry  County   50  IG 

Highland  County   58  U) 

Hocking  County   45  'VI 

Holmes  County   42  28 

Huron  County   63  90 

Jefferson  County   78  83 

Knox  County   55  20 

Lake  County   36  4? 

Lawrence  County   79  11 

Licking  County   80  00 

Logan  County   54  77 

Lorain  County   80  00- 

Lucas  County  ^   80  00 

Madison  County   40  11 

Mahoning  County     80  00* 

Marion  County   49  45. 

Medina  County   43  48 

Meigs  County   59  62" 

Mercer  County  -  ,  ►   54  44 

Miami   County   79  5\ 

Monroe  County   50  35- 

Montgomery  County   80  00 

Morgan  County   38  28 

Morrow  County   36  24 

Muskingum  County   80  00 

Noble  County   41  bO 

Ottawa    County   43  95 

Paulding  County   51  8(> 

Perry   County   62  30 

Pickaway  County   53  92 

Pike  County   34  96 

Portage  County   55  74 

Preble   County   46  84 

Putnam  County    6o  .38 

Richland  County    7'6  14 

Ross  County    78  91 

Sandusky  County    61  23 

Scioto  County    70  75 

Seneca  County    80  00 

Shelby  County    49  41 

Stark  County   80  00 

Summit  County    80  (K) 

Trumbull  County   80  00 

Tuscarawas  County   80  00 

Union  County    45  72 

Van  Wert  County   59  34 

Vinton  County    32  09 

Warren  County   50  94 

Washington  County    80  00 

Wayne  County    78  01 

Williams  County    49  79 
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Wood  County    $80  00 

Wyandot  County    43  44 

Collected  from  Defiance  County  for  1894-6   $51  52 

Interest  on  above   3  98 

  55  50 

Collected  from  Hamilton  County  for  1894-5   80  00 

Interest  on  above   1  77 

  81  77 


Total  $5,375  88 

Hamilton  County  not  yet  paid  for  1895-6    80  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Por  per  diem  and  expense  of  lecturers  as  follows: 

Agee,  Alva,  Cheshire,  five  weeks  $274  69 

Brigham,  J.  H.,  Delta,  five  weeks  and  two  days   271  00 

Begg,  John,  Columbus  Grove,  three  weeks   155  05 

Brown,  Waldo  R,  Oxford,  four  weeks   189  04 

Burkett,  C.  W.,  Columbus,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   53  60 

Chamberlain,  W.  I.,  Hudson,  six  weeks  315  70 

Derthick,  F.  A.,  Mantua,  five  weeks  and  two  days   249  57 

Ellis,  S.  H.,  Springboro,  five  weeks   252  22 

Ellis.  E.  C,  Crestvue.  five  weeks   278  95 

Elliott,  E.  E.  Morning  Sun,  two  weeks  and  two  days   95  90 

Famsworth,  W.  W.,  Water^'ille,  two  weeks  and  four  days   120  75 

Foreman,  H.  M.,  Waterford,  two  weeks   89  55 

Gibbs,  W.  D.,  Columbus,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   39  60 

Green,  W.  J.,  Wooster,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   39  95 

Greene,  J.  F.,  Sandusky,  four  weeks   199  75 

Hickman,  J.  F.,  Wooster,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   57  95 

Hunt,  Thos.  F.,  Columbus,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   41  35 

Hurst,  S.  H.,  Chillicothe,  three  weeks   147  66 

Kellerman,  W.  A.,  Columbus,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   44  45 

Lawrence,  G.  E.,  Marion,  two  weeks   78  00 

Laylin.  T.  C,  Norwalk,  two  weeks   83  64 

Lazenby,  W.  R.,  Columbus,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   33  50 

Likens,  W.  H.,  Caledonia,  two  weeks   90  70 

Longenecker,  Theo.  F.,  Dayton,  four  weeks   195  29 

McKelvey,  A.  T.,  St.  Clairsville,  six  weeks   332  44 

Palm,  J.  H.,  Lexington,  two  weeks   85  64 

Selby,  A.  D..  Wooster,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   46  39 

Scott,  Geo.  E.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  three  weeks   153  85 

Shawver,  J.  L.,  Bellefontaine,  two  weeks   103  75 

Thorne,  C.  E.,  Wooster,  (no  per  diem),  one  week   13  97 

Todd,  S.  H.,  Wakeman,  five  weeks   244  90 

Webster,  F.  M.,  Wooster,  (no  per  diem),  two  weeks   51  55 

Williams,  C.  G.,  Gustavus,  three  weeks   168  65 

Wing,  J.  E.,  Mechanicsburg,  two  weeks   97  80 

Thompson,  W.  O.,  Oxford,  (no  per  diem)   23  75 


$4,720  55 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brown,  Frank  I.,  reporting  Central  Farmers*  institute  meetings   |95  25 

McMaster,  Delia,  making  duplicate  copies  of  institute  lectures   15  00 

On  acct.  of  preparing  report  for  printer,  job  printing,  postage,  ex- 
press, etc   545  08 

Total   $5,375  88 


RECAPITULATION. 

1.  Amount  collected  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  the 

two  mills  per  capita  tax,  from  the  eighty-seven  (87)  coun- 
ties in  which  institutes  where  held  $5,375  88 

2.  Amount  allowable  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (157)  insti- 

tute societies  from  the  three  mills  per  capita  tax,  from 
the  eighty-seven  (87)  counties  in  which  institutes  were 

held    7,977  90 

8.  Amount  expended  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  aid 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  (157)  institutes  for  lec- 
turers   4,720  55 

4.  Amount  expended  by  county  societies  for  expenses  of  one 

hundred  and  fifty-seven  (157)  institutes   5,670  25 

5.  Total  expenses  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (157)  institutes.  10,390  80 

6.  Average  expenditure  per  institute  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 

culture for  lecturers   30  06 

7.  Average  expenditure  per  institute  by  societies   36  11 

8.  Total  average  expense  per  institute   66  17 

9.  Total  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  one  hundred  and 

fifty-seven  (157)  institutes   62,912 

10.  Average  number  of  persons  in  attendance   398.1 

11.  Number  of  independent  institutes  reported   31 

12.  Expenses  of  thirty-one  (31)  independent  institutes   1,048  21 

13.  Average  expense  of  independent  institutes   33  81 

14.  Number  of  persons  attending  the  thirty-one  (31)  independent 

institutes  reported   10,668 

15.  Average  attendance  at  the  thirty-one  (31)  independent  insti- 

tutes reported....,..,.,   ,   344.1 
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INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTES. 


a 

Institutes  Held. 

•d 

4; 

i 

I 

V 

Counties. 

s . 

Where. 

When. 

Attendance 

Local  Exper 
by  Society 

Ashland  

Ashtabula  .. 

Butler  

Champaign  . 

Clark   

Clermont  ... 


Cuyahoga . 
Pranlclin  . . 
Hamilton . . 

Huron  

Jefferson . . . 

Knox  

Lake  

Licking  

Lorain  

Mahoning  . 
Medina  .... 


Mercer 


Miami  

Muskingum  . 


Paulding  

Pickaway  

Richland  

Scioto  

Seneca  and  Sandusky 
Stark   


Savannah   

Jefferson  

Monroe  

Mechanicsburg  — 
North  Hampton  — 

Williamsburg  

Mulberry  

Euclid  

Groveport  

Blue  Ash.   

Monroevillc  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Fredericktown  — 

Willoughby  

Brownsville  

Columbia  Center  . . . 

North  Lima  

Chatham   

Seville  

Mallet  Creek  

Rockford  

Neptune  

West  Charleston  

White  Cottage  

Norwich  

Payne  

Tarlton  

Bcllvllle  

Mt.  Joy  

Green  Spring  

Marlboro  


Totals. 


January  24,  2.")  

February  3,4  

January  31,  February  1. 

January  7,  8  

February  11,12  

January  31,  February  1. 

February  21,22  

January  29,  30  

December  17, 18  

February  22  

February  12.13  

February  25,26  

January  17, 18  

December  4,5  

January  24,  25  

January  30,  31  

January  31,  February  1 . 

November  26  

December  28  

January  9, 10  

January  21, 22  

January  31,  February  1 

December  27, 28  

January  1,  2  

January  2, 3  

February  7, 8  , 

February  19,20  

February  25,26  

February  4,5  

February  12,13  

February  14,15  


500 

$  :)8  40 

200 

35  00 

300 

30  00 

600 

43  00 

375 

39  25 

350 

26  85 

380 

51  87 

300 

62  00 

400 

55  47 

103 

2  16 

300 

34  50 

600 

78  62 

400 

25  00 

400 

22  50 

250 

12  80 

300 

35  00 

250 

55 

200 

16  00 

300 

53  00 

550 

28  00 

300 

35  00 

300 

30  55 

400 

12  75 

400 

40  00 

400 

25  00 

400 

23  62 

200 

30  00 

300 

21  10 

160 

24  20 

500 

73  00 

250 

23  02 

10,668 


$1,048  21 
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OF 


LECTURERS 


Kor  Institute  Season  of  1895-96. 


FROM  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


1.  How  Plants  Grow  and  Feed.  Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Some  Profitable  Garden  Crops.   Thirty  minutes. 

3.  How  to  Plant  and  Treat  an  Apple  Orchard.   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Science  to  Agriculture.    Thirty  minutes. 
r».  Weeds.  Insects  and  Fungi.    Thirty  minutes. 

(».  Horticulture  as  a  Vocation.   Thirty  minutes. 

7.  How  to  Educate  Yourself.    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  Some  Bad  EflFects  from  the  Destruction  of  Our  Forests.    Thirty  minutes. 


1.  Water  in  Relation  to  Plant  Growth.    Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Scientific  Training.    Fifty  minutes. 

3.  Prevention  of  Smuts  in  Cereals.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Work  of  the  Bacteria.  Fifty  minutes. 
6.  Vegetable  Physiology.    Forty  minutes. 

6.  Vegetable  Parasites  of  the  Orchard.   Thirty  to  forty  minutes 

7.  Air  and  Soil  in  Relation  to  Health.    Forty  minutes. 


1.  The  Farmers'  Need  of  Education,    (n.)    Forty  minutes. 

2.  Ohio  Agriculture,    (n.)    Forty  minutes. 

3.  Corn  Culture.    Forty  minutes. 

4.  The  Feeding  Value  of  Stock  Foods.    Fifty  minutes. 

5.  The  Economy  of  Ensilage.   Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Effect  of  Fertilizers  Upon  the  Physical  Properties  of  Soils.    Thirty  minutes. 


PROF.  WILLIAM  R.  LAZENBY, 


HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 


PROF.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN, 


BOTANY. 


PROF.  THOMAS  F.  HUNT, 


AGUICULTURE. 
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7.  Wool:  Its  Structure  and  Uses.   Twenty  minutes. 

8.  A  Problem  in  Intensive  Agriculture.    Fifteen  minutes. 

9.  The  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Butter.   Thirty  minutes. 

10.  A  Good  Dairy  Cow.   Twenty  minutes. 

11.  What  is  a  Good  Horse?  Thirty  minutes. 

12.  The  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University.    Fifteen  minute*. 


1.  Origin  and  Composition  of  Soils.   Thirty  minutes. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Soils  to  Water.   Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Purposes  of  Tillage.   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Some  Reasons  for  Crop  Rotation.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Wheat  Culture.    Fifteen  minutes. 

6.  Principles  of  Feeding.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  Principles  of  Stock  Breeding.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  The  Objects  of  an  Agricultural  Education.   Twenty  minutes. 

9.  The  History  and  Work  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.    Fifteen  minutes. 


1.  Chemical  and  Physical  Lessons  of  the  Soil.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  What  we  Should  Look  at  in  Feeding  Our  Farm  Animals.  Twenty-five 

minutes. 

3.  Agriculture  and  Our  Nation.    Fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Tillage  and  Cultivation.    Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Agricultural  Education.    Fifteen  minutes. 

6.  Country  Life  the  Ideal  Life,    (n.)   Twenty-five  minutes. 


1.  Seven  Y«ars'  Experiments  with  Fertilizers.   Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Hints  to  Purchasers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.   Thirty  minutes. 

3.  How  to  Obtain  "Ammonia"  Without  Cost.   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Can  We  Afford  to  Make  Barnyard  Manure?   Thirty  minutes. 

5.  Some  Points  in  Cattle  Feeding.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Some  Wastes  on  the  Farm.    Thirty  minutes. 

7.  Grain  Smuts:  Their  Cost  and  Prevention.    Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Spraying  of  Orchards.    Thirty  minutes. 

9.  What  Shall  We  Eat?,    (n.)    Forty-five  minutes. 

10.  The  Farm  and  the  School,    (n.)    Forty-five  minutes. 


PROF.  W.  DAVID  GIBBS, 


AGRICULTURE. 


CHARLES  W.  BURKETT, 


FOREMAN  OP  FARM. 


PROM  AGRICULTURAL  BXPBRIMBNT  STATION,  WOOSTBR,  0. 


C.  E.  THORNE, 


DIRECTOR. 
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W.  J.  GREEN, 

HORTICULTURIST. 

L  Irrigation  for  the  Garden.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Northern  Grown  Seeds.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Pedigree  in  Plants.   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  Fertilizers  for  Potatoes.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Spraying  Fruit  Trees.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Orchard  Planting  and  Cultivation.   Thirty  minutes. 

7.  Some  Obstacles  to  Success  in  Horticulture.   Twenty  minutes. 
Horticulture  at  the  Experiment  Station.   Thirty  minutes. 


J.  FREMONT  HICKMAN, 

AGRICULTURIST. 

1.  A  few  Hints  in  Growing  a  Crop  of  Oats.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Stabling  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cows.   Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Commercial  Fertilizers.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

4.  A  Few  Mistakes  We  Farmers  Make,   (n.)    Forty  minutes. 

5.  Preserving  and  Applying  Liquid  Manures.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover,  Rape  and  Other  Forage  Plants.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Modern  Methods  in  Com  Culture.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  Some  Facts  in  Feeding  for  Beef.   Twenty  minutes. 

9.  Timely  Thoughts  for  Girls  and  Boys  of  the  Farm.   Twenty  minutes. 

10.  The  Relative  Values  of  Food  for  Stock.   Twenty  minutes. 

11.  Shrinkage  in  Grain,  Straw  and  Hay.    Fifteen  minutes. 

12.  Dehorning,  Feeding  and  Rearing  Calves.   Twenty  minutes. 

13.  Does  the  Farmer  Need  an  Education?   Twenty-five  minutes. 

14.  The  Tenant  Farmer.   Twenty  minutes. 


AUGUSTINE  D.  SELBY, 

BOTANIST  AND  CHEMIST. 

1.  Weeds:  What  are  Worst  Weeds  and  Why?  Twenty-five  minutes. 

2.  Plant  Diseases:  How  Caused  and  How  Prevented.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

3.  What  is  a  Fungicide?   Fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Black  Knot  and  Apple  Scab.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Peach.    Forty  minutes. 

Specifically: — 

a.  .  Peach  Yellows  and  Peach  Crown  Gall.   Twenty  minutes. 

b.  Peach  Curl,  Mildew  and  Leaf  Spots.    Fifteen  minutes. 

c.  Peach  Fruit  Spots,  Peach  Rot  and  Prevention.   Twenty  minutes. 
^.  The  Smuts  of  Grain  and  Their  Prevention.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  The  Why  of  Methods  of  Fruit  Canning  and  Food  Preservation.    Thirty  to 
forty  minutes. 

^  The  Fecundation  of  Flowers  as  a  Problem  for  Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers. 

Twenty-five  to  forty  minutes. 
^»  Plant  Growth  in  Relation  to  Chemical  and  Physical  Factors.   Thirty  minutes. 

Hints  to  Purchasers  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.   Thirty  minutes. 
1^-  Science  Training  in  Farm  Life.   Thirty  minutes. 
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F.  M.  WEBSTER, 


ENTOMOLOGIST. 


1.  The  Hessian  Fly  and  Methods  of  Prevention.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  The  Western  Corn  Root- Worm  in  Ohio.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

3.  Some  of  the  Older  Pests  of  the  Corn  Field.   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  Some  Insect  Enemies  of  Clover.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  How  to  Deal  With  Insect  Pests  of  the  Orchard.  Twenty  minutes.. 
Ck  Some  Little  Known  Wheat  Insects.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.  The  Farmer  Boy:  What  Shall  His  Future  Be?   Fifty  minutes. 

8,  The  Chinch  Bug.   Twenty  minutes. 
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WITH 

POSTOFHCB  ADDRESSES  AND  TOPICS. 


ALVA  AGEE,  Cheshire,  O. 

J.  Problems  in  Tillage.   Twenty -five  minutes. 

2.  Increasing  the  Productiveness  of  the  Soil.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Potato  Culture.   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  The  Commercial  Side  of  Farming.   Twenty  minutes. 
6.  Home  Study.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

6.  What  Manner  of  Man  Should  a  Farmer  Be?   (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

7.  The  Farmer's  Boy.   (n.)   Twenty-five  minutes. 

J.  H.  BRIGHAM,  Delto,  O. 

1.  The  Farmer's  Share.   Thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

2.  How  I  Restore  and  Maintain  the  Fertility  of  My  Land   Twenty  to  twenty- 

five  minutes. 

3.  Why  Prices  of  Farm  Products  are  High  or  Low.   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  What  to  do  With  Cheap  Wheat.    Fifteen  minutes. 

6.  Suggestions  to  Boys  Who  are  Ambitious,    (n.)   Thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
C.  Give  the  Boys  and  Girls  a  Chance.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.  What  the  Grange  has  Done,  and  What  it  Purposes  Doing.   Forty  minutes. 

8.  Why  Farmers  Should  Organize.    Forty  minutes. 

0.  What  the  A.  &  M.  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  Should  do  for  Farmers. 

Thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

10.  Strikes.    Fifteen  minutes. 

11.  Taxation.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

12.  Cure  for  Hard  Times.    Fifteen  minutes. 

13.  Is  Self  Government  too  Expensive?   Twenty  minutes. 

14.  How  I  Raised  a  Good  Crop  of  Corn  in  a  Very  Wet  Season  and  Another  in  a 

Very  Dry  Season,  When  Some  of  My  Neighbors  Failed  to  do  so.  Twenty 
minutes. 

15.  How  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Can  Help  the  Farmers.   Thirty  minntes. 

16.  The  New  Farmer.   Thirty  minutes. 

JOHN  BEGG,  Columbus  Grove,  O. 

1.  Part  and  Present  Methods  in  Com  Culture.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  The  Bright  Side  of  Farm  Life.    Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Cattle  Feeding  for  Profit  Under  Present  Conditions.   Twenty  minutes. 
20      A.  R. 
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4.  Literature  for  Young  People  on  the  Farm.   Thirty  minutes. 

5.  Can  We  Tile  Too  Much?   Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Raising  Hogs  for  Market  and  How  Best  Accomplished.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  The  Farmer  and  the  Public  Schools.   Thirty-five  minutes. 

8.  Mixed  Farming  Versus  Specialties.    Fifteen  minutes. 

9.  Shall  We  Quit  Raising  Horses?   Twenty  minutes. 
10.  The  Farmer  of  the  Future.    Forty-five  minutes. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Oxford,  O. 

1.  Fencing  Our  Farms. 

2.  A  Talk  About  Weeds. 

3.  Sweet  Potatoes:    How  to  Grow  and  Keep  Them.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

4.  What  a  Farm  is  Worth. 

5.  Poultry:    How  to  Manage  for  Profit.   Twenty  minutes. 
4.  Need  Our  Land  Become  Exhausted?  ' 

7.  Helps  in  Drought. 

t.  Small  Fruits  for  the  Family. 

9.  The  Farmer  as  a  Business  Man.   Twenty  minutes. 
Wanted:   A  Man.    Fifty  minutes. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Hudson,  O. 

1.  My  Experiments  in  1895.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

2.  The  Orchard:    Its  Planting  and  Care.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

3.  Effects  of  Tile  Drainage.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

4.  Wheat  and  Potatoes  on  Clay  Soil.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

5.  The  knowledge  of  Our  Ohio  Soils.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

6.  A  Garden  that  Pays  in  Net  Cash.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  What  Live  Stock  Pays  in  Ohio.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  Child  and  Parent  on  the  Farm,    (n.)   Sixty  minutes. 
Also  any  lecture  of  previous  years. 

F.  A.  DERTHICK,  Mantua,  O. 

1.  Culture  of  the  "King"  Corn.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Four  Years  With  Potatoes.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Ohio  Against  the  World.   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  Dairy  Farming.   Thirty  minutes. 

5.  The  Grange  versus  Farmers*  Clubs.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Mixed  or  Special  Farming,  Which?   Thirty  minutes. 

7.  Experience  with  Spraying  Apples,  1895.   Twenty  minutes. 

8.  Why  I  am  a  Farmer,    (n.)   Twenty  minutes. 

9.  What  is  Culture?  (n.) 

10.  Loss  and  Damage  from  Adulteration  of  Food,  (n.) 

S.  H.  ELLIS,  Springboro,  O. 

1.  The  Outlook  for  the  Boy  on  the  Farm. 

2.  Has  the  Grange  Filled  its  Mission? 

3.  The  AgrricuUural  Experiment  Station. 

4.  Has  it  Paid  the  Farmers  of  Ohio  to  Maintain  the  Farmers*  Institutes? 

5.  Wash  Day  in  the  Farm  Home. 
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E.  C.  ELLIS,  Crestvue,  O. 


1.  The  Farmer's  Home.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Clover  is  King.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Does  Farming  Pay?   If  Not,  Why  Not?   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  That  Boy:   What  Will  You  Make  of  Him?   (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Gather  up  the  Fragments.   Twenty  minutes. 

C.  Pure  Blod  to  the  Front:   The  Scrub  Must  Go.   Fifteen  minutes. 

7.  Strawberries:   Their  Possibilities.    Fifteen  minutes. 

8.  Fertility  of  Soil  a  Necessity — How  Maintained.   Twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

9.  Every  Man  a  Debtor  to  His  Profession  or  Business. 

10.  Keep  a  Record  of  Field  Rotation  of  Crops. 

11.  How  to  Increase  the  Profits  of  the  Farm. 


1.  Grasses  and  Plants  for  Forage.   Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Weeds  and  Their  Uses.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Master  or  Slave,   (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  The  Abuses  of  Agricultural  Fairs.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Our  Friends  in  Feathers.   Twenty  minutes. 

C.  Some  of  My  Mistakes  in  Hog  Raising.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.  The  Output  of  Agricultural  Information  and  its  Practical  Application,  (n.) 
Thirty  minutes. 


1.  Horticultural  Conveniences  and  Appliances.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Strawberry  Culture.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Raspberry  Culture.   Twenty  minutes*. 

4.  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Culture.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Plum  and  Pear  Culture.   Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Orchard  Management.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Pruning.   Twenty  minutes. 


1.  Relation  of  the  Inorganic  Elements  of  the  Soil  to  Agriculture.  Forty-flvc 

minutes. 

2.  Relation  of  the  Organic  Elements  of  the  Soil  to  Agriculture.   Forty  minutes. 

3.  Making  and  saving  Farmyard  Manures.   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  The  Successful  Farmer.   Thirty  minutes. 

5.  Education  of  Our  Boys  and  Girls.   Thirty  minutes. 


1.  Recent  School  Legislation— What  More  is  Needed?  Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Education  of  Farmers'  Girls  and  Boys.   Twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

3.  The  Citizen  Farmer,    (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  A  Farmer's  Library:   Of  What  it  Should  Consist  and  How  Obtained.  Thirty 


E.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Morning  Sun,  O. 


W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  WaterviUc,  O. 


H.  M.  FOREMAN,  Waterford,  O. 


J.  F.  GREENE,  Sandusky,  O. 


minutes. 
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5.  Small  Fruit  for  the  Home.    Fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

6.  Small  Fruit  for  Market.    Fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

7.  How  to  Increase  the  Profits  of  the  Farm.    Fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

8.  Preparation  of  Soil  for  a  Crop.    Fifteen  minutes. 

9.  Value  of  the  Grange  to  the  Farmer.    Fifteen  to  thirty  minutes. 

19.  Noxious  Weeds  in  Fields  and  Other  Places.    Fifteen  to  twenty  minutea. 

11.  Why  I  am  a  Farmer  and  a  Patron,   (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

12.  Spraying:    How  Done — Does  it  Pay?    Fifteen  minutes. 


1.  Apples.    Forty  minutes. 

2.  Nutmegs.   Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Plant  Food.    Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Cultivation.    Thirty  minutes. 

5.  House  Conveniences.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Sterling  Manhood,  (n.) 

7.  The  Twentieth  Century,  (n.) 


1..  Clover.    Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

2.  "King"  Corn.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  The  Strawberry.    Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

4.  The  Raspberry.     Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
It.  The  Signs  of  the  Timea.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen.    Thirty  to  fifty  minutes. 


1.  Wool  and  Mutton.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Breeding  and  Management  of  Mutton  Lambs.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  Fields  and  Fences.    Fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Business  Methods.    Twenty  minutes. 
6.  Genius  in  Farming.    Twenty  minutes. 


1.  Organized  Labor  versus  Organized  Greed.   Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Spoils.   Thirty  minutes. 

3.  Health,  Happiness  and  Profit  on  the  Farm.   Thirty  minutes. 

4.  Three  Pictures;  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Our  Boys  and  Girls.  Thirty 

minutes. 

6.   Rum:   Its  EflFects  Financially  and  Morally.   (Non-partisan.)   Thirty  minutes. 


1.  Benefits  of  Agricultural  Fairs. 

2.  Plant  Growth  and  Plant  Food.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  The  Strawberry.    Fifteen  minutes. 

4.  The  Grape  and  How  to  Care  for  it.   (Illustrated.)   Fifteen  mintites. 


S.  H.  HURST,  Chillicothe,  O. 


G.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Marion,  O. 


T.  C.  LAYLIN,  Norwalk,  O. 


W.  H.  LIKINS,  Caledonia,  O. 


THEO.  F.  LONGENECKER,  Dayton,  O. 
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5.  A  Study  in  Tree  Fruits.    (Illustrated.)   Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Budding,  Grafting,  Reproduction  from  Buds  and  Cuttings.  (Demoadtrated.) 

Fifteen  minutes. 

7.  Origination  and  Dissemination  of  New  Varieties.     Fifteen  minutes. 

8.  Fungous  Diseases  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.    Fifteen  minutes. 

9.  Insect  Ejiemies  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  Haw  to  Prevent  their  Ravages. 

Fifteen  minutes. 

10.  The  Golden  Rule  Applied  to  the  Social  Problem,    (n.)   Thirty-five  minutes. 

11.  Habit,    (n.)   Thirty-five  minutes. 


1.  How  to  Maintain  Fertility. 

2.  Hints  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

3.  Suggestions  in  the  Care  and  Cultivailion  of  Corn. 

4.  Education  on  the  Farm,  (n.) 

5.  A  Plea  for  Small  Farms.   Thirty  miimttts. 

6.  The  N«glect  that  Imperils  Life  on  die  iParm.  Thirty  minutes. 
,7.  The  Farmer  in  Hard  Times.   Thirty  minutes. 

8.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Social,   (n.)   Twenty-five  minutes. 

9.  Rural  Recreations,   (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

10.  Stick  to  Your  Bush.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

11.  Business  Habits  in  Farming.   Thirty-five  minutes. 

12.  Profit  and  Loss  in  Fruit  Growing.   Thirty-five  minutes. 


1.  Do  Commercial  Fertilizers  Give  an  Adequate  Return  for  their  Cost  When 

Applied  to  Potatoes?   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  The  Mechanical  Farmer  and  His  Repair  Shop.   Twenty  minutes. 

3.  '  Some  of  the  Mistakes  Potato  Growers  are  Liable  to  Make.  Twenty-five 

minutes. 

4.  The  Farmer's  Garden  and  Truck  Patch.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Profit  and  Loss  on  the  Farm.   Twenty  minutes. 

iS.   What  we  Gain  by  Organization.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.   Enemies  of  the  Potato  Grower:    Blight,  Insect  Pests,  etc.   Twenty  minutes. 


1.  Clover:    Rotation  and  Fertility.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Potatoes:    Field  and  Garden  Culture.    (Illustrated.)   Twenty  minutes. 
-3.  The  Cow  and  the  Babcock  Test.   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  Farm  Carpentry.    Fifteen  minutes. 

5.  Equipments  for  Dairying.    (Illustrated.)   Twenty  minutes. 

6.  Poultry  and  its  Value  on  the  Farm.    Fifteen  minutes. 

7.  Attractions  for  the  Farm  and  Home.    (Illustrated — n.)   Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  Live  and  Let  Live.   Thirty  minutes. 


A.  T.  McKELVEY,  St  ClaiwviUe,  O. 


J.  H.  PALM,  Lexington,  O. 


GEORGE  E.  SCOTT,  Mt.  Pleasant,  O. 


JOHN  L.  SHAWVER,  Bellefontaine,  O. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


The  Farm  Dairy.    Fifteen  minutes. 

Points  in  Butter  Making.   Twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

The  Farmer's  Fruit  Supply.    Fifteen  minutes. 
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4.  The  Farmer's  Dwelling.   Fifteen  minutes. 

5.  Barns  and  Out-buildings.    Fifteen  minutes. 

(J.  The  Business  Side  of  Farm  Life.   Twenty  minutes. 

7.  Seedtime  and  Harvest— A  Talk  to  Young  People,   (n.)   Thirty  to  forty 


1.  Corn  Culture.    Fifteen  minutes. 

2.  How  Can  We  Raise  Potatoes  so  as  to  Realize  the  Greatest  Profit?  Tweo^ 

minutes. 

3.  The  Result  of  this  Year's  Labor  on  the  Farm.   Thirty  minutes. 

4*  Commercial  Fertilizers:    How  used  to  Get  the  Best  Results.   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Value  of  Early  Maturity  in  our  Animals  and  How  Obtained.   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  Economy  on  the  Farm.    Twenty-five  minutes. 

7.  How  Shall  We  Restore  Our  Worn-out  Lands?   Twenty-five  minutes. 

8.  Which  of  the  Two  is  the  More  Important  Farm  Crop,  the  Stock  or  the  Boys 

and  Girls?   (n.)   Forty  to  sixty  minutes. 

9.  How  Can  We  Get  the  Most  Out  of  the  Hog?   Twenty-five  minutes. 

10.  What  encouragement  is  there  for  Farmers  to  Continue  in  the  Sheep  Induslqr? 

Twenty-five  minutes. 

11.  The  Farmer's  Hen:   Why  Don't  She  Lay  When  Eggs  arc  High? 


1.  Some  Chances  for  Improvement.   Twenty  minutes. 

2.  Potato  Experiments.   Thirty  minutes. 

8.  Chemical  Fertilizers:    Mixing  them  at  the  Farm.   Twenty-five  minutes. 

4.  Farm  Poultry.    Twenty  minutes. 

5.  Winter  Evenings  and  Leisure  Hours,    (n.)   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  What  Inducement  Does  the  Farm  Hold  Out  to  Young  Men?  Twenty-fire 


1.  Clovers  and  Other  Legumes.    Thirty  minutes. 

2.  Seeds  and  Seed-beds.    (Illustrated.)    Fifteen  minutes. 
3  Corn  Culture.    (Illustrated.)   Twenty  minutes. 

4.  Shall  We  Quit  Growing  Wheat?   Twenty  minutes. 

5.  The  Model  Barn  and  How  to  Use  It.    (Illustrated.)   Thirty  minutes. 

6.  The  Ewe  and  Her  Lamb.   Thirty  minutes. 

7.  Feeding  Lambs  for  Market.   Thirty  minutes. 

8.  What  Ails  the  Wool  Market?  (No  tariff  nor  politics  in  this.)   Twenty  minutes. 

9.  The  Business  Pig.    Thirty  minutes. 

10.  Ranch  Life  in  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies,   (n.)   Forty  minutes* 


minutes. 


S.  H.  TODD,  Wakeman,  O. 


C.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Gustavus,  O. 


minutes. 


J.  E.  WING,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 
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,  The  subject  of  the  paper  that  I  am  about  to  present  is  a  problem  in  intensive 
agriculture  and  not  the  problem  in  intensive  agriculture.  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
sent the  one  problem  in  intensive  agriculture,  but  one  of  the  problems. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  college  of  agriculture  of  one 
of  our  state  universities,  I  listened  to  a  lecture  by  that  well-known  gardener,  J.  M. 
Smith,  of  Greeu  Bay,  Wis.  He  owned  forty-three  acres  of  what  had  been  termed 
a  sand  bank  along  the  edge  of  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  time  he  talked  to  us,  he 
considered  that  he  only  had  thirty  acres  of  it  in  profitable  tillage,  and  from  these 
forty-three  acres,  only  thirty  acres  of  which  brought  him  any  profit,  he  told  us  that 
the  previous  year  he  had  sold  $16,000  worth  of  garden  products.  That  was  intensive 
agriculture. 

Last  summer,  I  was  in  Colorado  and  while  there  visited  the  Broadmoor  dairy 
ranch  of  one  thousand  acres,  operated  by  Dr.  Robert  Meade  Smith.  On  this 
ranch.  Dr.  Smith  keeps  about  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  and,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  one  hundred  and  three  head  were  in  milk.  I  visited  this  ranch  on  the  12th 
of  July.  At  this  time,  Dr.  Smith  was  feeding  about  ten  pounds  of  grain  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  one  part  bran,  one  part  corn  meal,  and  one  part  malt  sprouts, 
and  in  addition,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay.  Perhaps  you  think  Dr. 
Smith  raised  a  portion  of  this  grain  and  hay.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
he  bought  every  bit  of  it  and  was  paying  $6.00  per  ton  for  alfalfa,  $10.00  per  ton  for 
malt  sprouts,  $21.00  per  ton  for  bran,  and  $23.00  per  ton  for  corn.  The  hay  was  pur- 
chased on  a  neighboring  irrigated  ranch,  while  the  grain  and  mill  feed  were  shipped 
in  from  a  distance. 

You  may  inquire  as  I  did,  what  use  this  one  thousand  acre  dairy  ranch  was  put 
to.  "Why,"  replied  Dr.  Smith,  "our  milk  cows — 103  cows — run  in  two  hundred 
acres  about  six  hours  each  day,  as  much  for  exercise  as  for  anything  else,  while  the 
rest  of  the  one  thousand  acres  supports  the  rest  of  the  cattle.  It  is  thus  plainly  evident 
that  it  took  the  products  from  several  other  farms  besides  this  one  thousand  acres, 
to  support  a  dairy  containing,  all  told,  two  hundred  cattle.  This  is  extensive  farm- 
ing. ' 
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The  problem  of  intensive  as  compared  with  extensive  farming  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people  in  all  times  and  must  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
population  continues  to  increase.  It,  perhaps,  may  be  reasonably  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  good  pasture  will  produce  during  one  season,  160  pounds  of  dressed  beef.  The 
flour  from  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  contains,  approximately,  six  times  as  much 
food  value  as  the  150  pound£  of  meat.  An  acre  of  corn  will  produce,  approximately, 
twice  the  food  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  while  there  is  about  4  times  as  much  food 
value  in  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  as  in  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 

The  ability  of  a  given  area  of  land  to  support  a  population  and  the  possible 
density  of  population  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  farming.  Provided 
the  land  is  suitable  for  potato  culture,  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  support  24  times  as 
dense  a  population  as  when  pastured  for  beef.  The  discovery  of  America,  the 
consequent  universal  introduction  of  the  potato  into  European  agriculture  and  the 
consequent  production  on  American  soil  of  eighty  millions  acres  of  corn  which 
produces  twice  the  food  value  of  any  hitherto  known  cereal,  has  had  a  most  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  civilization  of  the  world.  It  is  not  merely  the  man  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before  that  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
but  the  man  who,  by  any  means,  produces  twice  the  food  on  a  given  area  that  was 
produced  before,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  Not  only  human  existence,  but  all  life 
and  nearly  all  power,  and  nearly  all  energy  is  dependent  upon  plant  growth.  The 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  world  is  'now  mined  from  the  earth  in 
shape  of  coal,  or  pumped  from  the  earth  as  oil,  or  conducted  through  pipes  as  gas, 
only  emphasizes  the  importance  of  plant  growth  for  all  of  these  substances  are  the 
results  of  former  vegetable  life. 

We  have  been  smdying  this  subject  of  intensive  agriculture  on  the  Ohio  State 
University  farm  by  attempting  to  grow  three  ordinary  farm  crops  in  two  years. 
Allow  me  to  relate,  briefly,  one  or  two  of  these  experiments.  In  18d4,  we  cut  a  crop 
of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay,  between  the  7th  and  12th  of  June,  from  ten  acres. 
Between  the  12th  and  16th  of  June,  the  ground  was  plowed  about  four  inches 
deep.  It  was  then  rolled,  harrowed,  and  again  rolled.  It  was  then  immediately 
planted  to  com.  The  com  was  planted  with  an  ordinary  two-horse  planter.  After 
planting  the  field  once,  we  straddled  the  rows  and  planted  it  again,  thus  making  the 
rows  twenty-two  inches  apart  instead  of  forty-four.  The  corn  was  planted  three  grrains 
every  sixteen  inches  in  a  row,  thus  putting  on  the  ground  four  times  the  amount 
of  seed  that  is  usual  for  a  grain  crop.  This  crop  was  intended  for  soiling  and  for 
ensilage.  A  few  days  after  planting,  the  corn  was  harrowed  with  an  ordinary 
harrow.  After  this,  the  com  was  gone  over  three  times  at  intervals  of  about  a  week 
with  the  Zephaniah  Breed's  weeder.  Three  teeth  were  removed  every  twenty-two 
inches,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  corn.  This  stirred  the  ground  slightly 
and  prevented  many  weeds  getting  a  start.  With  one  horse,  one  of  our  students 
harrowed  with  this  tool  the  whole  ten  acres  in  five  hours.  This  ended  the  cultiva- 
tion and  besides  a  little  work  with  the  hoe,  to  prevent  Indian  mallow  from  seeding, 
no  more  work  was  done  until  harvest  time.  The  total  cost  of  plowing  the  ground, 
preparing  the  seed  bed,  the  planting,  and  seed  and  for  cultivation  was  $38.10.  The 
yield  of  green  com  from  these  ten  acres  was  94J  tons.  The  cost  of  producing  the 
com  up  to  the  time  of  harvest  was,  therefore,  about  forty  cents  per  ton.  Having 
plowed  the  clover  sod  for  corn  it  was  not  necessary  to  plow  the  land  again  after 
the  com  had  been  removed.  Two  harrowings  in  opposite  directions  with  a  spring 
tooth  harrow  put  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  drilling  in  wheat.  The  labor  cost 
of  putting  in  the  wheat  was  $1.10  per  acre.  In  the  spring,  the  field  was  seeded  to 
clover.  Like  the  fall  of  1895,  the  fall  of  1894  was  extremely  dry.  On  account  of 
the  removal  of  the  com  for  ensilage,  the  wheat  was  sown  rather  late.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  facts  resulted  in  a  rather  meager  growth  of  wheat   On  the 
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-whole,  I  feel  sure  that  the  wheat  was  not  so  good  as  on  similar  land  not  so  heavily 
•cropped.  In  fact  the  stand  of  wheat  in  the  spring  was  so  poor  that  I  had  about 
two  acres  plowed  up  and  put  into  corn,  much  to  my  subsequent  regret  Disasters 
never  come  singly  and  this  wheat  was  also  somewhat  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly 
^nd  the  chinch  bug.  The  final  result  was  that  we  got,  this  summer,  170  bushels  of 
wheat  from  about  eight  acres. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  able  to  follow  the  history  of  this  field  will  am  that 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  crop  of  hay,  a  crop  of  corn,  a  crop  of  wheat,  antf  have 
the  ground  again  reseeded  to  clover  in  two  years.  The  ground  has  been  plowed 
but  once  during  this  time.  The  labor  of  plowing  the  ground,  the  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed«  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  has  been  for  the  three  crops  about 
$4.50  per  acre  or  $1.50  per  acre  per  crop,  exclusive  of  seed.  If  we  succeed  in 
getting  a  stand  of  clover,  which  looks  fairly  good  at  the  present  time,  we  shaU 
repeat  this  two  year  three-course  rotation. 

Before  discussing  this  experiment  furl  /,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
■another  experiment  which  we  have  been  couducting.  During  the  season  of  1894, 
we  had  sixteen  acres  of  fertile  river  bottom  land  in  corn.  A  portion  of  this  six- 
teen acres  was  cut  up  and  locked  in  the  usual  way.  A  portion  of  it  was  cut  for 
«<Mling  om*  milk  cows  beginning  some  time  in  July,  and  still  another  portion  was 
cut  up  to  put  in  a  silo  for  ensilage.  Eleven  acres  of  the  sixteen  were  sown  to 
rye.  It  was  sown  in  the  standing  com  in  that  portion  which  was  cut  up  and 
-shocked  for  fodder.  It  was  sown  after  the  com  was  removed  on  the  rest  of  the  field. 
«ome  of  it  being  sown  in  July,  some  in  August  and  some  in  September.  That 
which  was  sown  in  the  standing  corn  was  sown  about  the  first  of  August.  That 
which  was  sown  after  the  corn  was  removed  was  better  than  that  which  was  sown 
in  the  standing  corn.  The  late  sown  was  about  as  good  as  the  early  sown.  On 
April  27th  of  this  year,  we  began  cutting  this  rye  and  using  it  for  soiling  the  milch 
<x>ws,  which  was  continued  until  May  7th  when  it  became  so  tough  that  a  large  per 
cent,  was  left  uneaten.  We  probably  used  up  two  acres  in  this  way.  The  rest 
of  it  was  cut  to  put  in  a  silo  for  ensilagie.  Something  over  thirty  tons  were  put  in  the 
silo.  The  latter  part  of  June,  over  five  tons  were  taken  off  the  top  of  the  silo  and 
thrown  away.  The  rest  of  the  silage  was  in  fairiy  good  condition  and,  when 
scattered  in  the  pasture  and  in  the  paddock,  was  eaten  up  fairly  well.  One  ob- 
jection to  the  rye  silage  is  its  peculiar  odor.  A  ton  of  rye  silage  was  not  nearly 
^s  valuable,  we  thought,  as  an  equal  amount  of  corn  silage.  On  the  whole,  I  doubt 
whether  we  would  care  to  repeat  the  operation  of  making  rye  into  silage  even  if  there 
were  no  other  reasons  against  it,  which  I  am  about  to  point  out. 

You  will  notice  in  this  experiment  that  we  have  gone  a  step  farther  than  we 
•did  in  the  other  experiment  which  I  mentioned.  In  that  experiment,  we  got  three 
crops  in  two  years.  In  this  one,  we  have  two  crops  in  one  year.  We  thought  to 
repeat  this  operation  and  therefore  planted  the  field  again  to  corn  as  soon  as  the 
rye  was  taken  oflF  and  also  the  rest  of  the  sixteen  acres  which  I  mentioned  before, 
and  also  four  acres  more  which  had  been  in  clover  and  millet  the  year  previous. 
This  whole  twenty  acres  was  given  substantially  the  same  preparation  and  was 
planted  to  the  same  variety  of  corn  during  two  days  of  the  last  week  in  May.  On 
account  of  the  excessive  drought,  none  of  this  corn  came  up  until  after  June  20th- 
21st  we  had  a  rainfall  of — inches,  then  a  marked  difference  occurred.  Every 
portion  of  the  field  which  had  not  been  in  rye  came  up  promptly  with  a  good  stand 
and  grew  thriftily.  That  portion  of  the  field  which  was  in  rye  came  up  slowly,  was 
only  a  partial  stand  and,  throughout  the  season,  barely  struggled  for  existence. 
It  happened  that  in  planting  the  corn,  the  rows  passed  diagonally  across  that  por- 
tion of  the  field  which  had  been  planted  in  rye  and  that  which  had  not  been.  The 
difference  was  so  marked  as  to  cause  wonder  and  astonishment  on  the  part  of 
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every  one  who  was  shown  the  field.  Many  experienced  persons  said  to  me  that  they 
could  not  have  believed  that  such  marked  differences  could  have  existed  with  all 
the  conditions  the  same  except  the  rye  treatment,  had  they  not  seen  the  results  with 
their  own  eyes.  When  we  came  to  harvest  the  crop,  we  found  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  good  ears  where  there  had  been  no  rye,  that  the  ears  were  eight 
to  nine  inches  long,  instead  of  six  to  seven  inches  long,  that  there  was  about  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  fodder,  and  that,  finally,  there  were  49  bushels  of  com 
in  place  of  16  bushels  where  rye  had  been  sown,  counting  70  pounds  per  bushel. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  made  this  most  striking  difference  in  the  yield 
of  the  corn.  All  the  land  was  substantially  alike.  It  was  fertile,  river  bottom 
land  and  both  portions  had  been  heavily  manured  with  stable  manure  during  the 
past  winter.  The  difference  could  not  be  due,  therefore,  to  any  lack  of  fertility.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  fair  crop  of  corn  in  one  case  and  the  almost 
total  failure  in  the  other,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  enough  rainfall  to 
grow  two  crops  in  one  year. 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  to  grow  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  Indian 
corn,  three  hundred  pounds  of  water  must  be  evaporated  through  the  leaves.  I« 
the  case  of  oats,  it  has  been  found  that  it  requires  five  hundred  pounds  of  water 
for  each  pound  of  dry  substance  produced.  These  figures,  perhaps,  may  be  takes 
as  the  minimum  and  maximum  amounts  required  for  production  of  vegetation. 

In  some  artificial  experiments  which  I  made  myself,  I  found  that  the  evapor- 
ation from  oats  and  oat  stubble  ground  during  86  days  between  June  9th  and  Sep- 
tember 26th  was  equal  to  nearly  twenty-eight  inches  of  rainfall.  This  was  a  good. 
deal  more  than  the  rain  which  fell  during  the  same  time.  It  is  more,  I  be- 
lieve, than  the  total  rainfall  for  this  year. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  before  we  could  grow  another  crop  of  oats  on  this 
land,  we  must  let  the  land  rest  so  that  it  can  catch  up  in  soil  moisture.  The  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  our  rye  field  was  that  the  growing  of  the  rye  up  to  May  first 
had  so  exhausted  the  soil  of  moisture  that,  together  with  the  subsequent  deficient 
rainfall,  the  land  was  unable  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn.  Probably,  if  the  rye  had  been 
plowed  under  early  in  the  spring,  the  deficiency  of  soil  moisture  would  not  have 
been  so  marked.  Probably  also,  if  the  rainfall  had  been  abundant,  we  might  have 
found  much  less  disadvantage  from  the  growing  of  the  rye  crop,  and,  possibly, 
if  the  rainfall  had  been  excessive,  we  would  have  found  no  injury  whatever.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  repeating  this  experiment  to  see  what  the  result  will  be  in  a 
different  season,  which  we  hope  to  have  next  year. 

This  then,  is  the  problem  in  intensive  agriculture  that  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you. 
The  amount  of  vegetation  which  we  can  support  on  a  given  area  is  conditioned 
upon  the  amount  of  soil  moisture.  We  are  not  prevented  from  raising  two  or- 
dinary farm  crops  in  one  year  because  of  a  lack  of  sunshine,  or  because  of  a  lack  of 
plant  food,  but  we  may  be  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  insufficient  amount 
of  soil  moisture,  which  is  conditioned  upon  the  rainfall. 


What  is  a  seed? 

In  a  general  sense,  it  is  anything  that  is  planted  to  increase  its  kind.  That  is, 
the  grain  of  wheat,  of  corn  or  of  clover.  Yet  we  speak  of  "Seed  Potatoes."  That 
is  not  a  strictly  accurate  expression.    Seed  potatoes  are  not  seeds. 

A  true  seed  is  a  tiny  plant  coiled  up  and  packed  snugly  away  beneath  a  hard 
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outer  covering  or  "hull."  It  is  alive,  but  dormant.  It  is  asleep.  It  does  not 
grow,  or  move  or  change  in  any  way  that  we  can  see,  it  may  be  that  it 
may  be  dried  until  it  contains  little  moisture,  or  it  may  perhaps  be  fully  saturated 
with  moisture  and  yet  live. 

How  do  we  know  that  it  is  alive?  We  know  that  when  we  give  it  certain  con- 
ditions of  moisture  and  of  heat  and  perhaps  light,  it  begins  to  organize  new  cells, 
to  grow.  The  shoot  bursts  its  prison  walls  and  becomes  a  new  plant,  like  unto  the 
parent  plant  that  produced  it.  So  we  say  that  it  is  alive.  We  may  as  well  stop  at 
that.  What  the  mysterious  thing  is  that  lives  in  the  tiny  seed  and  sleeps  until 
its  time  comes  to  awaken,  we  may  never  know.  I  for  one  am  content  to  leave 
it  among  the  things  that  we  can  never  explain,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well. 

But  this  we  do  know,  the  seed  has  life  and  for  a  certain, '  rather  indefinite, 
leng^th  Of  time  it  keeps  it.  Heat  will  destroy  it,  cold  will  not,  if  moisture  is  absent, 
neither  light  nor  darkness  aflFect  it. 

Some  seeds  there  are  that  perish  with  the  loss  of  moisture.  Some  of  the  nut 
seeds  are  of  this  class. 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  life  of  seeds  has  not  been  very  definitely 
decided. 

For  some  seeds  very  great  vitality  is  claimed.  The  mummy  wheat  of  Egypt 
has  been  claimed  to  be  many  thousands  of  years  old  and  yet  be  alive  and  capable 
of  growing  when  sown.  I  think  those  stories  are  not  well  proven.  Most  seeds 
lose  their  vitality  within  ten  years. 

It  is  an  anxiom  among  breeders  that  "like  produces  like."  That  is  very 
true.  The  seed  produces  a  plant  like  the  parent  plant  that  produced  the  secil. 
It  is  LIKE  the  parent,  but  is  not  ever  an  exact  reproduction. 

This  is  true  of  all  plants,  but  is  more  especially  noticeable  with  our  cultivated 
plants.  It  is  this  fact  of  variation  in  seeding  plants  that  gives  us  our  chance  for 
improvements  in  varieties.  It  is  this  fact  of  variation  that  puts  us  on  our  guard 
against  the  danger  of  deterioration  in  our  crops.  There  is  a  principle  in  Nature 
called  Atavism.  That  means  the  way  seedlings  have  of  reverting  to  some  former 
type.  It  is  very  apt,  too,  to  be  an  inferior  type  to  which  the  reversion  goes.  That  is, 
it  is  a  type  that  to  us  is  inferior,  for  it  is  a  kind  not  so  well  adapted  to  our  uses. 

Now  the  seed  contains  a  tiny  plant  all  ready  to  begin  growth  and  produce 
stem  and  root  and  leaves.  But  in  starting  out  in  business  for  itself,  the  young 
plant  must  have  help.  It  needs  a  bank  account  to  draw  from  before  it  can  get 
itself  established  as  a  regular,  independent  plant.  It  takes  time  and  strength  for 
the  stem  to  push  up  to  the  light,  and  the  roots  to  grow  out  and  find  the  moisture 
and  food  of  the  soil  and  appropriate  it,  and  then  there  must  be  leaves  to  digest  this 
food  before  it  is  available  for  cell  building. 

So  the  little  plant  is  provided  with  a  store  of  food  in  the  seed,  in  the  shape  of 
starch  grains  and  protein,  all  ready  to  be  quickly  absorbed  by  the  growing  plant 
and  changed  into  root  and  stem  and  leaves.  That  is  what  makes  seeds  so  valuable 
to  us.    They  are  store-houses  of  food,  meant  for  the  use  of  the  young  plant. 

It  is  true  that  with  some  fruits  we  make  more  use  of  the  material  surrounding 
the  seeds  than  of  the  seeds  themselves.  Take  for  example,  peach  or  strawberry. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  flesh  surrounding  the  seeds  is  meant  to  entice  us  to 
eat  the  fruit  and  as  we  do  not  digest  the  seeds  they  are  thus  scattered. 

Now  this  littler  seed,  ripening  on  the  parent  stalk  and  falling  to  the  ground, 
requires  certain  simple  conditions  before  it  will  grow  and  becomes  a  plant  again. 
And  these  conditions  vary  somewhat  with  every  plant  and  variety.  Yet  they  are 
nearly  all  governed  by  some  very  simple  general  rules. 

I  will  name  first  the  one  thing  that  is  required  for  ALL  seeds,  that  is  moisture. 
Yet  even  moisture  is  required  in  very  different  degrees  for  the  various  plants. 

For  our  farm  seeds,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  vegetable  products,  moisture  must 
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t-jiot  be  too  abundant  The  soil  must  not  be  saturated  with  water.  That  would 
sbut  out  the  air  and  the  young  plant  after  it  begfins  to  grow,  will  quickly  perish 

-  tl  it  has  no  air.  That  is,  the  seed  will  **rot  in  the  ground,"  as  we  say  of  oar  com 
in  an  extremely  wet  spring. 

So  our  seed-beds  roust  be  DRAINED.  That  is  one  thing  wire.  None  the  less 
mt  must  have  moisture. 

In  order  that  our  seed  beds  shall  hare  moisture  it  must  not  be  too  loose  and 
.<611ed  with  air  spaces.  That  is,  it  must  not  be  cloddy.  It  must  have  a  good  con- 
nection with  the  earth  below,  so  that  the  water  may  readily  rise  by  capillary  at- 
traction.  It  must  be  a  FIRM  soil. 

To  produce  this  condition,  I  know  of  nothing  so  good,  as  a  roller  following  a 
•"tiiorough  plowing  and  harrowing. 

Next,  the  seed-bed  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  WARMTH.  With  some 
seeds,  particularly  corn,  this  is  a  vital  point.  We  all  know  that  esecd  com  rots 
.in  a  cold  ground,  after  a  while,  even  though  all  other  conditions  are  right  Wc 

-  can  do  much  toward  warming  a  soil  by  taking  out  the  surplus  moisture,  and  this 
fneans  under-drainage. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  it  takes  as  much  heat  to  drive  away  the  surplus  water 
tin  the  soil  in  the  slow  familiar  way  by  evaporation  that  we  see  going  on  every  day 
as  it  would  to  "boil  it  down"  and  evaporate  it  in  a  rsteam  boiler  or  evaporating 

'  9QU1? 

After  we  have  drained  our  seed-bed,  we  have  done  all  »we  can  toward  warming 
it,  and  must  wait  for  the  sun  to  do  the  rest  Very  often  indeed,  it  pays  to  wait 
Ibcfore  planting.   This  is  especially  true  of  corn. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  depth  to  which  our  seeds  -should  be  buried.  Here 

-  again  we  find  very  different  requirements  with  different  seeds.  Some,  like  the 
'  clover,  do  best  to  be  very  close  to  the  surface.   They  germinate  and  grow  without 

.much  warmth.    They  naturally  start  very  early  in  the  spring.    These  seeds  if 
'  deeply  buried,  will  not  grow  at  all,  even  if  the  conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture 
be  right. 

They  seem  to  know  that  the  distance  to  the  surface  is  too  great  for  their  feeble 
powers  and  they  will  not  make  the  attempt  to  grow. 

When  in  a  year  or  two,  perchance,  the  plow  brings  them  up  near  enough  to  the 
surface,  they  germinate  and  grow.   The  same  is  true  of  many  seeds.    You  may  not 
have  seen  a  certain  weed  on  a  piece  of  ground  for  years,  yet  the  upturning  of  the 
land  by  the  plow  will  reveal  countless  seedlings,  that  have  simply  "bided  their 
•time." 

Too  shallow  planting  of  most  seeds  is  dangerous,  mainly  because  of  the 
chance  of  drought  killing  the  young  plant  before  it  has  rooted,  or  the  seed  may 
•not  get  enough  moisture  to  germinate  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced 
that  with  our  modern  methods  and  machinery,  we  more  often  plant  too  deep. 

There  are  several  evils  that  may  result  from  this: 

First,  the  seed  may  be  put  in  ground  too  moist  and  cold  to  germinate.  Then 
if  it  grows  at  all  the  long  distance  that  the  stem  must  travel,  before  it  reaches 
the  surface,  draws  very  heavily  on  the  stores  of  reserve  force  of  the  plant,  and 
when  it  has  reached  daylight  at  last,  it  is  like  a  half-drowned  mouse,  it  must  gasp 
for  breath  awhile  before  it  goes  on  growing. 

Either  wheat  or  corn,  when  planted  too  deep,  will  throw  out  roots  above  the 
seed  any  way,  the  position  of  the  seed  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  roots. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  the  practice,  and  much  to  lose.   The  old 
gardener's  rule  of  planting  a  seed  five  times  as  deep  as  its  own  diameter,  is  a 
good  one  and  safe,  provided  you  plant  in  a  perfect  seed-bed.   As  we  seldom  do  this 
-^we  must  plant  somewhat  deeper. 
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Wheat,  when  planted  too  deep  is  more  readily  winter  killed  than  if  planteA 
more  shallow.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  weather  of  spring,  the 
deeply-buried  seed  and  its  attendant  roots,  are  too  firmly  anchored  to  be  moved; 
while  the  ut)per  portions  are  raised  somewhat.  Thus  the  roots  are  broken  in  two- 
and  the  plant  may  die. 

Notice  that  timothy  grass,  a  surface-rooted  plant,  rarely  freezes  out  Clover 
Tery  often.  The  timothy  is  already  out,  you  see,  but  ready  to  "grab  a  iiew  hold** 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

A  seed  will  germinate  and  the  plant  will  begin  to  grow  as  well  in  pure  quartz 
sand  as  in  anything,  but  when  the*  store^  of  nourishment  in  the  seed  is  exhausted 
the  plant  stops  growing  and  after  a  while  dies.    Why?   The  roots  could  find  no  . 
food  in  the  sand  on  which  to  feed. 

It  is  important  with  the  baby  plant,  as  with  the  baby  animal,  that  its  food 
be  found  near  at  hand,  when  it  begins  life.  The  vigor  obtained  then,  will  be  a 
hdp  all  through  its  growth. 

So  if  it  be  "stmited"  by  lack  of  food  at  first,  it  will  always  be  smaller  and 
weaker,  as  with  animals. 

The  plant  food  must  be  close  at  hand  and  readily  available. 

If  it  be  stable  manure  it  ought  to  be  as  finely  divided  and  evenly  put*  on  as 
possible.  Tf  it  be  commercial  fertilizer,  I  would  not  put  it  in  a  mass  directly 
over  the  seed,  but  distribute  if  evenly  through  the  soil: 

Now,  to  sum  up.  our  seed-bed  should  be  mdlow,  that  roots  may  penetrate 
it  readily. 

Firm,  that*  water  may  rise  from  below. 
Warm,  for  heat  is^lifc  to  phtnts*. 
Moist,  for  water  is  the  plant's  Hfe  blood: 
Fertile,  for  phmts  live  by  eating  as  db  animals. 


We  have  heard  to-day  that  "corn  is  king."  While  I  would  not  forswear  al- 
legiance to  the  king,  yet  I  feel  sure  thai  his  ihrone  (jan  never  be  fully  established 
unless  it  is  bulit  on  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  tile  drainage. 

Tile  drainage,  tillage  and  clover  are  three  requisites  to  successful  agriculture, 
and  of  these  three  tile  drainage  is  the  one  that  underlies  all  the  rest.  I  wish 
to  show  you  that  without  drainage  there  can  be  no  thorough  tillage  or  successful 
rlover  growing. 

While  I  deem  it  eminently  proper  that  we  should  make  our  institutes  practical, 
yet  it  seems  neciessary  to  give  a  part  of  the  theory  of  tile  drainage,  and  then  follow 
with  some  practical  illustrations  from  my  own  experience. 

Plant  life,  as  well. as  animal  life,  requires  both  water  and  air  for  its  existence. 
The  soil,  when  in  proper  condition  to  support  plant  life,  is  moist,  but  not  wet. 
Wken  the  soil  is  saturated,  as  after  a  rain,  we  have  surplus  water.  The  soil  is  filled 
with  minute  tubes  or  interstices,  which  draw  up  the  water  from  below  by  capillary 
attraction.    Between  the  particles  of  soil  there  are  larger  spaces  which  should  be 
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filled  with  air.  The  surplus  water  fills  these  spaces  by  hydrostatic  pressure;  thus 
shutting  off  the  air  from  the  plant  roots.  The  first  is  called  capillary  water  and 
the  second  hydrostatic  water.  The  sponge  is  a  good  illustration  of  capillary  and 
hydrostastic  water.  Dip  the  sponge  in  water  and  you  fill  the  large  spaces;  squeeze 
out  the  water  and  air  is  admitted,  but  the  capillary  tubes  are  still  full  of  water 
and  the  sponge  is  moist.  A  lamp  wick  shows  the  action  of  capillary  attraction. 
The  fine  tubes  in  the  wick  pump  up  the  oil  to  the  top  of  the  wick,  but  it  will  not 
overflow.  The  finer  the  pores  the  higher  the  fluid  will  rise.  A  simple  experiment 
is  to  take  several  small  glass  tubes  of  different  sizes  and  place  them  on  end  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  or  take  two  small  window  lights  and  place  them  in  water  with  the 
edges  slightly  apart  like  the  pages  of  a  bbok.  Hence  the  finer  the  soil  the  more 
moisture  it  will  retain.  Capillary  water  is  necessary  to  plant  life.  Hydrostatic 
water  is  death.    Primarily,  then,  we  drain  to  get  rid  of  surplus  water. 

Surplus  water  should  be  removed  through  the  soil  downward,  because  it  makes 
tillage  easier.  Natural  water  courses  are  usually  crooked  or  run  diagonally  through 
a  field.  These  may  be  straightened  by  open  drains,  but  are  still  very  inconvenient 
to  till  around,  but  tiles  laid  in  the  general  line  of  natural  drainage  make  tillage  a 
pleasure. 

Tile  drainage  removes  all  the  surplus  water,  not  only  on  the  surface  but  in  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  loss  of  fertility  by  washing. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  almost  ruined  by  surface  washing,  which  could  be  pre- 
vented by  systematic  tiling.  Manure  applied  to  the  soil  will  not  be  carried 
off,  but  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  also  prevents  drowning  out 
of  the  crops.  As  before  stated  air  is  necessary  to  plant  life.  Hydrostatic  water 
drives  out  the  air  and  the  plants  drown.  On  how  many  thousands  of  acres 
annually  in  the  State  of  Ohio  do  we  see  the  young  plants  meet  a  premature 
death,  and  the  verdict,  if  tried  before  a  competent  jury,  would  be,  died  of  wet  feet. 
The  soil  also  becomes  packed  or  puddled  and  the  air  spaces  are  thus  permanently 
closed. 

It  enables  the  farmer  to  work  his  soil  earlier  in  the  spring  and  sooner  after 
rains.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  because  it  permits  more  thorough  tillage, 
and  because  a  few  days*  difference  in  the  length  of  the  season  may  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Water  standing  in  the  soil  causes  the  vegetable  matter  to  undergo  acetic  fer- 
mentation, thus  making  the  soil  sour  and  heavy,  unfit  for  cultivation.  Drain- 
age removes  the  cause,  and  thus  sweetens  the*  soil.  Tile  drainage  enables  crops 
to  resist  drouth  by  permitting  a  more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  which 
prevents  the  capillaries  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  thus  preventing 
evaporation  and  consequent  baking  of  the  surface,  and  by  causing  the  roots  to  go 
deeper  into  the  soil.  During  the  night  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  reduced 
by  radiation  and  moisture  is  condensed  from  the  air.  Drained  soil  presents  to 
the  air  many  times  as  much  surface  as  undrained,  hence  the  moisture  will  also  be 
condensed  within  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Tiled  land  becomes  more  spongy  as  it  overcomes  the  tendency  to  pack  and 
thus  reduce  the  size  and  the  number  of  its  capillaries.  Take  a  sponge  and  com- 
press it.  You  reduce  its  capillaries  and  it  loses  water.  Just  so  evaporation  of 
surplus  water  compresses  the  capillaries  and  air  spaces  and  the  plant  cannot  resist 
drouth. 

The  action  of  frost  in  heaving  out  roots  and  plants  is  very  peculiar.  How 
many  of  you  in  going  over  a  field  on  a  frosty  or  cold  morning,  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring,  can  explain  the  honey-combed  condition  of  the  surface?  You  say 
that  frost  did  it;  but  can  you  tell  how?  Capillary  attraction  brings  moisture 
to  the  surface,  but  can  take  it  no  further.  Only  two  forces  can  remove  it — frost 
and  warm  air.   As  fast  as  these  remove  it  the  capillaries  will  renew  it.   The  frost 
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first  freezes  a  thin  layer  of  this  capillary  water  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
keeps  on  freezing  thin  layers  each  under  the  bottom  of  the  preceding,  and  lifting 
ihe  others  by  its  own  thickness.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  field  may 
be 'honey-combed  an  inch  or  two  deep.  It  is  a  continuous  process  of  growth 
from  the  bottom  all  night  long.  This  stool  ice  freezes  around  and  partly  under 
clover  and  wheat  plants,  and  will  lift  them  half  an  inch  or  more  each  clear  frost 
night.  Next  day  the  sun  melts  the  ice  and  the  soil  settles  back,  leaving  the  roots 
lifted.  The  next  frost  continues  the  process,  and  so  on  till  they  are  lifted  clear  out 
of  the  ground.  How  often  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  clover  thus  lifted  with 
their  long  tap  roots  sticking  up  six  inches  or  more  all  over  the  field,  monuments  of 
blasted  hopes  and  depleted  purses. 

Burns  has  said:  'The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee."  But 
they  need  not  miscarry  with  the  farmer  so  often  if  in  his  plans  he  uses  judicious 
tile  draining.  Tile  drainage  prevents  heaving  by  the  frost  by  lowering  hydro- 
static water,  so  that  only  the  smallest  pores  can  bring  it  to  the  surface.  The 
surface  soil  becomes  dry  so  quickly  that  there  is  a  layer  of  dry  earth  like  a  blanket 
over  the  capillaries,  and  the  frost  cannot  reach  them.  The  same  blanket  keeps  the 
air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  tubes  and  thus  prevents  evaporation  in  dry 
weather. 

Tile  drainage  makes  the  soil  warmer  by  admitting  the  warm  air  into  the  soil. 
A9  fast  as  the  water  is  drawn  off  from  below  the  warm  air  follows.  A  dry  soil  can 
be  more  readily  warmed  than  a  wet  one.  The  surplus  water  which  freezes 
in  winter  must  first  thaw  and  then  evaporate,  both  of  which  are  very  cooling  pro- 
cesses. Did  you  ever  try  to  thaw  out  a  pump  frozen  solid  with  hot  water  from 
above?  If  so,  you  will  need  no  proof  that  it  is  a  very  slow  process.  Notice  how 
chilly  the  air  is  in  the  spring  when  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground.  The  thawing 
takes  the  warmth  out  of  the  air,  just  as  the  ice  in  the  ice-cream  freezer  takes  the 
heat  out  of  the  cream.  But  when  the  ice  is  melted  the  cooling  process  is  not 
complete.  Science  tells  us  that  it  takes  four  times  as  much  heat  to  evaporate  a 
given  amount  of  water  as  it  does  to  raise  it  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point 
R.  S.  Thompson  in  his  "Science  in  Farming"  says:  "It  requires  more  than  twenty 
times  as  much  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  wet  soil  to  a  point  where  the 
seed  will  germinate  as  would  be  required  by  a  dry  one."  Wrap  a  jug  of  water 
in  a  wet  cloth,  and  the  water  will  remain  cool  as  long  as  the  cloth  remains  wet. 
So  with  the  soil,  as  long  as  the  surface  is  saturated  the  soil  will  not  get  warm. 
Notice  how  chilly  we  become  when  our  clothes  are  wet.  Waldo  Brown  in  his 
"Success  in  Farmings"  says  that  "an  experiment  was  made  by  a  number  of  tests 
in  adjoining  fields,  one  drained,  the  other  undrained.  The  average  temperature  in 
the  field  that  had  been  drained  was  six  and  one-half  degrees  higher  than  in  the 
other."  By  keeping  the  air  spaces  open  the  warmth  from  the  subsoil  arises  and 
keeps  the  ground  warmer.  The  subsoil  at  five  feet  is  twenty  degrees  warmer  than 
the  frozen  surface.  Thus  the  soil  becomes  fit  for  tillage  earlier  in  the  spring 
and  remains  so  much  later  in  the  fall,  in  this  way  lengthening  the  season.  Tile 
drainage  keeps  the  air  spaces  open  and  permits  the  warm  rains  to  carry  down 
their  warmth  into  the  soil.  Rain  cannot  descend  through  the  capillaries;  but 
into  the  large  air  spaces  the  rain  sinks  rapidly. 

One  of  the  best  agencies  for  loosening  the  soil  is  frost.  Take  this  sponge  and 
fill  it  with  water,  then  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  frost  for  a  short  time,  anri 
you  will  find  it  frozen  on  the  surface  only;  but  sqiieeze  the  water  out  and  expose 
it  to  the  cold  air  and  you  will  soon  find  it  frozen  through.  Then  reverse  the  pro- 
cess. Expose  the  sponge  filled  with  water,  also  one  with  water  squeezed  out  and 
see  how  long  it  will  take  the  one  to  thaw  and  how  short  a  time  for  the  other. 

In  the  same  way  frost  will  descend  much  deeper  into  the  drained  soil,  loosening 
it  up  much  deeper  than  otherwise. 
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Removing  the  surplus  moisture  makes  the  ground  in  a  better  condition  for 
pulverization.  Pulverize  means  to  make  into  dust.  Wet  soil  will  not  pulverize, 
but  becomes  its  opposite — mud — if  stirred  and  will  then  bake.  Hence  a  wet  soil 
will  not  admit  of  thorough  tillage. 

Tile  drainage  increases  fertility.  Dry  earth  will  absorb  much  fertility  from  the 
air.    Soil  with  the  air  spaces  filled  with  water  cannot  do  so. 

In  some  of  our  soils  there  is  undecomposed  hu;nus  or  vegetable  matter. 
By  tiling  and  cultivation  the  air  is  admitted,  decomposition  is  hastened,  and  the 
humus  becomes  in  condition  for  plant  food 

It  increases  the  area  of  root  pasturage.  Plant  roots  will  not  reach  down  inta 
the  wet  subsoil,  but  will  run  along  the  surface;  but  land  well  drained  will  be- 
come loose  and  in  a  condition  for  root  pasturage  many  inches  below  the  sm^face. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  an  address  at  Concord,  Mass.,  said:  "This  year  a  very 
large  quantity  of  land  has  been  discovered  and  added  to  the  agricultural  land, 
and  without  a  murmur  of  complaint  by  any  one.  By  drainage  we  have  gone  to  the 
subsoil,  and  a  Concord  under  a  Concord,  and  a  basement  story  of  Massachusetts 
more  valuable  than  all  the  superstructure.  Tiles  are  political  economists.  They 
are  so  many  young  Americans  announcing  a  better  era,  and  a  day  of  fat  things." 
How  many  farmers  are  paying  tax  on  land  which  produces  practically  nothing, 
when,  by  "discovering  the  basement  story"  under  it  by  means  of  tile  drainage,  they 
may  have  land  that  will  produce  abundant  crops  and  not  only  pay  the  taxes,  but  make 
a  handsome  surplus  to  add  to  the  income  of  the  fcrm.  So  much  for  the  theory; 
now  for  the  practical  application. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  country,  what  is  now  known  as  Buder 
township,  Richland  county,  was  very  swampy  and  wet,  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber,  and  far  from  being  an  attractive  place.  It  was  not  settled  till 
after  all  the  other  townships  in  the  county  were.  Then  it  was  thought  that  "up- 
among  the  beech"  was  "next  to  the  jumping  off  place."  For  many  years  after 
the  township  was  settled  up  the  farmers  tilled  the  dryer  spots,  and  plowed  around 
the  wet  places.  By  degrees  these  dry  knobs  lost  their  fertility,  while  for  quite  a 
distance  from  the  swamps  the  water  backed  up,  drowning  the  crops  and  causing 
the  land  to  become  hard  and  sour.  Of  late  years,  howerer,  much  of  this  wet  land 
has  been  reclaimed,  and  while  perhaps  not  a  garden  spot  of  the  world,  yet  it  witt 
compare  very  favorably  with  other  parts  of  the  county. 

In  1875  I  moved  on  the  farm  where  I  now  reside.  The  farm  had  been  ran  by 
renters  for  many  years.  It  was  naturally  very  rich  soil,  but  it  was  dotted  by 
numerous  cat  swamps,  many  of  them  overgrown  with  a  dense  growth  of  bushes  and 
trees.  It  was  a  perfect  Eden  for  mosquitoes,  mud-turtlcs  and  frogs,  and  a  hotbed 
for  fever  and  ague.  I  think  the  largest  mosquitoes  I  ever  saw  were  produced 
on  the  farm,  while  the  music  of  the  frogs  was  simply  stunning.  The  dry  land  had 
been  plowed  too  wet,  and  insufficiently  fertilized,  until  portions  of  it  would  not 
raise  any  crop  of  consequence.  The  first  year  my  com  crop  was  almost  a  failure, 
and  the  wheat  crop  I  did  not  cut  but  plowed  it  under. 

As  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  tile  drainage  on  such  a  farm  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in  reclaiming  this  farm. 

Soon  after  taking  possession  I  began  in  a  small  way  to  drain  the  wet  places. 
Only  a  few  acres  at  a  time,  as  I  could  afford  it.  I  found  that  these  swamps  soon^ 
became  feeders  for  the  rest  of  the  farm.  They  invariably  gave  me  an  excellent 
crop,  and  as  they  did  not  need  manure  I  soon  had  a  good  supply  for  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  farm.  I  did  not  attempt  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  but  what  I  did 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

The  first  tiling  I  did  I  made  the  mistake  in  common  with  many  of  my  neighbors 
of  using  too  small  tile.  I  had  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  A.  I.  Root  with  his 
Englishman.   I  employed  an  old  Scotchman,  who  would  only  do  the  work  as  he 
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wanted,  and  would  persist  in  making  the  drain  too  wide,  and  making  the  sides  as 
smooth  as  if  planed.  Of  course,  it  being  my  first  experience,  I  depended  entirely 
on  him.  He  recommended  the  use  of  small  tile.  Said  it  was  better,  as  it  ought  to 
be  flushed  frequently.  And  water  would  not  hurt  the  crops  if  it  was  running  off 
all  the  time.  I  have  long  lines  of  one  and  one-half  and  two  inch  tile,  and  I  have 
long  since  proved  his  theory  to  be  a  fallacy.  I  have  taken  up  many  of  them,  and 
shall  have  to  take  them  all  up.    My  later  experience  has  been  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  I  began  laying  larger  tile.  My  neighbor  and  myself 
put  in  a  partnership  drain  some  sixty  rods  north  through  a  bank  eight  feet  deep, 
instead  of  following  the  natural  water  course  through  the  timber.  I  am  inclined  to* 
believe  that  this  was  a  mistake,  as  it  is  usually  safest  and  best  to  follow  the  natural 
water  course.  In  digging  this  main  we  were  much  troubled  with  quick  sand. 
The  sides  of  the  drain  caved  in  until  we  bad  ten  feet  or  more  wide  for  several 
rods,  and  the  sand  worked  into  a  stiff  mud.  We  only  succeeded  in  our  work  by 
placing  two-inch  plank  one  foot  square  under  each  tile.  We  could  not  use  longer- 
pieces.  We  were  fearful  it  would  not  work,  but  it  did  and  has  worked  well  ever 
since.  We  laid  an  eight-inch  main  until  we  came  to  the  swamp;  then  we  ex- 
tended a  five-inch  main  to  the  southwest,  draining  the  west  field  not  thoroughly,, 
but  very  well.  I  have  noticed  that  in  our  black  loamy  soils  tile  drains  draw  much 
farther  than  they  do  in  clay  land.  I  have  but  a  single  drain  through  the  east 
half  of  this  field,  and  after  a  rain  I  can  see  that  it  draws  from  four  to  eight  rods 
on  either  side.  A  large  portion  of  this  field  was  so  wet  that  I  could  only  raise  a 
crop  in  very  favorable  seasons.  Since  draining  it  has  never  failed  to  give  me  good 
crops,  and  several  times  two  crops  in  a  year. 

Through  the  swamp  on  the  east  side  I  have  run  three  inch  laterals  four 
rods  apart.  They  drain  the  ground  thoroughly.  I  have  had  this  in  corn  now  for 
five  years  in  succession,  and  the  past  season  I  raised  one  hundred  and  fifty  baskets 
of  corn  to  the  acre. 

I  extended  one  drain  clear  to  the  top  of  the  incline.  It  does  its  work,  but  the 
effect  is  not  so  apparent.    It  does  not  act  so  quickly  or  reach  so  far. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  I  began  another  system  of  drainage.  Running  a  six  inch 
drain  some  seventy  rods  through  the  swamp;  from  thence  we  continued  to  the 
next  swamp  with  four-inch  tile,  and  will  extend  it  further  with  three-inch.  We 
cut  a  three-inch  branch  to  the  southeast,  draining  the  low  land  there.  In  the 
west  side  of  the  ten-acre  field  I  have  three-inch  laterals,  four  rods  apart,  and  they 
seem  to  thoroughly  drain  the  ground. 

I  expect  to  run  another  six-inch  drain  through  the  west  side  of  the  swamp, 
with  laterals  four  rods  apart.  Thus  giving  it  two  outlets.  The  water  runs  both 
ways,  so  I  follow  the  natural  water  course. 

I  planted  the  ten-acre  field  to  corn  and  raised  a  splendid  crop,  where,  without 
drainage  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  raise  any  crop  at  all.  I  have  examined 
the  field  closely  this  winter  when  the  soil  was  saturated  and  found  the  ground 
comparatively  dry  with  scarcely  any  mud.  So  I  concluded  that  four  rods  apart  is 
close  enough  for  that  kind  of  soil. 

I  ai|n  to  make  our  drains  two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  and  am  persuaded  that  for 
our  soil  that  is  better  than  deeper.  Perhaps  the  deeper  the  drain  the  better  it  wilt 
stand  drouth,  because  of  the  increased  depth  of  porous  soil,  but  the  drains  do  not 
work  so  quickly,  and  for  all  ordinary  seasons  are  better.  I  have  experienced  no 
evil  effects  from  my  shallow  drains  during  the  late  dry  seasons  and  some  of  them 
are  only  twenty  inches  deep. 

I  am  not  sure  at  the  present  price  of  land  that  it  will  pay  to  thoroughly  drain 
our  uplands,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  pay  on  our  rich  loamy  land. 
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ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  THE  FARMER. 


By  MR.  W.  B.  GREENE. 


IRead  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  North  Amherst,  Lorain  County,  January  10  and  11, 189&] 

When  human  beings  were  first  upon  the  earth,  they  found  themselves  amid 
boundless  natural  resources  all  untouched,  and  ready  to  be  turned  to  advantage. 
Scientists  picture  originsrl  man  as  a  savage  hving  upon  the  spontaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  also  preying  on  the  wild  animals  surrounding  him  and  only  able 
to  maintain  himself  by  the  superiority  that  his  partially  developed  intelligence  gave 
him.  He  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  the  game  he  captured  and  clothed  himself  with  their 
skins.  Contests  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  increased  his  mental  power  and  this 
manifested  itself  more  and  more  in  the  mechanical  ingenuity  which  invented  and 
manufactured  weapons  of  the  chase,  and  in  the  cunning  stratagems  by  which  he 
took  advantage  of  beasts  much  better  endowed  than  himself  with  natural  weapons 
and  physical  strength.  As  his  intelligence  increased  it  developed  providence  and 
foresight — ^and  he  began  to  tame  and  preserve  the  most  useful  domestic  animals. 
The  dog,  in  reality  a  tame  wolf,  was  perhaps  his  first  possession,  on  account  of 
■its  utility  in  aiding  the  chase.  By  degrees  he  numbered  as  his  property  the  ancestors 
of  the  sheep  and  the  goat  and  the  ox,  and  the  hunter  by  degrees  became  a  hcrdsman. 
The  beginnings  of  agriculture  probably  occurred  among  people  living  where  plant 
life  flourished  most  abundantly  and  the  development  of  providence  and  foresight 
taugfht  the  domestication  of  plants  as  it  did  of  animals.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
an  art  easily  acquired  when  the  fertility  of  the  earth  had  never  had  any  drafts  made 
upon  it.  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  read  aright,  we  may  perceive  the  history  of  the 
early  struggles  of  the  human  race  in  subduing  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  various  branches  of  what  is  now  known  as  agriculture.  The  garden 
of  Eden  is  the  type  of  the  condition  of  things  when  the  original  man  lived  in  a 
climate  that  rendered  clothing  and  shelter  unnecessary  and  where  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  spontaneously  produced,  enabled  him  to  subsist  without  labor.  As  numbers  in- 
creased, men  were  forced  to  live  in  less  favored  localities  and  were  compelled  to  use 
their  mental  and  physical  endowments  to  sustain  existence.  They  were  obliged  to 
exert  then^ selves  to  ward  off  cold  and  hunger.  Naturally  the  first  men  exerted 
themselves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  life  of  the  herdsman  was  easier  than 
that  of  him  who  had  to  dig  and  delve  the  hard  and  unbroken  soil.  The  latter  class 
however  developed  the  greater  strength  and  perseverance.  They  acquired  the 
manner,  and  customs  of  a  more  permanent  and  settled  life.  As  numbers  continued 
to  increase  it  became  evident  that  fixed  habitations  and  permanently  cultivated  fields 
would  sustain  a  larger  population,  than  could  be  sustained  if  the  earth  was  treated 
simply  as  a  place  for  the  hunter  and  herdsman.  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  typi- 
fies the  contest  that  invariably  arises  between  the  nomadic  herdsmen  who  wander 
from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  the  settled  agriculturists  who 
have  permanent  fields  and  dwelling  places.  The  same  contest  is  repeated  where- 
ever  these  two  classes  come  in  conUct  We  liave  in  this  country  witnessed  the 
struggle  between  the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  the  advancing  white  settlor.  The 
nomad  invariably  has  to  succumb  to  the  superior  numbers  and  the  greater  tenacity 
of  purpose  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  curse  of  Cain  may  be  conceived  to 
be  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  such  contests.  Necessarily  greed,  selfish- 
ness, and  utter  disrcj^ard  of  justice,  oritjinally  having  their  rise  in  wliat  seems  to  be 
an  unavoidable  struggle  for  existence,  become  a  part  of  the  characters  of  the  victors 
and  taint  for  many  generations  the  moral  nature  of  their  descendants.  Cain  is  the 
representative  of  the  advance  guard  of  all  civilization,  the  first  settled  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  first  who  treated  land  as  individual  property.    The  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
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were  nomads  who  had  to  retreat  with  their  herds  before  the  farmers  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  curse  put  upon  Cain  is  akin  to  the  malediction  of  the  pioneer  upon  the 
coming  civilization,  which  deprives  him  of  his  solitude  and  forces  him  to  seek 
it  further  and  further  in  the  wilderness.  The  Jews  became  farmers  themselves,  in 
time,  but  they  always  felt  the  hereditary  hatred  of  their  nomadic  ancestors  towards 
the  settled  nations  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt.  The  Chaldeans  had  oppressed  their 
father  Abraham,  and  the  Egyptians  had  done  the  same  to  the  sons  of  Israel  when 
they  sojourned  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  property  rights,  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  systematic  and  permanent  cultivation  of  land  and  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion were  not  established  without  bloodshed,  and  even  in  modem  tin>es  people  have 
been  known  to  quarrel  over  them.  But  while  the  establishment  of  conditions  which 
enables  the  earth  to  sustain  the  largest  possible  population,  hnplie*  the  cruel  ex- 
tinctiofi  of  all  who  will  not  submit  to  these  conditions,  nevertheless,  it  gradually 
develops  the  qualities  of  body  and  mind  that  make  it  possible  for  men  to  become 
what  we  call  civilized.  The  power  of  organization  includes  self-denial,  patience, 
and  obedience  to  authority.  It  also  in  a  certain  degree  develops  an  interest  between 
man  and  man,  which  first  arising  from  self-interest,  attains  its  highest  devetopment 
in  charity  and  affection.  The  civilized  man  exceeds  the  savage  in  all  these  higher 
qualities. 

When  the  world  was  thinly  peopled,  men  could  avoid  qttarrelltng  by  avoiding 
each  other.  When  strife  arose  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  il  was 
easy  for  the  former  to  say,  "Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee,  separate  thyself 
I  pray  thee  from  me,  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  rrgltt, 
or  if  thon  departest  to  the  right  band  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 

Cirilization,  the  art  of  living  together,  has  been  gradually  learned.  To  attain 
it,  various  forms  of  government  have  been  tried.  Under  some  of  them  a  very  high 
degree  of  success  in  a  peaceful  and  comfortable  and  happy  state  of  existence  has  been 
attained  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  but  sooner  or  fetter  these  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion have  failed  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  Either  while  adapted  to  smalt  popirlatiofis 
these  governments  did'  not  answer  for  large  numbers,  or  there  ensued  in  time  tinder 
them  a  dh  ision  of  the  people  into  classes,  and  some  of  these  classes  found  the  goveriv 
ment  well  adapted  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness  and  others  of  these  classes  did 
not.  Now  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  an  ideal  civilization  or  government  is  one 
in  which  all  the  individuals  of  the  community,  have  as  long  as  they  conform  to  the 
laws  or  rules  of  that  community,  an  equal  chance  to  pursue  what  is  by  the  general 
agreement  of  men  considered  a  peaceful  and  happy  and  prosperous  existence. 
All  civilizations  and  governments  have  this  ideal  in  view,  bift  so  far  no  one  has- 
attained  any  thing  near  perfection.  The  right  of  every  citizen  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  foundation  principle  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  we  know  from  the  discontent  that  pervades  the  minds  ol  so  many 
of  the  population  that  even  our  boasted  government  does  not  achieve  the  con- 
dition of  civilization  that  it  aims  at.  The  inqniry  natwrally  occurs,  what  is  the 
reason  of  the  failure  of  civnlization  so  far  to  bring  a(bont  the  highest  average  happi- 
ness of  the  population  who  seek  it?  Is  it  possible  to  find  the  caui^c  of  this  failure 
and  suggest  a  remedy?  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  farmer,  the  settled  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil,  has  from  the  very  beginning  been  the  unit  out  of  which  the  founda- 
tions of  civilization  have  been  formed,  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  derangement 
in  some  way  of  this  foundation,  that  destroys  the  perfection  of  the  structure  built 
upon  it.  In  other  words  the  position  of  the  farmer  under  any  government,  and  his 
proportional  importance  to  other  necessary  classes  of  the  community,  have  had 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  have  the  greatest  effect  in  making  or  marring  the 
success  of  that  civilization,  which  is  the  ostensible  aim  of  all  governments.  The 
best  civilization  is  that  which  gives  all  men  an  equal  chance  for  attaining  a  condition 
of  reasonable  contentment.    It  should  be  an  investment  in  which  every  sharer  will 
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be  sure  of  attaining  a  moderate  income,  and  not  a  lottery  in  which  a  few  obtain 
big  prizes  and  the  larger  number  draw  blanks.  We  are  apt  to  measure  a  civilization 
by  the  attainments  of  those  who  are  fortunate  in  drawing  prizes  and  do  not  much 
regard  the  misery  of  the  great  majority  who  get  little  or  nothing  for  the  ticket  they 
spend  their  lives  to  purchase. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  book  of  Genesis  shows  the  division  of  the  human 
race  into  nomads,  and  settled  agriculturists.  It  also  shows  the  differentiation  into 
artificers,  artists,  and  traders. — As  a  rule  nomadic  peoples  easily  settle  down 
to  agriculture  when  the  increase  of  population  compels  the  change. — ^The  savages 
we  find  to-day,  who  seem  incapable  of  any  advance  from  their  present  condition^ 
are  believed  by  scientists  to  be  unlike  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  The 
latter  had  in  themselves  the  inherent  ability  of  development,  but  the  savages  of  to- 
day are  men  who  have  lost  that  ability  by  ages  of  neglect  or  are  the  descendants  of 
races  never  possessing  it.  Some  scientists  even  believe  that  modem  savages  are 
degenerations  from  more  advanced  poples. 

The  original  agriculturists  were  men  of  universal  accomplishment.  They  had 
not  only  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  they  had  to  protect  it,  to  invent  and  manu- 
facture all  the  tools  and  dominate  and  tame  all  the  animals  necessary  to  its  culti- 
vation. They  were  farmers,  manufacturers,  artisans,  soldiers,  in  fact  they  con- 
tained within  themselves  the  germs  of  all  other  occupations  and  trades.  To  protect 
themselves  from  outsiders  and  each  other,  they  united  in  communities,  built  cities, 
made  laws,  originated  governments.  They  were  rulers,  lawgivers  and  priests.  To 
solidify  their  governments  and  laws,  they  set  up  religions  and  gods.  They  fotmd 
they  needed  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  weapons.  We  find  types  of  these  ancient 
farmers  in  the  early  history  of  all  nations  that  attained  importance,  in  Chaldea,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  the  development  of  these  men  that  we  trace 
in  the  growth  and  fall  of  these  nations.  It  was  the  free  and  independent  cultivator 
of  the  soil  who  tilled  his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  and  who  lived  among  neighbors 
who  did  the  same,  who  built  up  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  As  long  as  farmers 
of  this  kind  formed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  community,  the  nations  they  belonged 
to  flourished,  but  when  the  cultivation  of  the  land  became  the  business  of  the  slave 
and  the  serf,  then  the  decay  of  these  nations  had  become  far  advanced. 

The  primitive  farmer  did  most  everything  for  himself,  he  worked  to  supply 
his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  family.  As  he  came  into  relations  with  others  he 
became  a  trader.  As  wealth  increased,  he  became  a  soldier  and  helped  to  organize 
government.  Peace  led  to  further  accumulation  of  wealth.  Special  occupations 
grew  up.  Successful  defensive  war  led  to  wars  of  conquest.  Constant  success 
led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Kings  and  leaders.  Spoils  and  slaves,  made  the 
farmer  citizens  more  and  more  adverse  to  personal  labor.  In  time,  the  original 
farmers,  by  conquest,  became  the  ruling  class,  and  although  still  owning  the  soil 
they  turned  its  cultivation  over  to  serfs  and  slaves.  A  special  class  of  fighting  men 
grew  up.  They  strengthened  the  arms  of  the  King.  The  King  began  to- 
consider  his  personal  glory  of  more  importance  than  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
The  decadence  of  the  nation  became  noticeable  whenever  the  number  of  free  and 
independent  citizens  who  left  farming  for  other  employments  and  occupations, 
became  more  than  the  due  proportion. 

In  the  book  of  Samuel  we  see  depicted  a  state  of  things  when  the  children 
of  Israel  had  grown  rich  in  settled  agriculture,  each  man  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree.  They  began  to  clamor  for  a  King  to  protect  them  from  their  greedy 
neighbors,  the  Philistines,  who  wanted  to  get  for  nothing  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  Israelites.  The  dangers  of  Kingship  appear  to  have  been  well 
understood  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  in  effect  prophesied  the  gradual  turning 
of  a  government  strong  against  its  enemies,  to  a  despotism  where  the  King  taxed 
the  people  beyond  endurance  to  maintain  his  own  glory  and  the  splendor  of  his 
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court  The  reign  of  Saul  with  its  unsuccessful  struggle  against  the  Philistines  was 
succeeded  by  David's  career  of  conquest.  The  frontiers  were  pushed  back.  The 
peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  was  one  of  heavy  taxation,  which  brought  ruin  to 
many  of  the  farmers.  Others  became  traders  who  invested  their  wealth  in  land  and 
thus  the  land  came  to  be  owned  by  a  few  great  men.  The  prophetical  books  are 
fall  of  fulminations  against  the  causes  by  which  the  decline  of  the  agricultural  classes 
was  brought  about,  the  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  great  princes  who  had 
grown  great  through  trade  and  court  favor.  The  original  simplicity  of  manners, 
when  the  people  of  Israel  lived  in  patriarchal  plenty  and  kindness  among  their 
neighbors  and  kin  had  passed  away  and  luxury  of  foreign  growth  had  taken  its 
place.  The  great  landed  proprietors  spent  their  incomes  at  the  courts  of  Jerusalem 
or  Samaria.  The  people  who  actually  worked  the  land  were  either  slaves  or 
Hebrews  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The  honor  of  tilling  the  land  personally 
had  departed.  In  the  story  of  Joseph  at  the  Egyptian  Court,  we  have  given,  the  his- 
tory of  method  by  which  Pharaoh  destroyed  the  free  landholders  of  Egypt.  The  his- 
tory of  Persia  while  differing  in  details  repeats  the  story  of  the  Israelites  and  of 
Egypt  The  conquering  armies  led  by  Cyrus  were  drawn  from  the  class  of  small 
landholders  who  tilled  their  own  lands.  In  time  it  ruined  them  to  become  the 
soldiers  of  a  despotic  King.  These  are  histories  of  natipns  who  believed  in  a  kingly 
form  of  Government  and  it  may  be  thought  that  it  was  the  oppression  of  the  King  that 
finally  wrought  the  decay  of  the  nation. 

We  find  however  that  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  fared  no  better.  The 
citizens  of  Athens  began  to  lose  their  power  as  the  class  of  small  landholders  who  won 
the  victories  of  Marathon  began  to  disappear.  The  same  absorption  of  land  by  the 
wealthy  few  took  place  in  Athens  as  had  occurred  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
There  was  no  large  class  from  which  the  nation  could  draw  men  of  the 
free  and  independent  spirit  which  constituted  the  greatness  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth.  The  blight  of  slavery  crept  in  with  the  growth  of  wealth  accumula- 
ted in  foreign  commerce.  The  lands  of  the  Roman  Republic  were  first  cultivated 
by  native  yeomanry.  As  conquests  were  made,  the  surplus  citizens  of  Rome 
were  sent  to  occupy  the  land  which  was  allotted  among  the  colonists.  In  process 
of  time  all  Italy  was  covered  with  the  small  holdings  of  men  who  farmed  their  own 
land.  From  this  class  was  drawn  the  material  of  the  Roman  armies  and  the  men 
who  became  famous  as  orators,  statesmen,  historians  and  poets.  It  was  the  recog- 
nized policy  of  the  republic  to  thus  breed  up  sturdy  and  independent  citizens  who 
tnight  counteract  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  life  of  the  city.  Even  after  the 
Republic  began  to  shake  before  the  power  of  Generals  like  Scylla,  Marius,  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  this  policy  was  still  pursued.  These  men  instead  of  giving  pensions 
to  their  discharged  soldiers  established  them  at  public  expense  upon  small  farms, 
from  which  they  were  to  obtain  their  living  by  personal  labor.  It  was  this  policy 
that  sustained  the  life  of  the  empire,  after  the  Republic  had  fallen.  Both  Gibbon, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Allison  agree  that  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  this  policy.  As  the  wealth  of  Rome  increased  from  foreign 
commerce  and  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations,  successful  merchants  and  pol- 
iticians, by  degrees,  bought  up  the  small  farms  of  Italy  and  began  to  cultivate 
immense  estates  by  slave  labor.  It  took  some  centuries  to  do  this,  and  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  counteract  this  tendency.  The  decadence  of  the  strength  and 
ptirity  of  Roman  institutions  kept  pace  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  yeo- 
manry. Rome  lasted  longer  than  the  empires  that  preceded  her  because  she 
Ww  the  value  of  the  free  and  independent  farmers.  It  was  only  when  the 
strength  of  this  class  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  civil  wars  that  the  empire 
l)ecame  possible.  The  solidity  of  the  empire  was  due  to  the  sterling  qualities  which 
the  farmers  of  Italy  imparted  to  their  descendants.  For  a  long  time  in  the  armies 
of  Rome  they  upheld  and  streng^thened  her  dominion.   Modem  nations  have  been 
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comapartivcly  free  from  the  plague  of  slavery,  and  yet  their  history  indicates  the 
danger  of  neglecting  or  oppressing  the  agricultural  classes.  The  French  revolution 
with  its  terrible  events  was  brought  about  by  such  oppression.  The  explosion 
brought  about  a  new  order  of  things.  The  strength  of  the  French  Republic  to-day 
is  in  the  farmers  who  own  and  cultivate  each  his  small  farm. 

The  lesson  we  are  to  learn  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  farmer  among 
ancient  and  modem  nations,  and  his  influence  on  their  destinies  is,  that  unless 
agriculture,  the  basis  of  all  civilization,  retains  its  proper  rank  and  honor,  and 
unless  a  proportionate  number  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of  any  country  are 
personally  emplojred  in  it,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  organization  of  that  nation  which 
sooner  or  later  will  diminish  its  stren^rth  and  perhaps  destroy  it.  If  the  induce- 
ments of  fanning  are  made  so  small  that  citizens  will  prefer  almost  any  other  em> 
ployment  to  undertaking  the  life  of  a  farmer,  if  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  even  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  or  in  the  advancement  of  the  so  called  learned  professions,  to  fill  up 
other  employments  and  to  diminish  the  number  and  standing  of  farmers,  there  is 
something  disproportioned  and  unhealthy  in  a  civilization  under  which  this  ten- 
dency prevails.  Count  Tolstoi,  the  great  philospher  and  social  reformer  of  Russia, 
holds  that  every  man,  whatei^er  his  position  or  wealth,  should  nevertheless  perform 
some  amount  of  manual  tabor.  He  claims  that  it  is  the  avoidance  of  this  that 
causes  much  of  the  misunderstanding  that  prevails  betweeiv  different  classes  ol 
society.  It  cannot  however  be  said  that  in  the  Unitul  States  there  is  as  yet  any  lack 
of  honor  and  respect  shown  to  those  who  are  personally  engaged  in  agriculture. 
There  are  however  some  indications  in  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  country,  that  the  life  of  a  farmer  even  in  the  United  Stales  is 
not  considered  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  life  in  otHer  occupations.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  conditions  of  city  life  hare  improved  more  than  those  of  life  upon 
a  farm,  that  is,  a  poor  man  living  in  the  city  can  have  better  appliances  to  protect 
him  from  the  weather,  than  a  comparatively  rich  farmer.  Our  people  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  endure  the  ennui  of  farm  life  as  well  as  their  ancestors.  The  rapidity 
of  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  newspapers,  the  theatres,  the 
schools  and  lecture  rooms,  all  tend  to  encourage  a  rapid  though  not  profound  in- 
tellectual life,  of  which  a  prominent  feature  is  impatience.  There  is  a  craving 
for  distinction  and  excitement  apparently  inseparable  from  the  universal  system 
of  education  now  prevailing,  which  seems  to  unfit  many  for  farm  life.  Many  people 
seem  to  be  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  every  one  will  live  in  cities,  when  food 
will  be  produced  by  some  wonderful  chemical  apparatus,  and  all  citizens  will  be 
seen  walking  about  like  people  of  leisure  well  dressed  and  happy,  without  any 
work.  The  success  attained  by  labor-saving  inventions  has  no  doubt  encouraged 
such  ideas  as  these.  If  all  the  people  who  seek  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  life 
of  a  farm  were  able  to  successfully  do  any  thing  else,  this  flocking  to  the  cities 
would  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  thought  and  anxiety  which  are  often  bestowed  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  force  a  way  into  a  city  employment  would,  if  applied  to  farm  work, 
secure  a  good  living  and  might  to  some  extent  overcome  the  alleged  dullness  of 
the  life  on  a  farm.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  near  future  we  will  hear  less  of  the 
exodus  from  the  country  to  the  cities.  The  improvement  of  the  means  of  traveling, 
or  rather  the  extension  of  city  methods  of  traveling  to  the  country,  by  means  of 
trolley  lines,  will  no  doubt  turn  the  current  the  other  way.  The  introduction  of 
mixed  farming  instead  of  the  devotion  to  one  principal  crop,  will  aid  in  emancipating 
the  farmer  from  many  of  the  evils  of  which  he  now  complains.  When  every 
farmer  begins  to  raise  on  hisiarm  the  chief  staples  of  his  own  home  consumption, 
and  only  sells  his  surplus,  then  he  will  soon  attain  a  real  independence.  It  was 
common  at  one  time  to  grow  on  the  farm  almost  every  article  of  necessary  home 
consumption,  either  of  food  or  clothing.    If  Farmers  as  a  body  would  keep  this 
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policy  in  view  without  carrying  it  to  excess,  they  can  always  be  the  most  independent 
class  in  the  community. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  protects  and  encourages  its  farmers  by  wise  and 
well  considered  laws,  so  long  will  she  retain  her  high  rank  among  the  nations.  The 
wealth  that  depends  on  commerce  or  capital,  piled  up  in  concentrated  form  in  large 
cities,  is  liable  to  depreciation  and  destruction  from  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  but  the 
producing  strength  of  an  intelligent  and  energetic  brming  class  is  the  greatest  and 
most  secure  resource  of  any  coontry.  May  the  day  never  come  when  our  country 
shall  tend  to  its  £all  from  the  decline  of  the  jreomanry  who  till  its  hrms. 


[Resd  at  the  Camden,  Frrble  County,  FarmerB'  Institnte,  held  Febtnary  21  and  22, 1896.7 

We  are  all  students  in  the  great  school  of  nature.  It  is  not  a  four  or  six  year 
coarse,  but  one  in  which  we  never  are  graduated  as  long  as  life  and  reason  last 

The  observing  farmer  learns  many  lessons  from  nature,  and  her  mysterious 
workings  in  the  world  about  him.  One  of  these  lessons  is  that  of  rotation.  Certain 
annual  weeds  grow  very  luxuriantly  for  a  few  years,  then  for  some  cause,  cease 
to  make  their  appearance  for  a  time.  Then  again  appear  and  grow  with  all  their 
former  vigor.  The  seeds  meanwhile  lie  dormant  in  the  soil  until  it  is  again 
stored  with  food  suited  to  their  nature. 

Plants,  like  the  animals  of  the  farm,  differ  much  in  their  habits  and  in  the 
different  kinds  of  food  upon  which  they  subsist. 

The  cereals  require  for  their  healthy  ntrtrition,  large  supplies  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  silica. 

Some  leguminous  plants  devour  a  large  share  of  lime,  while  clover  and  some- 
others  take  up  a  great  amount  of  potash.  From  such  considerations  the  farmer  is 
led  to  grow  a  succession  of  diversifled  plants,  or  in  other  words,  to  adopt  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops.  "Will  it  pay?'*  is  the  first  question  every  practical 
and  enterprising  farmer  will  ask,  "and  in  what  way?^ 

First — By  preventing  a  loss  of  fertility  to  the  soil.  By  a  wise  provision  of 
nature  the  plant  food  is  locked  up  in  the  soil  both  by  combination  and  time  lock,, 
and  no  lock  of  vault  or  safe  is  so  complete  as  this.  Dynamite  and  giant  powder  are 
both  alike  unable  to  break  it,  but  time^  assisted  by  the  silent  powers  of  heat  and 
cold,  drouth  and  moisture,  draws  back  its  bolts  and  opens  wide  its  door  and  the 
riches  in  the  great  treasure  vaults  of  soil  arc  given  up  to  plant  life,  for  the  benefit 
of  man  and  beast.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  riches  are  made  a\'ailable  in  a  single 
year,  however,  and  it  is  well  that  this  is  so,  or  our  soil  would  be  exhausted  of  plant 
food  and  become  worthless. 

Different  plants  require  different  kinds  of  food.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of 
providence,  for  while  one  plant  or  crop  is  feeding  largely  on  one  kind  of  plant  food, 
a  chemical  action  is  going  on  in  the  soil  preparing  other  foods  for  other  and 
different  kinds  of  plants  to  feed  upon.  Thus  each  crop  will  feed  upon  that  sub- 
stance in  the  soil  that  is  best  suited  to  its  growth  and  development,  while  other 
elements  in  the  soil  will  be  held  in  store  for  other  crops.  In  this  way  the  soil  is 
kept  in  a  more  normal  condition  than  it  would  otherwise  be  if  but  a  single  kind  of 
plant  were  grown  upon  it. 

Good  rotation  does  not  necessarily  insure  good  farming,  it  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end.   By  proper  fertilization  and  thorough  cultivation  the  same  crop  may  be 
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^own  on  the  same  soil  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  While  this  may  do 
for  small  plots  and  under  certain  conditions  on  a  larger  scale,  yet  the  general 
farmer  cannot  make  it  profitable  to  crop  thus  year  after  year.  The  law  of  rest, 
to  man,  is  one  day  in  seven.  The  old  Hebrews  were  required  to  rest  their  land 
each  seventh  year.  In  some  way,  we  too,  must  rest  our  land,  and  we  know  that 
rotation  somehow  does  it. 

Second — Rotation  has  a  tendency  to  destroy,  or  keep  in  check,  the  numerous 
families  of  insects  that  feed  upon  our  crops.  It  interferes  with  their  work  of  de- 
struction. Each  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  enemy  in  the  form  of  hug  or  worm,  in 
its  various  stages  of  development,  that  work  destruction  to  the  crops,  and  with 
increasing  years  new  immigrants  come  to  help  along  the  work.  By  changing  the 
crop  each  year  we  take  from  them  that  upon  which  they  subsist  and  thus,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  keep  them  subject  to  our  will. 

Even  the  white  grub,  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle,  may  be  held  in  check,  or  over- 
come to  some  extent  by  high  cultivation  and  frequent  rotation. 

The  clover  midge  that  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  crop  of  seed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  is  held  in  check  and  little  known,  where  a  short  rotation 
course  is  followed.  The  cut  worm,  of  which  entomologists  tell  us  there  are  twelve 
icinds,  that  feed  upon  the  corn,  do  their  most  destructive  work  in  fields  that  have 
long  been  in  grass  sward,  or  timothy  meadow,  but  cause  little  damage  where  short 
course  rotation  is  in  practice. 

Third — Rotation  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  weeds.  It  is  necessary  in 
rotation  that  we  have  some  crop,  or  crops  that  require  thorough  cultivation  during 
the  season.  Corn  or  potatoes  are  perhaps  the  best  for  that  purpose  with  us.  These 
^rops  might  be  followed  in  the  fall  with  wheat  well  fertilized  with  good  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  or  the  corn  ground  might  be  sown  early  with  rye,  or  perhaps 
4:rimson  clover;  these  would  not  only  prevent  the  washing  of  the  soil  on  rolling 
ground,  but  might  give  a  late  fall  or  early  spring  pasture.  The  fuller  the  ground  can 
be  gotten  of  small  fibrous  roots  the  less  liable  it  is  to  waste,  as  the  numerous  roots 
hold  the  soil  together.  A  good  rotation  might  be  clover  followed  by  com,  oats 
and  wheat,  seeded  to  clover  and  timothy.  Or  clover  followed  by  potatoes  and 
wheat.  Some  prefer  to  follow  clover  with  wheat,  then  corn  and  oats  or  wheat 
But  in  this  plan  we  might  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  clover,  as  it  would  be 
plowed  up  before  it  had  finished  its  work.  Clover  is  a  restorative  crop.  It  is  a 
deep-rooted  voracious  feeder  and  even  when  the  hay  is  removed  the  roots  and 
stubble  left  behind  are  rich  in  fertility,  which  it  has  drawn  from  the  air  above 
and  pumped  from  the  deep  soil  below,  and  it  leaves  the  ground  rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

I  would  put  all  stable  and  barnyard  manure  on  ground  for  com,  and  on  clay 
land,  sow  a  good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer  with  the  wheat,  which  will  not 
only  benefit  the  wheat,  but  will  increase  the  crop  of  clover  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  On  my  land  (a  clay  limestone)  I  get  the  best  results  from  pure  bone 
meal  on  wheat  followed  by  clover.  A  number  of  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  many  farmers  to  adopt  a  seven  or  .eight  course  rotation.  This  may  have  been 
done  when  the  soil  was  new  and  strong,  but  for  us  it  is  too  long. 

Some  English  writers  claim  that  a  seven  or  eight  course  rotation  is  as  often 
as  clover  will  do  well  with  them.  And  even  in  this  country  I  have  heard  people 
talk  of  land  being  clover  sick.  It  is  possible  that  much  of  this  is  sick 
for  clover.  I  have  seen  farms  where  the  soil  had  been  over-cropped  to 
such  an  extient  that  there  was  not  enough  plant  food  to  the  soil  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  clover  without  first  applying  plant  food  to  the  soil.  The  .average 
American  farmer  is  too  anxious  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  soil  without  returning 
anything  to  it.  A  three  course  rotation,  clover,  corn  and  wheat,  is  the  one  th^t 
costs  the  least  labor,  as  it  requires  but  one  breaking  of  the  ground,  and  that  in  the 
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spring  when  the  ground  is  moist  and  it  is  less  labor  for  both  man  and  team.  Some 
people  claim  that  clover  should  not  come  as  often  as  every  jhree  or  four  years,  but 
that  some  leguminous  plant  should  be  introduced.  Farmers,  whatever  you  raise, 
be  sure  that  you  make  clover  your  standard  crop  and  return  to  it  as  often  as  your 
course  of  rotation  will  permit,  until  you  find  some  other  plant  that  you  can  use  to 
help  you  out. 

I  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  earth  intended  that  with  proper  care  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  should  endure  as  long  as  it  is  to  be  inhabited  by  man,  and  he  is 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 


FARM  LEAKS. 

By  H.  J.  BROOKS. 

[Read  at  the  Union  County  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Richwood,  February  3  and  4, 1896.] 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  our  institute  com- 
mittee who  insisted  on  my  preparing  a  paper  with  the  above  heading.  As  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  at  either  writing  essays  or  preventing  farm  leaks,  do  not  be 
too  severe  in  your  criticism  of  this  effort  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  leaks  that 
are  constantly  sapping  the  profits  of  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

The  word  "leak"  is  apt  to  cause  the  farmer  to  think  of  water,  and  of  pumps, 
buckets,  troughs  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  apt  to  leak  and  thus  cause  trouble 
and  loss  of  time. 

To  illustrate:  a  small  boy  is  sent  to  pump  water  for  a  lot  of  thirsty  cattle:  he 
jumps  and  jerks  and  tugs  and  sweats  at  the  pump-handle,  while  the  cattle,  not  getting 
enough  to  satisfy  their  thirst,  show  their  discontent  by  hooking  each  other  over 
the  watering-trough  or  through  the  fence.  The  boy  gets  angry,  snatches  up  a 
club  and  drives  the  whole  herd  back  to  the  pasture  all  the  while  declaring  that 
he  will  never  be  a  farmer.  Another  person  of  more  mature  judgment  would 
quickly  see  what  was  wrong  and  would  apply  the  remedy  which  would  soon  bring 
about  entirely  different  results.  The  pump  would  be  overhauled,  the  lead-trough 
properly  adjusted,  a  hole  plugged  here,  a  crack  stopped  there  and  a  leak  prevented 
somewhere  else,  and  then,  when  all  was  in  order  he  would  take  hold  of  the  pump 
handle  and  with  that  long,  steady,  regular  motion  that  always  counts  in  everything, 
would  soon  have  the  water-mark  rising  in  the  tank  while  the  cattle  would  get  their 
fill  and  go  away  quietly  and  contented.  From  the  above  homely  illustration  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  much  depends  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  farmer 
himself.  Where  one  man  would  make  an  entire  failure,  another  might,  by  stopping 
the  leaks  and  applying  better  methods,  at  least  keep  even  and  possibly  get  a  little 
ahead.  The  time  has  passed  when  the  only  essential  to  success  on  the  farm  was 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  coupled  with  a  disposition  to  apply  the  same. 

The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  must  be  a  man  of  mind  as  well  as  a  man  of 
muscle.  He  must  be  a  man  of  thought  and  investigation :  must  be  able  to  plan  as  well 
as  to  execute:  must  know,  how,  when  and  where  to  buy  and  sell  to  the  best  advan- 
tage as  well  as  how  to  produce.  Yet  with  all  his  other  attainments  he  should  not  be 
above  work  or  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  furrow  following  the  plow,  or  even  in  the 
ditch  working  with  spade  or  pick.  Such  work  is  honorable,  and  imparts  health  and 
vigor  to  body,  mind  and  soul. 

In  short  our  ideanarmer  should  be  a  thorough  master  of  his  profession  from 
the  minutest  detail  up;  be  able  not  only  to  detect  and  locate  the  leaks,  but  to  pro- 
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vide  and  apply  the  remedy.  In  order  to  do  this  with  greater  iacility  he  should 
provide  himself  with  ^^hat  we  might  here  call  an  "indicator"  which  if  properly 
used,  will  not  only  inform  him  of  the  presence  of  leaks  but  will  in  most  cases^ 
point  out  the  remedy.  It  is  at  once  both  cheap  and  effective  and  should  be  often 
used  and  consulted  by  every  farmer.  What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  every  farmer 
should  keep  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  accounts,  the  more  complete  the 
better,  provided  it  is  not  too  complicated  or  hard  to  understand;  it  should  be  made 
to  cover  and  form  a  record  of  every  operation  connected  with  the  farm.  If  one 
does  not  care  to  invest  in  a  better  or  more  expensive  outfit  for  this  purpose  at  firsts 
a  good  sized  tablet  can  be  had  for  a  nickle  and  a  pencil  for  a  penny,  which  if  properly 
used  will  reveal  many  surprises  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Successful  men  in  other 
occupations  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  trying  to  do  business  without  keeping 
an  account  of  every  transaction  however  small,  then  why  should  not  the  farmer 
do  the  same? 

Right  here  it  might  be  said  that  the  pencil,  costing  a  mere  trifle,  can  be  made  the 
most  useful  and  effective  tool  that  can  be  used  on  the  farm,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter;  for,  without  the  pencil  or  some  substitute  for  it,  this  world  would  not  be  what 
it  is  to-day. 

Brother  farmers,  let  us  use  our  pencils  more  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  know 
"where  we  are  at." 

Another  cause  of  so  many  faOtrres  m  fiiniimg  is  the  want  oi  proper  care  in> 
saving  what  has  already  been  accumulated.  Little  tilings  neglected  or  thought- 
lessly allowed  to  go  to  waste,  cause  a  constant  leakage  to  take  phce,  the  aggregate 
of  which  hi  the  course  of  a  year,  or  of  a  lifethne  woold  often  amooat  to  a  very  snug 


"Waste  not  want  not,"*  is  an  okf  adage  that  vs  j«st  as  trnthftd  to-dzy  as  when 

first  uttered.  Another  proverb  runs  thus:  "A  penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny 
earned.**  This  is  sometimes  improved  upon  by  saying  that  it  is  belter  because  it  is 
easier  to  coHect.  We  are  often  told  that  the  people  of  this  country  waste  more  than 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  like  number  of  people  ci  other  cotmtries. 
This  may  be  true,  but  rt  does  not  follow  that  we  should  come  down  to  their  level 
5>r  manner  of  living,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  as  a  people, 
do  waste  a  great  deal  that  might  be  saved  and  made  to  serve  some  good  purpose. 
We  are  learning  some  valuable  lessons  along  these  lines,  this  winter,  straw  is  made 
to  take  the  place  of  hay,  and  com-fodder  is  more  carefully  saved  and  fed  than 
is  usually  the  case,  yet  stock  seems  to  be  doing  as  well  or  better  than  usual.  When- 
ever you  see  a  farm  where  plows,  harrows,  mowers  and  other  farming  implements 
are  scattered  all  over  the  farm  from  one  season  to  another,  spades,  axes,  hoes  and 
other  tools  left  wherever  last  used;  harness,  chains  and  ropes  in  every  conceivable 
place  except  where  they  should  be;  every  gap,  bars  and  gate  open  for  the  stock 
to  roam  at  their  own  sweet  will  over  every  field  and  lot  on  the  farm,  you  may  at 
once  decide  that  the  owner  of  that  farm  is  in  need  of  a  lecture  on  "farm  leaks." 
But  when  his  attention  is  called  to  some  of  his  shortcomings  he  will  very  likely  tell 
you  that  he  knows  things  are  not  in  as  good  shape  as  they  should  be,  but  he  is  so 
busy  at  something  else  that  he  cannot  attend  to  these  "small  matters"  as  he  calls 
them,  now,  but  will  as  soon  as  he  gets  more  time.  This  time  he  never  gets  because  of 
the  extra  amount  of  work  occasioned  by  his  neglect.  Perhaps  more  losses  or  leaks 
that  occur  on  the  farm  are  directly  traceable  to  neglect  than  to  any  other  one  cause. 
Little  things  neglected  often  lead  to  serious  losses.  The  saving  of  good  seed  is  neg- 
lected and  a  failure  of  crops  is  the  result.  Some  sanitary  measure  is  neglected 
and  sickness,  possibly  death  ensues.  The  harness  needs  mending  but  it  is  neg- 
lected and  a  runaway,  a  ruined  team,  a  demolished  wagon  or  buggy,  a  broken  limb, 
a  doctor's  bill  and  much  suffering  and  loss  of  time  are  the  results,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  proper  use  of  a  few  copper  rivets  and  a  little 
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time.  That  flue  is  known  to  be  defective  but  is  neglected  and  the  local  paper,  i» 
giving  an  account  of  the  fire  that  ensues,  says  the  family  is  in  need  of  ihe  sympathy 
and  help  of  the  entire  community  because  the  insurance  had  run  out  only  a  short 
time  before  and  Mr.  Farmer  had  neglected  to  renew  it.  But  why  multiply  examples 
when  enough  have  been  given  to  convince  any  one  that  neglect  is  responsible,  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  thousand  and  one  leaks  that  are  constantly  occurring  on  the 
hnn.  Indeed  I  believe  that  if  the  farmers  of  Ohio  could  only  be  induced  to  put 
in  practice  what  knowledge  they  already  have  of  better  ways  and  methods,  entirely 
different  results  would  soon  follow.  They  have  learned  enough,  through  such  medi- 
iums  as  our  institutes,  farm  papers  etc.,  in  addition  to  their  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation to  enable  them  to  do  better,  yet  they  fail  or  neglect  to  make  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  such  knowledge  to  their  work  on  the  farm.  Knowledge  may  be  and  no- 
doubt  is,  a  good  thing,  but  it  must  be  applied  to  produce  results,  and  this  application 
of  new  ideas  or  new  methods,  is  just  what  some  people  seem  to  avoid  and  abhor 
above  everything  else:  they  plod  along,  day  after  day,  in  the  sane  old  mt  doing 
everything  just  as  'grandfather'  did  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago,  little  seeming  to> 
realize  or  care  that  the  world  is  moving  on  and  leaving  them  far  behind.  Swindling 
schemes  of  every  description  are  responsible  for  many  farm  leaks,  both  great  and 
small.  Barnum  said:  "The  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged,"  and  he  profited 
immensely  by  his  knowledge  of  that  fact.  Farmers  seem  to  be  the  prey  most  sought 
after  by  the  smoothed  tongtied  gentry  and  many  are  their  victims.  Some  are  too  shrewd 
to  be  **taken  in"  by  a  Bohemian-oats  scheme,  but  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  shell-game 
or  soap  man  at  the  fair,  while  others  are  alwa^^  ready  to  take  chances  on  the  "hoss" 
race  or  game  of  some  other  description.  The  patent  right  man,  the  lightning-rod 
man,  the  street  fakir,  the  quack  doctor  and  a  host  of  others  of  like  character 
all  levy  tribute  on  the  too  confiding  farmer  and  promptly  collect  their  fees.  In- 
temperance in  its  many  forms  also  claims  its  Tfctims.  Many  a  man  with  a  good 
farm  well  stocked,  and  surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  with  bright  prospects  before 
him,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  body  and  soul-destroying  curse,  and  by  a  constant 
succession  of  small  leaks  which  grow  larger  and  more  frequent,  he  loses  all  ;  he 
swallows  his  farm,  drives  away  his  friends  and  dies  a  pauper.  The  passions,  such 
as  pride,  envy,  hatred,  anger  etc.  are  often  the  source  of  serious  leaks  in  the  income 
of  the  unfortunate  farmer  who  is  controlled  by  them. 

Bad  debts,  such  as  security  and  other  obligations  from  which  he  derives  little 
or  no  benefit  except,  perhaps  a  little  costly  experience,  often  spring  serious  leaks  in 
the  exchequer  of  the  unwary  farmer.  Many  other  things,  things  over  which  he  has 
only  an  indirect  control,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  reducing  his  net  income.  No 
matter  how  wise  his  management,  or  how  prudent  or  economical  he  may  be,  if  he 
is  compelled  to  sell  the  products  of  his  farm  for  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction, he  need  never  expect  to  become  very  wealthy  from  that  source.  Monopo- 
lies, trusts  and  combines  of  every  description  not  only  "bleed"  him  while  he  lives  but 
compel  his  estate  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the  coffin  in  which  he 
is  l>uried  and  the  stone  that  marks  his  last  resting  place.  Unjust  taxation,  and  the 
operation  of  vicious  or  discriminaing  laws,  also  have  very  much  to  do  in  cutting 
down  Ids  net  income.  If  the  American  farmer  will  only  make  a  careful  and  thorough 
investigation  of  all  laws  and  governmental  policies  that  operate  to  affect  his  interests 
for  good  or  bad,  he  will  soon  see  that  he  has  discovered  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
consideration  of  such  subjects  as  "farm  leaks." 
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THE  FARMER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


By  JOHN  BEGG. 


[Read  before  the  Farmers*  Institute  held  at  Beaver  Dam,  January  3  and  4, 1896. 


The  subject  which  we  have  selected  for  discussion  to-night  is  one  which  will 
require  an  active  exercise  of  your  imagination,  but  nevertheless  should  engage  the 
attention,  and  receive  consideration  from  every  patriotic  citizen.  For  the  future 
prosperity  of  agriculture  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity of  the  nation,  that  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
must  feel  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
country.  It  is  this  for  which  we  should  live  and  hope,  for  unless  we  hope  and 
work  for  success  we  will  never  obtain  it. 

It  is  this  hope  that  inspires  our  actions  and  keeps  alive  our  interest  in  our 
material  prosperity.   The  poet  says: 


So  then  are  we  not  justified  in  asking,  what  of  the  future  in  agriculture?  Bat 
how  are  we  to  judge  of  the  future?  Have  we  been  endowed  with  prophetic 
foresight  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  unknown  future,  and  make  known  to  you 
the  mysteries  it  contains,  or  must  we  simply  guess  out  the  future  conditions  of  ag- 
riculture and  base  our  statements  upon  what  might  seem  to  us  to  be  the  prospective 
conditions  of  our  chosen  avocation  fifty  years  from  now?  No,  we  can  do  neither  of 
these,  for  in  doing  so  we  would  fail  in  our  purpose,  to  awaken  in  your  minds  a 
disposition  to  give  greater  heed  to  the  many  changes  that  are  constantly  taking 
place  around  us;  and  which  are  continually  aflFecting  our  business  interests. 

But  we  can  safely  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  and  by  that  means  form  such 
conclusions  as  to  our  future  that  will  be  of  practical  value  to  us  in  guiding  us  aright 
in  our  operations  in  farming. 

Let  us  then  briefly  consider  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  first  century  of  our  national  existence,  and  which  have  caused  almost  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  methods  of  carrying  on  our  agricultural  operations. 
Changes  so  radical  in  character,  that  many  of  our  young  farmers  can  neither 
realize  nor  understand,  how  such  a  radical  transformation  could  take  place  in  any 
business  in  the  short  period  of  half  a  century.  On  the  farm,  the  small 
sickle  and  old-fashioned  grain  cradle  have  been  supplanted  by  that  most 
ingenious  labor-saving  machine,  the  self-binder.  The  rapid,  smooth  running 
mower,  tedder  and  loader  have  taken  the  place  of  the  scythe,  hand-rake,  and  fork; 
the  flail  and  wind-mill  have  gone  never  to  return,  and  in  their  stead  comes  a 
machine  that  threshes,  separates  and  cleans  the  grain  with  such  astonishing  rapidity 
and  perfection  as  to  be  a  source  of  wonder,  even  in  this  day  of  progress.  And 
in  the  home  the  changes  have  been  no  less  radical  and  distinct.  The  old  spinning 
wheel,  whose  merry  hum  seemed  a  beautiful  accompaniment  to  the  cheerful  song 
of  our  maternal  ancestors,  as  they  tripped  across  the  uncarpeted  floor  of  the  rude 
pioneer  cabin,  while  engaged  in  spinning  the  yarn  that  was  to  make  the  clothes  for 
themselves  and  families,  has  been  transferred  to  the  busy  factory;  while  the  rapid 
click  of  the  new  sewing  machine  has  relieved  the  busy  housewife  of  the  slow  and 
tedious  stitch  that  was  the  cause  of  much  weariness  in  the  performance  of  her 
household  duties. 

But  are  these  the  only  departments  of  human  labor  wherein  such  changes  have 
taken  place?   Have  not  the  effects  of  man's  inventive  power  been  felt  in  every 


"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 
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line  of  business  as  well  as  farming?  Have  not  the  applications  of  steam  and 
electricity  in  the  various  fields  of  human  industry  so  completely  revolutionized 
th^m,  that  were  the  "Rip  Van  Winkles"  of  fifty  years  ago  to  awaken  now  they  would 
scarcely  recognize  either  their  occupation  or  environments?  Dare  we,  then,  say 
that  human  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted,  or  has  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
man's  inventive  genius  ceased  to  exist?  Has  necessity,  which  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, become  barren,  or  will  she  cease  to  bring  forth  prodigies  as  of  old  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  necessities  of  mankind?  I  answer  no.  For  while  the 
same  reasons  may  not  exist  for  such  radical  improvements  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  yet  man's  genius  is  not  exhausted,  nor  will  he  cease  to  develop  improve- 
ments that  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  "farmers  of  the 
future."  And  for  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  operations  upon  our  farms  will  be 
performed  with  greater  ease  and  comfort  in  the  future,  to  those  who  may  be  en- 
gaged therein,  than  they  now  are. 

The  increase  in  our  population,  which  has  been  so  marked  in  the  past  in  our 
country  and  which  has  affected  our  agricultural  interests,  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience changes  in  the  future  also.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  our  population  has 
increased  from  seventeen  millions  to  about  seventy  millions  in  the  last  five  decades 
of  our  national  history,  and  if  it  would  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rapid  rate 
for  the  next  century  we  would  find  ourselves,  at  that  time,  consisting  of  a  population 
of  four  hundred  million  souls,  a  number  so  large  that  we  can  hardly  comprehend 
it,  and  which  would  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  producing  capacity  of  this  fertile 
country  to  feed  and  clothe.  But,  my  friends,  we  need  give  ourselves  no  unneces- 
sary concern  about  such  conditions  arising  in  our  country.  For  while  it  is 
evident  that  our  population  will  increase  in  the  future,  yet  we  will  find,  that  as 
the  country  grows  older,  many  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  so  actively  in  the 
past,  to  increase  our  numbers,  will  either  cease  to  exist  or  be  so  reduced  in  in- 
fluence as  to  be  scarcely  felt  at  all. 

As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  populated  and  the  lands  better  cultivated 
farms  will  become  more  valuable,  thus  rendering  the  acquisition  of  a  home  more 
difificult  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  And  this  fact,  together  with  the  present 
tendency  among  foreign  governments  toward  greater  political  freedom,  will  of 
themselves  tend  to  restrict  foreign  immigration,  which  has  been  another  great 
factor  in  increasing  our  population  during  the  first  century  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. It  has  been  said  that  the  present  financial  and  business  depression  has 
been,  in  some  measure,  a  blessing  to  our  land  in  that  it  has  been  the  means  of 
checking  the  inflow  of  an  undesirable  class  of  immigrants,  and  has  also  in  some 
instances  caused  the  tide  to  flow  the  other  way.  If  this  be  true  it  will  certainly 
compensate  in  some  measure,  at  least,  for  the  many  business  failures  resulting  there- 
from. 

But  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to  the 
proper  class  of  people  from  foreign  countries  coming  among  us,  for  thousands  of 
our  best  and  most  enterprising  citizens  are  either  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  and 
we  would  be  untrue  to  our  kindred  and  to  humanity  if  we  should  favor  closing 
the  gates  of  "Castle  Garden"  against  this  class  of  loyal,  liberty-loving  people ;  people 
who  come  here  with  no  other  thought  or  purpose  than  to  get  homes  for  them- 
selves, and  who  have  not  only  adopted  our  customs  and  institutions  as  their 
own,  but  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  in  times  of  danger  and  national  peril, 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  our  native  born  citizens  and  defend  the  principles  and 
insthutions  of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  And  yet  my  friends,  we  must  not 
forget  when  discussing  this  question  that  the  character  of  the  immigrants,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  them,  who  come  to  our  shores  has  undergone  as  marked  a 
change  as  have  the  other  features  of  the  nation  in  the  last  half  century,  for  in- 
stead of  the  noble  class  of  people  above  referred  to,  who  constituted  nine-tenths 
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of  the  immigrants  who  came  to  our  shores  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history,  with 
their  pure  morals  and  exalted  ideas  of  religion  and  freedom,  we  now  have,  in  a 
large  measure,  that  roving,  discontented  class  of  shiftless,  ignorant  people,  coming 
in  large  numbers  and  bringing  with  them  their  peculiar  ideas  of  political  and 
religious  liberty,  many  of  whom  are  driven  here  to  escape  the  just  penalty  due 
them  for  some  flagrant  violation  of  law  or  order  in  their  own  country.  And  in 
fai  too  many  instances  do  we  find  them  marching  at  the  head  of  noisy  and  vicious 
mobs,  waving  their  red  flags  and  openly  proclaiming  their  socialistic  and  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  in  open  defiance  of  all  law,  and  putting  forth  every  effort  possible 
to  trample  under  foot  the  principles  and  destroy  the  institutions  they  have  in 
many  instances  sworn  to  protect  It  is  this  class  of  immigrants,  my  farmer 
friends,  to  whom  every  patriotic  citizen  should  object  to  landing  upon  our  shores. 
Nay,  should  vote  to  close  the  gates  of  "Castle  Garden"  against  tliem  and  compel 
them  to  return  to  or  remain  in  a  country  whose  conditions  are  more  congenial  to 
their  vicious  dispositions  and  uncultivated  tastes  and  practices.  Unless  this  das? 
of  people  are  either  excluded  or  suppressed  they  will  not  only  be  a  serious  menace 
to  otir  free  institutions,  but  will  retard  the  advancement  and  growth  of  morality  and 
religion  among  the  people  and  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  government. 
1  know  this  is  a  vexed  question  and  one  which  under  our  system  of  free  govern- 
ment, is  hard  to  solve,  but  it  must  be  solved  ere  the  people  can  rest  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  civil  and  religious  principles. 

So  I  say  that  while  our  population  will  continue  to  increase,  yet  it  will  be  at 
a  les&  rapid  rate  than  formerly,  and  will  never  be  such  as  to  afiect  the  producing 
classes  in  as  marked  a  way  as  it  has  in  the  past,  although  the  increase  that  will 
•come  will  almost  all  go  to  the  cities  of  our  land.  Already  our  cities  have  made 
such  phenomenal  growths  as  to  astonish  all  who  take  cognizance  of  such  changes 
in  our  country.  This  then  ought  to,  and  will  affect  the  "farmer  of  the  future" 
■only  as  it  creates  an  increased  demand  for  his  iarra  products,  and  enables  him 
to  meet  these  enlarged  demands  by  increasing  the  producing  capacity  of  his 
farms,  by  practicing  better  and  more  intensified  methods  of  farming.  And  yet  by 
the  combination  of  interests,  the  formation  of  trusts,  and  the  "cornering"  of 
farm  products,  by  boards  of  trade,  tlie  influences  resulting  from  the  increase  of  the 
non-producing  classes  may  be  lost  to  the  farmers,  and  what  should  have  con- 
tributed to  his  welfare  and  prosperity  will  result  in  his  discomfort  and  ruin. 

There  are  many  other  causes,  however,  that  will  afifect  the  farming  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  future.  The  farms  will  no  doubt  be  smaller  in  size  than  now, 
and  this  will  change  somewhat  the  methods  of  conducting  our  operations. 
Whether  the  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  the  owner  of  the  farm  he  operates  is  a 
question  which  should  awaken  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  every  farmer  in  our 
land  at  this  time.  Judging  from  present  tendencies  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
^'landlordism"  is  on  the  increase  in  our  land  to-day,  for  we  scarcely  find  a  farm 
changing  hands  to-day,  especially  upon  forced  sales,  but  that  the  purchaser 
is  a  non-resident  of  the  community  in  which  the  land  is  located.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  business  misfortune,  on  the  one  hand,  and  good 
fortune  on  the  other,  but  the  very  fact  that  such  a  thing  exists  at  all  in  a  general 
way,  should  occasion  anxious  inquiry  as  to  its  cause  upon  the  part  of 
every  one  who  loves  his  country,  or  has  any  desire  for  a  continuance  of 
the  conditions  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  first  century  of  our  existence, 
for  the  terms  "landlord"  and  "tenant"  are  repugnant  to  the  natural  taste 
of  every  true  American  citizen.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  to  any  one 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  condition  of  farmers  where  such  conditions 
prevail,  and  we  believe  that  no  one  thing  would  result  so  disastrously  to  us  as  a 
nation,  as  the  introduction  of  any  series  of  causes  that  would  bring  such  con- 
ditions about.    Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  belief;  for  we  find  that  some  of  the  best 
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most  conservative  writers  view  with  some  degree  of  alarm  the  present 
tendency  in  this  direction,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Ross,  and  published  in  a  recent  number 
oi  the  North  American  Review.  When  speaking  of  the  eflect  of  establishing  large 
land  syndicates  upon  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation,  he  says; 

"With  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  country  available  for  settlement 
held  by  corporations  and  private  syndicates  or  otherwise,  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, and  our  'landless*  poor  flocking  to  the  cities  or  eking  out  a  laborious  ex- 
btence  on  rented  farms,  we  have  reached  the  open  door  of  an  'European  condition' 
cf  'landlordism  and  tenantry*  under  which  the  class  not  long  since  distinctively 
known  as  the  American  farmer  must  soon  become  extinct.**  And  again  when 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  individual  ownership  of  homes  of  the  people  in  order 
to  secure  future  prosperity  and  perpetuity  as  a  nation,  he  says:  ""There  is  no  con- 
dition so  calculated  to  inspire  love  of  country  and  loyalty  to  law,  or  so  conducive 
to  public  order  as  ownership  of  the  home,  be  it  m  the  city  or  country,  though  this 
influence  is  more  deeply  and  quickly  felt  in  the  rural  districts.  Therefore  no 
country  can  be  truly  prosperous  or  long  remain  the  home  of  the  freeman  whose 
pcfmlation  is  forced  to  live  upon  rented  farms;  or  «ven  where  the  great  mass  of  its 
city  population  is  forced  by  the  excessive  values  of  realty  to  a  condition  of 
tenantry."  And  further,  "There  can  be  to  condition  like  independent  free  hold- 
ing—hofne  owning— especially  by  laboring  people  for  the  stinrolation  of  love  of 
homt  and  country,  and  no  other  American  environment  has  been  so  productive 
as  the  farm  of  useful  puWic  men  who  have  left  their  impress  for  good  upon  the 
history  aiid  institutions  of  their  country  and  the  world." 

My  friends,  when  a  writer  like  this  sounds  such  a  distinctive  note  of  warn- 
ing, would  it  not  be  well  lor  us,  nay,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  use  every  ligitimate 
means  within  our  power  to  check  this  tendency  and  re-establisli  as  of  old  that  most 
desirable  condition  which  our  forefathers  cnjojred,  of  having  every  man,  so  far 
«  industry  and  economy  in  living  can  secure  it,  the  owner  of  his  own  home? 
Neither  can  we  either  flatter  or  console  ourselves,  by  saying  that  such  tendencies  are 
bttt  temporary,  caused  by  the  lack  of  proper  legislation,  or  from  some  line  of 
policy  being  pursued  that  can  be  changed  as  we  change  the  public  administration, 
for  if  it  be  true  that  "history  repeats  itself, "  may  we  not  be  entering  npon  an  era 
o!  eccnomic  transformation  similar  to  that  existing  in  foreign  countries  vdien 
GoMsimth  wrote: 


"111  fores  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
When  iccajth  accumulate*  and  nwti  decay; 
Priaces  and  lords  iuay  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made. 
But  a  bold  peammtry^  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied.** 


I  wouJd  not  have  you  think,  however,  that  I  am  an  alarmist,  or  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  take  a  "pessimistic  view"  of  the  future  of  agriculture,  for  while  I  must 
confess,  and  every  intelligent,  fair-minded  man  acknowledge,  that  there  are  too 
strong  indications  of  the  establishment  of  such  conditions  as  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, yet  we  have  too  much  faith  m  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  American 
people,  to  think  they  will  eve;-  allow  the  establishment  upon  American  soil,  of  a 
condition  of  things  that  would  either  tend  to  destroy  their  happiness  or  prosperity, 
or  affect  unfavorably  their  best  interests  as  a  nation. 

I  further  believe  that  through  and  by  just  such  agencies  as  we  are  now  em- 
ploying as  public  educators,  the  American  farmers  will  take  such  steps  as  will 
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insure  to  future  generations  the  same  sacred  rights  and  privileges  we  arc  now 
enjoying. 

There  are  other  changes  that  will  affect  the  future  of  agriculture,  besides  these 
herein  enumerated.  Our  methods  of  transporation  will  no  doubt  undergo  such 
changes  from  present  methods  by  various  improvements,  that  would  seem 
as  impossible  to  us  now,  as  would  our  present  methods  have  seemed  to  the  people 
of  fifty  years  ago.    Our  "electrical  appliances"  are,  we  believe,  in  their  infancy. 

With  new  necessities  and  requirements  we  will  undoubtedly  see  new  develop- 
ments in  ihis  line.  We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  main  roads  will 
be  converted  into  electric  roads,  especially  between  county  seats  and  the  more 
important  towns  throughout  the  country.  Then  the  farmer  will  haul  his  grain 
to  the  nearest  station  instead  of  the  nearest  town  or  city,  and  it  will  be  taken  by  rail 
from  the  point  nearest  the  farm  to  its  desination.  Even  now  man's  inventive 
genius  is  busily  striving  to  supplant  the  horse  by  the  invention  of  an  electric 
carriage,  and  while  it  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  point  of  success  as  desired,  it  has 
certainly  come  as  near  being  successful  as  were  the  first  attempts  to  apply  steam 
as  a  propelling  force. 

How  far  these  improved  methods  of  transporation  will  go  toward  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of  the  "farmer  of  the  future"  I  cannot  say,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
these  changes,  although  not  directly  connected  with  farming  in  its  various  operations, 
all  tend  to  produce  new  conditions  in  other  lines  of  business  that  in  turn  affect 
agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  improvements  we  will  un- 
doubtedly have  improved  methods  of  communication  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  farm  houses  will  be  connected  by  telephone,  the 
same  as  in  the  cities  at  present.  This  will  facilitate  and  promote  greater  inter- 
communication among  the  people  of  the  country,  which  in  turn  will  change  the 
social  condition  of  the  people. 

"Free  mail  delivery"  will  be  the  established  custom  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  cities  in  the  future,  and  this  will  tend  to  increase  the  desire  for  reading  and 
correspondence  among  the  rural  population;  and  the  natural  result  will  be  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  more  accurate  and  better  knowledge  of  public 
questions  than  now  prevails  among  the  farmers  of  our  country.  With  the  advent 
of  still  greater  improvements  in  labor  saving  machinery  in  the  operation  of  farm 
work,  the  "farmer  of  the  future"  will  exercise  his  muscles  less,  and  his  intellect 
more,  or  in  other  words  the  farming  operations  of  the  future  will  require  the 
exercise  of  leas  muscle  and  more  mind  than  they  now  do  or  ever  did  in  the  past 
As  constant  exercise  strengthens  the  mental  faculties  the  same  as  it  does  the 
physical  organs,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  employment  he  will  be  the  peer  in 
intellectual  vigor  and  ability  of  his  brother  in  other  industries.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  will  be  led  by  the  necessities  of  his  business  to  give  more  time  to  the  study 
of  plant  and  insect  life,  so  that  he  may,  by  careful  study  and  research,  be  enabled 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  one  and  destroy  the  effects  of  the  other. 

I  believe  also  that  instead  of  having  but  one  or  two  experiment  farms  in  a 
state,  every  enterprising,  energetic  farmer  who  desires  to  succeed,  will  conduct  a 
small  experiment  farm  of  his  own.  This  will  prove  a  source  of  value  to  him  by  en- 
abling him  to  reduce  his  losses  to  the  minimum,  and  raise  his  profits  to  the 
maximum  amount  possible  from  his  individual  resources. 

But  what  of  the  price  of  farm  lands  and  produce  in  the  future?  Will  they 
continue  to  depreciate  in  value  as  they  have  done  'during  the  last  decade  or  two, 
or  will  they  advance  with  other  improvements  and  increase  in  population?  I 
may  say  in  answer  to  that  inquiry,  no  man  can  tell.  If  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  were  left  free  to  operate  in  accordance  with  the  legitimate  laws  of 
trade,  I  believe  they  would  in  many  instances  advance  and  bring  better  pricts 
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than  when  interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of  artificial  methods,  as  are  now  in 
active  operation  in  many  of  our  larger  business  centers.  But  then,  there  are  other 
causes  which  will  operate  to  keep  the  price  of  agricultural  products  low  in  the 
iotuie.  The  vast  area  of  western  territory  which  has  been  settled  up  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity,  with  an  enterprising,  pushing  class  of  ambitious  citizens,  in  the 
last  few  years,  together  with  the  prospective  transformation  of  a  vast  additional  area, 
of  arid  lands  into  farms  of  the  most  fertile  character,  by  the  process  of  irrigation,, 
the  wonderful  inpetus  given  to  the  manuEacture  of  improved  farm  machinery  in 
recent  years,  which  in  turn  stimulates  increased  production  of  agricultural  products, 
in  this  country  alone  will  all  be  important  factors  in  determining  the  prices  of  farm 
products  in  the  future.  And  when  we  add  to  these,  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  other 
agricultural  countries,  a  new  stimulus  has  been  given  the  production  of  agricultural 
staples,  which  will  compete  with  us  in  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  hope  for  more  than  temporary  advances,  except  in  the  prices  of  special 
products  occasioned  by  adverse  circumstances  that  may  disappear  as  quickly 
as  they  came.  And  as  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  country  is  largely 
fixed  by  the  price  of  the  products  derived  from  it,  I  cannot  see  any  great  reason 
for  anticipating  any  great  advance  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  farms  of  the 
country,  in  the  future,  although  where  located  near  large  cities  or  where  some  other 
specific  circumstances  affect  them,  the  case  may  be  different 

There  are  still  other  phases  of  our  condition  which  it  is  possible 
to  change  for  the  better,  and  which  will  surely  follow  as  natural  conse- 
quences in  the  pathway  of  such  material  improvements  as  I  have  thus  far 
enumerated,  and  one  of  the  most  important  is  our  social  conditions.  That  the 
farmers  are  susceptible  of  improvement  in  their  social  conditions  is  such  an  ob- 
vious fact  that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  it  at  this  time. 
For,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  work,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  history, 
neither  time  nor  opportimity  was  given  for  social  culture  and  mental  improve- 
ment  Even  now  we  note  a  radical  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect. 

We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  off,  when,  with  our  improved  facilities  for  ac- 
quiriog  knowledge,  the  farmers  and  their  families  will  be  equal  to,  or  even  surpass 
their  city  friends  in  the  enjo3rment  and  practice  of  social  culture  and  genuine  re- 
finement. 

Some  writers  who  have  been  reared  upon  the  farm  themselves,  and  who 
have  been  closely  identified  with  the  business  of  agriculture,  when  writing  con- 
cerning the  many  changes  that  are  likely  to  take  place,  say  that  greater  changes 
will  take  place  among  the  rural  population  of  the  country,  in  their  social  relations 
in  the  next  fifty  years,  than  in  almost  any  other  department  of  farm  life.  They 
give  as  their  reasons  for  such  belief,  that  the  farmers  of  the  past  have  given  more 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  development  of  their  material  interests  than  they 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  their  social  or  mental  qualities.  However  true 
this  may  have  been  in  the  past,  we  believe  that  with  the  facile  methods  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  with  increased  facilities  for  inter-communion  with  one  another, 
with  the  advant^ige  of  cheap  literature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  are  likely  to 
enjoy  in  still  greater  measure,  with  the  establishment  of  "reading  circles"  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  with  "farmers'  institutes"  organized  in  at  least  every  township, 
so  conducted  as  to  furnish  "a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,"  will  all  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  greater  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  among  the  farmers  of 
onr  country  in  the  future.  These  things  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
to  still  greater  mental  activity  the  young  people  of  the  country,  but  they  will  afford 
them  the  same  opportunities  for  acquitting  literary  culture,  and  social  employment, 
that  are  now  enjoyed  by  their  city  friends,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  city  life. 
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The  farmers,  fifty  years  hence,  will  also  take  a  greater  interest  in  proper  solution 
oi  the  many  political  problems  of  the  country,  than  they  do  now.  They  will  be 
men  of  more  decided  opinions  upon  questions  of  public  policy  than  now,  and  be 
less  likely  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  in  order  to  sustain  and  promote  the 
interests  of  their  favorite  political  organizations.  This  condition  of  things  will  fol- 
low as  a  natural  result  of  the  higher  intellectual  conditions  we  have  just  described, 
and  with  this  self-reliance  and  independence,  will  come  a  determination  to  think  out 
the  problems  of  life  for  themselves,  knowing  and  believing  that,  "One  idea  known 
to  be  thine  own  is  worth  ten  thousand  gleaned  from  fields  by  others  sown."  The 
higher  moral  tone  which  will  characterize  the  people  then,  will  insure  the  certain 
and  speedy  solution  of  the  "temperance  question"  on  the  side  of  right  and  good 
morals,  and  this  will  not  only  purify  public  morals,  but  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  farmers  in  a  material  way,  by  turning  the  money  that 
is  daily  spent  in  riotous  dissipation,  in  the  legitimate  channels  of  com- 
merce, to  be  spent  in  procuring  the  necessary  comforts  of  life  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  that  large  class  of  citizens  who  now  indulge  in  this  most  abominable 
practice,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  food  and  clothing  which  will  naturally 
iolow,  will  increase  the  demand  for  more  agricultural  products,  thus  proving  a 
material  as  well  as  a  moral  blessing  to  every  citizen,  besides  removing  from  the 
bright  escutcheon  of  our  country  the  darkest  blot  that  now  defaces  it 

Christian  civilization  and  enlightenment  will  also  have  advanced  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  Sabbath  desecration,  with  its  long  train  of  kindred  evils,  will  either  be  sup- 
pressed entirely  or  so  restricted  as  not  to  blunt  the  morals  and  oflFend  the  sense  of 
every  good  citizen  as  it  now  does. 

The  great  economic  questions  which  are  now  perplexing  the  minds  of  our  best 
thinkers  and  wisest  statesmen,  and  upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  seems 
to  depend  the  weal  of  so  many  of  the  business  interests  of  .the  country,  including 
agriculture,  will  then,  either  have  been  solved  in  a  way  that  will  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests,  not  only  of  the  American  farmers,  but  of  every  citizen  of  our  great 
American  commonwealth;  or  else  they  be  so  far  removed  from  partisan  politics 
that  the  people  will  consider  and  study  them  more  from  a  business,  than  a 
partisan  standpoint,  thus  relieving  the  business  interests  of  the  country  from  many 
of  the  evil  effects  which  result  from  the  excitement  and  prejudice  incident  to  the 
campaigns  preceding  each  election. 

My  friends,  I  cannot  continue  the  discussion  of  this  subject  further,  how- 
ever interesting  it  may  be,  and  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  neither 
time  nor  language  to  give  for  your  further  consideration,  a  true  description  of  the 
many  changes  that  will  take  place  in  the  business  of  agriculture  in  the  future,  as  they 
appear  to  me  at  this  time.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  have  said  something  that  may 
be  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  all  who  feel  either  a  direct  or  indirect 
interest  in  the  development  and  sustenance  of  the  great  business  of  agriculture 
in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  impress  upon  your  minds  the  necessity  of 
giving  due  heed  to  the  farming  interests,  in  all  acts,  either  of  business  or  legislation, 
that  are  likely  in  any  way  to  affect  the  future  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our 
great  republic. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  that  our  farming  interests  may  grow  in  influence 
and  power  in  the  future,  I  would  say  to  you  in  the  language  of  Longfellow; 


"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.*' 
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"In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle, 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife." 


So  that  when  we  have  finished  our  part  in  the  "great  play  of  life"  on  the  "world's 
broad  stage  of  action"  we  can  leave  our  business  and  our  country  in  such  conditions 
that  they  will  prove  9  rich  and  blessed  inheritance  to  the  "farmer  of  the  future." 


fK.ea4  at  the  Wood  County  Partners'  Institute,  held  at  Bowling  Green,  December  80  and  31, 1805.] 

No  person  is  esteemed  by  others  above  the  estimation  of  himself,  and  no  calling 
is  esteemed  by  others  above  the  estimation  placed  upon  it  by  its  followers.  And 
no  class,  calling  or  profession  commands  the  respect  of  the  world  at  large,  unless 
they  themselves  first  respect  their  calling. 

This  then  being  true,  the  estimation  in  which  farming  and  farmers  are  held 
by  those  of  other  callings  depends  upon  us. 

We  must  magnify  our  calling.  This  we  will  not  do  until  we  feel  and  know  that 
we  are  the  peers  of  any  in  the  land,  and  until  our  ranks  are  filled  with  educated, 
thinking  men  and  women.  By  such,  I  mean  not  alone  those  graduated  from  our 
schools  and  colleges,  but  those  who  have  in  any  way  (it  may  be  entirely  self-taught) 
acquired  the  power  of  forming  progressive  ideas  and  expressing  them  in  clear  and 
forcible  language.  Such  a  one,  if  he  be  a  moral  man,  is  the  peer  of  any  in  the  land, 
and  is  fitted  for  any  position  of  honor  or  trust  to  which  he  may  be  called. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  farmers  are  destined  to  become  great,  or  that  all  great 
men  come  from  our  homes  on  the  farm.  But  I  do  say  that  farm  life  has  greater 
advantages  to  develop  those  who  have  the  spirit  within  them  of  reaching  the  top, 
than  any  other  calling.  There  is  just  the  right  blending  of  light  and  shade,  sunshine 
and  shadow,  rest  and  labor,  to  bring  out  the  latent  forces  and  develop  a  character 
fitted  to  withstand  life's  battles,  and  rise  above  the  evil  influences  and  discourage- 
ments he  will  meet. 

Out  of  the  forced  habits  of  industry,  early  rising,  disregard  for  fair  or  foul 
weather,  heat  or  cold,  comes  the  result  of  a  rugged  constitution  and  an  independent 
spirit.  And  from  a  close  companionship  with  nature  and  her  works  and  laws, 
leisure  time  for  study  and  meditation,  comes  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  purpose  for 
life's  work. 

Compare,  if  you  please,  the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  whose  associations  are  waving 
grain,  lowing  cattle,  trees  laden  with  luscious  fruits,  flowers  filling  the  air  with  frag- 
rance until  every  breath  is  a  luxury — with  the  life  of  a  boy  shut  up  in  our  factories 
or  mines,  or  even  the  offices  and  shops. 

Which  do  you  think  gives  the  more  vigor  and  refining  influences  to  the  form- 
ing of  character? 

Work  is  essential  to  both  body  and  mind.  The  curse  of  children  in  villages  and 
cities  is  too  much  idle  time.  Parents  make  the  mistake  of  considering  idleness  as 
recreation,  whereas  true  recreation  is  a  change  of  interesting  employment. 

A  perfect  life  requires  a  full  development  of  the  mental,  moral,  social  and 


"MAGNIFY  YOUR  CALLING.' 


By  MRS.  G.  C.  HOUSEKEEPER. 
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physical  natures.  History  tells  us  that  our  country  homes  are  the  most  conducive 
to  their  development. 

Joseph  Cook  says  in  his  lecture  on  ''Ultimate  America,"  in  speaking  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  cities  and  consequent  danger  to  our  country: 

"In  Massachusetts,  Boston  has  only  one-sixth  of  the  population,  while  it  has 
half  the  criminals  of  the  whole  state."  And  at  another  time  he  said:  "It  is  true  that 
one  fifth  of  our  population  live  in  the  cities  but  four-fifths  do  not,  and  if  worse  comes 
to  worse,  our  country  boys  will  have  to  take  care  of  them.".  What  higher  tribute 
could  he  pay  to  the  elevating  influences  of  country  life. 

The  annals  of  history  and  biography  show  that  the  majority  of  the  great  men 
of  America  were  country  born.  That  the  ranks  of  theology  and  literature,  of  juris- 
prudence and  medicine  have  been  largely  filled  with  men  who  were  farmers'  sons. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  once  made  the  remark,  that  during  his  twenty  years 
residence  in  Chicago,  he  had  not  known  of  a  single  man  who  had  come  prominently 
to  the  front  in  any  pursuit,  who  was  born  and  bred  in  a  large  city.  The  leading  men 
in  every  calling  had  been  reared  in  the  country,  away  from  the  follies  and  vices  and 
the  enervating  influences,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  all  large  towns.  Fashion 
reduces  all  young  men  and  women  to  the  same  dull  and  uninteresting  level.  How 
much  of  a  man  is  due  to  the  qualities  born  in  him  and  how  much  to  early  environ- 
ment, no  philosopher  has  been  able  to  tell  us.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  sagacious  intellect  like  that  of  Lincoln,  of  a  glorious  mind  like  Webster,  emerg- 
ing from  the  false  glitter  and  noisy  commotion  of  the  city.  We  think  of  Wash- 
ington, the  patrician  sage,  passing  among  the  stately  oaks  of  old  Virginia;  of  Jeffer- 
son in  his  country  seat;  of  John  Adams  tilling  his  farm  in  Massachusetts. 

These  men,  it  is  true,  lived  in  a  time  when  there  were  no  large  cities  in  the 
United  States.  But  later  we  find  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  reaching  the  topmost  round 
of  Fame's  ladder,  from  the  obscurity  of  country  homes.  Now  comes  a  statement 
perhaps  new  to  you.  Not  one  American  president  from  the  first  to  the  last,  was 
born  in  a  city. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  you  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  denied  yottrselves 
so  much,  do  not  let  the  burdens  you  take  upon  yourselves  rob  you  of  the  high 
destiny  that  awaits  you.    Be  thankful  for  the  privileges  you  enjoy. 

Keep  the  great  world  with  its  crime  and  wickedness  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  your 
homes,  and  let  the  purest  influences  aid  you  in  developing  noble  types  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Open  your  minds  to  the  influences  of  everything  that  will  elcN'ate 
and  better  your  condition.  Remember  it  is  not  "the  work  that  honors  the  man" 
but  "the  man  that  honors  the  work,"  and  magnify  your  calling  by  bringing  to  it  the 
skill  of  the  master. 

So  shall  the  years  crown  you  with  plenty  and  gladness,  the  frost  of  winter  rest 
lightly  upon  your  heads,  the  evening  of  your  lives  be  bright  with  the  civilization 
which  you  have  helped  to  develop,  and  the  morning  of  resurrection  radiant  with  the 
smile  of  Him  who  rewards  us  according  to  the  use  we  have  made  of  our  oppor- 
tunities. 


Every  farmer  is  supposed  to  have  a  garden  of  some  sort,  but  it  is  not  every  farmer 
that  has  a  truck  garden  of  sufficient  size,  to  supply  the  family  with  all  the  fresh  vege- 
tables they  can  use,  from  early  summer  until  late  into  the  autumn  and  winter 
months. 


THE  FARMER'S  TRUCK  GARDEN. 


By.  J.  H.  PALM,  Lexington,  Ohio. 
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Observation  has  convinced  me  that  there  are  many  farmers  who  have  large  faiBr 
ilies  and  with  more  or  less  hired  help  about  them  a  good  part  of  the  year,  that 
^ive  this  important  matter  little  attention,  even  if  they  think  of  it  at  all. 

They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  families  would 
be  the  better  with  a  good  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  berries. 

In  many  families,  beyond  what  th«  women  axe  able  to  grow  in  the  early  season, 
the  vegetable  supply  is  scant  indeed.  In  soj»e  cases,  the  men  will  plow  or  spade 
the  small  kitchen  garden,  and  the  women  are  left  to  do  the  rest. 

Usually  some  lettuce,  onions,  peas,  beans,  radishes  etc,  are  planted  as  early 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  women  do  the  mast  of  the  cultivation,  and 
when  the  small  amoiwt  that  the  gaur^ea  a^iords  is  exhUMSt^,  the  supply  is  cut  oil 
and  no  more  follows.   This  is  not  as  it-  siaKMiyki  b^ 

The  good  Lord  has  given  us  many  things  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
He  meant  we  should  use  as  a  food^su^ip^,  and  the  genius  of  man  has  also,  in  many 
-cases,  greatly  improved  thQM  which  we  ori^inaUy  had.  If  man  fails  to  take  ad- 
vantase  of  the  things  placed  to  his  haod,  and  so  houatifuUy  bestowed  upon  him 
by  a  beni«n  providence,  he  i^  ikot  livii^  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  privileges, 
and  is  many  times  the  losei*.  not  oi^y  in  the  satisfaction  afforded  from  their  use, 
but  as  a  meanft-  of  better  health. 

Some  farmers  do  not  seem  to  take  well  to  a  diet  ce^mposed  largely  of  vegetables. 
They  say  they  want  what  they  cidl  the  suhstanttals.  They  want  meal,  bread, 
cabbage  and  potatoes;  and  I  auA  sorry  to  say  that  I  know  families  that  seldom 
see  anything  else  on  their  tables. 

The  women  feel  the  need  of  a  greater  variety  of  eataiiJes  for  the  table;  but  they 
cannot  grow  them,  and  it  is  not  their  place  to  do  so  even  if  they  could.  The  men 
should,  however.  But  perhaps  they  sdky  they  have  no  time  to  "putter"  or  bother 
with  such  things.  They  think  it  small  business  tending  a  plot  of  ground  devoted 
to  growing  vegetables.  They  may  have  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  enlarged  ideas 
of  their  occupation,  and  despise  the  day  of  small  things.  When  the  head  of  the 
house  is  tinctured  with  such  notions  as  these,  it  is  time  that  he  have  a  little  education 
in  another  channel.  His  better  half  should  insist  that  he  take  a  few  lessons  in 
hygiene  as  applied  to  the  food  supply  of  the  home,  He  should  be  taught  to  know 
that  in  the  truck  garden  can  be  found  matiy  a  panacea  for,  or  preventative  of,  many 
of  the  ills  to  which  human  Hesh  i»  heir,  and  that  come  many  times,  from  a  too  free 
use  of  the  more  concentrated  and  rich  foods  that  he  is  inclined  to  favor  and  insist 
on.  He  should  learn  that  many  of  our  best  vegetables  contain  medicinal  properties 
as  well  as  nutritive  value.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  vegetarian  and  as  op- 
posed to  the  free  use  of  a  meat  diet.  I  assure  you  I  enjoy  a  juicy  stake  along  with 
the  vegetable;  but  I  do  insist  that  the  two  should  go  together;  or  that  where  meat 
is  used  freely,  that  vegtatablM  should  also  be  freely  used. 

You  cannot  any  more  expect  to  liave  the  best  of  health  from  using  a  strong 
meat  diet,— and  especially  if  this  is  true  in  the  winter  months — ,  than  you  would  ex- 
pect to  see  your  domestic  animals  thrive  and  do  their  best  on  a  highly  con- 
centrated feed  alone — for  instance,  corn  or  oil  meal.  Man  is  an  animal,  when 
it  comes  to  his  physical  wants,  just  as  much  as  any  four  footed  beast.  The  con- 
centrated foods  must  be  diluted  to  secure  the  best  digestion,  and  enable  nature  to 
assimilate  properly,  that  which  is  intended  to  build  up  and  renew  the  natural  wastes 
of  the  body.  The  animal  gets,  or  should  get,  the  dilution  by  using  the  coarser  feeds, 
such  as  hay,  fodder,  bran  and  sometimes  straw,  or  cob  ground  with  the  corn. 

Man  gets,  or  should  get,  the  dilution  from  a  free  use  of  vegetables  in  every  meal 
he  eats. 

I  would  urge  upon  you  then,  friends,  if  you  have  not  been  providing  your  wife 
and  daughters  with  a  good  variety,  and  plenty  of  the  best  vegetables  to  spread  upon 
the  family  board,  do  not  neglect  it  longer;  but  go  to  work  and  make  preparations 
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for  a  truck  garden  next  summer  that  will  be  the  envy  of  your  neighbors.  If  you 
have  been  doing  your  duty  in  this  direction  I  will  say  amen  to  it.  There  is  more 
danger,  however,  that  the  very  fellows  that  need  to  be  admonished  in  this  respect, 
are  the  ones  not  usually  found  at  farmers'  institutes. 

A  few  hints,  however,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  may  possibly  be  helpful  to 
some  who  may  wish  to  give  the  matter  their  attention. 

The  truck  garden  should  be  near  the  house;  do  not  put  it  ofif  in  some  odd 
corner,  where  it  will  be  as  much  trouble  for  the  women  to  get  the  vegetables  from 
it,  as  it  would  be  to  do  without  them. 

It  should  be  as  level  as  possible,  to  avoid  washing  of  the  soil,  as  the  ground 
must  lie  bare  largely  through  the  winter  months.  If  you  cannot  have  it  the  right 
shape  and  comparatively  level,  near  the  house,  you  had  better  move  off  a  little,  but 
not  too  far. 

You  want  rich  ground  to  grow  truck  of  the  best  quality,  as  the  quicker  the 
growth,  the  more  tender  the  vegetables.  A  good  clover  sod  treated  with  well  rotted 
manure,  cannot  fail  to  give  you  a  good  start;  but  of  course  the  outcome  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  yourself.  A  truck  garden  should  be  long  and  narrow;  say 
eight  rods  wide  and  20  rods  long,  this  will  give  you  an  acre;  not  any  too  much, 
as  you  should  include  the  berry  patch  with  the  truck.  The  object  in  making  it 
long  and  narrow  is  to  have  long  rows,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  the  most  of  the  culti- 
vating with  horse  power.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  end  fences  portable  or  rather 
the  panels  made  to  hang  on  posts.  The  panels  should  be  made  long  enough  to  lap 
the  rails  to  which  the  pickets  are  nailed,  say  six  inches.  An  iron  hook  should  be 
driven  into  the  post  at  the  right  distance  from  the  top,  and  from  the  ground,  and 
left  long  enough  out  from  the  post  so  as  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower 
rails  of  the  panels  to  drop  onto  the  hook,  lapping  as  we  said  about  six  inches. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  portable  panels  at  the  end  is,  that  the  horse  can  be 
driven  out  and  turned  around  without  tramping  the  young  plants  or  destroying  any 
of  the  vegetables;  and  the  cultivation  can  be  done  clean  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

The  ground  should  be  broken  up  deep,  and,  thoroughly  pulverized  before  plant- 
ing. I  would  plow  early,  all  of  the  ground  meant  for  vegetables,  and  when  pre- 
paring to  plant  the  earlier  vegetables,  or  at  different  times  of  preparation,  I  would 
harrow,  or  stir  all  the  ground  meant  for  later  planting.  By.so  doing  the  weeds  that 
are  continually  starting  will  be  killed,  and  the  frequent  stirring  will  aid  in  pulveriz- 
ing the  soil. 

An  early  planting  of  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  beets,  radishes,  or  lettuce  can  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring.  In  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
a  second  planting  should  be  made  so  as  to  have  a  succession.  The  earlier  varities 
of  peas,  beans,  and  sweet  corn  should  be  planted  first;  though  it  is  well  to  plant  some 
of  the  later  varieties  at  the  same  time,  for  example,  we  plant,  say  100  hills,  of  the 
early,  Cora  sweet  corn.expectinp^  to  get  corn  for  the  table  from  it  first,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  make  a  planting  of  the  Marbleliead,  or  some  intermediate  variety,  and  also 
of  Stowell's  evergreen  which  is  later  and  grows  very  large  ears;  then  by  making 
two  or  three  plantings  of  Stowell's  evergreen  or  some  other  good  late  variety,  ten 
days  apart,  a  good  supply  of  that  most  delicious  vegetable,  sweet  corn,  can  be  had 
fresh,  for  a  long  time.  The  same  plan  can  be  carried  out  with  the  other  vegetables, 
and  when  once  the  farmer  enjoys  a  season's  long  rim  of  a  full  supply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  in  variety  such  as  it  is  his  privilege  to  have,  he  will  begin  to  realize 
the  great  advantage  he  has  over  his  city  cousin,  who  if  he  would  have  these  things, 
must  reach  down  into  his  pocket  and  pay  out  the  hard  earned  cash.  The  farmer 
can  have  all  the  luxuries  that  the  soil  produces,  and  it  need  not  take  as  much  of  his 
time  from  his  money  crop  as  he  sometimes  imagines,  if  he  will  only  exercise  a 
little  forethought  in  arranging  his  truck  garden  in  proper  shape  to  get  all  the  ad- 
vantage possible  in  planting  and  cultivation,  by  having  long  straight  rows  and  every- 
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thing  planted  straight  and  narrow  in  the  rows,  and  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  it  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  enjoy  what  a  beneficient 
providence  has  bestowed  upon  those  who  try  to  help  themselves. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  row,  two  or  three  rods  in  length,  of  pie  plant. 
This  should  be  at  one  side  of  the  trjuck  garden  and  should  be  covered  over 
in  late  fall  or  early  winter  with  a  good  coating  of  well  rotted  manure.  A  good 
bed  of  asparagus  is  another  luxury,  possible  for  every  farmer.  This  should  be 
covered  with  well  rotted  manure  and  also  have  a  good  dressing  of  salt.  Pie  plant 
and  asparagus  will  come  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  with  a  good  supply,  will  last 
a  long  while  and  reach  up  to,  and  beyond  the  time  when  the  early  planted  vegetable^ 
will  come  in. 

After  the  earlier  planting  of  such  vegetables  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  as  the 
ground  becomes  warmer,  we  plant  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  melons,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  turnips  etc.,  as  well  as  a  later  planting  of  peas,  beans,  radishes,  beets, 
and  anything  our  fancy  dictates.  For  many  years  we  were  bothered  with  our  melon 
and  cucumber  seeds  rotting,  in  case  a  wet  spell  set  in,  and  there  was  little  sunshine 
to  warm  up  the  soil.  We  struck  an  idea  which  we  found  valuable,  and  which  made 
it  possible  to  plant  melons  and  cucumbers  much  earlier  without  fear  of  the  seeds 
rotting.  Our  plan  is  to  take  a  piece  of  old  horse  blanket  or  other  heavy  cloth  and 
double  it  several  thicknesses,  and  thoroughly  saturate  it  with  boiling  water,  making 
it  large  enough  to  scatter  the  seeds  thickly  over  half  the  surface  and  then  turn  the 
other  half  over  the  seeds.  By  putting  on  a  board,  and  keeping  in  a  warm  place,  they 
will  sprout  very  quickly  and  then  they  can  be  planted  where  they  are  to  grow  without 
fear  of  rotting.  Melon,  cucumber  and  squash  seeds  are  very  liable  to  rot  whem 
planted  early  if  the  ground  is  cold,  but  whc  jnce  started  the  trouble  is  over. 

Of  course  the  planting  of  late  cabbage  and  tomatoes  should  be  left  until  later. 
We  leave  the  space  for  these,  but  when  cultivating  the  earlier  plantings,  we  also  cul- 
tivate this  space  and  by  so  doing,  have  few  weeds  to  contend  with  among  the 
tomato  and  cabbage  plants  later  on.  A  German  gardener  gave  us  a  little  secret  in 
starting  parsnips.  Parsnip  seed  is  very  slow  to  start  ..nd  if  the  ground  should 
become  hard  over  the  row  the  small  plants  have  a  '-.ruggle  to  get  through.  Our 
German  friend  said  if  a  very  few  radish  seed  were  scattered  in  the  row  with  the  pars- 
nip seed,  they  come  up  quickly  and  show  where  the  row  is  and  the  ground  can  be 
stirred  up  close  to  the  row  which  is  very  essential  in  helping  the  parsnips  start. 
This  is  very  simple,  yet  we  had  never  thought  of  it.  While  we  advise  the  use  of 
horse  power  in  the  truck  garden,  a  small  hand  cultivator  can  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  very  useful  in  opening  the  rows  in  planting.  The  young  plants  of 
many  vegetables  are  very  small  when  they  make  their  first  appearance  above 
ground,  and  with  the  hand  cultivator  the  ground  can  be  worked  very  closely  to  the 
plants  at  the  start,  and  the  working  between  the  rows  left  for  horse  power.  Hand 
cultivators  can  be  bought  now  very  cheaply,  and  with  the  several  attachments  are  al- 
most indispensible.  A  very  good  one  can  be  bought  for  about  $3.00  and  if  cared  for, 
will  last  almost  a  life  time. 

One  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man  is  fruit,  and  the  small  fruits  play  a  very  important 
part,  and  should  be  found  in  good  supply  in  the  truck  garden.  They  should  be  on 
one  side  of  the  garden  in  long  rows,  and  in  position  to  allow  of  horse  culture  as  well 
as  the  vegetables.  No  trash  or  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  among 
the  vines  or  plants. 

Strawberries  can  be  planted  in  long  rows.  If  several  varieties  are  wanted,  they  can 
be  planted  in  the  same  row  but  care  must  be  taken  to  plant  the  perfect  and  imperfect 
blossoming  varieties  side  by  side  to  insure  fertilization.  This  can  per- 
haps be  better  accomplished  by  planting  several  rows,  but  where  enough  only  is 
wanted  for  home  use,  if  care  is  taken  to  plant  not  less  than  two  rows  side 
by  side  of  bisexual  and  pistillate  kinds,  no  trouble  on  that  score  will  be  had. 
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A  good  plot  should  be  given  to  this  most  delicious  of  all  fruits, 
and  any  surplus  can  be  easily  disposed  of  at  good  profit.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  should  have  a  place,  as  they  follow  one  after  the  other 
and  give  a  succession  of  fruits  for  the  table.  Gooseberries  and  currants  with  a 
little  care,  give  a  good  return  in  supplying  the  home  with,  not  only  necessaries, 
but  luxuries. 

We  believe  if  our  friends  on  the  farm  would  give  the  truck  and  berry  garden 
a  little  more  attention  it  would  not  only  result  in  better  health  usually,  but  also 
add.  many  times,  to  the  profits  of  the  farm.  Especially  is  this  true  where  there  arc 
children  old  enough  to  help  with  the  work.  The  work  is  light,  and  if  encouraged, 
the  children  will  many  times  receive  a  liking  and  training  for  what  may  become 
a  very  profitable  line  for  them  in  after  years. 


Perhaps  "Starting  a  Fruit  Farm"  would  have  been  a  better  title  for  my  paper 
as  that  is  in  reality  what  we  have  been  doing.  A  little  over  five  years  ago,  when 
we  bought  our  farm,  there  were  no  fruit  trees  on  it  except  a  very  old  apple  orchard 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  trees  in  that  were  dead.  The  farm  was  bought  solely 
on  account  of  its  location  as  it  is  quite  high  and  free  from  late  frosts  in  the  spring, 
and  early  frosts  in  the  fall  and  is  near  school,  railroad  station  and  Post  Oflfice. 

Four  years  ago  the  s**cond  of  November,  we  moved  onto  the  farm  and  began 
at  once  to  plan  for  our  orci-^rds.  A  piece  of  new  ground  adjoining  an  old  field 
near  the  house  was  cleared  of  stumps  and  rubbish  and  both  enclosed  in  one  field, 
and  plowed  ready  for  spring  planting.  The  garden  and  berry  ground  were  heavily 
manured  and  plowed.  The  next  spring  (1892)  the  trees,  currant  and  berry  plants 
were  bought,  brought  home  by  us  and  "heeled  in"  the  same  day  the  roots  being 
carefully  covered  from  the  wind  on  the  way  home.  The  next  day  planting  was  begun 
and  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  berry  ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed 
and  the  plants  carefully  set.  The  berry  and  currant  plants  were  all  set  in  rows 
four  feet  apart. 

The  strawberry  plants,  fifteen  inches  apart  on  the  row  (and  not  allowed  to  set 
many  new  plants,  all  runners  being  cut  off  until  the  first  of  July.)  Currant,  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  plants  were  set  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  setting  the 
peach  trees  care  was  taken  to  trim  oflF  all  bruised  roots  and  to  give  plenty  of  room  to 
those  left.  The  peach  trees  were  trimmed  down  to  a  straight  whip  and  the  top 
cut  off  to  within  thirty  inches  of  the  ground.  The  trees  bought  were  quite  small 
some  of  them  not  much  larger  around  than  a  lead  pencil  and  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
of  the  smallest  trees  are  now  among  the  best.  Every  spring,  in  March,  the  longest 
limbs  are  pruned  back  enough  to  make  a  nicely  rounded  top.  They  were  cultivated 
as  often  as  once  a  week  (when  the  ground  was  not  too  wet)  until  late  in  the  fall;  then 
a  furrow  was  plowed  between  each  row  to  allow  the  surface  water  to  drain  from  the 
trees.  Twenty-five  quince  and  over  thirty  cherry  trees  were  planted  the  first  spring; 
also  a  few  pear  and  plum.  The  next  spring  (1893)  an  acre  of  blackberry  plants  were 
set,  and  raspberry  plants  set  between  a  few  of  the  peach  tree  rows,  thus  cultivating 
two  crops  at  once.   These  have  well  repaid  us  for  our  trouble  and  expense.   A  row 
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of  gooseberry  and  another  of  currant  plants  were  added  to  our  garden  and  a  few 
more  peach  trees  to  the  orchard.  The  summer,  outside  of  a  little  farming,  was  spent 
in  continuous  cultivation  of  our  trees  and  berry  plants.  We  gathered  our  first 
crop  of  strawberries  in  June.  The  season  had  been  favorable  and  they  were  abundant. 
We  found  a  ready  market  near  home  at  reasonably  good  prices.  We  always 
son  our  berries  and  never  offer  the  small  ones  for  sale.  If  possible,  we  fill  the 
bottom  of  the  baskets  with  the  largest  berries  and  then  finish  filling  the  basket  with 
average  sized  fruit. 

As  long  as  berries  were  to  be  had  no  meal  was  complete  without  them.  In  the 
fall  the  old  apple  orchard  was  thinned  out  leaving  only  the  most  promising  trees; 
then  plowed  and  the  following  spring  (*94)  set  with  apple  and  peach  trees  independent 
of  the  old  trees.  A  few  pear  and  cherry  trees  were  set  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
orchard.  As  soon  as  the  young  trees  begin  to  bear  the  old  orchard  will  be  cut 
down,  leaving  a  young  orchard  in  its  place.  In  the  fall  of  "93  a  number  of  peach 
pits  were  spread  and  slightly  covered  with  soil  The  next  spring  the  kernels  were 
taken  from  those  that  had  opened  (we  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  any  not. 
opened  by  tie  action  of  the  frost)  and  planted  and  the  seedlings  were  well  cultivated 
until  the  latter  part  of  summer  when  they  were  budded.  This  was  done  in  August. 
Last  spring  the  seedling  top  was  cut  off  and  now  we  have  over  one  hundred  budded 
trees  ss  good  as  nurserymen  will  charge  eight  and  ten  cents  for.  Some  of  the  same 
kinds  are  sent  out  by  some  inirserymen  as  novelties  at  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  each. 
These  will  be  set  next  spring.  We  always  plant  our  young  orchards  to  sweet  com 
thus  protecting  the  young  trees  from  the  hot  summer  sun  and  also  shading  the  ground 
that  it  may  tfie  better  retain  moisture.  We  never  try  to  market  sweet  corn  but 
feed  it  to  pigs  as  soon  as  it  is  in  good  eating  condition.  They  eat  it  greedily  and 
thrive  on  it  better  than  on  the  field  com.  They  are  fatted  and  turned  off  early 
before  the  prices  drop.  In  this  way  we  get  a  little  money  from  our  orchards  to  meet 
current  expenses  before  the  trees  are  in  bearing.  The  fall  of  *94  we  had  several 
bushels  of  one  variety  of  peaches  from  our  first  setting  in  'P2.  Last  spring  the  trees 
were  heavily  set  with  fruit  buds  but  had  been  killed  by  the  severe  freezing  during 
the  winter  In  atWition  to  the  trees  bought  of  nurserymen  we  take  up  all  the  seed- 
lings that  grow  in  the  fields  and  graft  them  to  varieties  known  to  be  desirable.  So 
far  as  oar  fruit  has  borne  it  has  all  been  trae  to  name  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  currant  bushes.  We  have  eighty,  three  year  old  currant  bushes  and  eighty,  two 
year  old  beshes  and  the  last  season  in  spite  of  frost  we  picked  nearly  eight  bushels 
of  currants  for  which  we  found  ready  sale  at  satisfactory  prices.  In  fruit  growing 
as  in  everything  else  it  takes  patience  and  care.  A  little  carelessness  with  a  harrow 
or  cultivator  will  make  havoc  of  plants  or  trees  in  a  very  short  time.  When  it  is 
very  dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  trees  with  grass  or  straw  and  water  them.  We 
do  this  only  with  the  choicer  \'arieties.  We  never  set  either  trees  or  plants  in  the  fall, 
nehher  do  we  buy  novelties  except  in  a  small  way  for  trial  and  nrt  er  of  an  agent 
We  have  only  been  in  the  business  of  fruit  growing  four  years,  but  we  feel  encouraged 
by  our  success  and  the  kind  words  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  our  work  and 
think  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  will  be  greatly  rewarded  for  our  labor.  Some 
advise  every  person  to  plant  small  fmit.  That  advice  is  very  well  if  there  is  plenty 
of  help  to  care  for  it  but  if  it  is  neglected,  as  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
the  money  expended  for  the  plants  will  buy  more  berries  than  will  ever  be  gathered 
from  them.  It  is  a  business  of  itself  and  needs  the  attention  of  the  grower  just  when 
the  farmer's  com,  potatoes  and  grass  need  his  care.  If  you  have  the  taste  for  the 
work  and  the  time  to  do  it  right,  we  say,  by  all  means  plant  small  fruits;  but  if  not, 
it  will  be  far  better  to  put  extra  care  on  your  farm  crops  and  buy  of  a  professional 
■grower  than  to  try  to  do  both  and  fail. 
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SUCCESSFUL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 


BY  J.  W.  SMITH. 


[Read  at  the  FarmerB'  Institute  held  at  Chester  Hill.  Morgan  County,  December  16  and  17, 1895.] 

The  essentials  for  successful  fruit  culture  are  a  good  soil,  thorough  cultivation 
and  proper  selection  of  varieties.  While  we  can  not  always  have  just  the  soil  we 
wish,  we  should  be  careful  to  plant  on  the  best  we  can  secure. 

Select  high  ground,  as  fertile  as  possible,  preferably  with  a  northern  or  eastern 
exposure. 

If  everything  else  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  early  maturity,  plant  on  a  southern  slope, 
but  as  a  rule  it  will  not  pay  except  with  berries  etc.,  which  do  not  bloom  soon 
enough  to  be  caught  by  the  late  spring  frosts.  It  matters  but  little,  except  the 
difference  in  the  labor  of  setting  the  trees,  whether  the  ground  has  been  under 
cultivation  the  previous  year  or  whether  it  has  been  in  sod.  While  probably  the 
majority  of  orchardists  favor  land  previously  cultivated,  I  should  prefer  a  clover 
sod  turned  under  and  well  cut  up;  with  this  we  can  cultivate  after  the  orchard  is 
planted  for  a  number  of  years  before  resodding.  Before  setting  the  trees  the  ground 
should  be  put  in  as  fine  and  mellow  a  condition  as  possible.  As  to  the  best  size 
trees  to  plant  there  is  some  diflference  of  opinion.  Most  planters  make  the  mis- 
take of  wanting  their  trees  too  large;  they  buy  as  if  they  were  buying  cordwood 
and  want  all  the  timber  possible  for  the  money.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  a 
medium  sized  tree  will  give  the  best  satisfaction.  A  small  or  medium  tree  will 
have  more  roots  than  a  large  one  and  consequently  will  not  get  such  a  set  back 
m  transplanting. 

There  are  three  things  in  this  world  that  the  average  man  imagines  he  can  d* 
just  a  little  better  than  anyone  else,  the  first  is  to  build  a  fire,  the  second  to  run 
a  newspaper  and  the  third  to  plant  a  tree.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  tell  you 
the  perfect  way  of  planting  a  tree,  because  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  such  as  the  variety,  size  and  condition  of  tree;  kind  and  condition  of 
soil;  season,  moisture  etc.;  but  I  will  give  a  few  simple  directions  which  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  correct  and  with  which  I  have  had  excellent  success,  having  lost, 
out  of  an  orchard  of  over  eleven  hundred  plum  trees  planted  last  spring  not  quite 
1%  while  the  year  before  I  planted  two  hundred  pears  and  did  not  lose  a  single  one. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  properly  trim  out  the  top  of  the  tree;  how  much  of  this 
should  be  cut  off  depends  upon  the  amount  of  root  the  tree  has  and  the  variety  of 
tree.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  cut  out  the  entitr  top,  especially  of  peach,  plum 
and  cherry.  Of  apple  and  pear  with  good  roots,  probably  cutting  out  one-half 
the  top  will  be  sufficient.  But  more  trees  are  lost  by  neglecting  to  cut  out  the  top 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  holes  to  receive  the  trees  should  be  dug  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots 
in  their  natural  position.    Never  bend  a  root;  dig  the  hole  larger  or  cut  the  root 


Where  the* larger  roots  have  been  mangled  in  digging  they  should  be  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Always  sloping  the  cut  upward;  this  to  make  the  roots  start 
downward  and  grow  deeper  in  the  soil,  that  the  tree  may  the  better  resist  drouth. 
In  filling  in  the  holes  always  use  loose  soil  from  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  taking 
care  to  work  it  in  all  around  the  roots,  leaving  no  open  spaces  for  air  or  water.  When 
the  roots  are  all  well  covered,  tramp  the  dirt  around  as  firmly  as  if  you  were  setting 
a  fence  post.  Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  the  roots,  if  they  are  well  covered  they  will 
not  be  injured.  Mound  up  the  dirt  around  the  tree  five  or  six  inches  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground.    Under  no  consideration  put  manure  next  the  roots  of  the 
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tree.  Apply  it  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  don't  be  afraid  of  putting 
on  too  much.  In  setting  the  tree  make  it  lean  to  the  south-west  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  these  will  straighten  it  in  a  few  years.  Plant  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  the  tree  originally  stood  in  the  nursery,  except  dwarf  pears  which 
should  be  planted  five  or  six  inches  above  the  bud. 

Now  having  our  orchard  well  planted,  the  next  requisite  is  to  cultivate  thor- 
oughly, not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  four,  five  or  six  years  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

All  grain  crops  in  the  orchard  except  corn,  should  be  avoided.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  the  worst  crops  that  can  be  sown,  especially  oats  as  they  stand  on  the  ground 
longer  and  pump  out  the  moisture  at  a  time  when  it  can  not  be  spared.  Corn, 
potatoes^  beans,  vegetables,  or  in  fact  any  crop  which  will  keep  the  orchard  cultivated 
will  be  all  right.  Above  all  things  don't  sod  down  to  weeds.  After  you  have  kept 
the  ground  under  cultivation  as  long  as  possible  sow  to  clover  or  some  other 
leguminous  plant  or  plow  under.  A  boon  to  orchadists  will  be  crimson  clover  and 
southern  cow  peas,  if  they  will  succeed  with  us  and  I  believe  they  will.  As  an  ex- 
periment, the  past  season  I  sowed  about  an  acre  of  cow  peas,  and  notwithstanding 
the  drouth  they  completely  covered  the  ground,  while  their  root  system  was  a 
wonder  to  behold.  I  also  have  three  or  four  acres  of  crimson  clover  sowed  this  fall 
which  so  far  has  made  a  fine  growth.  Whether  it  is  hardy  enough  to  endure  our 
winters  is  a  question  not  yet  decided,  but  I  see  good  reports  from  it  as  far  north 
as  northern  Ohio  and  southern  Michigan.  Where  this  will  succeed  it  can  be  sown 
in  the  fall  after  the  period  of  cultivation  has  ended,  and  will  mature  early  enough 
in  the  spring  to  be  plowed  under  before  time  to  begin  cultivating.  Both  experi- 
ment and  analysis  have  proven  that  for  a  nitrogen  trap  this  has  few,  if  any,  equals, 
this  and  the  cow  pea  are  both  worthy  an  extensive  trial  by  either  the  farmer  or 
orchardist. 

As  to  what  kind  of  fruit  to  plant  for  the  most  profit,  we  will  not  attempt  at 
present  to  say. 

As  to  varieties,  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken.  Look  at  the  apple  orchards 
over  the  county  and  see  how  many  of  them  have  the  proper  proportion  of  summer 
fall  and  winter  varieties. 

With  all  the  money  that  has  been  brought  into  Morgan  county  by  the  past  seas- 
on's apple  crop,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  all  the  apples  sold  have  been  grown  on 
one  quarter  of  the  trees.  There  are  many  summer  and  fall  apples,  too  many  un- 
salable winter  varieties.  In  regard  to  marketing,  the  large  grower  will  always  have 
the  advantage.  The  man  with  a  few  bushels  of  fruit  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  middle  man,  while  the  man  with  the  large  orchard  can  ship  his  own  fruit  to 
market,  or  sell  on  the  tree. 

Is  fruit  culture  profitable?  We  answer  without  hesitation  yes,  if  one  will 
give  the  same  attention  to  it  that  he  does  to  any  other  business. 

If  trees  are  planted  in  sod  and  given  no  care  or  attention  you  can  not  reasonably 
expect  them  to  make  you  any  money,  but  if  you  will  go  at  it  with  a  determination  to 
succeed  I  know  of  no  branch  of  farming  that  offers  as  good  an  inducement  as 
fruit  growing  does. 

J.  H.  Hale  the  world  renowned  orchardist  of  Connecticut  and  Georgia  in 
speaking  of  his  fruit  farm  in  Connecticut  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  in  possession 
of  his  family  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  says:  "We  have  found  more 
dollars  from  these  worn  out  acres  with  fruit  than  our  ancestors,  with  toilsome 
general  farming  obtained  cents. 

Indeed  the  annual  products  now  average  double  the  salable  value  of  the  farm 
itself." 

The  highest  success  in  any  business  is  attained  by  simply  taking  advantage 
of  the  adaptability  of  surroundings.    The  farmers  of  the  west  have  been  quick 
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to  see  that  theU  vast  level  prairies  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  with 
the  advantage  given  them  by  the  use  of  the  improved  machinery,  which  we  can 
not  successfully  operate  on  our  steep  hillsides,  we  can  not  hope  to  compete  with 
them  in  this  line  of  agriculture.  On  the  Pacifk:  coast  fortunes  have  been  made 
in  fruit  raising,  although  situated  thousands  of  miles  from  market.  Now  in  Ohio 
there  are  but  two  natural  fruit  belts.  One  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
other  the  hills  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  Lake  shore  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  vineyards  and  orchards,  but  the  southern  region  is  just  beginning  to  awaken 
to  its  real  destiny.  T?i€8e  fUgh  hillM  are  among  the  best  fruit  lands  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

Aside  from  the  revenue  received^  there  is  such  a  satisfaction  in  having  all  the 
fruit  one  wants  to  eat.  In  the  health  saved  and. in  the  a4ded  pleasure  of  living  it 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  and  besides  you  will  have  more  friends;  es- 
pecially when  your  fruit  is  ripe.  All  your  neighbors  will  drop  in  just  for  a  little 
chat,  you  know,  and  yoiu  city  cousins  will  not  fail  to  pay  you  that  long  promised 
visit. 

There  is  also  a  pleasure  and  fascination  in  Horticulture  to  be  found  in  no 
other  branch  of  farnuag;  it  takes  you  away  from  the  cruder  elements  of  nature 
and  leajds  you  into  an  ever-increasing,  wonderlands  where  chapter  after  chapter 
of  Nature's  Serial  Story  is  given  for  youx. perusal;  and  deai  must  bfi  the  ear  and  blind 
the  eye  whk^h  wiU  not  hear  or  read  this  story,  more  wonderful  than  any  ever  penned 
by  human  hand.  As  Loosfellow  says ;  "We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  it»  but  we 
doubt  not  that  there  is  some  connection  between  living  soulful  hwoaan  beings 
and  living  trees  and  flowers,  the  choicest  products  of  mother  naiure;  and  with  the 
right  feeling  existing  between  the  two  there  comes  a  better  growth  and  fruitful* 
Qess  than  when  no  such  feeling  exists." 


If  then  you  can  not  or  do  not  care  to  engage  in  Horticulture  on  an  extensive 
scale,  plant  enough  trees  and  berries  for  your  own  use.  And  do  not  forget  the 
flowers.  They  too  will  amply  repay  you  for  all  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  on 
them. 


*Then  make  your  homes  heautifnl. 

Adorn  them  with  frtrits  and  with  flowers; 
Plant  them  around  you  to  bud  and  to  bloom, 

They  will  give  life  to  your  loneliest  hours. 
And  also  bring  liglrt  to  enliveji  your  gloom. 

Then  shall  it  be  when  after  on  life's  billows. 
Wherever  your  tempest  tossed  children  arc  flimg, 

They'l  long  for  the  shades  of  the  home  weeping  willows; 
And  sing  the  sweet  song  their  mother  had  sung." 


'In  all  places  then  and  in  all  seasons. 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul  like  wings, 

Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons. 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things." 
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FRUIT  FARMING  A  DEPENDENCE. 


By  J.  H.  DAWSON,  Mr.  Holly,  O. 


[Read  at  the  Independent  Farmers'  lastitnte,  Williamttiurg,     Jan.  81  and  Feb.  1, 1806.] 

This  is  a  snbject  that  is  attracting  more  attention  in  this  county  at  the  present 
time,  than  it  has  at  any  other  period  in  its  history.  A  great  deal  of  our  hill  and 
upland  have  become  so  hnpovcrished  in  fertitityr  that  the  growing  of  corn,  wheat  aad^ 
potatoes  and  the  ordinary  crops  of  profit  in  former  years,  have  ceased  to  yield 
a  revenue  sttffictetit  to  meet  the  demaads  of  the  times.  The  groat  transportation, 
facilities  of  the  coontry  hare  brought  us.  into  sharp  competition  with  the  western 
grain  grower  and  stock  raiser,  we  find*  we  are  oot  able  to  compete  with  them  in 
this  line  of  farming. 

Then  the  question  confronts  us,  what  shall  we. grow  on  our  iartns  that  will  be 
profitable  ?    T  answer  by  saying  frtrit 

The  word  ^pendence  in  wiy  subject,  means,  to  depend- on  fniit  as  the  source 
of  rerenoe  or  raooey  supply.  I  think  it  bad  economy  for  a.  faraner  to  buy  that  to 
live  on,  which  he  can  raise  on  the  farm.  He  ought  to  raise  enotfjgh  to  feed  the 
necessary  stock,  aad  furni&h  bre&d,  vneat  ai>d  potaitoes  for  his  family,  and  I  will' 
csdearor  to  treat  the  subject  from  that  stanjdpoint. 

Frtrit  brming  isrmot  a  science  that  'we  may  learn  aad  apply  to  all  cases.  Every 
iann  has  its  individoal  requirements,  peculiar  to  idself,  and  yet  there  are  certain 
vdts  and  conations  which  all  tnust  observe  if  thty  succeed,  > and  'whioh  we  will 
notice  farther  on. 

I  have  been  requested  toigrve  an-  cmtline  of  the- essential  quattficatfons -and  con- 
ditions to  make  fruit  farming  successful.  I  ri»ll  not  -deal  'with.  theory  but  practice, 
for  I  learned  kmg  ago- that  theory  ixnd  practice  were  two  differeat  things  in  fruit 
cnltare. 

Among  the  necessary' iquahfications  is  a  clear  head,  a  willing  haind  and  a  de- 
tenninatioin  to  win.  It  is  pluck  and* good  judgment,  and  not  ^uck  that  makes 
success.  We  o<ten  hear  the  remark  made  that  Mr.  so  ansd  so  has  been  very  lucky 
or  some  other  person  has-been  very  lonlucky,  but  I  want' to  say  that  I  believe  we 
aiake  oor  own  lack  to  a.great  extent. 

The  comhtiofis  necessary  to  success  tare  favorable  climate,  location,  soil  and 
market.  We  must  plamt  the  kinds  of  fcnit  that  will  thrive  in  onr  dimate,  for  in- 
stance we  find  that  the  variety  of  apples  that  are  the  most  profitable  in  New  York 
are  not  the  most  profitable  here,  and  the  same  thing  with  some  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

Therefore  it  is  all  important  to  know  what  thrives  best  here,  and  plant  that 
only.  Don't  fool  away  time  and  iraoney  by  planting  that  which  Jdoes  not  yield  heav- 
ily simply  because  it  sells  high  in  market.  We  have '  hundreds  of  trees  set  in 
this  county  that  never  l>ore  fnrit  enough  to  pay  for  the*  ground  they  occupy,  for  the 
reason  the  cHmate,  soil  or  location  did  not  suit  them. 

As  to  location  we  shall  only  be  able  to  speak  in  a  general  way,  lor  ^e  find 
from  experience  that  the  diflFercnt  kinds  and  varieties  have  their  own  peculiar 
choice  of  location  and  exposure.  But  generally  speaking,  high  lying  land  is  the 
best  It  is  -necessary  4?o  be  in  easy  reach  of  market  or  shippinj?  point  so  that  the 
fruit  can  be  handled  with  the  least  possible  expense.  I  will  be  brief  on  this  point 
by  saying  that  the  hill  and  upland  of  Clermont  County  is  admirably  adapted  to 
fniit  culture;  but  the  bottom  land  is  better  adapted  to  other  kinds  of  farming.  Fruit 
of  no  kind  does  well  on  bottom  land. 

Now  the  next  question  that  presents  itself,  is  what  kind  of  fruit 
ihall  we  grow?     Well,  there   are   many   kinds   that   do   well   here.  The 
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apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  of  the  vine,  or  small  fruits,  the  straw- 
berry, blackberry,  dewberry,  currant,  gooseberry  and  grape.  Now  it  would  not 
do  for  one  person  to  undertake  to  grow  all  of  these  extensively,  because  he  would 
be  getting  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  would  not  be  able  to  give  that  degree  of 
care  to  each  kind  that  would  secure  the  best  results.  The  most  successful  fruit 
growers  of  our  country  have  been  men  that  have  had  only  a  few  kinds. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  use  great  care  and  judgment  in  selecting  varieties.  In 
setting  an  apple  orchard  for  market,  I  would  set  only  one  or  two  varieties  and 
of  the  varieties  that  do  well  here.  There  is  no  profit  in  setting  an  apple,  no  matter 
how  fine  it  is,  or  how  well  it  may  sell,  if  it  is  not  a  sure  bearer.  The  object  in 
setting  one  or  two  varieties  is  an  inducement  to  buyers.  A  buyer  will  pay  more 
per  barrel,  for  one  thousand  barrels  of  one  variety  in  an  orchard,  than  he  would 
if  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  varieties  (as  is  the  case  with  the  most  of  the  orchards 
in  our  county.)  A  good  buyer  will  not  go  into  a  little  mixed  up  orchard  to 
buy. 

In  setting  pears  it  is  much  the  same  as  with  the  apple.  But  with  plums  and 
cherries  it  is  different.  I  would  set  more  varieties.  And  of  peaches  I  want  my 
orchard,  divided  so  that  the  first  will  ripen  the  fore  part  of  July,  and  then  one 
variety  after  another  until  frost.  Peaches  are  a  perishable  fruit  and  must  be  handled 
when  ripe,  otherwise*  there  is  a  loss. 

In  setting  small  fruits  there  is  such  an  endless  chain  of  varieties,  and  so  many 
that  are  entirely  worthless,  that  it  stands  the  grower  in  hand  to  go  a  little  slow 
about  setting  for  a  crop  of  some  variety  that  he  knows  nothing  about,  only  what 
he  saw  on  paper  or  read  about  in  some  catalogue.  Such  statements  I  have  found 
to  be  very  misleading.  It  is  all  right  to  try  new  varieties,  for  in  so  doing  we  may 
get  something  better  than  we  have,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  test  them  on  a  small 
scale  before  setting  for  a  crop.  Strawberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  can  be 
grown  to  advantage  among  small  fruit  trees. 

Now  the  next  question  we  wish  to  look  at  is  that  of  cultivation,  without  which 
all  fruit  culture  is  a  failure.  We  have  known  orchards  set  out  in  good  shape,  and 
that  had  the  dirt  piled  up  around  the  trees  with  the  plow  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  grow  up  in  grass  and  used  for  pastures 
and  so  on;  and  when  the  trees  were  old  enough  to  have  borne  heavy  crops  of 
fruit,  half  the  trees  were  dead,  and  the  balance  little  scrubby  things.  Then  we  hear 
the  owner  grumbling  about  hard  times  and  telling  his  neighbors  there  is  nothing 
in  fruit,  (no  wonder).  Cultivation  should  begin  before  the  trees  are  set  out  and 
be  kept  up  until  they  are  in  bearing.  A  good  plan  is  to  farm  the  ground  in  corn  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  Not  with  the  object  of  getting  a  good  crop  of  corn,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trees  as  the  corn  affords  a  good  protection  from  the  sun  during 
the  hot  months.   Then  sow  clover  one  year. 

Great  care  should  be  given  to  trimming  when  young,  so  that  the  trees  will 
be  headed  upright  after  the  top  is  well  started  and  shaped  up  properly.  The  best 
time  to  trim,  according  to  my  experience,  is  when  the  tender  shoots  can  be  rubbed 
off  with  the  hand,  and  if  this  is  done  at  the  right  time,  there  will  be  but  little  use 
for  the  pruning  knife.  When  a  large  limb  is  cut  from  a  tree  decay  is  sure  to  set 
in  before  the  wound  can  heal,  and  the  tree  is  injured  thereby.  Better  keep  out  all 
surplus  limbs  as  aforesaid.  Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a  sprayer.  With  the 
multitude  of  insects  we  have  to  contend  against,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  that  de- 
gree of  success  necessary,  without  the  sprayer.  Now  the  question  comes  to  the 
cautious  man,  will  it  pay  to  give  up  to  other  kinds  of  farming  and  go  into 
fruit  farming.  I  unhesitatingly  say  yes.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  we 
may  reasonably  expect  from  a  fruit  farm  of  the  first  grade  (and  anyone  with  pluck 
and  energy  can  have  one  of  that  kind  if  he  has  any  at  all).  We  will  take  a  farm 
of  fifty  acres.    We  will  commence  by  putting  out  one  thousand  apple  trees  which 
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^ill  occupy  twenty  acres.  Then  we  will  set  five  hundred  pear,  five  hundred  peach, 
two  hundred  plum  and  two  hundred  cherry,  which  will  take  twelve  acres  more,  mak- 
ing in  all  thirty-two  acres,  leaving  eighteen  acres  for  other  crops. 

Now  in  five  or  six  years  we  will  be  getting  some  fruit,  and  of  the  finest 
<iuality,  and  when  the  trees  are  ten  years  old  they  will  be  yielding  a  handsome 
profit.  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  what  can  be  expected  when  in  full  bear- 
ing. 

Apple,  1,000  trees,  3,000  barrels  @  $1.00  per  barrel  $3,000  00 

Pear,  500  trees,  700  barrels  @  $1.00  per  barrel   700  00 

Plum,  200  trees,  300  bushels  @  $2.00  per  bushel   600  00 

Cherries,  200  trees,  400  bushels  @  $2.00  per  bushel   800  00 

Total  receipts   $5,100  00 

Expenses    1,930  00 

Net  proceeds    3,170  00 

For  barrels,  picking  and  packing,  3,000  barrels  apples  $1,000  00 

For  barrels,  picking  and  packing,  700  barrels  pears   230  00 

For  packages,  picking  and  handling,  300  bushels  plums   300  00 

For  packages,  picking  and  handling,  400  bushels  cherries   400  00 

Total  expenses  $1,930  00 

These  expenses  will  cover  the  cost  on  that  much  fruit  any  year,  and  often 
the  fruit  will  bring  twice  the  price  of  this  estimate.  I  have  not  counted  the  five 
hundred  peach  trees  in  this  estimate.  Peaches  are  not  a  very  sure  crop  here,  but  when 
they  do  hit  there  is  nothing  that  pays  better.  If  we  can  get  one  good  crop  it  will 
pay  well  for  the  trouble  and  expense,  but  we  may  get  several  crops. 

Now  there  are  other  ways  in  which  fruit  farming  pays,  and  one  is  in  increase 
of  value  of  land.  Every  acre  of  land  set  in  orchard  of  good  fruit  when  it  comes 
into  bearing  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  and  will  pay  big  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

But,  says  the  novice,  we  are  going  to  overstock  the  market.  Well,  that  has 
T>een  the  cry  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  we  are  farther  from  it  now  than  we 
were  then.  These  people  fail  to  realize  what  a  big  world  we  live  in,  and  that  there 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  it  where  fruit  can  be  grown  to  profit.  The  consumption 
of  fruit  is  increasing  all  the  time.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  shipped 
fruit  to  Europe,  and  now  there  are  thousands  of  barrels  shipped  annually  across  the 
water. 

The  trouble  with  us  in  Clermont  County  is  that  we  are  not  setting  enough 
fruit.  We  are  not  growing  fruit  enough  to  give  us  a  reputation  in  the  market.  If 
every  upland  farm  in  the  county  had  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  or  more 
fruit  trees  it  would  give  us  a  reputation  in  the  fruit  market,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  we  would  have  buyers  right  at  home. 

Now  we  have  to  hunt  a  market  for  our  fruit,  then  the  market  would  hunt 
us,  and  we  would  get  better  prices  than  we  do  now.  Any  thing  always  brings  a 
better  price  when  the  buyer  hunts  the  article,  than  it  does  when  the  article  hunts  the 
buyer. 

But  says  the  novice  again,  fruit  does  not  bear  every  year.  Neither  does  any- 
thing else  hit  every  year.  All  things  fail  at  times,  but  nobody  can  stand  a  failure 
better  than  the  fruit  grower.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  not  afraid  of  over- 
stocking the  market. 
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Fruit  never  hits  in  all  sections  of  the  country  the  same  year.  We  don't  need 
a  crop  every  year.  We  don't  want  a  crop  every  year.  The  trees  need  rest  in  ordet 
that  they  may  live  longer  and  bear  better  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  farmers,  I  will  say  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  is  the  solution  to  the  mortgage  question,  and  also  to  the  question 
how  shall  we  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.  The  reason  so  many  boys  vrant  to  leave 
the  farm  is  on  account  of  the  hard  work  and  poor  pay.  They  want  to  get  out 
v/here  they  can  make  more  money.  Our  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  bright,  and  they  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  when  they  see  the  old  farm  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  trees  bending  with  luscious  fruit,  the  receipts  far  exceeding  the  ex- 
penses, the  mortgage  lifted,  and  the  surrounding^s  of  home  made  pleasant,  they  will 
not  be  in  any  hurry  to  rush  oflF  to  the  city  where  they  will  have  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  lead  them  astray. 

Fruit  growing,  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  healthful  occupa- 
tions in  which  one  can  engage.  The  work  is  done  during  the  summer  months, 
and  when  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  come  the  grower  can  sit  by  his  fire-side  and 
cultivate  his  mind  by  reading  such  books  and  papers  as  will  help  him  to  a  better  and 
more  useful  life. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  hardly  knew  what  to  offer  to  this  Farmers* 
Institute,  as  my  business  does  not  run  in  quite  the  same  direction  as  the  fanner's, 
although  we  are  both  tillers  of  the  soil.  But,  as  I  have  been  requested  by  your 
President  and  Secretary  to  read  a  paper  or  deliver  an  address  before  this  Institute, 
with  the  privilege  of  selecting  my  own  subject,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they 
expected  something  in  my  line  of  business.  Therefore,  I  have  chosen  for  my 
subject,  "Vegetables  and  Small  Fruits."  You  will  note  the  fact  that  I  have  given 
myself  a  large  territory  to  range  over.  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  give  you  any 
fine  spun  theories,  scientific  terms,  or  anything  else  but  plain,  practical,  every- 
day experience,  that  has  come  under  ray  own  observation.  With  this  understand- 
ing, I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  such  as  I  have.  I  suppose  the  first  thing  in  order 
would  be  to  find  what  men  are  best  fitted  for  the  business  of  gardening.  Some 
people  have  a  peculiar  notion  that  anybody  that  is  broken  down  in  health  or  with 
old  age  is  just  in  the  right  condition  to  follow  gardening.  This  may  be  true  if  you 
are  going  to  garden  for  pleasure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  are  going  to  garden 
for  profit,  you  would  better  be  informed  before  you  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
that  you  must  expect  to  be  diligent,  persevering  and  not  afraid  to  be  exposed  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  as  the  gardener  is  obliged  sometimes  to  set  plants  or  go  to  market 
in  a  drenching  rain.  We,  that  have  had  experience,  know  the  importance  of  meet- 
ing our  engagements  with  our  customers  and  cannot  afford  to  disappoint  them  on 
account  of  rain.  Then  there  is  another  important  point,  and  it  is  very  important; 
it  is  this,  that  you  must  be  a  good  salesman,  for,  what  profit  would  you  reap  if  you 
did  not  dispose  of  your  crop  at  good  advantage?  You  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  gardeners'  and  small  fruit  growers'  crops  are  perishable;  hence,  the 
importance  of  a  good  salesman.  Many  times  have  I  gone  to  market  in  the  rain 
and  been  obliged  to  stay  out  in  it  and  drive  over  town  and  unload  in  the  rain. 


VEGETABLES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 


By  C.  C  MUHLBACH. 


[Read  at  the  Fanners'  Institute,  held  at  Hillsboro,  O..  Feb.  19  and  20, 1806.] 
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The  gardener  is  also  expected  to  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  per  day. 
You  must  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  business  outside  of  book  and  news- 
paper gardening,  for  if  you  are  obliged  to  hire  your  gardener  and  pay  him  for  his 
experience,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  you  will  have  the  experience  to  know  that 
the  gardener  has  received  all  of  the  profit.  If  you  cannot  comply  with  the  above 
suggestions,  you  would  better  not  engage  in  the  business  of  gardening  for  profit. 
1  imagine  I  hear  some  one  say,  "Oh!  he  is  a  gardener  and  small  fruit  grower 
and  is  placing  these  obstacles  before  the  uninformed  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
engaging  in  the  business."  I  have  not  told  you  one-half  that  we  have  to  contend 
with,  and  my  gardener  friends  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said,  if  any  are 
present. 

First. — In  selecting  soil  for  growing  vegetables,  I  would  prefer,  for  early 
crops,  dark,  sandy  loam,  such  as  we  find  usually  on  what  we  call  the  creek  bottoms. 
Wc  have  some  crops  that  require  only  moderately  rich  soil,  but  generally  speaking, 
if  you  expect  to  raise  first  class  vegetables,  you  must  have  your  ground  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
gardener  to  receive  from  one  acre,  from  nothing  to  five  hundred  dollars.  You  may 
think  this  is  unreasonable,  but  to  obtain  results  like  this,  that  is  five  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  we  must  be  at  great  expense  in  the  way  of  manure  and  labor  and  manner 
of  cropping.  I  have  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  in  one  bed,  from  which  I  have 
been  for  the  last  four  years  taking  from  two  to  four  crops  during  the  season. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  tell  you  how  we  must  prepare  the  ground  in  order  to 
obtain  these  results.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  the  ground  thoroughly  with 
well-rotted  manure,  if  obtainable,  if  not,  take  the  next  best  you  can  get,  scatter  as 
you  haul  it,  (this  applies  to  winter  hauling,  of  course).  Now  then,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  condition  to  plough  in  early  spring,  turn  this  manure  under,  then 
top  dress  with  well-rotted  manure  from  ten  to  fifty  tons  per  acre.  Now,  you  are  ready 
for  the  harrow  and  the  drag  or  crusher.  I  shall  not  say  how  often  you  would  better 
go  over  this  with  the  harrow  and  drag,  but  keep  on  harrowing  and  dragging 
until  every  clod  is  well  pulverized,  then  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  planting. 

The  first  thing  with  us  in  the  open  ground  is  the  planting  of  peas.  As  the  ground 
is  in  order  for  the  seed,  we  draw  a  garden  line  full  length  of  the  lot,  or  mark  the  n^wa 
with  a  Planet  Junior  drill,  that  we  may  have  straight  rows.  You  will  see  the 
importance  of  straight  rows  in  the  garden  before  we  are  through  with  this  subject. 
I  use  the  double-row  system,  that  is  to  have  two  rows  about  eight  or  ten  inches  apart, 
and  then  the  next  two  rows  six  feet  from  these.  As  soon  as  the  peas  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  rake  the  crust  off  with  a  fine  steel  tooth  rake,  then  follow  with  the 
horse  cultivator.  The  cultivating  can  be  done  in  time  to  be  ready  to  prepare  for 
the  next  crop,  which  is  musk-melons.  Take  a  large  single  shovel  and  a  horse  and 
draw  deep  furrows  between  the  six-foot  rows.  Lay  off  your  hills  six  feet  apart,  then 
put  a  shovel  full  of  well-rotted  manure  in  each  hill.  In  about  two  weeks,  I  set 
tomatoes  between  the  melon  hills.  A  short  time  after  this,  the  pea  vines  are  ready 
to  come  off  the  ground :  these  I  pull  and  wrap  around  the  tomato  stalks  close  to 
the  ground  to  serve  as  a  mulch  I  have  also  taken  a  crop  of  green  beans  from  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  peas  the  same  season,  making  four  crops  in  all.  Do  you 
marvel  when  I  say  that  this  three-fourths  of  an  acre  yielded: 

Sixty-five  bushels  of  peas,  averaging  $1.00  per  bushel  $65  00 

Melons    170  00 

Tomatoes    25  0© 


Beans 


15  ^ 


Total 


$275  Of 


23 


A.  R. 
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Of  course,  we  do  not  always  receive  such  returns,  but  the  possibilities  arc  even 
greater  than  I  have  stated. 

As  we  have  given  you  the  ground  work  for  operation,  in  planting  we  must  use 
our  judgment  in  regard  to  what  seeds  are  to  be  planted  early  and  what  to  be  planted 
later.  We  cannot  do  as  you  farmers  often  do.  that  is  to  have  a  successful  neighbor 
farmer  for  a  pattern  or  guide,  as  gardeners  are  not  so  common  as  farmers  and  if 
they  were  they  would  bo  slow  to  tell  a  rival  how  to  obtain  a  crop  earlier  than  their 
own,  for  herein  lies  our  success.  As  you  know,  the  early  vegetables  and  fruits 
command  the  highest  prices;  hence,  the  importance  of  knowing  when  and  how  to 
plant. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  divide  our  garden  seeds  into  two  classes,  temperate 
and  sub-tropical  plants,  classified  as  follows:  Early,  which  can  be  sown  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  last  of  April,  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  parsnips, 
onions,  peas,  radishes,  turnips  and  spinach.  Late,  are  those  that  can  be  sown 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Jnnc,  lima  beans,  bush  beans,  pole  beans, 
sweet  corn,  iniisk-raelons,  water-melons,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  We  most  be 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  seeds,  therefore,  wc  cannot  afford  to  buy  of  any 
cheap,  unreliable  seedsman,  for  those  of  as  who  have  bad  experience  in  this  line 
know  what  this  means.  We  must  also  learn  what  our  market  demands,  for  without 
this  knowledge  we  might  have  our  garden  full  of  something  we  could  not  dispose 
of  at  any  price.  I  harly  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate  description  and 
manner  of  cuhivation  of  vegetables  such  as  our  market  demands,  to  the  farmers 
of  this  county,  as  we  are  limited  to  only  a  few  varieties,  such  as  cabbage,  peas, 
beans,  com,  cticiunbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  onions,  asparagus,  radishes  pie-plant 
and  sweet  potatoes. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  this  paper  some  of  the  possibilities  of  gardening,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  results  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  careless  and 
hap^hazard  gardener.  We  must  apply  ourselves  strictly  to  business,  give  thorough 
cultivation,  place  our  goods  on  the  market  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a  nice  at- 
tractive package  or  bunch,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  like  to  pay  onr  respects  to  the  former 
in  a  few  words. 

Suppose  you  were  forced  to  farm  as  the  gardener  is  required  to  garden  in  order 
to  obtain  a  profit  Take  a  trip  over  this  county  with  me  and  see  the  htradreds  of 
acres  of  land  going  to  waste;  field  after  field  grown  up  in  weeds,  bushes  and  briers, 
or  see  a  field  of  corn  or  wheat  so  encircled  by  a  hedge  of  briers  and  bushes  that 
you  can  scarcely  see  the  fence.  Notice  how  careful  this  farmer  is  about  saving 
manure;  he  is  so  extremely  careful  in  this  respect,  that  he  will  feed  his  cattle  in 
the  woods  or  on  some  hill-side  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  stream  of  water  to  carry 
off  the  nasty  filth  and  refuse  from  his  cattle.  Do  yon  wonder  that  this  former  com- 
plains of  hard  times,  when  he  is  running  the  cream  of  his  form  into  the  creek? 
Do  you  think  the  gardener  or  farmer  can  be  successful  by  this  kind  of  management? 
Show  me  a  garden  that  is  full  of  weeds  and  improperly  cared  for  and  I  will  show 
you  a  gardener  that  has  made  a  foilure. 
Now  to  my  second  subject, 


In  treating  on  this  subpect  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  only  on  what 
I  have  had  actual  experience.  When  I  say  small  fruits,  I  mean  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  gooseberries  and  currants.  We  will  say  right 
here  that  any  ordinary  farm  land  or  garden  lot  will  grow  the  above  named  fruits 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should  not  have  a  full  list  of  these  for 
his  own  family  use.   When  he  neglects  to  cultivate  these  fruits  he  is  missing  the 
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▼ery  luxuries  of  life  that  are  just  within  his  grasp,  and  they  are  also  conducive 
to  good  health.  Notice  your  city  and  town  cousins  who  will  buy  berries  and 
fruits  and.  sometimes  at  what  we  term  fancy  prices,  rather  than  buy  a  beefsteak. 
But  the  majority  of  our  farmers  say  by  their  actions,  **Oh!  what  do  berries  amount 
to  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  man  strong  and  active?"  If  you  will  use  more  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  your  families  and  less  meats,  1  will  promise  you  this,  that  you 
will  not  have  so  much  use  for  the  doctor,  (I  hope  there  are  no  doctors  present 
as  this  is  intruding  upon  their  territory).  We  will  be  warranted  in  saying  this,  that 
if  you  do  not  raise  your  fruits  you  will  not  buy  them;  of  course  this  will  not  apply 
to  all,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  farmers.  They  think  to  buy  berries  and  pay  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  eighty  cents  per  gallon  is  worse  than  extravagance  and  say 
tbcy  cannot  and  will  not  pay  such  prices.  The  result  is  they  do  not  have  any 
berries  for  the  cold  winter  day  dessert,  which  the  appetite  craves  and  the  system 
demands. 

Now  then  to  place  these  fruits  within  your  reach  that  your  families  may  enjoy 
tliem,  you  must  help  yourselves  by  getting  a  supply  of  plants  and  roots  from  some 
reliable  grower.  You  will  do  wcU  to  remember  this  when  you  come  to  make 
your  purchase  of  your  stock  of  plants,  as  I  suppose  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  rascals  in  the  fruft-tree  business  as  well  as  in  the  other  trades. 
We  admit  that  the  honorable  fruit^ree  agent  is  a  blessing  to  humanity  and  a 
fceiie£actor  to  mankind,  as  he  will  induce  quite  a  number  of  i^ersons  to  plant  fruits 
wIk)  would  not,  unless  being  persuaded,  or,  as  we  say,  talked  into  it.  But  on 
fthc  oootrary,  the  unscrupulous  rascal  of  an  agent  will  not  faesctate  to  unload  upon 
y4Hi  any  kind  of  a  seedHng  or  wild  stock  he  can  lay  his  kands  inpon,  and  that  at 
falwicMis  prices.  So  you  see  the  iniportanoe  of  dealing  with  reliable  men.  But 
il  yon  can  c^tatn  these  plants  of  a  neighbor  err  a  near-by  c^wer,  do  so  by  all 
flKans,  fisr  if  tiiey  prove  not  true  to  naane  and  what  tbey  ha^  been  reconuneaded, 
yaa  can  go  to  him  and  have  him  make  good  the  loss,  for  70U  may  never  see  the 
oily-ton^rued  stranger  agais.  So  I  will  repeat,  be  carefal  of  wkoin  yen  obtain 
yimr  plants. 

Now  let  IS  titra  owr  atitentmn  to  the  strawberry  first,  as  it  is  the  firrt  to 
come  in*o  niaiicet.  R  win  be  necessary  to  divide  the  strawberry  into  two  daases, 
as  foflaws:  perfect  and  imperSeot  bloonsng  varieties.  Right  bene  is  where  dbe 
— iiiif  ji  mod  wiM  he  deceived  by  the  tree  agent,  and  sometimes  unknowingly  upon 
the  agent*s  part,  as  he  is  often  not  informed  upon  this  siabject.  Bnt  -don't  be 
^said  wi  the  imperfect  blooming  varieties,  for  they  are  the  most  productive 
pisnts  we  have,  by  mixing  them  with  perfect  bloomers  or  fertile  varieties.  The 
abrawberry  plant  is  the  best  natnred  plant  we  have,  as  it  will  grow  and  give  a  fair 
crop  with  very  Ihtle  labor  on  our  part. 

The  first  thing  in  order  will  be  the  preparatioa  of  the  ground  for  setting  the 
plants,  which  should  be  done  in  ApHl  or  early  in  May.  We  p4ough  the  ground 
the  same  as  for  corn,  then  harrow  and  <drag  until  the  soil  is  well  pulverized  and 
level.  After  this  is  done  and  the  weather  is  favorable,  we  proceed  to  set  the  plants. 
I  use  a  line  for  this  or  rtm  by  stakes  in  order  to  have  the  rows  straight.  I  would 
prefer  setting  just  before  a  rain.  But  if  you  should  fail  to  have  this  favorable  con- 
dhion,  then  place  your  plants  in  a  bucket  about  half  full  of  water  and  set  them  with 
the  roots  dripping  wet.  We  usually  use  a  spade.  This  will  require  two  hands  to 
do  speedy  work.  A  boy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  will  carry  and  insert  the 
phnts  in  the  opening  made  with  the  spade.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  the 
plant  too  deep  into  the  ground.  Setting  the  crown  of  the  plant  below  the  level 
of  the  surface  is  just  about  as  injurious  to  the  plant  as  too  shallow  setting.  When 
•he  boy  has  placed  the  plants  in  position,  being  careful  to  spread  the  roots  nicely, 
tficn  the  one  using  the  spade  places  his  foot  against  the  small  mound  made  by  the 
qnde  and  presses  the  soil  firmly  around  the  plant.   This  is  for  field  planting, 
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as  wc  call  it.  We  use  the  matted  row  system,  setting  the  plants  two  by  four  feet. 
In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  cultivate ;  this  is  done  with 
a  five-tooth  horse  cultivator.  Continue  this  all  summer  as  the  case  may  need» 
from  one  week  to  ten  days  apart,  going  the  same  way  after  they  have  begun 
to  vine.  If  you  will  do  this  and  take  the  varieties  below  named,  you  will  be 
well  repaid  for  your  labor  expended.  I  shall  not  give  a  long  list  so  that  you 
will  not  need  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  variety  to  select.  The  first  named  ar^ 
perfect  bloomers,  as  follows:  Wilson,  Jessie  and  Michael's  Early,  imperfect 
varieties,  that  will  not  produce  by  themselves,  these  may  be  set  as  follows:  Two 
rows  imperfect  and  one  row  perfect  bloomers,  as  the  imperfect  bloomers  are  the 
greatest  yielders  by  this  treatment.  Now  then,  let  us  present  some  of  the  second- 
class  or  imperfect  bloomers:  Crescent,  Bubach  No.  5  and  Haverland.  I  would 
recommend  the  Wilson  and  Crescent  once  and  for  all,  for  our  locality.  They 
have  produced  the  best  crops  for  me  of  any  I  have  tried.  These  two  old,  well- 
tried  varieties  have  yielded  on  my  place  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  per  acre. 


Black,  Doolittle,  Ohio  and  Gregg,  Red,  Cuthbert  or  Queen  of  the  Market. 

I  would  recommend  the  setting  of  these  plants  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
Prepare  the  ground  about  the  same  as  for  strawberries.  Lay  your  ground  off  with 
&  single-shovel,  four  by  six  feet,  place  the  sets  in  this  furrow,  then  firm  the  dirt 
around  the  roots,  taking  care  not  to  press  the  dirt  upon  the  germ  of  the  plant. 
Cultivate  the  same  as  strawberries,  until  about  the  middle  of  August.  We  hold 
to  the  staking  plan,  while  some  would  prefer  the  matted  or  hedge-row  system. 
If  you  prefer  the  hedge-row  system,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  pinch  out 
the  terminal  bud,  when  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  in  order  to  form  a  tree- 
like stalk.  This  is  practiced  also  where  the  stakes  are  used  in  order  to  induce  the 
plant  to  put  out  laterals,  giving  more  fruit-bearing  wood  and  more  plants  beside. 
This  applies  to  the  black  cap  varieties  only.  As  nearly  all  red  varieties  propagate 
from  the  root  or  sucker,  the  pinching  process  with  the  red  varieties,  the  Cuthbert 
in  particular,  is  harmful  rather  than  beneficial.  Therefore  let  them  grow  at  will 
until  the  next  spring,  then  cut  back  to  about  three  feet  high.  Do  not  neglect  to 
prune  the  black  caps  at  this  time.  Cut  the  laterals  back  to  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 
Clear  the  brush  oflf  the  ground  and  burn  it,  then  cultivate  until  the  berries  begin 
to  form.  After  the  crop  has  come  off,  cut  out  the  old  canes  and  burn  them,  that 
you  may  destroy  any  insects  that  may  be  in  the  old  cane,  then  retie  and  cultivate 
as  before.  You  must  use  judgment  and  not  cultivate  too  late  in  the  season,  as  this 
will  induce  a  late  fall  growth  that  will  winter  kill.  We  receive  from  one  to  three 
quarts  of  berries  per  stake.  An  acre  set  four  by  six  feet  will  contain  about  seven- 
teen hundred  plants;  they  will  average  about  eight  cents  per  quart,  making  about 
twelve  cents  per  stake,  or  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 


Gooseberries:    Houghton,  Downing  and  Smith's  Improved. 

Currants:  Red  Dutch  and  Fay's  Prolific.  These  fruits  should  be  set  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  as  they  put  out  iheir  leaves  very  early  in  the  season;  sometimes 
they  are  in  full  leaf  before  the  groimd  is  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  hence  the 
importance  of  fall  setting. 

Prepare  the  ground  the  same  as  for  raspberries,  only  go  deeper;  lay  oflF  your 
ground  four  by  six  feet;  then  take  a  spade  or  shovel  and  dig  your  holes  about 
eighteen  inches  square.  When  the  holes  are  dug  proceed  to  set  the  plants  by  first 
filling  in  with  the  top  soil  until  the  plant  stands  in  the  ground  about  as  deep  as  it 
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did  in  the  nursery,  firm  the  dirt  with  the  feet  around  the  plant.  These  plants,  like 
the  rest  of  our  small  fruits,  will  respond  liberally  to  generous  treatment.  Give 
thorough  cultivation,  manure,  ashes  and  common  salt,  and  they  will  repay  you  for 
your  trouble.  We  have  here  the  same  number  of  plants  per  acre  as  the  raspberry, 
to- wit:  about  seventeen  hundred  plants.  The  gooseberry  has  yielded  with  me 
from  one  to  ten  quarts  per  bush.  We  will  place  the  average  yield  at  four  quarts 
per  bush.  Last  season  I  sold  my  entire  crop  wholesale  at  thirty-two  and  forty  cents 
per  gallon.  We  will  take  eight  cents  per  quart  for  the  average  and  see  what  we 
have  per  acre.  Seventeen  hundred  hills,  four  quarts  per  hill,  at  eight  cents  per  quart 
makes  thirty-two  cents  per  bush,  or  about  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Currants  will  not  yield  so  large  a  crop.  Take  the  average  of  two  quarts  per 
bush  at  eight  cents  per  quart,  making  sixteen  cents  per  bush,  or  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 


Snyder,  Ohmer  and  Minnewaska.  Blackberries  require  about  the  same  treat- 
«ent  as  the  raspberry  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, in  the  selection  of  the  soil,  we  use  our  poorest  soil  for  this  berry  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  we  receive  better  returns  from  this  clay  soil  than  our  rich  garden 
lot,  as  the  rich  soil  has  the  tendency  to  produce  wood  and  not  fruit.  We  grow 
this  berry  on  the  hedge-row  system,  and  it  will  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
the  calculation  by  the  hill,  so  I  will  place  the  figures  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
dollars  per  acre. 


Here  is  a  berry  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with.  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  to  have  it  fruit  for  me,  although  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  appearance 
•f  the  vines.  They  made  a  wonderful  growth  with  me  in  spite  of  the  drouth  last 
season,  vines  six  to  eight  feet  long. 

Now,  then,  in  conclusion,  we  must  not  allow  the  above  figures  to  mislead 
us.  While  I  have  endeavored  to  place  the  figures  at  a  reasonable  estimate,  they 
may  appear  to  you  very  unreasonable,  but  to  those  having  had  experience,  they 
would  appear  very  reasonable.  Even  such  results  as  I  have  given  require  the 
best  of  treatment,  as  manure,  cultivation  and  pruning.  And  you  will  agree,  no 
doubt,  with  me  that  anything  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Then  if 
we  are  going  to  farm,  let  us  farm  for  all  there  is  in  it,  or  if  we  are  going  to  follow 
gardening  as  a  business,  let  us  garden  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  or  if  we  expect  to 
make  a  success  of  small  fruit  growing,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  business.  If 
you  think  you  are  not  well  enough  informed  on  the  above  subjects,  attend  these 
farmers*  institutes,  as  you  will  get  some  valuable  hints  that  will  be  worth  dollars 
to  you,  for  this  is  what  we  are  all  after.  Or,  if  you  cannot  attend  the  institute,  you 
can  inform  yourselves  by  subscribing  for  some  paper  or  journal  that  is  interested  in 
your  occupation.  You  will  find  these  helps,  when  added  to  your  own  knowledge, 
very  profitable  to  you.  Let  us  not  have  it  said  that  there  are  any  Farm  Journal- 
Peter  Tumbledown,  farmers,  gardeners  or  small  fruit  growers  in  Highland  county. 
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THE  GRAPE. 

By  W.  H.  TAGLEY. 

[Read  at  the  Clermont  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Batavia,  February  26  and  27, 1896.1 

The  grape  is  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some fruits,  and  is  adapted  in  some  of  its  varieties  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  with  care  and  attention  may  be  successfully  grown  on  every  farm  and  in  every 
garden.  The  history  of  the  grape  begins  with  man's  history.  Among  the  fruits  of 
the  world  it  bears  the  palm  of  antiquity  in  company  with  the  fig.  It  is  hoary 
with  age.  All  tribes  and  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  have  recognized  its  value, 
both  as  meat  and  as  drink,  for  sustenance  as  well  as  for  exhileration. 

The  grape  is  indigenous  to  the  temperate  zone  of  the  world.  In  its  stages  of 
improvement  from  its  natural  state  to  its  present  condition,  it  has  undergone  but 
little  structural  change;  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
scientific  experimentation  and  principally  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  habit 
o!  the  vine  has  been  domesticated,  and  restrained  from  running  wild.  Botanists 
recognize  four  American  species  of  the  genus  vitis,  bearing  edible  fruit.  They  ar^ 
ViUs  la  hrmca^  the  northern  fox  grape;  yitis  acstiralis^  the  summer  grape;  Fitte 
cordifolia^  the  frost  grape,  and  Vitis  vulpina,  the  southern  fox  grape  or  Muscadine. 
European  varieties  are  all  designated  under  the  title  Vitis  vinifera.  From  these 
several  species  all  of  our  present  varieties  have  originated.  The  grape  is  propa- 
gated from  the  slip  or  cutting,  by  layering  and  by  grafting.  New  varieties  are 
pioduced  from  the  seed.  The  attention  of  the  American  colonists  was  early  at- 
tracted to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  principally  for  wine-making  purposes. 
They  brought  over  and  planted  from  time  to  time  European  varieties  whtdi 
always  failed,  and  to  this  day  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  any  part  of  the 
country  except  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  seem  perfectly  at  home.  The  piooi 
monks  who  first  settled  there  as  missionaries  brought  with  them  their  native  thirst 
from  the  sunny  fields  of  Spain,  and  longed  to  quench  it  in  California.  A  ship 
which  brought  regular  supplies  to  these  monks  had  on  board  some  fine  raisins; 
the  seeds  of  these  were  planted,  the  vines  grew  and  bore  superb  grapes,  and  these 
grapes,  first  called  Los  Angeles,  afterward  Mission  grapes,  were  the  only  ones 
grown  then,  until  the  settlement  of  that  country  by  the  Americans.  Now  three  hon- 
dred  to  four  hundred  varieties  grow  and  succeed  well  there.  The  native  grape  of  the 
Pacific  coast  differs  greatly  from  the  native  grape  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
diflference  is  attributed  mainly  to  climatic  influence.  The  great  state  of  California 
with  its  wonderful  climate  and  its  extensive,  intelligent  viticulture,  produces  grapes 
and  wine  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  country.  The  grape  in  this 
section  is  not  subject  to  insect  pests  to  any  appreciable  extent,  if  we  except  the 
depredations  of  the  honey  bee  and  its  particeps  criminis^  the  red  wasp.  It  has 
frequently  occurred  to  me  while  standing  a  helpless  unwilling  witness  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  best  clusters,  that  the  fruit  grower  should  have  his 
legal  remedy  against  the  owner  of  that  rapacious  freebooter,  the  honey  bee. 
Something,  for  example,  like  a  tax  on  hives,  in  its  operation  and  eflFect,  like  the 
dog  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  sheep  owner.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  arguments 
which  are  made  to  prove  the  physical  inability  of  the  bee  to  work  the  damage 
popularly  ascribed  to  it,  but  from  my  standpoint  would  much  prefer  to  consider 
the  evidence  proving  an  alibi.  The  bee  owes  its  toleration  to  the  fact,  that  by  the 
aid  of  its  untiring  industry  pollenization  is  more  perfectly  accomplished. 

The  roots  of  our  native  grapes  are  proof  against  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxeri 
or  root  louse,  which  has  wrought  such  wholesale  destruction  among  the  vine- 
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yards  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  which  has  been  a  menace  to  the  vineyards 
of  California  for  the  past  few  years;  and  the  only  known  remedy  against  this  pest, 
which  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  destroy  the  vineyards  of  the  world,  if  upon 
the  roots  of  l  itis  vinifera^  is  to  plant  American  vines  and  graft  upon  them  the 
superior  varieties  of  foreign  growth,  thereby  re-establishing  their  vines  upon  sure 
foundations.    Our  grapes  are  unfortunately  liable  to  a  number  of  fungous  diseases. 
Qiief  among  these  are  mildew  and  rot.   These  are  of  such  serious  consequence,  as 
to  imperil  the  crop  at  all  times  and  to  render  success  at  grape  growing  extremely 
hazardous  and  uncertain.    Every  person  who  has  had  experience  in  fruit  culture 
must  be  strongly  convmced  that  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  business  are  the 
diseases  commonly  called  mildew  and  blight.    Mildew  is  a  parasitic  fungus,  in- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant.    It  attacks 
the  leaves  and  growing  branches  of  the  grape  vine,  and  also  the  fruit.    It  is  greatly 
encouraged  by  atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  cloudy,  dull  weather,  occasional 
showers  and  heavy  dews,  deposited  in  positions  where  the  moisture  cannot  be 
readily  evaporated.    So  far  as  is  known  no  peculiar  condition  of  soil,  or  mode 
of  culture  has  any  influence  on  its  prevention,  neither  has  any  mode  of  trimming 
or  training  any  efficacy  in  warding  off  this  disease,  except  one.    If  your  vine  is 
trained  under  the  projection  of  a  roof  or  is  in  some  such  way  protected  from  the 
dew,  and  when  moisture  from  rain  is  quickly  evaporated,  you  may  surely  defy  the 
mildew  upon  such  protected  vine.   The  rot  in  grapes  has  caused  immense  loss 
for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  its  effects  increase  as  grape 
culture  extends,  until  it  threatens  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  grape  growing  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.    Soils  seem  to  have  no  perceptible  influence,  as 
It  is  found  on  all  grades  of  soil  from  the  tenacious  clay  to  pure  sand,  and  in  all  lo- 
cations, high  and  low.    Rot  is  of  two  kinds,  black  and  brown;  there  seems  to  be 
no  difference  in  their  effect  or  operation  upon  the  grape,  either  will  do  its  work 
with  a  promptness  and  efficiency  worthy  of  a  better  cause.    Rot  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  section  about  July  first,  and  if  at  that  time  the  atmospheric  conditions 
arc  favorable,  it  spreads  rapidly  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  your  hopes,  as  well 
35  your  grapes  will  be  miserably  blasted.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  variety 
which  is  wholly  exempt  from  its  ravages.    Of  thirty  odd  varieties  growing  on  my 
own  grounds,  the  Delaware,  the  Ives,  the  Lutie  and  the  Woodruff  have  been  the 
least  liable  to  rot,  while  among  the  general  favorites,  the  Concord,  the  Catawba, 
the  Niagara,  the  Telegraph,  the  Concord  Seedlings  and  the  Rogers  Hybrids, 
all  highly  priied  and  valuable,  the  rot  generally  plays  sad  havoc.   The  rot  is  of  the 
same  fungous  g^rowth  and  origin  as  the  mildew,  and  both  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  omnipresent,  everlasting  germ,  spore  or  microbe  to  whose  account  the 
up-to-date  doctor  charges  about  all  the  ills  our  flesh  is  heir  to.    It  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  nature  that  there  shall  be  no  bane  without  its  antidote,  and  within  a  very 
few  years  past,  preventive  agents  have  been  discovered  for  both  these  fatal  ailments. 
Repeated  spraying  of  the  vines  and  fruit  with  the  copper  solutions  from  the  time 
the  bud  starts  to  open  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  will  prevent  mildew  and  save 
seventy-five  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  grapes  from  the  rot.   The  formulas  for  these 
remedies  have  been  so  frequently  published  in  the  agricultural  papers  that  they 
should  now  be  quite  familiar  to  every  fruit  grower.    Spraying  with  both  insecticides 
and  fungicides  has  come  to  be  an  essential  in  successful  fruit  culture,  and  the 
farmer  who  fails  to  adopt  for  his  motto,  "work,  watch  and  spray,"  will  fail  in  this 
enterprise.    Bear  in  mind  always  that  spraying  is  for  prevention  and  not  cure. 
The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  as  simple  as  that  of  com,  which  it  very  much  re- 
sembles.  Keep  down  the  weeds  and  stir  the  top  of  the  soil.   If  the  soil  is  too 
"ch  in  nitrogen,  the  vines  continue  their  growth  too  late  and  are  not  sufficiently 
ripened  to  endure  the  winter;  neither  will  the  quality  of  the  fruit  be  so  good.  Like 
every  other  kind  of  fruit  the  grape  needs  potash.   The  most  important  part  of 
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tiic  work  in  grape  growing  is  pruning — important  to  both  vines  and  fruit  The 
object  of  trimming  is  to  remove  the  surplus  growths  of  vine  and  buds,  thereby 
avoiding  the  over  taxing  of  the  roots  and  concentrating  the  vigor  and  effort  of 
production  upon  the  lessened  amount  of  wood  gfrowths  and  fruit.  Any  system  of 
trimming  which  will  remove  a  sufficient  amount  of  vine,  and  will  admit  air  and 
sunshine,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  correct  time  to  trim  the  grape  vine  is 
in  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  The  buds  which  are  by  this  time  matured, 
begin  to  store  energy  and  vigor  for  the  next  season's  crop;  the  plant  constantly 
absorbs  food  by  its  roots,  which  is  distributed  over  the  branches,  and  if  you  cut 
away  a  considerable  part  of  the  vine  and  buds,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  re- 
maining ones  will  be  so  much  the  more  strengthened  and  invigorated,  especially 
because  the  principal  flow  of  the  sap  is  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  shoots,  the 
highest  buds  being  the  most  fully  developed.  If,  therefore,  pruning  is  delayed  until 
spring  this  accumulation  is  cut  off,  and  to  that  extent  the  plant  is  weakened.  As 
the  retained  buds  become  charged  with  sap  during  the  winter,  they  start  and 
advance  rapidly  with  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  thus  making  the  season 
longer  for  ripening  the  wood  and  fruit  An  unskill fully  trimmed  vine  has  all  of 
its  growths  at  the  ends  of  its  branches,  while  the  main  stem  is  bare  of  shoots  or 
foliage.  Summer  pruning  has  been  abandoned  by  intelligent  viticulturists  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  that  it  involves  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  foliage  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  essential  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
practice  through  a  period  of  years  renders  the  plant  weak  and  makes  it  a  ready 
prey  to  prevalent  diseases,  because  of  its  impaired  vitality.  Another  objection  to 
summer  pruning  is  that  the  foliage  is  needed  as  a  partial  protection  for  the  fruit 
If  well  directed,  pruning  is  among  the  most  useful,  if  improperly  done,  it  is  the  most 
damaging  operation  that  can  occur  to  a  plant. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  catalogued  by  nurserymen,  but  few  are  grown  for 
the  market.  The  Concord  is  the  most  widely  cultivated,  the  best  known  and  the 
most  popular  grape  we  have;  it  grows  everywhere,  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  a  good 
bearer  and  of  fair  quality.  It  is  of  the  Ld  brusca^  or  Northern  fox  grape  type, 
originated  with  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  about  1854,  and  still  stands  at 
the  head  of  its  class.  The  Worden,  a  seedling  of  the  Concord,  of  far  better 
quality  and  the  equal  of  its  parent  in  every  other  particular,  is  rapidly  growing  in 
favor  and  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  Concord  as  the  grape  for  the  masses.  The 
Worden  is  simply  an  improved  Concord  and  is  the  best  black  grape  among  our 
native  varieties.  The  Catawba,  which,  within  my  recollection  was  the  great  wine 
grape  of  the  country,  is  still  largely  grown  in  favored  localities;  it  is  yet  without 
a  rival  as  a  wine  grape;  in  quality  it  is  excellent,  a  good  grower  and  hardy;  a 
seedling  found  growing  wild  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  first  brought  prominently 
to  notice  by  the  late  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  about  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  among  the  latest  to  ripen  and  is  very  prone  to  rot.  The  Ives,  an  accidental  seed- 
ling discovered  by  Henry  Ives  near  Cincinnati,  is  hardy  and  productive,  much 
overpraised  except  for  culinary  purposes,  for  which  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  on  the 
list.  Morris  Early,  a  seedling  of  Concord,  a  trifle  earlier  and  larger,  a  shy  bearer 
and  only  a  moderately  vigorous  grower.  Niagara,  another  Concord  seedling, 
duplicating  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  its  parent,  is  the  only  native  white 
grape  of  any  commercial  value.  Pocklington,  still  another  Concord  seedling,  of 
better  quality  than  Niagara,  but  one  of  the  most  feeble  growers.  Woodruff,  yet 
another  of  the  Concord  seedlings,  a  hardy,  prolific  beautiful,  grape.  I  have  sold 
it  for  a  better  price  than  any  other,  and  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  valuable  and  popular.  The  Delaware  is  the  standard  of  excellence 
among  grapes;  it  originated  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  It  makes  the  finest  light-colored 
wine  known,  and  is  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs.  It  is  a  very  delicate  grower, 
succeeding  only  in  few  localities,  and  requires  certain  conditions  of  climate,  soil 
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and  culture;  it  represents  the  Aestiralia  or  summer  grape  type.  The  Clinton  is 
kardy,  a  strong  grower  and  productive;  it  is  of  no  especial  value  and  is  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Cordifolia  or  frost  grape  type.  These  few  varieties  comprise  the 
grapes  in  general  cultivation  for  sale  in  our  markets. 

The  Roger's  Hybrids  are  a  well-known  and  valuable  class  of  grapes.  These 
arc  produced  by  a  transfer  of  the  pollen  of  a  native  variety  upon  the  pistil  of  a 
European  variety,  or  vice  versa.  The  seed  from  the  grape  thus  pollenized  produces 
a  hybrid  having  the  qualities  of  both  parents ;  the  superior  flavor  it  inherits  from 
its  European,  and  its  hardiness  from  its  American  ancestor.  Many  of  these  are 
of  excellent  quality.  They  are  vigorous  growers,  attractive  in  bunch  and  berry 
and  are  easily  grown  from  the  slip.  If  you  have  in  your  collection  Agawan  and 
Salem  red,  Goethe  white,  and  Wilder  and  Merrimack,  black  grapes,  you  have, 
in  my  judgment,  the  very  best  table  grapes  that  grow  for  us.  Unfortunately,  how- 
•vcr,  all  of  these  hybrids,  owing  to  their  foreign  blood,  are  somewhat  tender ;  they 
arc  also  very  liable  to  both  mildew  and  rot;  neither  are  they  vineyard  grapes  in 
ifais  vicinity,  but  rather  garden  pets. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  absolutely  no  encouragement  for  the  farmer  to 
^lant  grapes  for  the  market.  For  two  years,  at  least,  they  have  sold  below  the 
Kofit  line,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  better  price  under  existing  conditions.  With 
•ttr  widely  diverse  climate,  our  perfect  means  of  transporation,  and  the  facilities 
•or  cold  storage,  fresh  grapes  are  to  be  had  from  June  until  spring,  and  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  cheap  grapes  offered  in  all  the  markets  of  the  land  attest  tho 
Mormous  overproduction.  The  census  of  1890  showed  that  the  viticultural  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889,  covered  four  hundred  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres,  producing  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tons  of  grapes,  which  would  require  sixty 
thousand  railroad  cars  to  move.  The  industry  represented  an  investment  of 
•ne  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  gave  employment  to  two  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  persons.  The  acreage  has  since  been  largely  increased  and  last  year  the 
raisin  product  alone  amounted  to  over  ten  million  boxes.  Grapes  were  so  plentiful 
and  cheap  in  California  last  fall  that  farmers  turned  the  hogs  into  the  vineyards  to 
tather  the  crop,  and  first-class  raisins  were  used  for  horse  feed,  while  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  wine  was  less  than  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  nlilk.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  the  owner  of  only  so  much  as  a  town  lot  should  not  have  an 
abundance  of  this  delighful  fruit  for  home  consumption.  Plant  grapes  along  the 
garden  fence  and  train  them  upon  it;  train  them  on  your  barn  and  other  out 
buildings:  plant  an  arbor;  it  will  serve  for  shade  as  well  as  for  fruit.  Plant  the 
best  varieties,  trim  properly,  spray  thoroughly  and  then  you  may  be  able  to  literally 
sit  under  your  own  vine,  with  not  even  so  much  as  mildew  or  rot  to  molest  or  make 
you  afraid. 


POTATOES.  THEIR  CULTIVATION,  FERTILIZING  AND  HARVESTING. 


(Read  at  the  Darke  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Greenville,  Feb.  3  and  4, 1896.) 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  only  a  novice  in  the  growing  of  potatoes 
^nd  not  one  of  the  tribe  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  I  am  as  yet  only  a  student 
»nthe  field  of  agriculture,  though  I  have  been  all  my  life  directly  or  indirectly  closely 
associated  with  agriculture.   The  more  I  reach  out  in  my  attempts  to  explore  this 
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field,  the  more  I  am  convinced  how  little  I  know  and  how  much  there  is  to  learn. 
Farmers  as  well  as  merchants  and  professional  men,  are  now  realizing  as  never 
before,  that  successful  farming  in  these  days  of  sharp  competition,  means  a  thought- 
ful and  careful  study  as  to  the  needs  of  plant  life,  from  the  starting  of  the  germ 
until  the  matured  vegetable  or  grain  is  reached.  Also  the  sources  from  which  the 
farmer  can  best  and  most  cheaply  furnish  plant  food  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  farm.  In  the  consideration  of  the  special  subject  assigned  me, 
"Potato  Culture/'  the  first  item  for  consideration  would  properly  be  the  keep- 
ing of  seed  from  premature  sprouting.  This  is  a  most  difticult  thing  to  do  by  the 
average  farmer,  who  has  only  the  cellar  under  his  dwelling  in  which  to  keep  his 
seed  or  to  put  them  in  pits.  While  he  may  be  able  to  control  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  during  the  colder  months  and  keep  the  eyes  dormant,  it  is  a  hard 
job  to  keep  seed  from  sprouting  during  the  early  spring  months.  In  fact  it  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  do  so  unless  you  are  prepared  with  a  cellar  or  house  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  keeping  of  seed  where  you  have  the  temperature  under  your 
control  at  all  times.  For  the  farmer  who  is  not  so  prepared  I  would  recommend 
the  storing  of  seed  potatoes  in  pits,  quite  late,  just  before  danger  from  freezing. 
Then  after  the  soil  on  the  pits  is  frozen  cover  them  with  com  fodder,  straw  or  other 
litter,  which  prevents  thawing.  A  well  prepared  pit  is  much  better  than  a  poor 
cellar. 

Seed  should  be  cut  according  to  inherited  tendencies  of  the  variety  planted. 
Varieties  that  have  a  tendency  to  set  too  many  tubers  should  be  cut  to  one-eye  pieces. 
This  is  true  of  the  Freeman,  World's  Fair,  Irish  Daisy  and  other  varieties.  I  would 
cut  the  most  varieties  of  medium  sized  tubers  to  two  eyes  and  the  larger  ones  to 
one-eye  pieces,  and  plant  them  one  piece  in  a  place.  The  practice  of  planting  smaH 
seed — the  refuse  after  the  best  have  been  eaten  or  marketed — is  al>sohitely  wrong 
in  principle  and  unprofitable  in  practice,  if  followed  year  after  year.  The  planting 
of  small  seed,  the  product  of  fair  sized  and  well  selected  tubers  for  one  season,  may 
not  and  quite  often  does  not  work  bad  results,  yet  if  followed  for  a  few  seasons  will 
give  only  small  and  ill-shaped  tubers. 


While  it  is  true,  potatoes  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  it  remains  a 
fact,  that  by  judicious  selection  we  can  increase  the  profits  of  a  crop. 

A  deep,  rich  brown,  sandy  loam,  well  drained  either  naturally  or  artificially  is 
the  ideal  soil  for  the  potato,  especially  if  it  has  been  enriched  by  clover  and  manure, 
supplemented  by  a  direct  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  the  potato  crop.  A 
fertilizer  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  potato  must  contain  a  sufiicient  amount  of  readily 
available  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  especially  of  the  two  former  named 
elements.  Let  me  add  at  this  point  in  reference  to  commercial  fertilizers  as  applied 
to  the  potato  crop,  that  a  great  majority  of  failures  to  get  a  paying  increase  of  crop 
from  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  When  we  cease  the  haphazard  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
use  them  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  the  soil  and  crop  needs,  we  will 
have  a  corresponding  increase  of  profits  from  their  use.  The  reports  contained  in  late 
bulletins  from  the  various  Agricultural  Stations,  as  well  as  reports  from  individuals 
who  have  made  similar  experiments,  bear  me  out  in  my  conclusions  reached  two  or 
three  years  ago,  that  the  average  brand  of  fertilizer  is  lacking  in  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  We  tested  this  matter  last  season  to  our  own  satisfaction.  We 
applied  six  different  brands  to  our  potato  crop.  Some  of  these  complete  ones, 
containing  the  three  principal  elements  of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  They  were  applied  in  varying  proportions  of  these  three  elements. 
We  also  applied  plain  phosphate,  containing  but  one  element  of  plant  food,  phos^ 
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phoric  acid.  The  variety  with  which  the  test  was  made  was  the  Irish  Cobbler.  The 
brand  of  fertilizer  giving  best  results  was  one  containing  about  fourteen  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  over  eight  per  cent,  of 
actual  potash.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  lertihzed  row  over  the  unfertilized 
one  with  the  above  fertilizer  was'one  bushel  and  three  pecks,  an  increase  of  51  per 
cent-  The  fertilized  row  making  five  bushels  and  nineteen  pounds,  the  unfertilized 
three  bushels  and  thirty-three  pounds;  rows  thirty-five  rods  long.  My  rotation 
is  a  four  year  one.  Wheat,  clover,  corn  and  potatoes.  Barnyard  manure  applied 
to  the  clover  stubble  in  the  fall  spread  directly  from  the  wagon. 

By  this  method  and  rotation  the  clover  sod  and  manure  is  thoroughly  de- 
composed and  fine  by  the  time  the  potato  crop  comes  in  the  rotation. 


My  potato  ground  is  always  a  corn  stubble.  We  have  the  ground  broken  just 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  work  well,  plowing  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep  and  planting  just  as  early  as  the  proper  condition  of  the  soil  will  admit,  moon  or 
no  moon.    We  usually  plant  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  April. 


Make  it  as  fine  and  mellow  as  possible  with  the  spring  tooth  or  cutaway  harrow, 
drag,  roller  and  such  other  tools  as  may  be  at  your  command  and  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  seed  bed  be  thoroughly  fine  in 
order  that  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  may  be  liberated.  It  matters  not  how  rich  your 
soil  may  be,  if  left  rough  and  cloddy  the  plants  cannot  make  use  of  it.  Work  the 
gronnd  until  you  think  you  have  it  as  good  as  you  can  make  it,  then  go  over  it  once 
more. 


We  plant  with  a  Robbins  planter,  in  drills,  thirty-three  inches  apart,  seed  pieces 
containing  from  one  to  two  eyes,  dropped  twelve  inches  apart,  and  covered  deep 
from  four  to  six  inches.  The  furrows,  dropping  of  the  seed,  covering  and  dis- 
tributing of  fertilizer  is  all  done  at  one  operation.  In  the  absence  of  a  two  horse 
planter  I  would  draw  my  furrows  the  same  distance  apart  with  some  to6l  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  making  a  deep  furrow,  and  drop  my  seed  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  cover  with  the  harrow,  drawing  the  furrows  only  partly 
full  of  loose  soil. 


Cultivation  should  begin  before  the  plants  break  through  the  soil,  with  a  light  . 
smoothing  or  a  common  spike-tooth  harrow,  and  kept  up  continually  until  the 
plants  are  all  through.  Then  cultivation  should  begin  with  a  two-horse  cultivator 
or  a  one-horse  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  running  the  shovels  deep  and  close  up  to  the 
growing  plants,  at  the  first  cultivation  with  these  tools.  All  after-cultivation  should 
be  thorough  and  constant,  but  shallow,  and  kept  up  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 
You  need  not  stop  when  bloom  appears  if  your  cultivation  has  been  continuous 
and  shallow.  Cultivate  after  every  shower  just  as  soon  as  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work 
without  packing.  If  a  dry  season  overtakes  you,  be  vigilant,  cease  not  the  stirring 
of  the  soil.  You  would  likely  injure  your  crop  by  ceasing  cultivation  for  ten  days 
or  more  during  a  dry  time  and  then  go  in  with  your  cultivator.  Our  crop  the 
past  season  was  cultivated  ten  times  with  the  harrow,  two-horse  cultivator, 
^nd  Planet  Jr.  twelve-tooth  cultivator.  Beginning  with  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
w  the  spring,  and  ending  with  drilling  of  the  field  to  wheat,  this  field  was  gone  over  - 
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twenty-four  times,  averaging  once  every  five  days  from  the  last  of  April  to  October. 
Do  your  work  thoroughly  and  well,  leaving  nothing  undone  you  can  do,  then  it  will 
be  safe  to  leave  the  remainder  to  Providence. 


We  use  a  Hallock  Improved  two-horse  digger  that  will  leave  most  of  the 
tubers  on  top.  While  it  will  do  reasonably  good  work  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
any  sense  to  the  Hoover  digger,  the  most  perfect  tool  of  its  kind  made. 

After  plowing  out,  the  pickers  go  along  the  row  picking  up  the  marketable 
size  and  placing  them  in  half  bushel  baskets;  when  full  these  are  emptied  into  bushel 
crates  distributed  along  the  row.  When  picking  up  the  first  size,  the  smaller  ones 
«re  thrown  into  piles,  about  three  rows  thrown  into  one;  these  are  picked  up 
fiiud  hauled  to  the  barn  in  crates  where  they  are  assorted;  those  weighing 
from  two  to  two  and  one-half  ounces  are  sold  as  number  two  for  seed.  The  smaller 
•nes  are  cooked  and  fed  to  hogs.  The  first  size  are  hauled  to  the  barn,  each  variety 
separate,  and  placed  in  piles  on  the  barn  floor,  basement,  corn  cribs,  or  whatever 
available  space  is  at  our  command.  After  all  are  dug  and  when  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches these  are  placed  in  bins  in  the  cellar,  as  most  of  our  stock  is  grown  for 
seed  purposes.  For  the  average  farmer  we  believe  the  most  profitable  time  to  sell, 
as  a  rule,  is  soon  after  digging. 


If  you  want  clean,  smooth  potatoes  free  from  scab,  soak  your  seed  one  hour 
and  a  half  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  made  by  using  two  ounces  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  each  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Never  use  fresh  stable 
manure  or  ashes  directly  on  the  potato  crop  as  these  by  contact  with 
the  growing  tubers  induce  scab.  Save  the  barnyard  manure  carefully  and 
apply  it  to  the  ground  to  be  plowed  the  following  spring  for  corn,  which  in  turn 
we  follow  with  potatoes. 


This  question  is  asked  me  more  frequently  than  any  other  and  is  one  that  is  hard 
to  answer.  A  variety  that  may  do  well  one  season  and  upon  a  certain  soil  may  prove 
almost  worthless  under  different  conditions.  Almost  every  one  who  grows  potatoes, 
whether  a  seedsman  or  an  ordinary  farmer,  has  one  variety  that  is  the  best.  And 
ofttimes  the  seedsman  heralds  some  new  variety,  the  greatest  potato  yet  introduced, 
and  has  made  the  enormous  yield  at  the  rate  of  anywhere  from  eight  hundred  to 
thirteen  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  We  hav'nt  any  of  the  varieties  that  produce 
such  fabulous  yields.  1  can  only  give  you  my  preference  of  the  limited  number 
of  varieties  I  have  grown.  Of  the  earlies  I  would  name  *'Vicks  Early  Pride,  Irish 
Cobbler  and  New  Queen.  Medium  Early,  Carman  No.  1,  World's  Fair  and  Peer- 
less Jr.   Late,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Wm.  and  Rural  N.  Y.  No.  2. 
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THE  BEEF  INTEREST. 


By  J.  A.  GEItLAUGH,  Ha&shman,  O. 


CRead  at  the  Fanners'  Institute,  held  at  Xenia,  February  7  and  8, 1896.] 


In  presenting  the  beef  interest,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  greater  depression 
attending  the  business,  during  the  greater  part  of  1895. 

The  beef  interest  is  surely  in  need  of  a  word  of  cheer.  The  spring  of  1895, 
brought  with  it  great  hopes  for  a  depressed  industry.  We  sold  cattle  at  the  top  prices 
for  years;  we  had 'great  courage;  our  day  had  come  at  last,  and  nobody  had  more 
friends  than  the  breeder  and  feeder  of  beef  cattle.  In  fact,  it  was  a  boom.  There 
was  a  shortage  in  cattle  that  justified  an  advance;  but  there  was  a  cry  made  of  a  beef- 
trust,  and  the  beef  trade  was  boycotted  and  values  declined.  Then  came  the  severe 
freezes  of  May,  followed  by  the  unusual  drouth  of  summer,  that  reduced  our  pastures 
to  a  bare  maintenance  ration,  that  made  feeding  of  the  late  summer  and  fall  an  ex- 
pense grevious  to  be  borne. 

It  is  said,  "Troubles  never  come  singly,"  and  accompanying  this,  the  price 
of  hogs  went  to  the  bottom,  dragging  with  it  every  meat  interest  in  the  market. 
In  evidence  of  this  fact,  let  me  quote  from  Watson's  Chicago  Business  Letters,  in 
"The  National  Stockman,"  for  January  9th,  and  30th,  1896. 

"In  this  country,  hog  meats,  both  fresh  and  cured,  largely  in  consequence  of 
their  cheapness,  have  taken  the  place  of  beef  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  for  a  similar 
reason,  the  exports  of  provisions  have  increased  very  greatly."  Concerning  the 
scarcity  of  cattle,  the  same  authority  says  that  the  receipts  were  the  smallest  received 
at  Chicago,  since  1887;  four  hundred  thousand  head  less  than  in  1894;  one  million 
less  than  arrived  in  1892.  There  was  a  similar  falling  off  at  other  points, 
the  decrease  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  being  seven  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  and  eight  hundred  head. 

Our  different  breeder's  associations  have  discussed  the  situation  in  detail,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  aptly  put,  or  from  a  better  authority  than  the  paper  read  before 
the  Illinois  Cattle  Breeder's  Association,  by  A.  C.  Halliwell,  editor  of  the  "Drover's 
Journal."    It  is  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  year  while  three  or  four  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  west 
handled  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  fewer  cattle  than  in  1894,  prices  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  decidedly  lower  than  at  the  opening.  There  was  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  reaction  after  the  top  point  of  the  year — $6.60 — was  reached  last  March. 
There  were  various  contributing  causes  for  that,  including  general  hard  times, 
weak  foreign  demand,  low  prices  for  other  kinds  of  stock,  but  none  was  more  potent 
than  the  widely  heralded  allegations  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  about  there  being 
a  beef  trust  to  advance  the  price  of  beef  beyond  figures  that  poor  people  could  pay. 
.The  allegations  had  the  widest  possible  circulation  owing  to  their  emanation  from 
an  authority  who  was  supposed  to  be  devoting  his  best  efforts  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  classes.  The  consumers  at  once 
aigued  that  if  the  supposed  friends  of  the  cattle-producer  were  taking  such  a  po- 
sition, it  was  high  time  to  begin  practicing  vegetarianism.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  while  the  cattle  supply  was  so  short  as  to  make  dealers  look  for  extravagant 
prices  the  people  got  the  impression  that  beef  was  dear  at  any  price,  and  so 
prices  steadily  moved  downward  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  closing  at  the 
very  bottom.  The  economical  fad  caused  by  hard  times,  made  people  use  less  meat 
and  look  for  substitutes. 

The  outlook  for  an  improved  home  demand  for  beef  cattle  is  better  on  the  two 
principles  that  'when  a  thing  is  bad  as  it  can  be,  it  can  get  no  worse'  and  that 
'everything  in  the  universe  is  continually  changing.' " 
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So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see  the  situation,  prices  for  cattle  have  been  unduly  de- 
pressed from  indirect  causes,  some  of  which  have  passed  with  the  year,  and  wc 
look  to  1896  and  wish  there  may  be  no  boom  in  prices;  no  killing  frosts;  no  barren 
pastures;  no  general  depression  in  business. 

From  causes  beyond  our  immediate  control,  we  may  turn  to  those  that  come 
within  the  range  of  our  ability  to  improve.  First  and  foremost  of  these,  is  our 
opportunity  to  reach  the  top  of  the  market,  or  to  get  out  all  there  is  in  the  business. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  well  put  by  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  when  it  said,  "What- 
ever the  range  of  the  market,  it  invariably  has  two  features — a  top  and  a  bottom—, 
and  between  these  top  and  bottom  figures,  there  is  ordinarily  a  great  gulf  fixed.  This 
difference  we  call  quality.  That  is  what  the  buyer  calls  it,  and  as  he  pays  more  for  it, 
there  must  be  something  to  it.  If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  character- 
istic, we  shall  find  it  in  blood — blood  that  gives  form  and  feeding  quality.  Many 
men  have  learned  this  lesson,  hence  the  market  has  a  top.  More  men  have  not 
learned  it;  hence  the  market  has  a  bottom.** 

The  Gazette  has  also  furnished  us  with  uaus«aliy  valuable  information  dnriag 
the  past  year,  concerning  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  cattle  that  have  brought  the 
top  prices  in  the  Chicaifo  Stock  Yards.  I  think  I  am  ^aie  when  I  szy  that  more  than 
okie-tenths  of  these  reports,  show  that  the  top  prices  were  received  ior  cattle,  show- 
ing blood  of  the  dastioct  beef  breeds.  Another  ieature  of  the  laarket  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  breeder  of  early  nmJtur'mg  beef  cattle,  is  the  fact  that  jdtuing  the  jait 
year  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  hundred-fkotmd  steers  have  brought  as  much 
money  as  the  -sixteen  hundred  to  eighteen  htwdred-pound  jteer. 

We  know  that  the  dairy  l»reeds  are  -makijig  it  Jiarder  each  year  to  secmc  a 
bsnch  ^f  desirable  feeders.  It  is  well  a^gh  impofiuble  ior  a  feeder  to  ^o  into  our 
markets  in  Ohio  and  purchaje  .a  oar  load  of  well  hred  steecs.  I  have  in  miad  a 
feeder  who  ^rchaaed  «ix  or  eight  car  loajds  of  good  steers  in  Cincinnati,  duaug 
October  aAd  ^foveiober,  who  kept  a  man  on  the  market  'continuously  for  weeks  to 
secure  what  he  wanted.  In  recognition  of  thisiact,  our  Ohio  Agricultural  Experimest 
Station  at  Wooster,  has  recently  given  .us  vaduabie  information  in  bulletin  number  00, 
m  "Feeding  for  Beef."  Theee  expeciments  wejie  made  with  thirty-one  steers,  a 
mixed  lot,  yml  fiuoh  as  are  likely  to  be  themost  easily  obtainable.  I  wish  to  notice  o&« 
der  the  heading  "Some  possibilities  in  cattle  feeding,"  pages  2G  and  27,  smne  strikiaf 
statements  they  make.  First — The  cost  of  increase  was  £fty  per  cent,  ^eater  m  the 
case  of  the  eleven  iMorst  steers,  than  in  that  of  the  eleven  best  ones.  The  rate 
of  gain  of  the  whole  lot  was  only  a  fraction  ower  two  pounds  j>er  xlay.  The  cost 
of  this  gain  ^was  fieven  4oUarB  aiKl  eighty -(two  cents  per  himdred.  The  ^net  selliag 
price  was  four  dollars  and  £ity  cents  per  hundred,  which  paid  the  cost  of  feed 
and  allowed  three  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  per  iiundred  pounds  on  their  weigbt 
at  the  begraning  of  the  experiment  In  other  words,  an  advance  of  eighth-four  cents 
pt*r  hundred  pounds  paid  the  cost  of  iood  consumed  during  the  feeding  period  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  estimating  it  at  its  full  market  'value,  hut  mulenng  oo 
allowance  for  the  straAv  consumed,  for  Ihe  iabor  of  caring  for  the  cattle,  or  ior  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested. 

Now  from  these  iacts  it  appears  that  while  the  cattle  were  not  a  select  lot  they 
yet  paid  a  full  market  value  for  all  they  ate  while  carrying  on  an  experiment  of  feed- 
ing materials,  with  corn  valued  at  thirty-nine  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  at  fifty-two 
and  one-half  cents  with  one-eighth  allowed  for  grinding. 

Another  equally  interesting  experiment  came  under  my  notice, — ^That  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  where  sixteen  steers  were  fed  on  coarse,  bulky  food. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  see  them  last  May,  when  they  had  been  on  feed  six  months. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  them,  as  a  lot,  showing  so  little  quality,  but  I  suppose 
they  represented  more  nearly  what  could  be  done  with  the  average  steer.  I  hivt 
since  gathered  the  following  facts  concerning  them: — On  the  6th  of  November,  18W, 
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sixteen  steers,  rising  three  years  old,  were  purchased  by  the  farm  superintendent, 
Mr.  Rennie,  in  the  Guelph  market,  at  three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  the  aver- 
age weight  per  animal  being  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds.  They  were 
fed  largely  on  rape  until  Christmas,  receiving  in  addition,  night  and  morning,  a  mix- 
ture of  cut  hay,  chaff,  pulped  roots,  and  ensilage,  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  day; 
also  two  pounds  of  crushed  barley  and  oats,  with  one  pound  of  bran  per  day;  the 
cost  of  feed  per  day  for  each  animal  being  about  seven  cents,  including  the  rape. 
During  January,  February  and  March,  they  received  no  hay.  The  food  fed  to 
them  was  a  mixture  of  chaff,  ensilage,  pulped  roots,  fifty  pounds  per  day,  fed  in 
three  meals,  at  5  A.  M.,  12  noon,  and  6  P.  M.;  the  cost  for  each  animal  being  eight 
cents  per  day,  including  four  pounds  grain  and  bran.  With  these  rations  from  the 
6th  of  November,  till  the  end  of  March,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days,  they 
gained  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  per  animal,  or  one  and 
eighty-four  one-hundredth  pounds  per  day.  Allowing  forty  pounds  each  for 
shrinkage,  the  net  gain  was  one  and  fifty-six  one-hundredth  potmds  each  per  day  for 
one  hundred  and  forty- four  days. 

The  cattle  were  held  until  July  26th,  so  that  the  large  number  of  farmers  who 
visit  the  college  during  June  and  July,  might  see  the  results  of  this  method  of 
feeding.  More  money  could  have  been  received,  had  the  cattle  been  sold  earlier, 
as  we  see  that  one  pound  of  gain  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days  cost 
four  and  eight-tenth  cents,  while  one  pound  gain  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
days,  cost  nine  and  five-tenth  cents,  or  one  pound  gain  for  the  whole  period  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  cost  six  and  six-tenth  cents  per  pound. 

The  cattle  sold  at   05} 

Gross  gain   |721  03 

Cost  of  feed   378  72 

Net  gain  for  sixteen  steers   342  31 

Net  gain  for  each  animal   21  39 

These  experimcBts  indicate  a  profit  in  handling  beef  cattle  that  will  be  received 
much  better  than  any  individual  experience  I  might  forward.  They  also  justify  the 
statement  that  we  can  just  as  well  expect  to  make  money  from  feeding  good  cattle 
as  any  adjunct  to  good  farming  in  Greene  Comity. 

Had  I  cotnc  before  this  iiistitute  last  year  with  the  subject  of  wheat,  and  said 
that  in  a  few  months  the  price  would  advance  thirty-three  per  cent,  and  that  before 
another  year  the  rahie  of  wheat  would  be  more  than  double  that  of  com,  you  would 
have  tyronounced  me  a  fool  and  later  a  prophet. 

Beef  cattle  to-day,  hare  about  as  few  friemis  as  wlieat  had  one  year  ago,  and 
yet  we  have  just  as  good  reasons  to  expect  to  see  them  assume  their  proper  value 
and  even  lead  tiie  meat  interests. 


(Read  at  the  Pickaway  Coanty  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  WilHamsport,  Jan.  27  and  28, 1896.] 

The  discoverers  and  conquerers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  found  here  no 
domesticated  sheep  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  in  their  own 
countries,  but  found  instead  a  wild  sheep  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
they  were  thought  by  many  to  be  a  species  of  deer. 


THE  SHEEP. 


Bt  p.  T.  GSARHART,  CEmcuEVUxs,  O. 
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The  domesticated  sheep  were  first  introduced  on  this  continent  by  Columbus 
in  1493,  and  in  1736  there  were  over  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  in 
the  Mexican  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  alone. 

Sheep  husbandry  had  by  this  time  become  very  important  and  profitable  in 
all  settled  portions  of  the  continent. 

A  noted  writer  in  his  treatise  on  the  sheep,  says:  "Until  the  introduction  of 
the  Merinos  into  North  America  little  that  was  satisfactory  could  be  affirmed  of 
the  sheep  of  any  part  of  this  country. 

Many  portions  of  the  United  States  and  even  of  Canada  possessed  advantages 
for  the  breeding  of  sheep  that  were  not  surpassed  in  Europe. 

The  country  was  undulating  or  hilly — ^the  inclosures  more  extensive  than  in 
the  best  breeding  districts  of  England — almost  every  pasture  furnished  with 
running  water,  and  sheltered  more  or  less  by  trees  against  the  summer  sun,  yet 
the  sheep  were  of  the  commonest  kind. 

There  was  a  prejudice  against  their  meat,  a  prejudice  against  them  altogether, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  district  in  which  the  wool  was  fit  for  any  but  the  coarser 
kinds  of  fabrics. 

It  might  have  been  thought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  to  foster 
a  prejudice  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  her  colonies  might  be  as  dependent  as 
possible  upon  her;  and  particularly  that  her  woolen  manufactures  might  then 
find  a  ready  sale.  Accordingly  the  American  sheep,  although  somewhat  different 
in  various  districts,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  coarse  kind  of  Leicester,  and  those  were 
originally  of  British  breed. 

Merino  sheep  were  first  brought  to  America  in  1793  by  a  wealthy  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  William  Foster,  who  "smuggled"  and  brought  home  with  him  three 
sheep — one  male  and  two  females. 

Pure -bred  Southdowns  were  first  successfully  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1803,  by  Dr.  Rose,  of  New  York. 

Other  breeds  were  being  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year  ISOf, 
and  among  them  were  the  Arlington,  Ancon  or  Otter,  Tunis  or  Barbary,  New 
Leicester  or  Bake  well,  the  Marengo,  Texel,  Friesland,  Tees  water,  Devonshire  and 
Lincolnshire. 

In  1810  and  1811  about  twenty  thousand  Merino  sheep  were  imported  int« 
the  United  States,  and  some  were  sold  as  high  as  nine  hundred  dollars  a  piece. 

At  this  time  (1810-11)  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  about 
seven  milhon  sheep;  consequently  the  increase  was  very  great  until  1815  and 
1816,  at  which  time,  because  of  the  low  price  of  wool,  entire  flocks  were  destroyed. 
But  about  1820  woolen  manufactures  revived  and  attention  was  again  directed  t« 
the  raising  of  sheep;  and  since  then  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
this  country;  it  has  not,  however,  been  all  sunshine,  ease  and  big  profits,  for  in 
the  years  1846  to  1855,  because  of  the  ruinous  low  prices  of  wool,  the  total  number 
of  sheep  was  allowed  to  diminish  more  than  one-half. 

Durinp  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  was  a  great  demand  for  wool,  and  it 
brought  as  high  as  one  dollar  per  pound;  then  came  the  relapse  in  1867,  when 
thousands  of  sheep  were  slaughtered  for  their  pelts. 

One  year  ago  there  were  in  the  United  States  over  forty-seven  millions  of 
sheep;  to-day  there  are  about  eight  millions  less,  and  the  sheep-owner  seems  to  be 
just  holding  on  to  the  business  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  or  for  the  pleasure  there 
is  in  it.  And  let  me  emphasize  the  word  pleasure;  for  it  really  affords  me  ffreat 
pleasure  to  feed  and  handle  my  small  flock  of  Shropshires. 

But  there  r.re  other  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  raising  of  sheep;  one  is  the  ability,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  animal,  to 
convert  the  produce  of  the  farm  into  a  highly  concentrated  fertilizer. 

The  Italian  proverb,  "a  sheep  is  the  best  dung  cart,"  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
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thirty-six  pounds  of  sheep  excreta  are  equal  as  a  fertilizer  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
ordinary  larm-yard  manure,  being  richer  in  nitrogenous  substances  than  that  of 
the  cow  or  horse,  ranking  next  in  ammonia  and  richer  in  the  phosphates  than 
guano  or  the  droppings  of  fowls.  They  are  also  great  scavengers,  often  eating 
weeds  and  coarse  herbage;  they  will  nip  the  leaves  and  small  branches  from  almost 
every  shrub  and  weed,  entirely  ridding  our  pastures  of  many  troublesome  weeds 
and  plants 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  test  that  they  will  eat  of  one  hundred  and  forty  kinds 
of  herbage  which  other  farm  animals  refuse. 

They  are  powerful  digesters,  thereby  destroying  the  vitality  of  everything  they 
consume,  and  thus  they  do  not,  like  cattle,  scatter  foul  seeds  behind  them,  while  from 
food  eaten  they  extract  more  nutriment  than  any  other  animal. 

There  is  less  danger  of  losing  life  or  limb  while  among  them,  feeding  and 
handling  them,  than  any  other  stock;  and  they  do  not  require  any  more  care  or 
attention  than  the  other  farm  animals  should  receive;  they  should  have  dry,  clean 
sheds  in  which  to  spend  the  nights  and  wet  days  in  winter,  and  the  hot  days  in 
summer;  cold  does  not  hurt  them,  but  heat  and  dampness  are  injurious  to  the 
sheep  and  a  source  of  loss  to  the  owner;  they  must  have  a  supply  of  clean,  fresh 
water  convenient,  and  salt  placed  where  they  can  have  free  access  to  it;  pulverized 
rock  salt  is  the  best  and  the  most  economical. 

In  order  to  keep  a  supply  of  clean  salt  within  reach  of  the  flock,  I  made  a. 
trough  eight  feet  long,  twelve  inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep,  and  a  box 
or  hopper  of  the  same  length,  like  the  grain  box  on  a  drill,  except  that  it  must 
be  open  at  the  bottom.  Set  this  box  in  the  center  and  about  one  inch  up  from  the 
bottom  of  trough  and  fasten  securely;  fill  the  box  with  salt,  and  the  sheep  will 
do  the  rest. 

In  summer  I  keep  tar  on  the  sides  of  .  box  where  the  sheep  will  get  it  on 
their  noses  when  licking  for  salt,  and  thus  torment  the  flies  some  while  they  are 
tormenting  the  sheep. 

The  food  necessary  for  their  maintenance  is  grass,  clover  hay  and  corn,  and 
perhaps  I  might  add  beets  or  apples. 

To  be  sure  you  must  keep  on  the  lookout  for  flies,  ticks,  dogs  and  paralysis. 
From  the  last  named,  I  last  summer  lost  three  of  my  best  ewes  before  I  found  a 
x-emedy;  which  was  simply  to  remove  them  to  another  pasture,  after  which  I  did  not 
lose  a  single  one. 

I  have  the  lambs  come  in  February  and  March.  I  consider  one  early  lamb  is 
worth  as  much  as  two  late  ones. 

To  shear,  I  place  the  sheep  upon  a  table  made  trough  shaped  on  the  top  and 
high  enough  that  I  •^-n  stand  up  straight  and  work  with  ease  and  comfort.  But  I  da 
not  shear  until  wrri  weather  in  May,  when  all  danger  of  chilling  rains  is  past 
I  do  not  try  to  hold  a  hcep  by  catching  it  by  the  wool  or  the  legs,  nor  do  I  ever  tie 
one  to  shear  it. 

The  wool  should  be  perfectly  dry,  cut  from  the  body  and  limbs  smooth  and; 
clean  and  tied  in  nice,  compact  bundles;  use  nothing  but  wool  twine  and  wrap  twice- 
around  the  fleece. 

Don't  put  bells  on  your  sheep,  or  if  you  have  them  on,  I  ask  it  as  a  favor  in 
behalf  of  the  sheep  that  you  leave  them  oflf  at  the  next  shearing.  I  believe  it  is  a 
practice  that  belongs  to  the  age  of  horned  milk-cows. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  if  you  want  the  nicest,  most  healthful  and  cheapest  meat 
in  the  world,  you  have  but  to  dress  properly  a  fat  Shropshire  lamb  and  you've  got  it. 


A.  R. 
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POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 


By  captain  W.  H.  TAGLKY,  Hamlbt,  O. 


[Read  at  the  Fanners'  Institute,  held  at  Mt.  Carmel.  Feb.  10  and  11, 1896.) 


In  these  days  of  business  depression,  low  prices  and  general  discouragement, 
it  behooves  the  farmer  to  turn  aside  from  his  well-beaten  paths,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  the  bread  and  butter  Droblem  by  other  and  untried  methods. 
Not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a  straw,  but  by  legitimate, 
honest,  continued  effort.  To  many  a  farmer  the  poultry  business  as  an  appendix 
to  his  regular  farm  work  would  certainly  be  an  innovation.  At  this  time  poultry 
raising  is  among  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  country.  It  has  passed 
its  experimental  stage,  when  those  engaged  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  cranks,  af- 
flicted with  the  hen  fever.  The  business  has  grown  to  be  one  of  immense  pro- 
portions, it  Is  founded  upon  legitimate  profit,  and  its  permanency  is  well  assured- 
Its  profits  are  as  staple  as  are  those  of  wheat  or  corn,  without  the  quality  of  being 
cornered  by  exchange  gamblers,  or  of  becoming  the  bait  for  bulls  and  bears.  Ihere  is 
•absolutely  nothing  little  or  trivial  about  the  poultry  business,  and  no  one  need  be 
^ashamed  of  it.  At  its  foundation  is  the  enormous  annual  production  and  con- 
sumption of  eggs  and  fowls,  two  of  the  most  agreeable  and  wholesome  foods 
known  to  man.  Comparatively  few  people  realize  the  magnitude  and  value  of  the 
.  yearly  egg  and  poultry  productions  of  this  country.  The  United  States  produces 
in  a  single  year  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dozen  eggs,  which,  including 
•.those  used  by  the  producers,  allows  one  hundred  and  forty  per  capita,  and  which, 
at  an  average  price  of  ^ixteer  cents  per  dozen,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
million  of  dollars,  if  to  this  be  added  the  money  value  of  the  poultry  production, 
the  amount  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  product. 

.  Besides  this  we  paid  last  year  three  million  dollars  for  European  eggs  and 
two  million  dollars  for  eggs  imported  from  Canada.  Ought  we  not  to  save  this 
item  of  five  million  dollars  for  ourseJv.s  and  cease  to  import  eggs? 

Farmers,  generally,  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  neglected  to  add  poultry- 
keeping  in  a  skillful  or  scientific  way  to  their  general  farming  business — they  have 
been  content  with  the  old  mongrel  fowl  of  the  long  ago,  which  by  continual  in- 
Cbreeding  and  lack  of  proper  attention,  has  lost  whatever  desirable  qualities  it  may 
have,  at  one  time,  possessed.  His  flocks  roam  at  will  over  the  farm  and  highway, 
as  much  at  home  in  his  neighbor's  fields,  garden  or  door-yard  as  any  where.  And 
here  I  wish  to  remark,  that  no  greater  nuisance  confronts  the  way-side  or  village 
•dweller  than  these  same  uncouth  flocks  of  plebeian  ancestry,  with  their  acknowledged 
ability  to  fly  and  scratch.  The  law-making  power  of  the  state  should  be  invoked, 
to  require  every  owner  to  restrain  and  care  for  his  chickens  and  turkeys,  geese 
.already  being  subject  to  the  estray  law. 

Poultry  raising  requires  time  and  attention  to  details.  Wholesome  food  in 
sufficient  ciuantities,  fresh  water  and  comfortable,  clean  quarters — ^and  without  time 
and  care  what  profit  or  success  comes  in  any  line  of  eflFort?  Neither  can  you 
properly  care  for  your  poultry  by  proxy.  The  man-of-all-work  upon  your  farm, 
while  perfectly  competent  and  satisfactory  in  his  daily  routine,  may  be  utterly  in- 
competent to  feed  the  chickens,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  not  knowing  how, 
as  by  want'Of  caring  how.  While  you  are  looking  for  and  anticipating  profit  it  will 
add  greatly  to  your  interest  *f  you  can  see  beauty,  grace  and  elegance  in  your 
feathered  family.  « 

As  to  profits,  the  poultry  journals  are  filled  with  the  accounts  of  production 
and  sales  of  the  great  poultry  farms  of  the  New  England  States  especially.  I  have  jt« 
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read  ot  a  Rhode  Island  duck  farm  where  eighteen  thousand  ducklings,  weighing 
£fty-four  tons,  were  raised  and  sold  during  the  past  season,  at  splendid  profits; 
and  of  nother,  whose  net  profits  on  seven  hundred  ducks  were  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars.  And  what  would  you  think  of  selling  a  spring  chick  weighing  four 
pounds  for  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  and  a  five  and  a  half-pound  roaster  for  two 
dollars  and  twenty  cents?  These  prices  and  profits  are  not  exceptional  cases, 
but  are  in  the  range  of  probability  among  scientific  poultry  men  who  make  the 
raising  of  fine  poultry  a  specialty.  As  a  matter  of  course  such  ducks  and  chicks 
were  as  fine  as  silk,  yellow-skinned,  clean-picked,  plump  and  fat,  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  blue-skinned,  bone-and-sinew  specimens  so  frequently  seen  in  our 
markets  and  which  sell  at  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  bringing  sixteen  to  twenty 
•cents  each.  But  until  the  demand  in  our  markets  shall  require  such  high  grade 
poultry  and  until  we  shall  have  been  educated  up  to  its  production,  such  prices  and 
profits  as  I  have  quoted  are  as  far  from  us  as  are  the  South  African  diamond 
fields  or  the  Alaskan  gold  mines.  It  is  asserted  by  different  poultry  men,  that  the 
natural  product  at  regular  market  prices  of  a  well-disposed,  well-cared  for  hen  is 
worth  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  a  year,  leaving  the  owner  from  one  dollar  to  two 
dollars  net  profit.  My  own  experience  accords  with  this  estimate.  Assuming 
proper  care  and  attention  and  comfortable  quarters,  the  main  factors  which  enter 
into  the  matter  of  profit,  are  feed  and  breed.  All  calculations  of  profit  in  the 
poultry  business  are  based  entirely  upon  thoroughbred  stock,  which  fact  I  wish 
to  emphasize.  Every  argument  made  in  favor  of  thoroughbred  blood  in  stock  of 
any  kind,  applies  with  equal  force  to  your  domestic  fowls,  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
to  expect  the  best  returns  from  a  dairy  of  Pennyroyal-cows,  or  a  drove  of  razor- 
backed hogs  as  to  expect  profit  from  a  flock  of  dung-hill  fowls.  Fowls  have  always 
benn  the  companion  of  man  in  all  of  his  stages  of  existence — always  contributing 
largely  to  his  food  supply.  When  first  domesticated,  or  by  whom,  is  past  finding 
out.  The  original  home  of  the  chicken  is  Asia,  the  ancestors  of  our  breeds  were 
natives  of  India  and  the  Asiatic  islands,  where  the  jungle  fowl,  the  same  type, 
still  flourishes  as  prey  for  the  hunter.  The  chicken  in  all  of  its  history  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  facility  with  which  different  species  will  unite  and  produce 
fertile  offspring,  a  peculiarity  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable  to  mankind. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  quality  and  supplementing  the  laws  of  natural  selection 
and  survival  of  the  fittest,  by  the  art,  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men,  who  have 
devoted  their  talents  in  this  direction,  we  have  as  the  result  our  present  breeds  of 
magnificent  thoroughbred  fowls.  Two  general  types  have  contributed  as  founda- 
tion for  these.  The  large  breeds  as  Cochin,  Brahma  and  Langshan  have  been 
produced  upon  the  Jago  type.  These  and  their  numerous  varieties  are  termed 
Asiatics.  They  are  all  grand  fowls,  having  certain  typical  characteristics,  such 
as  large  plump  bodies,  abundant  plumage  and  feathered  legs  and  toes.  Each  of 
these  breeds  is  admired  and  valued  for  some  distinct  quality.  From  the  Javan  type" 
we  have  the  Leghorn,  the  Spanish  and  the  Minorcas,  called  the  Mediterranean  fowls. 
They  are  all  distinguished  for  their  superior  laying  qualities,  and  in  this  regard 
are  unexcelled.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  small  bodies  and  superabundant 
prowth  of  comb  and  tail  feathers,  especially  in  the  male.  Two  Japan  cocks  were 
tjxhibited  at  the  Columbian  exposition,  in  very  tall  bamboo  cages,  with  tail  feathers 
ten  and  a  half  and  six  feet  in  length,  showing  to  what  an  extent  a  single  feature  may 
be  perfected.  The  Polish,  the  Hamburg  and  the  game  are  all  of  the  Javan  type. 
These,  while  classed  as  fancy  fowls,  are  in  no  wise  lacking  in  utility;  to  their 
beautiful  plumage,  and  odd  features  they  add  the  quality  of  being  good  egg  pro- 
ducers. All  these  breeds  with  their  numerous  families  and  varieties  have  been 
"bred  and  improved  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  until  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
-acme  of  perfection  had  been  reached.  Not  so.  however.  American  inventive 
genius,  always  on  the  alert  for  new  and  better  things,  evolved  out  of  the  material 
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at  hand  the  two  famous,  all-purpose  American  breeds,  the  Wyandotte  and  the 
Plymouth  Rock.  At  the  present  time  these  two  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  fowls  for 
the  American  farmer.  Among  the  recommendations  they  bring  being  good  layers 
of  large,  fine-flavored  eggs,  good  size,  plump  and  yellow-skinned,  fine  plumage, 
easy  to  control  and  for  the  table  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  The  standard 
weight  of  these  breeds  is  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  Asiatics.  They  are  better 
lajers  and  have  clean  legs  and  feet.  It  would  have  been  un-American  to  manu- 
facture breeds  with  feathers  on  their  legs.  Profit  in  the  poultry  business  is  confined 
principally  to  two  features,  eggs  and  early  hatched  chicks  for  broilers  and  roasters. 
In  order  to  make  a  business  of  raising  early  hatched  chicks  resort  must  be  had  to 
artificial  incubation  and  brooding.  The  modern  incubator  is  now  an  almost  perfect 
machine,  doing  its  work  with  such  certain  regularity  as  to  excite  our  wonder 
and  admiration.  Artificial  hatching  is  an  old  art,  dating  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
ages,  once  more  proving  the  proverb,  that  there's  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
Egyptians  have  practiced  it  so  long  that  their  hens  have  completely  abandoned 
that  part  of  their  work  and  hatching  to  them  is  a  long  lost  art.  In  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Cairo  of  recent  date,  he  says:  ** Artificial 
hatching  is  here  a  regular  industry  and  its  professors  form  a  close  corporation, 
handing  down  their  secrets  from  father  to  son.  For  three  months,  February,  March 
and  April  their  time  is  wholly  absorbed  by  constant  attention  at  their  incubators 
These  incubators  are  simply  long  huts  made  of  sun-dried  brick  with  mud  for  mortar 
and  arc  heated  by  fires  made  from  the  dried  excrement  of  their  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.  No  thermometers  arc  used,  the  attendant  judging  the  degree  of  heat  by  the 
heat  of  his  own  skin.  These  incubators  have  a  capacity  of  from  three  hundred 
thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand  each  per  season.  As  soon  as  hatched  the  chicks 
are  sold  to  women  whose  business  it  is  to  raise  them  to  selling  age.  A  moderate 
estimate  oi  the  number  of  fowls  thus  hatched,  raised  and  consumed  by  Egypt's 
seven  million  people  is  forty-five  million,  or  six  and  a  half  per  capita.  A  short 
supply.''  Cross-bred  thoroughbred  fowls  are  the  kind  most  commonly  used  in  this 
country  lor  the  production  of  first-class  broilers  and  roasters. 

Eggs  are,  to  be  sure,  an  all  the  year  round  crop,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
oilier  farm  crops.  They  are  universally  popular  as  a  diet,  an  egg  being  in  itself 
a  complete  food.  Winter  eggs  have  heretofore  afforded  more  profit  than  those 
of  other  seasons  of  the  year.  To  have  winter  eggs,  you  must  feed  for  eggs  and  not 
for  fat.  Have  your  pullets  hatched  not  later  than  April  for  the  large  breeds  and 
not  later  than  June  for  the  smaller  ones.  Grow  them  to  maturity  by  proper  feed  and 
care  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  begin  to  lay  in  November  and  continue 
laying  through  the  winter.  Old  hens  begin  to  moult  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
and  for  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  days  thereafter  are  not  in  condition  to  lay. 
For  this  reason,  mainly,  old  hens  are  not  to  be  considered  for  winter  layers.  You 
must  feed  especially  for  eggs.  The  hen  is  literally  an  egg  machine,  her  chief 
purpose  in  life  being  the  production  of  eggs.  Like  any  other  machine,  she  must  be 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  with  which  to  manufacture  her  products.  Her 
instinct  teaches  her  how  to  select;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  within  her 
reach  that  which  she  requires,  and  eggs  will  be  abundant.  To  produce  an  egg  the 
hen  must  have  a  certain  kind  of  food  for  the  yolk  or  fat  portion,  known  as 
carbonaceous;  for  the  white  she  needs  rich  food  for  nitrogen  from  which  she 
makes  albumen,  and  for  the  shell  she  must  have  lime.  Feed  regularly,  that  is  at 
abont  the  same  time  each  day.  The  morning  meal  should  consist  of  a  hot  mash 
the  chief  ins^redient  of  which  is  wheat  bran  or  shipstuffs,  with  a  small  portion  of 
mifldliiigs  and  corn  meal;  tal)le  scraps,  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips  may  be  mixed 
with  this  feed.  Season  with  a  little  salt  and  an  occasional  red  pepper.  At  noon 
scatter  a  little  grain  of  any  kind  except  corn  among  the  litter,  where  the  hens  will  be 
obliged  to  scratch  for  it.    I  frequently  give  mine  two  or  three  sheaves  of  oats 
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for  seventy-five  hens  for  a  noon  feed.  At  night  feed  about  all  the  whole  corn  they 
will  eat,  as  it  serves  both  as  food  and  fuel  during  the  long  cold  night.  Whole 
wheat  is  also  an  excellent  food  at  night.  In  addition,  they  must  have  daily  some 
green  food,  as  growing  rye,  cabbage,  turnips  or  clover.  Green  bone  cut  or  pounded 
is  one  of  the  very  best  articles  of  food  both  for  growing  chicks  and  laying  hens.  A 
meat  ration  two  or  three  times  a  week,  an  abundance  of  fresh,  clean  water  at  all 
times  and  plenty  of  sharp  grit  are  indispensable.  Milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  noon  feed  or  given  at  any  time  except  during  the  hot 
weather,  when  tyrotoxicon,  or  toxic  acid,  sometimes  develops  and  causes  death 
to  the  fowls  and  chicks.  Eggs  are  flavored  by  the  food  on  which  the  hens  feed. 
Those  fed  on  putrid  meats,  decayed'  vegetables,  musty  grain  and  from  a  dirty 
surface  will  lay  eggs  not  fit  to  eat.  The  drinking  vessels  should  also  be  kept  clean 
and  the  water  pure  and  constantly  before  them.  It  is  surprising  how  much  water  a 
flock  of  hens  will  drink  in  a  day.  Water  is  one  of  the  principal  substances  in  an 
egg.  The  egg  market  has  sympathized  this  season  with  the  general  depression 
in  prices  of  farm  supphes,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  betterment  until  the  shop  door 
shall  again  be  opened,  the  furnace  fires  lighted,  labor  everywhere  employed  and 
foreign  competition  again  shut  out.  The  demand  for  fresh  eggs  is  greatly  curtailed 
because  of  the  competition  of  cold  storage  and  other  stale  eggs. 

The  dishonest  practice  of  preserving  cheap  summer  eggs  for  the  winter  market 
and  selling  them  for  fresh  is  likely  to  meet  the  fate  of  all  other  impure  food 
through  the  operation  of  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  state.  Not  only  in  cities  where 
advantage  of  cold  storage  may  be  had,  but  all  through  the  country  merchants 
and  farmers  resort  to  all  manner  of  schemes  to  keep  the  summer  egg  in  its  shell 
for  the  winter  market,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  sellers  of  such 
eggs  will  be  obliged  to  label  them  stale,  and  boarding  houses  and  restaurants  using 
them  be  compelled  to  put  up  a  sign,  "stale  eggs  used  here,"  as  in  the  case  of 
oleomargarine.  Both  the  broiler  and  the  egg  features  of  the  poultry  business 
being  most  profitably  conducted  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  before 
farm  work  proper  begins,  there  is  no  reason  why  many  farmers  who  need  to  add 
to  their  incomes  should  not  themselves  engage  in  this  occupation  and  not,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  impose  upon  the  already  overtasked  wife  the  care  of  the  farm 
poultry.  In  addition  to  the  profit  derived,  it  affords  the  relief  of  having  something 
to  do  during  the  dreary  winter  days. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  us  all.  that  "The  best  laid  plans 
of  men  and  mice,  gang  aft  aglee,"  and  after  having  arranged  all  things  according 
to  regulation  methods,  not  neglecting  feed,  breed  or  any  other  essential  thing,  yet 
the  measure  of  profit  in  the  poultry  business  as  a  farm  adjunct,  will  be  determined 
^y  your  patience,  your  painstaking  industry  and  your  economical  management. 


No  doubt  some  of  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  assert  that  as  good  butter  can  be 
made  in  the  old  fashioned  way  as  with  the  modern  creameries.  In  taking  this 
side  of  the  question  I  would  not  advise  you  by  any  means,  to  still  continue  in  the 
old  way.    I  will  admit  that  it  requires  much  more  labor,  nor  is  it  the  kind  of  labor- 
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that  will  leave  you  plenty  of  leisure  for  rest,  reading  or  visiting,  etc.  It  can  be 
done,  but  not  in  the  haphazard  way  that  some  attend  to  it.  Do  not  understand  me 
as  being  opposed  to  creameries,  separators,  swing  churns  or  any  other  late  im- 
provements along  this  line,  for  I  certainly  think  all  are  grand  inventions,  and  will 
gladly  hail  the  day  when  a  creamery  will  be  running  in  our  own  community;  but 
we  cannot  all  have  these  modern  inventions  or  do  not  for  some  reason,  and  it  is 
to  this  class  that  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  butter  making. 
I  have  not  the  time,  nor  do  I  begin  to  know  all  about  it.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
we  all  make  good  butter.  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  that  (in  her  own  opinion) 
did  not?   But  do  the  majority  make  as  good  as  they  might? 

It  is  true,  we  have  very  little  encouragement  from  our  merchants  for  any  extra 
pains  we  may  take  in  having  it  attract  both  eye  and  taste  of  consumer,  as  it  is  all 
dumped  into  one  keg  and  Mrs.  B.  gets  as  much  for  her  axle  grease  as  Mrs.  C 
gets  for  her  extra  rolls.  Now  there  are  several  essentials  in  good  butter-making; 
first  of  all  is  good  butter  cows,  second,  feeding  for  butter,  then  follows  a  combination 
of  things;  milking  regularly,  cooling  milk  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  summer 
using  plenty  of  hot  water  and  sunshine  on  all  milk  pails  and  crocks,  (for  that  is 
what  we  still  use,  hoping  to  get  out  of  the  ruts  as  soon  as  convenient) ;  in  fact  prac- 
ticing clean iness  from  the  time  cows  go  into  the  bam  until  you  market  your  butter. 
As  I  have  said  before,  we  set  our  milk  in  crocks,  cooling  it  in  pails  before  taking 
to  the  cellar,  by  setting  them  in  tubs  of  cold  water,  stirring  it  while  cooling,  which 
takes  only  a  very  fev^  minutes.  This,  of  course,  increases  labor  but  raises  the  cream 
quicker  and  helps  to  assure  solidity  m  the  butter;  as  some  one  has  said  helps 
it  to  stand  up  the  year  round.  We  are  very  careful  to  stir  our  cream  thoroughly 
and  often  while  it  is  ripening  and  never  add  any  to  it  the  day  it  is  to  be  churned. 
We  like  the  cream  to  become  a  little  sour  before  churning;  we  also  aim  to  have  it 
evenly  ripened  so  as  to  have  the  butter  uniform;  and  right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Jersey  cow  excels  all  others  in  making  uniform  butter,  although  uniform 
butter  can  be  made  from  any  good  butter  cow,  but  it  requires  more  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  maker. 

Some  argue  that  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  churn  you  use,  this  may  be  true 
but  I  believe  there  is  more  in  the  condition  of  the  cream  than  in  the  churn.  Some 
let  the  cream  stand  too  long  before  churning  until  it  becomes  almost  rancid  and  in 
doing  this  you  not  only  have  less  butter  but  of  a  very  poor  quality.  As  to  salting 
and  working  butter  I  try  as  nearly  as  possible  to  use  one  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound 
of  butter  using  the  best  dairy  salt  I  can  get  and  working  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
grain  but  enough  to  extract  the  butter  milk  from  it.  The  churning  certainly  must 
be  attended  to  at  the  proper  time  to  obtain  best  results;  anything  that  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  make  good  butter, 
than  it  does  to  make  poor  butter  but  more  care  and  perhaps  a  little  more  skill.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  make  and  market  butter,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
private  customers.  After  you  have  succeeded  in  making  good  butter  you  should  be 
very  careful  where  you  keep  it  until  it  is  marketed,  for  butter  is  very  susceptible  to 
odors  from  oils  or  vegetables,  this  will  apply  to  the  consumer  as  well.  I  have  known 
extra  fine  butter  to  become  tainted  in  a  very  short  time  by  being  kept  close  to  vege- 
tables or  in  an  illy  ventilated  cellar. 

Now  if  any  farmer*s  wife  or  daughter  can  get  any  thing  out  of  this  little  talk 
that  will  help  her  I  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  my  effort  in  preparing  this  paper. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS.— THEIR  BENEFITS,  DEFECTS  AND  SOME 
HINTS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  T.  F.  LONGENECKER,  Dayton,  O. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  a  well  developed  system  of  agriculture,  and  know- 
ing that  this  can  be  attained  only  through  the  general  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
engaged  therein,  the  central  government  established  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  first  this  Department  dealt  largely  with  statistics,  which  were  distributed  to  all 
who  applied,  and  sent  out  seeds  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  having  varieties  tested. 

Finding  that  more  than  statistics  was  needed,  the  following  divisions  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  have  been  made: 

Weather  Bureau.  Division  of  Agriculture,  Ornithology,  Mamology,  Entomol- 
ogy. Botany.  Vegetable  Pathology,  Pomology,  Forestry,  and  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

By  act  of  congress  the  general  government  aided  in  the  establishment  of  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges  and  later  in  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

The  experiment  stations,  by  putting  the  results  of  scientific  research  into  practical 
form  and  by  having  specialists  in  botany,  entomology  and  pomology,  who  not  only 
devote  their  time  to  studies  and  experiments  in  their  specialties,  but  who  come 
to  our  farms  and  gardens  and  aid  in  the  solutions  of  the  various  problems  that  are 
constantly  perplexing  us,  have  put  themselves  in  very  close  connection  with  the 
farmer.  In  tests  of  varieties,  if  we  are  content  to  wait  until  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periments can  be  made  known,  the  experiment  station  stands  as  a  monitor  between 
the  farmer  and  the  unscrupulous  advertiser  of  novelties. 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  named  we  have  as  a  further  incentive  to  farmers 
the  county  and  state  fairs.  At  the  county  fairs,  where  properly  managed  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  industrial  pursuits  and  where  not  subverted  to  gambling 
and  other  immoral  practices,  the  patrons,  and  this  includes  persons  of  nearly 
all  pursuits,  have  opportunities  for  learning  by  observation  and  comparison  what 
can  and  should  be  done  in  any  community. 

The  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic,  the  merchant  and  the  laborer,  the  farmer 
and  the  housewife,  the  hortulturist  and  the  gardener,  the  horseman  and  the  dairy- 
man, the  breeder  of  swine  and  the  shepherd,  the  poultryman  and  the  apiarist,  the 
artist,  and  the  teacher  may  all  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  fair  and  gain  from 
others  valuable  information  that  is  applicable  to  their  own  work.  This  should  be  the 
primary  object  of  the  fair  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  where  diverted  from  this 
purpose  the  fairs  are  a  failure  financially.  If  not  conducted  with  worthy  motives 
they  should  fail  and  that  they  do  fail  is  only  a  proof  of  the  good  judgment  and 
morality  of  the  classes  to  which  the  mismanagers  look  for  patrons. 

4 At  an  ideal  fair  the  merchant  can  advertise  his  wares  and  make  acquaintances; 
the  manufacturer  can  give  ocular  proof  of  the  claims  he  makes  in  regard  to  his 
goods:  the  laborer  may  learn  of  many  economical  things  for  household  use;  the 
mechanic  has  opportunities  for  examining  the  finished  products  in  his  line  of  work, 
and  thus  perfecting  his  knowledge  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  his  labor;  the 
progressive  teacher  has  opportunities  for  showing  the  result  of  intelligent  work  in 
the  schoolroom  and  thus  aiding  in  a  more  rapid  development  of  mind,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  do  justice  to  teachers  when  we  say  no  stronger  appeal  for  their  aid,  than 
this,  can  be  made  to  them. 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  farmer  in  his  relationship  to  the  fair.  The  fair  should 
appeal  to  his  pride  and  to  his  interests  for  a  full  display  of  the  productions  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  thus  showing  to  the  world  that  in  the  rapid  improve- 
»cnts  now  transpiring  in  all  pursuits  the  farmer  is  abreast  with  all  other  industrial 
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callings.  A  man  who  does  not  aid  in  imparting  knowledge  cannot  receive  much  oi 
it  himself.  By  taking  the  best  of  his  products  there  and  exhibiting  them,  he  arouses 
within  himself  a  stronger  interest  in  and  a  greater  disposition  to  study  the  very 
best  his  neighbor  can  accomplish  than  he  possibly  could  in  any  other  way. 

There  are  many  surprises  in  store  for  the  man  who  exhibits  at  the  fair.  If  he 
is  excelled  by  his  neighbor  he  may  learn  wherein  he  has  failed  and  thus  correct  his 
«rrors  and  render  his  own  labors  more  effective.  If  he  excels  his  neighbor  he  not 
only  gives  him  these  opporunities  for  improvement  but  arouses  within  himself 
a  desire  to  maintain  his  excellence  and  this  means  more  study  and  more  improve- 
ment. 

A  man  may  be  growing  a  variety  of  grain,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  that  he  supposes 
is  par  excellence,  but  when  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  others,  see  that  they  excel 
it  in  quality,  and  he  learns  by  conversation  with  the  producer  that  they  excel  it  in 
yield,  or  he  may  also  learn  by  observation  that  varieties  of  which  he  had  formed 
a  very  favorable  opinion  by  reading  and  hearsay  and  which  he  had  intended  planting, 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  value  with  the  old  varieties  that  he  has  been  growing  for 
years.  Thus,  if  he  is  excelled  by  others,  he  learns  of  improvements  in  methods 
of  cultivation,  or  how  to  make  a  profitable  investment  in  other  varieties.  If  he  ex- 
cels, he  may  be  saved  from  making  unprofitable  experiments  and  investments. 

With  the  progressive  farmer  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  constant  study  of  the 
comparitive  values  of  different  methods  and  varieties.  The  values  of  good  methods 
do  not  vary  so  much  in  a  given  locality  as  do  the  values  of  varieties.  The  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  Ohio  pursue  nearly  the  same  methods  when  their  soils  are  similar. 
The  variations  in  profitable  methods  arc  usually  caused  by  variations  in  soils  and 
these  variations  may  occur  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  comparitive  value  of  different  varieties  may  vary  materially  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, owing  to  altitude  and  different  soils,  and  again,  the  same  varieties  that  are 
found  the  most  valuable  in  Northern  Ohio  may  not  be  the  most  valuable  in  South- 
ern Ohio,  even  though  they  are  grown  upon  similar  soils. 

When  making  a  study  of  varieties  at  fairs  the  farmer,  or  the  man  who  plants 
only  for  family  use,  should  never  lose  sight  of  these  facts.  Get  acquainted  with  the 
exhibitors,  especially  if  they  are  growers  of  the  products  they  exhibit,  and  make  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  these  things.  Usually  they  are  men  enthusiastic  in  their  voca- 
tions, and  will  cheerfully  give  information. 

They  in  their  turn  will  question  you,  and  there  is  a  fair  exchange.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  being  repulsed.  The  only  men  who  will  do  that  are  the  men  who  gather 
their  products  for  exhibition  in  the  same  manner  as  hucksters  gather  their  goods. 
Even  these  men,  hucksters  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  able  and  willing  to  give 
valuable  information.  The  honest  exhibitor  is  just  as  anxious  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance as  you  are  to  make  his.  In  these  days  of  active,  driving  competition  we 
cannot  afford  to  disregard  these  sources  of  information. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  attending  a 
good  fair.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  offer  a  word  of  criticism  and  advice  which,  if 
it  does  not  directly  reach  the  ears  of  fair  managers,  may  through  the  demands  of 
farmers  have  its  influence  upon  them. 

The  managers  should  exhibit  business  forsight  in  selecting  honest,  competent 
judges  who  are  specialists  in  their  lines,  and  should  have  their  names  published 
in  connection  with  the  class  of  exhibits  upon  which  they  are  to  pass.  Honest 
exhibitors  and  intelligent  patrons  of  the  fairs  demand  this. 

Every  argument  is  against  the  usual  haphazard,  picked  up,  prominent  citizen, 
good  fellow,  judge  system.  There  would  be  about  the  same  chance  for  a  competent 
decision  being  rendered  when  an  ordinary  farmer  is  to  pass  upon  the  intricacies 
of  an  electric  motor  as  where  the  average  oflfice  man  is  to  pass  upon  a  class  of  fine 
hor«;e'i  or  other  improved  stock;  and  the  same  can  be  truthfully  said  of  any  other 
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class  of  products  where  the  judges  tre  not  practical  breeders  or  handlers  of  the 
classes  they  arc  to  pass  upon.  Nor  does  the  trouble  end  here;  in  truth  it  has  only 
begun. 

The  breeder  who  has  bred  and  fed  his  exhibition  stock  for  years  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  trickster  or  the  novice,  and  the  man  who  pays  his  good  money 
to  get  to  see  the  show  of  stock,  in  order  to  learn  something  of  improved  stock 
and  improved  types,  leaves  the  ground  disgusted  and  uninstructed.  The  only  re- 
deeming feature  connected  with  the  whole  farce  is  that  the  management  sinks 
into  disrepute. 

This  system  of  judging  is  practiced  in  no  other  departments  save  that  of  the 
farmer  and  breeder.  The  machinist  has  competent,  practical  men  supplied  him, 
who  are  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  mechanics,  to  pass  upon  his  exhibits;  the  artist's 
labors  are  passed  upon  by  a  judge  who  is  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the  easel  and 
brush. 

In  nearly  every  department,  excepting  that  of  stock,  the  exhibits  should  be  ar- 
ranged and  classified  by  a  specialist.  By  this  method  exhibitors  are  often  prevented 
from  entering  excellent  specimens  under  wrong  names  and  thus  depriving  them- 
selves of  premiums  that  the  same  article  would  justly  receive  if  properly  entered. 
By  classification  an  individual  can  readily  see  whether  he  has  his  varieties  properly 
entered,  labeled  and  located.  The  patrons  of  the  fair  can  readily  locate  and  study 
any  special  variety,  learn  where  and  under  what  conditions  it  was  grown,  of  its 
variations  in  different  localities  and  thus  arrive  at  a  definite  knowledge  of  how  it 
would  likely  succeed  with  them. 

Where  products  are  properly  classified  we  avoid  the  delay  and  confusion  that 
invariably  ensue  where  each  of  the  exhibitors  must  carry  separately  every  article 
of  his  exhibit  to  the  awarding  judge.  Where  the  exhibitors  carry  their  products 
to  the  judge  for  his  decision  they  of  course  know  that  he  sees  the  owner  with  his 
products. 

Any  man  is  likely  to  see  superior  merits  in  an  article  which  he  owns  that  others 
fail  to  detect,  and  when  one  article  out  of  a  dozen  or  more  secures  the  premium, 
some  of  the  owners  of  the  other  articles  are  very  apt  to  accuse  the  judge  of 
partiality,  and  before  he  gets  through  a  long  list,  a  wrangling  ensues  that  is  exas- 
perating to  those  connected  with  it  and  amusing  to  spectators. 

Where  classification  is  practiced  the  judge  need  not  and  is  not  supposed  to  know 
the  owner  of  a  single  article. 

Classify  the  articles  properly  and  then  have  competent,  honorable  men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  classes  upon  which  they  are  to  pass,  pay  them,  and  claim  their 
best  services,  these  are  the  only  remedies  for  these  evils. 

The  time  was  when  the  fair  was  looked  upon  as  a  time  of  mere  recreation — a 
time  when  the  people  could  come  together  for  pastime  and  association — but  now  the 
Iwr  has  come  to  be  a  great  object  lesson.  Fairs  should  move  intelligently;  the 
people  have  begun  to  think  correctly,  and  the  oldtime  slipshod  methods  are  being 
ignored  in  every  line  of  life. 

Fair  managements  must  be  kept  in  line,  and  remember  that  the  exhibition  is  half 
of  the  show.  No  matter  how  attractive  the  grounds  or  how  thoroughly  the  fair 
is  advertised,  if  the  industrial  interests  are  made  the  tail  of  a  kite  that  men  inter- 
ested in  gambling  are  trying  to  fly  the  fair  should  and  will  sooner  or  later  come  to 
grief. 

We  have  spoken  of  fairs  in  general.  Let  us  now  turn  to  our  State  Fair,  which 
may  truly  be  called  an  ideal  fair.  If  the  benefits  of  the  county  fairs  are  those  already 
named,  how  much  greater  are  those  of  the  State  Fair,  for  it  attracts  men  and  pro- 
^cts,  not  from  one  section  of  the  state,  but  from  all  and  from  other  states. 

Located  on  beautiful  grounds  with  all  the  conveniences  for  both  exhibitors  and 
patrons  that  skilled  labor  can  produce  and  money  procure. 
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Each  department  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  selec* 
ted  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  that  work,  each  class  of  products  or  exhibits  ia 
charge  of  a  specialist  in  that  line,  and  the  awarding  judges  specialists  in  their  lines, 
and  some  of  them  men  of  national  reputation. 

In  the  horse  department  we  find  twenty-two  breeds  and  classifications. 

In  cattle  eleven  different  breeds. 

In  sheep  ten  breeds  or  classifications,  in  swine  ten  breeds  or  classifications^ 
in  chickens  sixty-one,  ducks  nine,  geese  five. 
I  will  simply  name  the  other  departments. 
Agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Woman's  departments. 
Merchandise,  music,  etc. 

Each  of  the  last  three  occupy  a  seperate  building,  covering  one  half  acre  o{ 
ground,  and  two  of  these  buildings  having  two  floors. 
Department  of  fine  arts. 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment  and  note  a  few  of  the  contents. 

Are  you  interested  in  ornithology?  Here  is  a  collection  of  all  birds  found  in 
Ohio.  It  is  the  triumph  of  taxidermy.  The  same  can  be  said  of  fishes;  an  edu- 
cational  display  of  school  work,  works  of  art,  and  mechanical  drawings.  Here  one 
could  profitably  spend  hours,  but  we  have  not  the  time. 

Let  us  go  to  horticultural  hall  in  which  are  three  departments  that  I  have  not  yet 
named — agricultural,  horticultural  and  floral;  also  the  honey  exhibit  and  maple 
exhibit.  Here  is  an  exhibit  of  maple  products  made  by  the  same  association  of 
manufacturers  that  secured  the  first  premium  at  the  Columbian  exposition  at 
Chicago. 

Do  you  desire  a  knowledge  of  weeds  that  interfere  with  your  farm  work?  The 
state  experiment  station  has  them  neatly  arranged  and  labeled  with  both  their  botan> 
ical  and  common  names. 

Are  insects  rendering  your  labors  profitless  on  the  farm?  Here  they  are  with 
their  entomological  names,  ofttimes  more  formidable  than  the  insect  itself,  and  their 
common  names.  Their  life  history  is  given  and  the  methods  of  destroying  thcra. 
Here  are  shown  matured  fruits  that  were  sprayed  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  fungous  diseases,  in  comparison  with  the  unsprayed  fruits.  A  comparative 
yield  of  varieties  of  potatoes  is  shown  and  you  soon  conclude  that  there  are  many 
of  them  that  no  gaudily  illustrated  catalogues  or  alluring  descriptions  will  tempt 
you  to  plant.  In  this  same  connection  is  also  shown  the  result  of  extensive  fertilizer 
tests  on  potatoes  with  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used  and  the  increased  or  diminished 
yield. 


is  displayed  on  tiers  running  along  the  sides  and  south  end  of  the  building  and 
consists  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  cereals  and  vegetables  grown  on  the  farm 
and  garden.  These  are  selected  by  experienced  growers  and  collectors,  and  are 
tastefully  arranged  by  skillful  exhibitors  working  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent superintendent.  This  exhibit  includes  individual  entries  and  collections 
and  county  exhibits  of  agricultural  products. 


is  located  next  the  middle  aisles  and  occupies  two  spaces,  each  fifteen  feet  wide 
by  two  hundred  feet  long.  The  fruits  are  classified  so  that  patrons  of  the  fair 
may  compare  the  different  varieites.  and  may  also  learn  how  any  of  them  succeed 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBIT 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBIT 
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Courteous  attendants  are  always  in  readiness  to  answer  questions,  for  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  these  exhibits  instructive  as  well  as  attractive. 

With  its  varied  soils  and  climate,  Ohio  produces  as  great  a  variety  of  fruit  as 
any  state  in  the  Union.  This  is  what  enables  it  to  make  as  fine  a  horticultural 
exhibit  as  is  held  at  any  other  State  Fair.  The  number  of  plates  of  fruit  exhibited 
is  usually  between  three  and  four  thousand. 

THE  COUNTY  EXHIBITS 

in  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  which  county  competes  with  county,  not  so 
much  for  the  premium  offered  as  for  the  honor  of  excelling,  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  and  character  of  the  display. 

THE  nOKAl,  EXHIBIT. 

In  the  very  center  of  the  building  are  streams  of  running  water  falling  over  a 
grotto,  on  which  are  growing  ferns  and  other  plants.  To  the  north  and  south  of 
this,  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  building,  are  long  beds  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  arranged  by  experts  who  have  had  many  years  of  experience  as  superinten- 
dents of  such  displays. 

The  cut  flowers  are  arranged  on  tables  at  one  side  of  the  main  display  of  flowers. 
Among  these  are  shown  each  year  thousands  of  gladioli  from  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  in  America. 

HORTICUIvTURAL  JlAl,l,. 

The  farm  products,  fruits  and  flowers  shown  in  this  hall,  would  if  compactly 
arranged  in  a  row  one  foot  wide,  extend  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  yet  it 
is  possible  for  one,  by  walking  twice  around  the  hall,  to  carefully  examine  any 
specimen  in  either  department. 

To  stand  at  the  end  of  this  hall  and  look  upon  the  vast  array  of  products,  each 
class  a  complement  of  the  others,  to  see  them  with  all  their  varied  forms  standing 
in  strong  relief  and  to  note  the  harmonious  blending  of  colors  is  to  stamp  upon  the 
memory  a  picture  that  can  never  be  effaced.  It  is  a  collection  of  nature's  products 
suggestive  of  comfort,  beauty  and  refinement  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

There  all  classes  of  agriculturists  have  an  informal  reunion  every  year.  There 
good  will  and  sociability  intermingled  with  exchanges  of  information  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  There  friends  meet  annually  with  kind  greetings  and  separate,  wishing 
each  other  God's  blessing  till  they  meet  again. 

Friends,  can  you  afford  to  miss  these  golden  opportunities? 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHARITY  IN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

BY  MISS  HEI.EN  G.  MOOREHEAD. 
[Read  at  the  Greene  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Xenia,  Feb.  7  and  8, 1896.J 

Before  beginning  this  paper,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  contains  but  very 
little  original  work.  The  facts  and  theories  bearing  upon  modern  charity  have  been 
collected  from  sociologists  whose  long  experience  and  great  talent  gives  tlicm  the 
right  to  command  attention  and  consideration. 
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Especial  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Herbert  Mills,  late  of  Cornell  University, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  to  Mr.  Ayers, 
late  head  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
James  H.  Hyslop,  fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  problem  of  charity  in  the  modem  world  is  vastly  more  complicated  than 
people  commonly  suppose.  Formerly  it  needed  only  two  elements;  on  the  one 
hand,  the  tender-heartedness  of  the  giver;  on  the  other,  the  poverty  of  the  re- 
ceiver. *'Lct  us  all  recognize  the  beautiful  impulse  this  work  represents,  an  impulse 
which  dates  its  historical  beginning  to  the  birth  of  Christianity."  The  time  forbids 
to  trace  the  downfall,  the  corruption  of  this  first  pure  spirit.  How  the  monasteries, 
feeding  their  hungry  hordes  every  day;  how  a  rich  church,  in  a  pure  community, 
gradually  pauperized  every  country  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the 
new  English  poor  laws,  in  1831,  that  the  last  vestiges  of  these  evils  were  in  a  way 
to  disappear.  And  now,  just  as  in  the  last  fifty  years  our  methods  of  trade  have 
been  so  transformed  by  steam  and  telegraph  that  the  sailing  vessel  to  the  Indies 
and  the  merchant's  letter  of  advice  seem  like  ancient  history,  so  the  whole  problem  of 
charity  has  been  transformed.  A  community  ought  to  be  just  as  willing  to  adopt  the 
most  scientific  and  advanced  methods  in  charity,  provided  they  are  good,  as  to 
adopt  the  electric  light  or  the  telephone. 

The  problem  of  poverty  is  one  of  the  darkest  which  modern  civilization  has 
to  face.  The  sociologist  makes  a  keen  distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism. 
He  uses  the  latter  word  in  a  peculiar  way,  never  applying  it  to  those  persons 
who  show  a  disposition  to  help  themselves,  who  are  made  destitute  by  sickness, 
lack  of  work,  or  insufficient  wages.  So  that  it  is  really  the  problem  of  pauperism 
which  concerns  us.    What  are  some  of  its  causes? 

These  causes  are  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Associated  Charities  in 
Baltimore.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  Incapacity  for  work,  and 
inefficiency  are  the  most  common  ones.  Intemperance  ranges  but  from  one-fifteenth 
to  one-fifth  per  cent,  in  producing  pauperism,  immorality  being  a  far  more  potent 
factor;  thriftlessness  and  laziness  must  also  be  added  to  our  list.  Last  of  all,  a 
very  important  cause  lies  in  the  homely  old  saw,  "Poor  folks  have  poor  ways." 
There  is  a  sad  lack  of  wisdom  shown  in  the  common  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and 
very  often  a  lamentable  want  of  common  sense.  Perhaps  these  people  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  much  judgment.  But  in  the  use  of  money,  in  laying  up  a  few 
dollars  for  a  rainy  day,  how  woefully  little  there  is!  Then  the  children  in  such 
families  have  no  home  life;  they  come  to  regard  abject  dependence  as  a  natural 
thing.  In  a  few  years,  there  is  another  generation  of  paupers.  Then  in  this  class, 
intemperance  is  a  frequent  cause  of  poverty.  Accidents  are  common,  and  sickness 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  producing  such  a  state  of  affairs  And  so 
we  have  the  typical  pauper  family,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  dependent  on 
charity.  In  factory  towns  like  ours,  enforced  idleness  through  the  periods  when 
the  mills  close  down  is  a  large  factor.  Of  course  the  greatest  number  of  paupers 
comes  from  the  class  known  as  unskilled  labor.  It  is  with  this  class  that  our  own 
town  has  largely  to  deal.  And  it  may  be  said  in  advance  that  the  problem  of  un- 
skilled labor»is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  ever  confronts  the  charity  worker. 
By  unskilled  labor  is  meant  that  class  which  can  never  do  much  more  than  to  break 
stone,  or  sort  over  waste.  These  people  must  of  course  have  relief.  But  there  are 
many  ways  and  methods  of  giving.  What  relief  is  best  and  wisest?  The  principle 
underlying  all  charitable  work  is  loving  kindness.  Scientific  organizations  clinK 
to  this  as  their  watch-word,  though  their  motives  are  often  misunderstood.  And 
in  this  motto  of  loving  kindness  may  be  expressed  the  ambitions  and  desires  of 
fvcry  faithful  charity  worker. 

We  will  first  consider  the  provision  made  by  the  city  for  its  poor.  As  we  all 
^<now,  the  public  relief  is  largely  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustees. 
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Then  there  is  the  county  infirmary,  the  indigent  soldiers'  fund,  the  G.  A.  R., 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  the  Benevolent  Association,  and  each  church  (of 
which  there  are  fourteen  in  the  city),  tries  to  care  for  its  own  poor.  In  addition, 
there  is  always  individual  charity. 

The  people  of  our  city  and  vicinity  are  noted  for  charitable  and  benevolent 
works,  and  we  are  rightly  proud  of  the  fact.  Now,  let  us  look  a  little,  and  see 
just  how  much  we  spend.  Our  population  may  be  estimated  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  people;  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  say  ten  thousand,  and  then  we 
shall  err  on  the  right  side. 

The  figures  given  have  been  carefully  taken  from  the  city  books.  Those  for 
1895  cannot  yet  be  obtained : 
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$1,200  -  1,500 

00 
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00 
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This  does  not  include  the  County  Infirmary,  which  was, 

in  1894, 

Hence,  we  have  our  total,  for  public  and  private  relief,  for  1894,  exclusive  of 
any  other  organizations  which  assist  their  members,  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
and  three  dollars.  These  figures  teach  their  own  lesson.  From  taxation  alone 
about  seventy  cents  an  individual  is  allowed  to  our  population. 

The  money  raised  by  the  city  goes  for  out-door  relief;  this  means  coal, 
groceries,  doctors'  bills,  shoes  for  school  children,  clothing  and  funeral  expenses. 
Striking  ofi^  these  last  three  items,  for  which  about  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  is 
expended,  we  can  then  say  that  the  remainder,  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  dollars,  was  expended  entirely  for  out-door  relief. 

There  is  not  a  person  here  to-day  who,  in  some  way  or  other,  does  not  per- 
form work.  Women  have  the  cares  of  a  house,  and  responsibilities  which  are 
much  more  trying,  which  require  much  more  strength  of  character  than  we  might 
suppose.  The  gentlemen  present  must  perform  mental,  if  not  manual  labor.  We 
are  glad  and  proud  to  belong  to  the  great  army  of  the  world's  producers;  we 
would  not  be  idle  consumers  if  we  could.  \nd  yet,  we  put  a  premium  on  vice  and 
idleness,  and  sometimes  crime,  by  helping  the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike,  and  by 
giving  public  out-door  relief  for  which  we  do  not  get  an  equivalent  in  sound, 
honest,  hard  work. 

I  know  that  as  a  rule  the  officials  who  administer  public  out-door  relief  use 
their  best  judgment,  and  fulfill  their  trust.  But  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  and 
nothing  else.  A  system  so  pernicious— this  giving  something  for  nothing — that  the 
great  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  cut  it  off  long  since  with  scarcely  a 
day's  notice.  And  then  what  happened?  Were  there  not  long  lines  of  starving 
wretches  besieging  the  windows  of  private  charities?  Nothing  of  the  sort  oc- 
curred. For  a  few  months  there  was  an  increased  pressure  on  private  charities; 
but  they  had  organized,  formed  the  Associated  Charities,  in  anticipation  of  just 
such  a  demand.  That  is  how  the  first  Associated  Charity  Society  in  the  United 
States,  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  came  into  being.  Only  for  a  few  months  did  the  in- 
creased demand  continue.    It  soon  shrank  to  a  very  small  figure,  and  so  continued. 

Why  do  the  large  cities  and  progressive  towns  abolish  public  out-door 
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lelief?  Because,  more  than  anything  else,  it  pauperizes  people.  All  summer  long 
the  pauper  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  constant  expectation,  neither  toiling  nor 
spinning.  When  winter  comes,  the  county  sends  coals  and  groceries,  and  he  has 
free  soup.  Take  a  swarm  of  bees  to  a  tropical  country;  they  soon  discover  that 
winter  never  comes.   They  change  their  habits  and  cease  to  lay  up  honey. 

In  this  connection  some  experiences  of  towns  that  tried  free  soup-houses  may  be 
given.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  hard  winter  of  1893,  people  wondered  what  was 
lo  be  done  for  the  poor.    I  quote  verbatim  from  their  report,  which  says: 

"Shall  there  be  relief  to  the  able-bodied  without  work?  No,  was  the  unanimous 
response.  Should  there  be  free  soup-houses?  Emphatically  no!  was  the  con- 
clusion on  this  point  Experience  had  taught  that  relief  without  work  was 
demoralizmg,  and  that  free  soup-houses  were  vicious." 

In  the  second  place,  out-door  relief  soon  passes  from  a  temporary  to  a  perma^ 
!ient  arrangement.  During  the  floods  in  Cincinnati,  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Charities  says,  many  families  were  given  provisions  who  had  never  before  had 
aid.  The  next  winter,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  these  families  came  for 
assistance.    Constant  supply  is  sure  to  create  a  demand. 

Third — A  willing  pauper  is  very  near  a  thief. 

Fourth — It  requires  an  amount  of  discrimination  in  cases,  that  is  practically 
impossible  when  the  work  is  done  by  public  officials. 

Fifth — Orders  calling  for  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  good  for  the  luxuries. 

Sixth — Out-door  relief  is  very  expensive.  There  is  almost  always  a  deficit  io 
the  fund.  Let  us  see  just  how  much  it  costs  us  per  capita,  allowing  for  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand,  that  we  may  err  on  the  right  side. 

In  1894,  we  expended  seventy-six  cents  per  capita  for  out-door  relief  alone. 
The  city  of  Boston  spends  twenty-five  cents  per  capita.  New  York  City  forty- 
three  cents,  Chicago  twenty-two  cents.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  for  the  eight 
months  of  1895,  out-door  relief  has  been  reduced  in  our  city  more  than  one-half. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  probable  cost  per  capita  of  thirty-eight  cents  for  this  year. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story.  But  the  most  significant  lesson  of  all  is,  that 
while  our  city  out-door  relief  has  been  reduced  more  than  one-half,  no  one  has 
starved  to  death  in  our  midst  nor  has  there  been  any  unusual  distress. 

It  is  impossible  for  officials,  however  conscientious  they  may  be  in  performing 
their  duty,  to  relieve  without  investigation,  and  not  help  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike.  It  is  not  their  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  a  system  so  bad  that  our  State  of  Ohio 
enacted  a  law  about  two  years  ago.  The  law  reads,  that  any  able-bodied  man  who 
has  received  aid,  has  to  work  on  public  parks  or  highways  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  official  until  the  debt  is  discharged. 

As  I  have  said  before,  if  out-door  relief  were  abolished  in  our  town,  the  demand 
would  have  to  be  met  by  a  thoroughly  organized  charitable  society.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose out-door  relief  will  ever  be  abolished  in  Xenia.  We  shall  continue  to  carry 
this  constant  load,  as  one  of  our  poor  officials  terms  it,  costing  anywhere  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

But  dropping  this,  let  me  ask  if  we  need  an  Associated  Charity  Society  in  our 
town?  In  the  smaller  places  it  has  been  found  best  to  adopt  a  modification  of  the 
Associated  Charities  as  found  in  large  cities,  and  to  call  it  "The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society." 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  instances  of  consitutional  pauperism  which  impose  upon 
a  generous  public?  I  will  read  just  five  cases.  I  could  read  twenty,  but  will  not  tax 
your  patience  so  long. 

fi)  It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  see  thirty  able-bodied  men  in  the  township 
clerk's  office,  waiting  for  orders. 

A  certain  man  had  some  property  left  him.  on  which  was  owing  a  few 
dollars.    He  sold  out  his  interest,  bought  an  old  horse  and  wagon,  and  took  his 
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family  oil  Jaunts  through  the  country  in  summer,  returning  here  in  the  winter.  He 
probably  appreciated  the  remark  made  by  one  of  our  well-known  business  men, 
"Xenia  is  a  good  place  for  poor  folks." 

c)  A  certain  family  got  six  orders  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  an  order,  by 
sending  out  different  members.  They  were  discovered  sitting  together  at  one 
table,  feasting  on  the  luxuries  obtained  by  their  combined  and  honest  efforts. 

d)  A  man  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  back  pay.  He  bought  a 
gold  watch  and  solid  gold  bracelets  for  his  wife,  and  so  spent  every  cent.  He  has 
twelve  dollars  pension  a  month,  four  dollars  from  the  Indigent  Soldiers'  Fund,  and 
help  from  the  trustees,  yet  his  family  sent  in  an  urgent  call  to  the  Ladies*  Benevolent 
Association. 

€)  A  woman  reported  that  her  son,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  ashamed  to 
hunt  work  on  account  of  his  clothes.  After  three  successive  calls,  armed  with  a 
large  bundle  of  clothing,  the  visitor  concluded  that  a  suit  which  was  good  enough 
to  loaf  in,  would  also  answer  for  working  purposes. 

These  case  have  a  plain  moral. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  five  objects: 

1.  It  acts  only  upon  knowledge  gotten  through  investigation. 

2.  To  relieve  worthy  need  promptly,  fittingly  and  tenderly. 

3.  To  prevent  unwise  alms  to  the  unworthy. 

4.  To  raise  into  independence  every  needy  person,  where  possible. 

5.  To  make  sure  that  no  children  grow  up  to  be  paupers. 

Its  rules  are  few  and  simple.  (1)  Every  department  of  its  work  shall  be  com- 
pletely severed  from  all  questions  of  religious  belief,  politics  and  nationality. 
(2)  No  aid  shall  ever  be  given  without  thorough  investigation.  (3)  It  must  encourage 
thrift,  self-dependence,  and  industry,  through  friendly  intercourse,  advice  and 
sympathy,  and  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  It  must  try  to  raise  the  needy 
above  the  need  of  relief,  prevent  begging  and  imposition,  and  diminish  pauperism. 
(4)  The  society  shall  appoint  a  board  of  friendly  visitors,  whose  duties  shall 
be  to  be  friends  indeed  to  the  poor  families  which  come  under  their  charge;  to 
elevate  the  home  life,  teach  cleanlmess  and  thrift. 

I  believe  that  with  a  little  help  from  the  town,  and  from  the  funds  which 
the  people  of  Xenia  so  generously  give,  such  a  society  could  do  much  toward  solving 
our  difficult  problem  of  charity.  The  experts  to  whom  I  have  written  say  that  our 
condition  is  unusually  complicated.  We  have  a  colored  population  in  the  East 
End,  and  a  colony  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  West  End. 

If  we  do  not  approve  of  organized  charity  in  our  town,  there  are  a  few  prac- 
tical points  to  be  remembered.  That  it  is  as  unkind  as  dangerous  to  give  something 
for  nothing,  our  poor  officials  will  be  the  first  to  admit.  That  money  should  never 
be  given  directly  to  poor  people.  For  half  of  what  we  spend  for  out-door  relief,  we 
could  have  a  fine  work-room  and  wood-yard,  where  every  one  who  wants  an  honest 
living  should  be  able  to  obtain  it.  In  regard  to  the  many  paupers  who  live  like 
parasites  on  the  tax-payers  of  our  community,  there  is  no  better  guide  than  the 
wise  precept  of  Scripture,  "If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

In  this  connection,  the  generous  plan  of  one  of  the  infirmary  directors,  by 
which  he  gives  a  load  of  wood  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  cut  it,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  help  the  poor  in  heart,  in  mind,  and 
in  estate.   To  A«?P, — ^but  it  is  criminal  to  pauperize  a  single  human  being. 
#  We  will  now  glance  briefly  at  charitable  work  in  the  country.   The  poor 
people  with  whom  those  who  dwell  in  the  country  have  to  deal  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  classes:   Ambulanters  and  tramps. 

That  floating  population  which  travels  through  the  country  in  wagons  is  called 
ambulanters  by  Mr.  Flynt,  and  I  have  adopted  his  classification  for  want  of  a 
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better  name.  They  are  unusually  numerous  throughout  Ohio;  and  when  they  reach 
a  town  or  hamlet,  the  children  are  sent  out  to  beg.  The  thrifty  housewife  cannot 
resist  their  appeals,  and  we  honor  her  generosity.  Let  us  look  at  the  lives  of  these 
people,  and  see  what  they  do  with  the  alms  given  them.  Most  of  them  are  incon- 
ceivably vicious;  they  deprive  their  children  of  all  educational  advantages,  and 
trade  on  a  generous  public.  The  best  plan  is  to  require  some  labor  from  the  head 
of  the  family  in  return  for  a  supply  of  food. 

Experience  is  a  severe  mistress,  but  she  is  perhaps  the  most  capable  of  all  the 
instructors  to  which  the  sons  of  men  must  submit.  No  wliere  is  practical  experience 
of  more  value  than  in  chariitable  and  philanthropic  work. 

So  whtn  a  Boston  philanthropist  wished  to  study  the  tramp  problem,  he  took 
to  the  road  in  good  earnest  for  eight  months,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
brotherhood  of  tramps.  A  large  brotherhood,  for  it  comprises  an  army  of  fifty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men,  for  the  most  part  stalwart  and 
young. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Flynt  gives  as  to  why  men  become  tramps,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  love  of  liquor.  As  to  this  he  says:  "If  the  tramps  of  America  could 
be  freed  from  tlie  bondage  into  which  whisky  has  brought  them,  there  would  not 
be  very  many  vagrants  in  the  country." 

2.  The  county  jail,  owing  to  the  promiscuous  herding  of  boys  and  homeless 
wanderers  with  criminals. 

3.  Tlie  tough  and  rough  element  in  villages  and  towns. 

4.  The  comparatively  innocent  but  misguided  pupils  of  the  reform  school. 

There  is  not  space  to  quote  largely  from  his  interesting  account  about  tramp- 
camps  in  the  woods,  where  to  fifty  vagabonds  there  are  twenty  empty  beer  kegs 
lying  around  in  the  grass,  and  how  a  skillful  tramp  can  beg  from  fifty  cents  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  averaging  a  dollar. 

"I  once  attempted,"  says  Mr.  Flynt,  "to  see  just  how  many  dinners  I  could  get 
inside  the  ordinary  dinner  time,  and  in  just  an  hour  and  a  half  I  returned  to  the 
hang-out  with  three  bundles  of  food,  besides  three  dinners  already  disposed  of. 
I  could  have  continued  dining  indefinitely,  had  not  my  capacity  been  limited." 

Work  is  the  last  thing  a  real  tramp  ever  means  to  undertake.  For  every 
voluntary  vagrant,  there  is  a  voluntary  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  aptly  said,  that  the  American  people  can  have  just  as  many  tramps 
as  they  will  pay  for. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  people.  How  cruel,  how 
hard  it  seems  to  send  any  one  away  without  giving  something  to  eat.  But  the 
trouble  is  with  the  indiscriminate  giving:  it  would  be  inhuman  to  refuse  aid  to  the 
sick  or  the  old,  but  certainly  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  regard  to  strong, 
able-bodied  men.  In  charity  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  to  give  something  for 
nothing  is  very  harmful,  both  to  the  recipient  and  the  donor.  Good,  honest  work, 
for  which  equivalent  wages  shall  be  paid,  is  the  best  thing  to  furnish.  When  people 
realize  that  indiscriminate  giving  is  almost  as  bad  as  not  giving  at  all,  our  charities 
will  be  on  a  much  sounder  and  saner  plane. 

Some  points  may  be  given  which  will  suggest  perhaps  the  practical  solution 
of  this  tramp  problem: 

1.  Stop  lodging  tramps  in  police  stations.  Since  the  citizens  of  Springfield. 
Ohio,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  tramps  tickets,  which  they  take  to  the 
labor-yard,  where  in  return  for  honest  work  they  get  a  good  meal,  the  number  of 
tramps  has  diminished  more  than  one-half.  If  such  a  plan  could  be  pursued  in 
our  city,  instead  of  the  disgraceful  show  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  tramps 
lodged  in  the  police  station  during  one  month,  we  should  perhaps  have  something 
like  seventy-eight. 
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2.  If  we  must  keep  them  in  the  police  stations,  seperate  them  from  the 
criminal  section. 

3.  Adopt  a  careful  system  of  registration. 

4.  Wherever  these  people  are  lodged  require  labor  of  some  kind  as  an  equiva* 
lent.  Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  spend  what  he  has  begged  or  earned,  and 
then  be  taken  in  for  free  lodgings  at  public  expense? 

5.  Let  communities  or  counties  join  together  and  establish  labor  stations 
where  every  honest  applicant  may  find  temporary  occupation  and  not  be  obliged 
to  choose  between  starving,  begging  and  stealing. 

6.  Let  them  join  also  in  founding  places  of  detention,  under  whatever  name, 
to  which  incorrigible  vagrants  may  be  committed  for  indeterminate  periods,  and 
where  they  may  both  learn  to  work  and  overcome  the  habit  of  idleness.  It  is  a  habit 
easy  to  acquire  and  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

Never  give  money  to  beggars,  or  to  poor  families.  There  is  almost  always  a 
sense  of  degradation  which  accompanies  the  gift,  and  too  often  it  is  entirely 
wasted.  See  that  good,  suitable  clothing  and  provisions  are  furnished,  but  never 
give  money.  We  do  not  need  more  charity,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  we  needed  better 
directed  charity.  It  is  easier  to  send  a  load  of  wood  to  the  needy,  than  to  go  and 
investigate  their  true  wants.  Not  alms,  but  a  friend,  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
charity  worker.  Which  is  easier,  which  calls  for  more  loving  kindness,  a  few 
visits,  the  leaving  of  a  few  orders,  or  the  constant  watching  over  a  family, 
summer  and  winter,  teaching  self-respect,  cleanliness,  the  careful  use  and  prepara- 
tion of  food?  These  may  seem  small  points,  but  the  happi.iess  of  the  home  de- 
pends on  them.  Individual  effort  is  what  we  need,  the  patient  work  which,  with 
tact,  and  not  scolding,  remembers  that  the  poor  man's  hovel  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  rich  man's  drawing-room,  and  works  accordingly.  We  live  in  what  may  be 
called  a  notably  Christian  community.  But  it  cannot  be  that  people  know  what 
sordid  and  wretched  lives  their  poor  brothers  and  sisters  lead.  Where  are  our 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls?  Where  is  our  industrial  school,  and  where  is  our  work* 
room,  where  such  articles  as  the  poor  can  make,  are  placed  on  sale? 

Says  Dugdale:  "I  am  informed  that  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  was  raised 
in  two  days  to  purchase  a  rare  collection  of  antique  jewelry  and  bronzes  recently 
discovered  in  classic  ground,  forty  feet  below  the  earth.  I  do  not  hear  of  as 
many  pence  being  offered  to  fathom  the  depths  of  our  civilization,  however  rich 
the  yield." 

Does  not  a  splendid,  noble  work  lie  in  the  grasp  of  every  man  and  woman, — 
the  faithful  exercise  of  a  loving  charity  that  shall  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves? 
As  the  state  rests  on  the  family^  so  charity  depends  on  individuals;  and  the  more 
they  freely  give  their  best,  the  sooner  shall  we  see  charity  as  wise  as  it  is  beneficent 


{Read  at  the  Greene  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Xcnia,  Feb.  7  and  8, 1808.] 

It  is  scarcely  worth  my  while  to  attempt  to  show  the  advantages  derived  from 
a  daily  mail  in  the  country  districts;  they  are  conceded  by  all.  The  one  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  cities  and  towns  have  over  the  country  is  in  the  matter  of  mail. 
Overcome  this  difficulty  and  you  will  largely  overcome  the  rush  of  the  country 
population  to  the  towns  and  cities. 


FREE  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. 


By  O.  E.  BRADFUTE,  Ckdarville,  O. 
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There  is  no  one  class  that  really  requires  a  daily  mail  more  than  the  farmer. 
There  is  no  one  who  requires  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  as  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  loses  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  because  he  has  not  access  to  a  daily 
market  report  when  he  most  needs  it. 

The  stockman  who  is  situated  a  distance  from  the  postoffice  is  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  him  who  receives  his  mail  daily. 

This  is  an  agricultural  nation.  The  majority  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
nation  is  produced  by  the  farmer.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  nation 
ij  produced  by  the  farmer.  Our  imports  are  paid  for  by  our  exports.  The  greater 
part  of  the.  revenue  to  run  the  government  is  raised  by  a  tariff  on  our  imports. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers  pay  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  If,  then,  the  farmer  pays  the  larger  part  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  government,  why  should  he  be  the  last  one  whose  benefit  is  to  be 
considered? 

There  is  no  class  of  people  who  so  quietly  sit  back  and  *'pay  the  fiddler,**  while 
the  other  fellow  dances,  as  the  farmer.  Both  sides  seem  to  enjoy  it,  too.  Let  the 
farmer  demand  his  rights. 

I  am  told  that  free  rural  mail  delivery  is  impracticable.  One  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly practical  business  men  this  government  has  ever  had  at  the  head  of  the 
Postal  Department  did  not  think  so.  Let  me  quote  from  General  Wananiaker 
who  did  so  much  to  prove  that  it  was  not  only  practical,  but  unjust  that  it  should 
not  be  put  into  use.  In  his  report  of  18f)2  he  says  on  the  subject  of  country  free 
delivery: 

"A  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  October  1,  1890,  authorized  the 
postmaster-general  to  test  'at  small  towns  and  villages'  the  practicability  and  ex- 
pense of  extending  the  free  delivery  system  to  offices  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes,  and  other  offices  not  now  embraced  within  the  free  delivery.  The  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  taken  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  free-delivery  serv- 
ice, was  appropriated  for  the  experimental  service.  This  departure  was  at  once 
successful.  The  ten  thousand  dollars  appropriated  yielded  net  proceeds  of  over 
three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  due  to  the  increased  business  that  was  caused, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  postmasters  of  the  offices  experimented  with  were  raised  in 
the  aggregate  over  one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  For  a  similar  cause  tho 
departure  was  so  popular  that  when  it  was  feared  that  the  appropriation  might 
not  be  continued  by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  private  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  people  in  more  than  one  of  the  affected  communities  by  which  the  service 
should  be  continued,  whether  or  no;  but  the  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  granted  and  the  experiment,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added,  continues  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

"The  forty-six  communities  experimented  with  varied  in  population  from  three 
hundred  persons  to  five  thou«iand,  and  while  it  has  been  village  free  delivery  and  only 
rural  as  it  reached  out  into  the  surrounding  country,  the  expectation  has  been  that  the 
very  general  extension  of  the  system  would  be  permitted  and  that  a  free  delivery  grad- 
ually leading  up  to  univrsal  might  be  put  well  under  way.  If  anything  is  to  be  done 
outside  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  beyond  carrying  the  mail  bags  to  the  postotlices 
and  there  emptying  them  (for  the  people  to  look  out  for  their  letters  as  convenience 
l)ermits  them),  it  would  seem  that  no  better  method  of  beginning  could  be  found  than 
the  present  one.  Indeed,  the  popularity  of  the  experiments  and  the  sound  business 
results  prove  this.  The  old  system  is  really  colonial.  It  takes  pay  for  delivering 
letters  without  delivering  them.  It  obliges  people  to  go  or  send  for  mail,  and  that 
means,  in  the  winter  or  stormy  seasons  and  for  families  of  aged  people,  the  depriva- 
tion of  going  without  letters  and  periodicals  (hardly  less  valuable)  that  lie  in 
postof!ices  for  long  periods  not  called  for.  We  shall  look  back  with  astonishment 
before  many  years  that  the  present  system  had  to  be  suffered  so  long. 
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"The  concentration  of  labor  which  would  be  involved  in  the  employment  of  one 
person  to  do  what  formerly  required  perhaps  fifty  to  do  is  a  great  business  ad- 
yantagc  to  the  rural  dweller.  It  is  a  great  business  advantage  to  the  local  paper 
to  obtain  regularity  and  economy  in  its  daily  service,  to  the  city  weekly  or  the  daily, 
and  even  to  the  periodical.  It  would  mean  even  more  than  this  to  the  social  lii'e,  for 
correspondence  would  be  stimulated  and  reading  would  be  encouraged,  and  the 
long  evenings  lightened  and  the  long  working  days  brightened.  The  farmer  re- 
ceives his  periodicals,  his  prices  current,  his  special  information  that  he  desires. 
The  grown-up  children  stay  at  home  more  readily  and  the  old  place  is  every  way 
made  happy.    The  family  is  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"The  experiments  have  mainly  related  to  villages,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  been  a 
daily  service  and  it  has  cleared  a  profit.  It  is  easy  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
free  delivery  can  be  inexpensively  extended  further  and  further;  and  it  ought  to  be 
done,  whether  it  pays  a  profit  to  the  Department  or  not.  As  the  frequency  of  the  de- 
liveries increases  and  the  service  seems  to  pay  its  way,  if  a  daily  visit  is  too  ex- 
pensive, let  the  service  begin  with  a  tri-weekly  or  semi-weekly  service;  only  let  it 
begin.  The  agitation  for  good  roads  would  be  quickened  incalculably,  for  wagon 
and  horseback  travel  would  not  only  of  necessity  have  to  be  made  more  easy,  but 
the  bicycle  would  be  brought  into  requisition.  Good  roads  as  well  as  frequent  and 
regular  mail  facilities  mean  a  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  enhancement 
of  values  and  a  local  and  widespread  prosperity. 

"The  continued  experiments,  if  they  can  now  be  called  such,  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  2t  first.  I  hardly  see  how  the  service  can  justly  be  discontinued.  On  the 
contrary  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the  number  of  country  free-delivery  oflices 
by  at  least  one  thousand  each  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  With  the  added  privilege 
would  come  a  new  impetus,,  and  all  of  the  cities,  which  are  all  so  much  dependent 
upon  the  country  neighborhoods,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  the  farming  districts, 
would  be  supplied  the  sooner  with  a  simple,  business-like,  almost  necessary,  postal 
facility." 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  General  Wanamaker,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
so  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  as  he. 

I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  the  present  system  is  an  unjust  one. 
How  is  it  that  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  can  af- 
ford to  give  special  postal  advantages  to  a  part  of  the  people  while  the  great  ma- 
jority have  only  such  advantages  as  result  from  private  enterprise. 

The  fortunate  dweller  in  the  cities  not  only  has  his  mail  delivered  to  him 
several  times  a  day  by  servants  of  the  government,  but  he  finds  within  easy  reach 
boxes  where  he  may  deposit  the  letters  and  packages  which  he  sends  through  the 
mails. 

We  can  sec  why  all  this  is  desirable,  but  we  cannot  see  why  the  general  govern- 
ment should  display  such  remarkable  partiality.  The  dweller  in  the  city  is  the 
object  of  the  most  distinguished  courtesies  of  the  government  so  far  as  the  postal 
service  is  concerned,  whereas  the  citizen  who  lives  in  the  country  has  to  shuffle 
along  in  the  old  way,  and  be  content  with  getting  his  mail  once  a  fortnight.  In 
order  to  look  more  closely  into  this  phase  of  the  matter,  let  us  use  the  Xenia 
office  as  an  illustration. 

No  one  has  any  desire  to  see  the  system  taken  away  from  Xenia,  but  we  only 
liope  the  good  people  of  Xenia  may  the  more  appreciate  the  advantages  they  receive 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  country  people  who  patronize  this  office  and  that  they 
may  the  more  earnestly  join  with  us  in  the  effort  to  have  the  system  more  generally 
extended.  Xenia  does  not  differ  from  a  thousand  other  free  delivery  offices  of  the 
coantry. 

Is  there  any  just  reason  why  the  man  of  leisure  living  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  postoffice  should  have  his  mail  delivered  at  his  door  three  times  a  day,  while 
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ine  laboring  man  of  the  country  who,  perhaps,  receives  several  times  as  much  mail, 
must  lose  one,  two  or  even  six  hours  and  go  for  his  mail  each  time  he  wishes  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  one  cent  extra  postage  for  each  "drop  letter"  which  he 
mails  at  this  oftice? 

Also,  is  there  any  just  reason  why  this  same  country  man  should  pay  one  dollar 
per  year  box  rent  in  order  to  get  "Uncle  Sam"  to  keep  his  mail  for  hmi  until  he 
can  get  time  to  go  after  it,  while  in  other  orlices  of  the  country  where  free  delivery 
does  not  exist  the  box  rent  charged  is  only  forty  to  sixty  cents  per  year? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  carrier  in  Xenia  should  receive  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  year,  while  the  man  who  carries  the  mail  from  Xenia  to  Fairnetd,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  furnishes  his  own  horse  and  wag<m,  should  receive 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  or  only  a  Httle  over  onc-iliird  as 
much?  Which  job  would  you  choose,  even  if  the  price  were  the  same?  Our  whole 
mail  service  is  full  of  such  inconsistencies. 

But  I  am  told  that  rural  mail  delivery  would  be  too  expensive.  General 
Wanainaker  does  not  think  so.  It  has  not  proven  so  where  it  has  been  tried. 
Take  Greene  county  for  example.  It  is  an  average  county,  at  least  in  the  density  of 
itG  population,  and  the  quality  of  its  roads.  There  are  in  Xenia  township  just 
one  hundred  and  eig:lit  and  one-half  miles  of  country  roads.  It  is  not  expected 
that  every  mile  of  this  road  would  have  to  be  gone  over  each  day.  The  entire  town- 
ship could  probably  be  covered  with  eighty  miles.  The  entire  county  could  likely 
be  covered  with  eight  hundred  miles  or  less. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster-general  for  1892 
wc  learn  that  the  average  star  route  is  nearly  fourteen  miles  in  length,  or  going  and 
coming  a  distance  twenty-eight  miles. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  average  cost  per  mile  per  year  for 
those  routes  is  twenty-two  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents,  or  nearly  twenty-three 
dollars.  If  we  count  the  route  both  going  and  coming  it  is  only  eleven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  mile  each  year. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  actual  results  all  over  the  United  States,  and  in- 
clude an  immense  amount  of  territory  where  there  are  no  improved  roads  at  all. 

More  than  that,  one  of  the  routes  in  this  very  county  is  actually  carried  at  a  trifle 
over  ten  dollars  per  mile  each  year.  Taking  the  government  average  of  eleven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  mile  per  year  as  a  basis,  the  entire  one  hundred  and  eight 
and  one-half  miles  of  Xenia  township  could  be  covered  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  year. 

Surely  the  good  people  of  Xenia  would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  one  mail  a 
day  in  order  that  their  country  brethren  might  have  equally  as  good  a  thing.  In 
this  case  they  could  dispense  with  two  of  their  carriers,  which  cost  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Add  to  this  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  more 
paid  for  box  rent  and  you  have  tvvo  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for  mail  de- 
livery of  Xenia  township,  or  a  surplus  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  aid  in  delivery  over  the  rest  of  the  county. 

On  the  same  basis,  delivery  over  eight  hundred  miles  of  road  in  the  county 
would  cost  nine  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  a  sum  by  no  means  out  of  reason, 
when  we  consider  the  largely  increased  revenue  accruing  from  a  daily  mail  in  the 
country,  which  has  proven  to  be  very  much  more  than  might  at  first  be  supposed 
by  the  experiments  already  tried  by  the  government.  Then  add  to  that  the  saving  to 
the  department  by  doing  away  with  many  small  offices  throughout  the  county, 
which  would  no  longer  be  needed,  and  free  rural  mail  delivery  does  not  seem  so 
unreasonable  after  all. 

If  we  allow  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  delivery  of  the 
mail  throughout  the  county  ouside  of  Xenia,  the  average  cost  per  capita  for  the 
t^'enty  thousand  persons  would  be  sixty  cents  per  year. 
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By  referring  again  to  the  official  report  of  the  Postal  Department,  we  learn  that 
tlie  average  cost  per  capita  in  the  cities  where  free  delivery  exists  is  forty-one 
and  one-half  cents  per  year. 

Don't  it  look  a  little  as  if  free  rural  mail  delivery  might  be  a  possibility?  Is 
there  any  one  here  who  thinks  he  can  go  six,  three,  or  even  one  mile  after  his 
nail  for  sixty  cents  a  year? 

There  is  hardly  a  postoffice  in  the  county  that  is  not  now  being  run  at  a  profit 
to  the  government.  The  ofhce  at  Cedarville  may  be  termed  largely  a  country  office, 
yet  it  turns  over  to  the  department  an  average  of  about  one  htindred  and  eighty-five 
dollars  per  quarter,  or  seven  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  year  above  all  expenses 
ior  running  the  office.  In  addition  the  Cedarville  office  handles  all  the  Clifton 
mail,  that  yields  a  revenue  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  without 
getting  any  additional  credit  for  it.  If  this  one  thousand  dollars  could  be  used  by 
the  Cedarville  office  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  distributing  the  mail  throughout 
the  township.    Several  other  offices  of  the  county  show  almost  an  equal  account. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1891  the  Postmaster-general,  in  order  to  test  the 
matter  of  country  free  delivery,  established  free  delivery  at  forty-six  different  offices 
in  thirty-one  states.  The  population  of  the  various  communities  ranging  from 
three  hundred  to  five  thousand.  The  success  of  this  experiment  was  little  less 
than  startling.  For  the  last  three  quarters  of  1891  and  the  first  quarter  of  1892  the 
total  cost  of  carrier  services  for  the  entire  forty-six  offices  was  eight  thousand  four 
inindred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  while  the  actual  increase 
in  the  net  receipts  of  those  offices,  due  entirely  to  the  free  delivery  system,  was 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents,  or  seventy-three 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents  more  than  the  carrier  service  actually  cost.  "The  proof 
of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating,"  so  these  results,  based  on  an  actual  test  by  the 
government,  need  no  comment. 

Even  if  free  rural  delivery  did  not  prove  self-supporting,  that  does  not  alter 
the  case.  The  postoffice  is  a  public  educator  the  same  as  the  public  schools.  It  is 
a  convenience  like  the  weather  bureau.  None  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  are  self-supporting,  yet  who  would  advocate  the  abolishing  of  those 
features  of  the  government  for  that  reason? 

If  the  postal  service  were  a  private  enterprise,  run  for  the  money  there  is  in  it, 
tlie  policy  of  the  government  might  be.  justified,  but  the  object  of  the  postal  service 
is  not  to  make  money  for  the  government.  It  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  alike,  and  it  was  never  intended  that  it  should  pay  a  revenue  into  the 
treasury,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  informed  why  the  government  employs  all  its 
resources  to  give  a  fancy  mail  service  to  the  cities,  while  the  old  colonial  system 
still  remains  in  the  country. 

Our  country,  while  foremost  in  most  things,  is  far  behind  in  the  matter  of 
rural  mail  delivery.  If  the  postal  authorities  of  the  United  States  cannot  devise 
better  features  for  the  farmers  than  those  in  use  in  England  and  througliout  Europe 
they  ought  to,  at  least,  imitate  them. 

In  England,  whose  postal  department  is  self-supporting,  there  is  maintained  a 
free  postal  delivery  throughout  town  and  country.  Deliveries  are  made  twice  daily 
and  every  house  in  the  whole  land  is  passed  and  visited  at  least  once  each  day  by  the 
postman.  No  farm-house,  however  remote,  but  has  its  mail  delivered  directly  at  its 
door  and  its  letters  also  taken  away  by  the  postman.  Many  of  the  carriers  employ 
tricycles,  furnished  by  the  government,  to  make  their  rounds.  Numbers  of  the 
carriers  are  mechanics  who  follow  their  trades  between  the  morning  and  evening  de- 
liveries. 

In  France  the  system  is  almost  equally  as  good,  and  in  certain  districts  the 
post  runner  even  uses  stilts  to  hasten  the  mail  over  marshes  to  the  farmers. 

Throughout  Germany  there  are  mounted  rural  posts  and  postal  stations, 
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numerous,  well  managed  and  cheap.  The  traveling  German  post  makes  himself 
known  by  gutteral  horn. 

The  rural  post  of  Switzerland  has  bell  or  horn.  Letters  are  presented  at 
farmers'  doors  or  left  at  stations  in  villages,  where  agents  know  exactly  at  what 
hours  he  will  arrive  and  depart. 

Even  in  countries  less  commercial  and  less  thrifty  we  find  better  exemplar! 
than  the  present  system  of  American  rural  posts. 

In  India  there  is  a  post  runner  who,  his  bag  on  his  back,  prods  his  way  with 
a  spiked  stick  through  jungles,  while  his  clamorous  bells  frighten  off  reptiles  and 
warn  the  villagers  or  farmers  of  his  coming.  Where  camels  are  necessary,  they 
stride  the  desert  with  their  swinging  bags  of  mail,  their  driver  brilliant  in  uniform 
and  loud  with  his  warning  bell. 

In  Japan  the  physical  character  of  the  country  and  the  placid  temper  of  the 
people  make  the  swift  runner  satisfactory  throughout  rural  parts. 

Even  in  China  there  is  a  better  rural  service  than  we  have.  A  runner  hurries 
from  station  to  station,  a  bell  or  bugle  announcing  his  approach,  and  messengers 
are  ready  from  all  around  the  farms  to  receive  and  deliver  mail.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  the  people  of  China  will  be  de- 
livered to  that  individual  in  person. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  demand  their 
rights  and  insist  that  this  is  a  government  not  only  of  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
but  also  for  the  people,  and  that  they,  the  farmers,  constitute  a  goodly  portion 
of  that  body  called  the  people? 


[Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Dec.  9  and  10, 1896.) 

In  an  old  city  of  Italy  the  king  caused  a  bell  to  be  hung  in  the  public  square 
and  called  it  the  bell  of  justice.  He  decreed  that  anyone  suffering  wrong  could 
ring  this  bell  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  must  immediately  assemble  to  redress 
the  grievance.  In  course  of  years  the  lower  part  of  the  bell  rope  rotted  away  and 
was  replaced  by  a  wild  vine.  One  day  the  magistrates,  on  answering  the  summons, 
found  there  an  old,  abandoned  horse.  To  keep  from  starving  it  had  tried  to  eat 
the  vine  rope  and  thus  rang  the  bell  of  justice. 

A  part  of  the  only  real  magistrates  of  otir  nation  are  before  me  to-night,  and 
the  bells  of  justice  must  be  rung  in  your  hearing,  not  for  one  animal  only,  nor  for 
one  class  of  animals  only,  but  for  the  animal  world.  So  I  come  to  you  to-night  as 
spokesman  for  these  mute  animals  to  present  their  wrongs  and  ask  you  to  redress 
their  grievances. 

The  Bible  says,  "The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now."  Let  us  verify  this  by  comparing  the  Bible's  estimate  of  animals  with  our 
treatment  of  them. 

"Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  and  not  one  of  them  falls  on  the 
ground  without  your  father."  Are  not  five  million  song  birds  annually  slaughtered 
to  ornament  women's  bonnets?  Ave  not  the  small  birds  flayed  alive  that  the  feathers 
may  retain  a  firmtr  hold  on  the  skin?  By  the  estimate  of  Hudson,  the  naturalist, 
every  egret  plume  worn  costs  the  lives  of  ten  birds,  for  many  of  the  wounded  birds 
cannot  be  found  in  the  long  grasses  of  Florida.  While,  as  the  egret  plume  is  only 
worn  at  the  brooding  season,  many  nestlings  starve  in  their  motherless  homes. 


MAN'S  DUTY  TOWARD  ANIMALS. 


By  miss  ELEANOR  BI.OCIIEK. 
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"The  Lord  knows  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains  and  gives  food  to  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry";  while  at  our  hands  our  domesticated  fowls  often  suffer 
from  lack  of  water  if  not  proper  food,  and  are  so  poorly  sheltered  that  the  end  of 
winter  finds  them  with  toes  and  combs  frozen  off. 

"The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  creatures." 
Man  seems  to  be  cruel  to  all,  from  the  kittens,  which  instead  of  being  humanely 
killed  if  too  numerous  are  set  adrift  when  still  too  small  to  earn  a  living,  to  the  dog 
who 


Just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  only  a  few  yards  from  my  home,  one  of  these 
animals,  who  by  its  faithful,  unselfish  friendship  had  a  power  ''to  wake  a  joy  that 
enters  eternity,"  was  intentionally  shot  by  a  man  who  then  heaped  a  mass  of  debris 
on  it  and  left  it  to  spend  two  or  three  days  dying  in  its  foodless,  waterless,  friendless, 
living  grave.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  says,  "The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  Perhaps  in  Wooster  even  the  brightest  places  are  full 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.    What  think  you? 

One  of  the  cows  brought  last  year  from  a  farm  out  of  Wooster  fell  to  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  laundry  on  Beaver  street.  To  compel  it  to  go  on  a  fire  was 
kindled  under  its  nose  as  it  lay  groaning  on  the  ground.  So  piteously  did  it  moan 
and  move  its  head  from  side  to  side  to  escape  the  fire,  that  the  perfectly  reliable 
eye-witness  from  whom  1  have  the  facts,  left  as  she  could  endure  the  sight  no 
longer. 

But  had  this  animal  escaped  such  barbarities  at  our  hands  it  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  met  them  in  transportation.  Mercilessly  are  the  cattle  goaded  with 
the  long  poles  pointed  with  sharp  iron;  goaded  into  the  over-crowded  cattle  cars, 
the  small  animals  often  crowded  below  larger  kinds,  and  when  from  the  jerking 
of  the  train  or  exhaustion  they  fall,  often  to  crush  the  small  animals  below.  They 
are  goaded  on  to  their  feet  again,  until  from  such  repeated  goading  their  hides 
are  punctured  so  full  of  holes  that  they  are  almost  worthless  for  leather.  Yet  if 
farmers  and  shippers  would  demand  it  the  railroad  companies  would  be  compelled 
to  adopt  the  compartment  cars  now  introduced  in  England,  and  how  much  better 
all  would  be. 

The  horse  seems  to  be  the  favorite  animal  in  the  Bible;  eighty-eight  times  is  it 
mentioned,  oftener  than  any  other  one  animal.  Then  why  do  we  treat  them  more 
cruelly  than  other  animals?  Do  you  doubt  that  we  do  so?  Then  tell  me  how  many 
horses  do  not  suffer  from  some  of  the  things  I  shall  name:  underfeeding,  im- 
proper shelter,  careless  grooming,  lack  of  care  in  sickness,  over-loading,  over- 
driving, bad  fitting  harness  galling  the  body  into  sores,  harsh  words,  cruel  blows, 
not  to  mention  the  useless  blinders.  These  were  first  employed  to  cover  up  a  defect 
in  the  eye  of  a  valuable  horse:  then  were  kept  in  use  as  being  a  good  place  to  display 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  English  nobility.  What  they  are  now  used  for  I  leave 
you  to  tell.  Not  for  beauty  certainly,  for  no  piece  of  leather  can  equal  the  beauty 
of  a  horse's  eye;  nor  for  use,  I  judge,  for  a  horse  has  its  eyes  in  the  sides  of  its 
head  and  was  intended  to  see  in  that  direction.  "Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?"  This  is  the  Lord's  work;  ours  has  been 
to  clothe  his  neck  with  the  tight  check-rein  and  so  diminish  his  strength  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  him  to  put  his  muscles  and  weight  in  a  comfortable  or  favor- 
able attitude  for  work.  I  condemn  the  tight  check-rein  and  so  also  have  five  hun- 
dred veterinary  surgeons  of  first  rank  in  England,  who  signed  a  petition  condemning 


"Though  treated  ill 

Comes  near  and  fawns  on  his  master  still, 

Because  the  love  these  dumb  things  know 

Is  more  than  human,  more  faithful,  more  true.' 
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it  as  useless,  cruel  and  productive  of  disease.  In  regard  to  the  excuse  usually  given 
for  its  use,  that  it  prevents  stumbling,  Wm.  Pritchard,  President  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  of  London,  says,  '"Tying  one  part  of  an  animal's  body  to  another 
does  not  keep  him  on  his  feet.  One  might  as  well  say  that  tying  a  man's  head  back 
1o  a  belt  around  his  waist  will  keep  him  from  falling."  This  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  a  horse  falls  his  check-rein  is  nearly  always  broken.  Neither  will  I 
speak  at  length  of  the  greater  cruelties  of  the  curb-bit  and  docking,  for  thanks  to  the 
small  size  of  our  town  and  the  good  sense  of  it  and  the  surrounding  country,  very 
few  curb-bits  or  bob-tailed  horses  are  seen.  But  when  we  do  see  a  man  driving 
a  horse  with  a  docked  tail  we  may  know  that  he  is  either  profoundly  thoughtless, 
deplorably  ignorant,  or  miserably  cruel,  and  in  no  case  excusable  for  the  suffering 
which  his  whim  has  caused  his  horse,  when  in  docking  the  spinal  cord  in  the  tail 
was  sawed  through.  This  causes  such  distress  that  one  hundred  and  two  well- 
defined  cases  of  lockjaw  were  reported  in  one  year  to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  London,  with  a  certificate  in  each  case  from  the 
attending  veterinary  surgeon  stating  the  cause  to  be  docking.  But  the  torture  is 
lifelong,  for  the  horse  is  ever  afterwards  a  defenseless  prey  to  insects. 

I  will  spare  you  from  hearing  what  animals  have  to  endure  in  that  crudest  of 
cruelties,  vivisection,  when  while  living  they  are  passed  through  the  vivisector's 
nine  circles  of  torture,  consisting  of  mangling,  artificial  disease,  poisoning,  suffoca- 
tion, burning,  freezing,  starving,  flaying  and  varnishing,  and  last  of  passsing  dogs 
through  as  many  as  possible  of  these  tortures  without  causing  death,  caressing  all 
the  while  to  prove  that  they  will  show  signs  of  love  for  their  torturers  to  the  last. 
Do  not  imagine  this  is  something  at  a  distance.  One  Ohio  man  has  butchered 
9,000  animals  in  his  experiments.  A  neighboring  town  has  already  had  to 
answer  the  question  whether  physiology  shall  be  taught  in  its  public  schools  by 
experiments  in  vivisection.  The  question  answered  negatively  by  them,  will  doubt- 
less sooner  or  later  come  to  you.  If  so,  will  you  not  remember  when  making  your 
decision  that 


"A  man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind, 

But  brutal  actions  show  a  brutal  mind. 

Remember  He  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute. 

Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason,  formed  him  mute. 

He  can't  complain,  but  God's  all-seeing  eye 

Beholds  thy  cruelty,  and  hears  his  cry. 

He  was  designed  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge; 

And  know  that  his  creator  is  thy  judge." 


Follow  the  example  set  by  the  young  state  of  Washington,  when-  by  the  voice 
of  her  people  in  law  she  said>  **No  vivisection  in  our  public  schools."  But  this 
state  has  recognized  a  deeper  truth,  one  that  we  as  loyal  citizens  of  Ohio  will  do 
well  to  notice,  that  the  hope  of  the  future  welfare  of  a  state  or  nation  rests  not  with 
the  old  or  middle-aged,  nor  for  the  greatest  part  with  the  young  men  and  women, 
but  with  the  children;  hence  Washington  has  demanded  by  law  not  only  that 
cruelty  shall  not  be  taught,  but  that  for  at  least  ten  minutes  a  week  every  child  in  her 
public  schools  shall  be  taught  kindness  toward  animals. 

Is  such  training  an  experiment?  Perhaps  so  in  the  United  States;  not  so  in 
all  places.  In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  seven  thousand  pupils  have  been  carefully 
taught  kindness  to  animals,  and  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a  crim- 
inal offense;  while  of  two  thousand  convicts  in  our  American  prisons,  of  whom 
inquiry  was  made,  only  twelve  ever  owned  a  pet  in  childhood.  Such  statistics 
verify  the  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  "Man  and  animals  are  in  the  same  boat; 
you  can  not  promote  kindness  to  one  without  benefiting  the  other."  Catharine 
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Smithies  has  said,  "To  teach  every  child  in  the  land  to  be  humane  is  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ.'  'When  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
Jamb  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.*  " 

Among  the  first  things  that  we  must  attend  to  if  we  have  a  will  to  aid  the  cause, 
is  to  inform  ourselves  thoroughly.  In  doing  this  we  need  not  depend  entirely  on 
observation  but  may  draw  upon  that  headquarters  of  humane  literature,  the  rooms 
of  Geo.  T.  Angell,  11  Milk  st.  Boston.  If  we  can  not  like  Anna  Sewell,  write  a 
"Black  Beauty"  or  add  a  sequel  to  Miss  Saunder's  "Beautiful  Joe"  we  can  spread 
Xhe  information  found  therein. 

With  this  increase  of  knowledge  and  hence  awakened  interest  we  will  be  fitted 
to  obey,  every  where  and  every  when,  the  command  of  Scripture,  "Open  thy 
mouth  for  the  dumb."  Be  it  as  teacher  to  teach  mercy,  as  writer  to  write  mercy, 
as  public  speaker  to  speak  for  mercy,  as  law  maker  to  enact  laws  or  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  numerous  texts  in  which  God  has  mentioned 
forty-eight  different  kinds  of  animals,  sixty-seven  varieties  of  birds,  ten  of  fish, 
twenty-one  of  reptiles  and  seventeen  of  insects. 

But  the  greatest  advancement  of  the  cause  will  come  when  parents  so  open 
their  mouths  for  the  dumb  in  their  homes  that  Longfellow's  description  of  the 
youthful  Hiawatha  will  be  equally  applicable  tp  their  little  Hiawathas. 


"Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 
Talked  with  them  where'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  Hiawatha's  Brothers." 


As  actions  always  speak  louder  than  words,  we  must  not  only  avoid  cruel  actions 
but  practice  the  small  as  well  as  large  acts  of  kindness. 

A  proud  king  once  planned  to  build  a  great  temple  to  the  Almighty,  but  as  he 
intended  to  glorify  himself  by  it,  he  would  allow  no  one  to  assist.  When  com- 
pleted he  ordered  his  name  placed  in  a  prominent  position  on  the  temple  wall; 
"but  an  angel  came  down  and  erased  his  name,  writing  in  its  place  that  of  a  poor  widow 
who  for  the  glory  of  God  gave  a  few  wisps  of  hay  to  the  horses  which  drew  the 
stones. 


By  H.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Ob.sekvbr,  Wkatrbr  Bureau,  and  Asszstaict  Director 
OF  THE  Ohio  Weather  and  Crop  Service,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

[Read  at  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Port  Clinton,  Ottawa  County,  Jan.  16  and  16, 1696.] 

This  matter  of  weather,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  is  a  consideration  of  the  highest 
importance  to  every  one,  especially  the  farmer;  for  it  decides  for  him  whether  he 
shall  plow,  sow,  reap  or  mow;  whether  his  crops  will  be  abundant  or  poor 
-depends  largely  upon  the  seeming  caprice  of  this  self-same  weather,  and  it  follows. 


"If  we  but  stop  a  tear  or  right  a  wrong, 
Or  lift  a  fainting  robin  into  its  nest  again, 
We  ha\'e  not  lived  in  vain." 


WORK  OF  WEATHER  BUREAU. 
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therefore,  that  information  as  to  the  probable  conditions  that  will  likely  prevail  on 
the  morrow  or  during  the  season  is  anxiously  looked  for;  and  there  are,  in  a  sense, 
three  great  classes  or  divisions  of  weather — the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  all 
forming  a  ceaseless  procession  in  the  march  of  time. 

Before  indulging  in  any  discussion  of  these  three  great  branches  of  weather,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  facts  of  history.  This 
interest  m  the  science  of  weather  dates  back  to  remote  antiquity.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  authentic  record  the  weather  and  its  attendant 
phenomena  have  been  studied  by  man;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians  and  Chinese,  who  made  record  of  rain,  wind  and  weather, 
pressure  »md  moisture,  in  a  primitive  manner,  of  course,  and  with  perhaps  the 
element  of  superstition  added.  The  invention  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  respectively,  marked  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  application  of  science  to  the  subject.  The  first  systematic  and 
scientific  study  of  the  weather  occurred  during  the  time  of  Galileo,  when  Ferdinand 
II,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  organized  a  system  of  meteorological  stations  equipped 
with  instruments — which  latter  have,  of  course,  since  then,  been  much  improved 
upon,  perfected  and  enlarged  as  to  the  number  of  elements  measured.  Prior  to 
1870  the  science  of  weather  was  practically  in  its  experimental  stage,  and  was  con- 
fined chiefly  to  observations  at  schools  and  colleges  and  here  and  there  by  interested 
individuals,  and  in  a  few  instances  observations  were  conducted  under  the  patronage 
of  European  governments,  and  in  the  United  States  the  pioneers  as  regards  the 
practical  applications  and  study  of  meteorology  were  Messrs.  Redfield  and  Espey, 
Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

It  having  become  a  well  established  fact  (notwithstanding  the  ridicule  and 
assertions  to  the  contrary  by  an  incredulous  few  among  the  men  of  science)  that, 
the  means  being  provided,  weather  on  the  morrow  could  be  forecasted  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  for  the  further  reason  of  the  great  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  climate  as  regards  the  well  being  of  man  in  this  country,  led  to  the 
establishment,  in  1870,  of  a  meteorological  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the  army 
signal  corps.  The  success  of  such  an  organization  was  apparent  from  the  start.  In 
order  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  to  provide  a  greater  scope  for  future  work,  the 
v/eather  bureau  was.  by  act  of  congress  in  1890,  transferred  from  the  signal  corps 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  change  has  since  proven 
to  be  most  wise;  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  has  not  only  been  increased  in 
every  way  possible,  but  it  has  also  been  conducted  at  a  less  cost  to  the  people  than 
under  its  former  army  organization. 

The  weather  bureau,  by  its  system  of  forecasts,  special  warnings  and  other  in- 
formation issued  saves  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  millions  of  dollars  annually 
as  regards  the  agricultural  and  marine  interests,  and  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  all  kinds. 

The  honorable  secretary  of  agriculture  in  his  annual  report  for  1895,  among  other 
things  concerning  the  weather  bureau,  declares  that  warnings  of  cold  waves  alone 
secured  from  freezing  more  than  two  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  perishable  agricultural  products  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost.  The  report  has  also  this  to  say  concerning  the  weather  bureau:  'The  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  to  agriculture,  manufacture  and  commerce  are  almost  without 
limit  in  the  increasing  accuracy  and  capabilities  of  the  weather  bureau.  The  time 
is  not  probably  far  distant  when  its  records,  warnings  and  forecasts  will  be  con- 
stantly in  demand  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  also  by  those  purposing 
large  investments  in  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  crops,  in  perishable  fruits,  ii> 
commercial  ventures,  and  in  manufacturing  plants.  Weather  bureau  forecasts  in 
the  not  distant  future  will,  no  doubt,  be  consulted  and  awarded  credibility  just  as 
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thermometers  are  to-day.  The  usefulness  of  the  meteorological  branch  of  the- 
service,  wisely  and  economically  administered,  is  beyond  computation." 

Many  of  you  will  doubtless  ask  the  question,  **How  are  the  forecasts  made?** 
The  weather  bureau  has  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fully  equipped  stations  located": 
at  selected  points  over  the  United  States;  the  equipment  of  instruments  at  each- 
station  consisting  generally  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  a  hygrometer 
(wet    and    dry    thermometer),    an    anemometer,    anemoscope^    sunshine  re- 
corder,   barometer,    barograph    and    thermograph,    rain    and    snow  gauges;, 
many  of  the  instruments  being  of  an  electrical  nature  and  all  self  recording; 
a    very    few    stations    are    supplied    with    special    aparatus,    such    as  tele- 
thermographs  (electrically  recording  thermometers)  and  solar  radiation  ther- 
mometers.   The  majority  of  weather  bureau  stations  just  mentioned  (together  with, 
most  of  those  in  the  Canadian  weather  service,  and  which  co-operates  with  the 
United  States  service)  take  two  observations  at  the  same  moment  of  time  daily 
(8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  75th  meridian  time;  of  the  instruments  mentioned,  besides 
noting  the  kind,  amount  and  direction  of  clouds  and  various  other  atmospheric 
phenomena.   These  observations  are  at  once  telegraphed  to  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington and  other  special  stations  where  local  forecasts  are  made.    Ohio  is  well . 
supplied  with  such  stations  and  they  are  located  at  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo, . 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  respectively.    Upon  receipt  of  the  telegraphic  observa- 
tions at  Washington  and  other  stations,  the  data  is  at  once  entered  upon  maps  or 
charts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Lines  are  drawn  connecting  places  of 
equal  pressure  and  temperature,  and  the  areas  of  "high"  and  "low"  barometer  are 
thus  outlined  graphically;  the  existence  of  warm  or  cold  waves,  rain  or  snow,  clear 
or  cloudy  weather  or  heavy  winds,  etc.,  becomes  at  once  apparent  as  regards  any- 
section  of  the  country,  and  a  study  of  the  weather  as  outlined  on  these  maps  forms 
in  reality  the  groundwork  of  the  forecast.    The  experienced  forecaster  knows  that 
certain  conditions  in  one  place  ultimately  produce  certain  results  in  another  place: 
All  decided  pressure  areas,  whether  "high"  or  "low"  may.  for  convenience,  be 
termed  storms. 

These  storms  or  pressure  centers  ordinarily  move  in  certain  prescribed  paths; 
and  at  a  certain  velocity,  other  conditions  being  equal,  and  the  forecast  for  the 
morrow,  is,  in  simplicity,  based  on  the  movement  and  change  in  character  of  the 
various  pressure  centers  and  their  probable  location  during  the  period  forecasted 
for;  the  forecast  for  one  section  being  for  fair  and  warmer,  in  another  fair  followed 
by  rain  and  no  decided  change  in  temperature,  while  in  an  adjoining  district  the 
outlook  may  be  for  snow,  followed  by  fair  with  much  colder  or  possibly  a  cold  wave; 
any  of  these  and  all  other  conditions  forecasted  depending  upon  existing  cir- 
cumstances and  the  time  of  year.  Ordinarily  the  forecasts  thus  made  up  are  issued ' 
to  the  public  in  about  two  hours  after  the  observations  are  taken.  Occasionally, 
conditions  (of  which  the  forecaster  has  no  knowledge)  arise  and  smite  the  storm 
and  divert  it  from  its  original  path;  then  everybody  knows  the  weather  man  has 
missed  connections.  The  percentage  of  accuracy  achieved  in  making  ordinary 
forecasts  will  average  close  to  eighty-five,  while  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
more  decided  changes  (such  as  cold  waves,  frost  and  heavy  storm  warnings  of  wind, 
snow  and  rain)  are  verified.  These  figures  certainly  go  far  toward  inspiring  a  high . 
degree  of  confidence  as  regards  the  use  of  the  information  by  the  public. 

The  forecasts  and  warnings  are  issued  to  the  public  by  means  of  maps  or 
bulletins,  telephone,  telegraph,  steam  whistle,  flag  and  by  the  newspapers;  a  recent 
experiment  being  by  means  of  the  "back"  stamp  on  mail  matter  handled  locally 
by  a  few  postmasters.  Ohio  is  without  doubt  the  banner  state  as  regards  the 
dissemination  of  such  information,  nearly  two  thousand  postoffices  being  supplied ' 
with  the  forecasts  (daily  except  Sundays),  and  warnings  when  necessary,  not  to 
mention  the  large  list  of  individuals,  firms,  corporations  and  institutions  to  whomi 
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•re  sent  the  forecasts  and  warnings  for  display  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
public. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  reach  people  in  cities  and  towns  with 
these  forecasts  and  warnings  in  time  for  the  information  to  prove  advantageous, 
bat  the  problem  of  reaching  the  greater  part  of  our  population  who  live  miles  from 
a  postotfice  and  comparatively  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  that 
15  receiving  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  bureau.  One  of  the  best  methods 
at  present  of  reaching  people  who  do  not  have  mail  facilities  or  who  would  not 
ordinarily  receive  the  information  in  any  other  manner  is  by  means  of  whistle 
signals.  These  signals  can  be  heard  a  long  distance;  arrangements  being  made 
with  manufacturing  concerns  that  have  steam  whistles  to  blow  the  signals  at 
specified  tunes,  and  according  to  a  code  adopted  by  the  weather  bureau  and  which 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  weather  official  and  frequently  of  the  party 
blowing  the  whistle;  the  code  of  signal  is  siraplt;  and  can  easily  be  committed  to 
memory.  Another  advantage  of  the  whistle  signal  (if  blown  at  a  regular  hour)  is 
the  fact  that  it  also  furnishes  a  large  number  of  people  with  a  standard  of  time. 

The  uses  to  which  the  forecasts  and  warnings  can  be  made  to  serve  are  many 
and  varied;  every  one  of  course  utilizes  the  information  as  best  suits  his  individual 
needs.  One  might  use  the  old  proverb  and  say  that  "to  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed/*  If  the  forecast  was  for  rain  on  the  morrow  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  cut  hay  to-day ;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  seeding  operations  might  be  pushed  and 
advantage  taken  of  the  fact  that  rain  would  probably  soon  fall  on  the  freshly 
loosened  soil  and  thereby  greatly  promote  germination  of  the  seed.  In  winter 
the  cold  wave  warnings  are  of  immense  value  if  the  knowledge  of  the  expected  con- 
dition is  rightly  applied,  as  regards  the  protection  of  perishable  products  in  storage, 
in  transit,  or  even  the  delay  of  shipment  until  a  more  favorable  time,  in  the  care  of 
live  stock  r^nd  in  many  other  ways.  If  frost  has  been  predicted  the  usual  precautions 
can  of  course  be  taken  as  regards  the  protection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
sensitive  plant  life  of  all  kinds,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  covering  of  straw,  a  cloud 
of  smoke  caused  by  smudge  fires,  flooding  the  soil,  or  in  fact  any  artificial  covering 
that  will  tend  to  prevent  free  radiation  of  heat,  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  preventing 
serious  injury,  by  frost. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  weather  bureau,  as  at  present  organized,  is  the 
state  weather  service.  In  this  branch  there  are  over  three  thousand  observers  in 
the  United  States,  who  voluntarily,  and  without  pay,  other  than  the  various  reports 
sent  thcni,  take  observations  in  their  localities,  of  wind,  weather,  temperature  and 
precipitation  (rain  and  snow,  etc.).  Each  state  service  is  practically  in  charge  of 
an  ofTicial  under  pay  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau.  This  official  has  for 
his  headquarters  some  weather  bureau  office  in  the  state  over  which  he  has  the 
charge:  Columbus,  for  instance,  being  headquarters  for  the  Ohio  state  service. 
The  majority  of  states  annually  make  provisions  for  the  purchase  of  instruments,  etc. 
and  the  printing  of  reports  and  bulletins  issued  by  such  state  service,  the  idea  being 
to  maintain  an  independent  weather  service  for  special  purposes  locally,  and  which 
also  co-operates  with  and  receives  special  privileges  from  the  government  in  con- 
nection with  such  work. 

Ohio  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  regard  and  her  state  weather  service  is  equal 
to  and  also  superior  to  many  of  like  nature  in  other  states.  The  Ohio  climate  and 
crop  service  was  established  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  April  17th.  1882. 
From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  annually  for  its  main- 
tenance, other  than  the  printing  of  reports  and  bulletins,  which  is  provided  for  by 
the  state  printing  fund.  The  act  creating  this  service,  among  other  things,  provides 
that  it  shall  be  under  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Hon.  W. 
W.  Miller,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  secretary  of  that  board,  is  director  of  the  Ohio 
-climate  and  crop  service,  the  writer  being  assistant  director,  and  representin)^  the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  this  connection  between  state  and  govern- 
ment carrying  with  it  many  privileges  of  direct  money  value  to  the  state  as  regards 
saving  postage,  clerical  assistance  and  in  many  other  ways  proving  advantageous. 

The  instruments  usually  furnished  voluntary  observers  consist  of  standard 
makes  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  and  rain  gauges,  being  loaned  to 
individuals  co-operating  by  either  state  service  or  by  the  government,  depending 
upon  circumstances.  The  voluntary  observer  is  not  put  to  any  cost  in  the  matter, 
all  necessary  supplies  being  furnished  him  from  headquarters  and  the  government 
attends  to  the  postage  feature  by  means  of  the  "franking"  privilege.  The  value  of 
the  data  furnished  by  the  state  weather  services  must  not  be  underestimated.  The 
success  of  the  forecasts  and  warnings  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance by  the  forecaster  with  the  peculiar  climatic  features  of  any  section,  and 
iliis  can  only  be  determined  by  the  record  of  years. 

Again,  is  it  not  important  to  know  about  how  many  rainy  days  to  ex- 
pect for  any  section  of  the  country  on  an  average  during  each  month, 
season  and  year;  the  average  amount  or  number  of  days  'sunshine;  the 
average  temperature  and  precipitation  and  the  extremes  of  each  during  the 
various  seasons;  the  probability  of  thunderstorms  each  month  and  year;  the 
average  direction  of  the  wind  and  its  force;  the  average  depth  of  snowfall  and 
the  first  and  last  dates  of  its  occurrence;  the  average  dates  of  tlie  first  frost 
(whether  light  or  killing)  in  autumn  and  the  last  frost  in  spring,  together 
with  all  the  other  characteristics  that  combine  to  make  climate  in  any  place?  The 
data  thus  collected  is  utilized  in  a  countless  number  of  ways;  in  the  courts  of  justice 
as  a  matter  of  record  when  bearing  witness  in  any  case  where  the  condition  of 
weather  at  a  particular  period  often  carries  with  it  either  success  or  failure  as  regards 
winning  the  case  at  bar;  in  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  climate  to  health;  the 
effects  of  climate  upon  agriculture  and  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds;  the 
relation  of  soil  to  moisture;  and  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  supply  of  water 
as  regards,  either  inland  navigation  or  for  the  needs  of  man  rn  all  his  avocations 
and  daily  life  and  the  maintenance  of  all  animal'  organism. 

Besides  collecting  the  data  mentioned  these  state  services  attend  to  the  dis- 
semination of  all  forecasts  and  warnings  for  that  particular  state,  and  also  the 
issuance  and  publtcatiT>n  of  weather-crop  bulletins.  Hie^e  weather-crop  bulletins 
describe  the  effects  of  the  weather  on  the  sttiple  crops  of  a  specified  section  from 
week  to  week  during  the  growing  season,  thereby  giving,  the  agriculturalist  and 
others  interested  a  very  definite  idea  as  to  the  outlook  as  regards  crops  in  any  state ; 
the  abundance  of  yield  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  being  the  index  points 
which  mark  the  probable  money  value  of  any  product. 

All  the  reports  and  forecasts  issued  by  the  weather  bureau  are  designed  for  the 
benefu  of  the  public  and  are  furnished  free  to  interested  parties  upon  ^plication 
to  the  proper  official  at  any  weather  bureau  olfice,  the  distribution  of  such  informa- 
tion depending  upon  circumstances. 

A  word  concerning  foreign  weather  services  may  be  of  interest.  The  following 
countries  publish  weather  maps  and  issue  forecasts:  Great  Britain.  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Austria-Hungary.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  British  India, 
Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Canada  and  Cape  Colony  isntse  forecasts,  but 
do  not  publish  maps.  The  following  countries  maintain  a  system  of  observations, 
and  issue  certain  reports,  but  do  not  prepare  daily  maps  or  i«^e  fon?ca<>ts:  Norway, 
Sweden.  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Algeria,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Argentine  Republic.  Chili,  China  and  certain  smaller  countries. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  this  government  of  ours  has  the  best  equipped 
and  organized,  the  most  practical  and  therefore  the  most  useful  weather  service  of 
any  country  in  the  world,  and  I  trust  this  assertion  of  mine  will  not  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  egotism  or  pardonable  family  pride  in  everything  American,  for  there 
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-are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement;  one  being 
that  we  occupy  unobstructed  the  greater  portion  of  this  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  the  area  being  very  large  and  the  weather  greatly  diversified  affords  un- 
ubual  facilities  for  the  study  of  climate  and  the  tracing  of  storms;  another  reason 
is  our  form  and  principle  of  government  and  its  hearty  support  of  scientific  institu- 
tions. In  European  countries  there  are  many  very  fine  weather  services  (in  fact 
nearly  every  civilized  government  of  any  pretensions  has  its  weather  service),  but 
many  of  them  are  handicapped  and  hampered  as  regards  co-operation  and  practical 
use  by  reasons  of  state,  which  include  political  and  racial  conditions  and  limit  as 
to  cmobstructed  territory:  difficulties  which,  in  the  abstract,  we  in  the  United  States 
do  not  have  to  contend  with.  I  admit  that  the  science  of  weather  is  not  yet  fully 
understood,  but  with  unrestricted  facilities  at  the  hands  of  congress  and  legislatures 
(he  means  will  be  provided  for  deeper  investigation  on  special  lines  that  cannot  fail 
to  further  improve  the  forecasts  and  warnings  as  regards  accuracy,  aiid  raise  ihe 
standard  of  value  of  all  work  done. 


THE  RELATION  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  AGRICULTURAL,  AND 
OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 


[Read  at  the  Miami  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Piqua.O..  Jan.  M  and  Feb.  1, 1896.] 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  come  before  you  at  this  farmers'  institute  to  diS' 
cuss  the  relations  existing  between  tlie  agricultural  and  other  industrial  classes. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  workshop.  I  feel  that  a  greater  community  of  interest 
and  a  better  understanding  oi  the  relations  between  the  laborer  in  the  field  and  thu 
laborer  in  the  shop  should  be  brought  about.  In  fact,  there  has  been  in  the  past 
too  much  of  the  feeling  that  the  prosperity  of  farmers  was  dependent  upon  theiv- 
maintaining  the  ascendency  in  numbers,  in  valuation  ot  property,  and  the  valuation 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  over  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of  this  country 
This,  I  believe,  to  be  an  error. 

The  vast  army  ot  laborers  in  shops  and  in  the  avenues  of  industry,  producin^f 
and  distributing  the  different  articles  of  commerce  from  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer, must  only  result  in  an  increased  market  for  the  consumption  of  the  articles 
produced  upon  farms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  of  concentration  of  population 
in  the  cities  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  this 
country  during  the  past  half  century.  This  tendency  has  invited  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  congested  population  of  cities  and  the  reported  existence  of  the  desertion 
of  farms.  The  suffering  among  wage  earners  of  the  cities  during  the  past  three 
winters,  has  directed  the  efforts  of  intelligent  philanthropy  toward  relieving  the 
evil.  Investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  suffering  is  but  an  accentuated  form 
of  the  oversupply  of  municipal  labor  markets.  The  investigation  of  statistics 
in  this  direction,  shows  that  from  1790  to  1880.  the  population  of  this  country  has 
increased  twelve  times:  while  that  of  the  cities  of  eight  or  more  thousand  inhabitants 
has  increased  eighty-six  times.  In  170C).  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of  the 
tJnited  States  lived  in  cities,  and  in  1880  nearly  one-fourth,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  population  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
While  this  change  has  been  going  on,  the  productions  from  the  country  have  only 
increased  about  one-half  as  rapidly  as  the  ratio  of  city  and  country  population  has 
increased. 


By  Mcpherson  brown. 
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The  valuation  of  agricultural  lands  in  comparison  with  city  real  estate  has  a 
more  startling  development  even  than  in  the  unequal  increase  of  population.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  unoccupied  lands  awaiting  the  settlement 
and  development  of  agricultural  labor  prevented  a  very  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  lands  of  this  character;  yet,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  these  lands  have  been 
so  rapidly  taken  up  that  there  is  now  but  little  room  for  expansion  in  this  direction, 
and  the  rule  of  gradual  increase  would  certainly  point  to  a  more  rapid  increase 
in  value  of  agricultural  lands  in  later  years  than  during  the  former  period.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  for  the  last  score  of  years  lands  all  over  the  country  have  been 
depreciated  in  value  year  by  year,  until  they  are  now  worth  perhaps  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  valuation  of  twenty  years  ago.  While  this  shrinkage  has  been  going 
on,  we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs  in  the  real  estate  in  and  about  our  cities. 
The  rule  has  been  that  in  every  city  of  the  land  a  steady  and  increasing  enhance- 
ment of  valuations  has  been  placed  upon  city  real  estate.  In  some  instances,  this 
has  reached  almost  incalculable  proportions,  and  in  most  greater  cities  the  valuation 
of  land  has  become  so  great  that  it  is  beyond  the  hope  of  any,  except  the  holders 
of  large  amounts  of  capital,  to  be  able  to  possess  even  the  smallest  parcel  of  land 
to  make  a  home  within  the  limits  of  our  municipal  corporations.  In  a  late  sale 
of  real  estate  in  a  desirable  location  in  New  York  City,  a  body  of  land  of  less  than 
one  hundred  by  two  hundred  feet  sold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  This  enormous  enhancement  of  valuations  in  city  real  estate, 
together  with  the  great  tendency  to  increased  population  in  cities,  has  resulted 
in  the  vast  body  of  municipal  population  becoming  the  tenants  of  city  land  holders, 
and,  in  one  sense,  the  slaves  to  an  oligarchy  of  such  capitalists. 

While  this  condition  as  to  population  exists,  and  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate 
held  in  country  and  in  the  town,  the  productions  of  the  two  classes  of  population 
have  not  thus  changed.  The  products  of  agriculture  are  to-day,  perhaps,  of  very  little 
different  value  than  that  which  was  placed  upon  them  filty  years  ago.  The  wool 
from  your  flocks,  the  grain  from  your  fields,  the  vegetables  from  your  gardens, 
find  a  market  to-day  at  prices  scarcely  above,  and  in  some  cases  below,  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  The  productions  of  the  industrial  labor  of  our  cities  have  been 
reduced  by  the  agencies  of  labor-saving  machinery,  by  the  aggregation  of  capital 
in  employing  such  labor,  and  the  facilities  for  placing  such  goods  upon  the  market 
through  the  improved  means  of  transportation.  All  these  agencies  have  reduced 
the  prices  of  industrial  products  other  than  agricultural,  even*  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  reduction  in  prices  of  agricultural  lands. 

The  relative  density  of  population,  the  cost  of  land  as  investments  or  for  homes, 
and  the  value  or  price  realized  for  the  products  of  industrial  labor  form  three  great 
avenues  through  whieh  the  relative  welfare  and  posperity  of  the  industrial  classes 
shall  be  brought  about. 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  cities  and  towns  over  rural  population, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  only  result  in  good  to  the  country  by  offering  a  home  market 
for  your  products.  The  history  of  this  country  proves  that  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  our  crops  has  gradually  increased  until  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
our  productions  are  consumed  at  home,  yet  the  ten  per  cent,  surplus  to  be  marketed 
abroad  fixes  the  price  for  the  ninety  per  cent,  consumed  at  home.  This  surplus 
goes  mainly  to  Liverpool,  which  is  the  buying  center  for  the  world's  agricultural 
surplus.  We  there  come  in  competition  with  the  cheap  products  of  China,  India, 
Australia,  and  the  South  American  States.  In  the  near  future  this  competition 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  products  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and 
from  the  fertile  tropical  fields  of  the  Congo  Basin,  and  throughout  the  heart  of  the 
"Dark  Continent."  How  futile  then  is  the  idea  of  depending  on  our  exports  to 
bring  prosperity  to  our  farms,  or  that  Liverpool  will  fix  a  higher  price  than 
will  buy  the  products  of  cheap  labor  and  fertile  soil  of  the  countries  I  have  enum- 
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crated.  When  the  consuming  population  of  this  country  shall  have  so  outgrown 
the  producing  classes  in  these  lines,  that  every  bushel  of  your  grain  and  every  hoof 
oi  your  live  stock  shall  be  consumed  and  not  exported;  when  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  all  large  cities  shall  each  become  a  center 
where  prices  of  commodities  shall  be  fixed;  when  producer  and  consumer  shall 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  be  brought  together  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  govern 
the  sale  of  your  products;  then  will  the  speculator  in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit,  and  the 
manipulator  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  have  measurably  lost  their  job; 
then  no  longer  will  the  railroad  king  and  steamship  manager  be  able  to  absorb  all 
of  the  profits  in  transporting  large  and  bulky  crops  from  the  place  of  production 
to  the  place  of  consumption.  It  is  only  where  these  two  places  are  kept  most  widely 
separated  that  the  power  of  monopoly  and  the  tyranny  of  capital  are  most  readily 
exercised  and  most  fully  felt.  The  bushel  of  potatoes  consumed  by  the  iron  molder 
of  Piqua  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  as  great  an  amount  of  his  handiwork  as  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  The  bushel  of  wheat  consumed  here  by  the  finest 
tin  plate  worker  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  just  as  many  and  as  good  tin  plates  as 
though  the  same  wheat  were  consumed  in  Wales.  The  individual  working  be- 
hind our  loom  and  producing  the  woolens  and  other  fabrics  to  be  consumed  in  this 
country,  are  able  to  produce  just  as  good  and  salable  fabrics  in  Ohio  as  in  Brad- 
ford, England,  and  every  particle  of  your  products  they  consume  while  thus  en- 
gaged are  saved  the  cost  of  transportation  to  England,  as  well  as  the  transportation 
of  their  manufactured  articles  from  there  here.  The  manufactured  steel  is  not  only 
the  representation  of  the  iron  which  enters  into  its  composition,  but  is  also  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  coal  in  its  preparation,  the  labor  expended  in  mining  both  the  coal 
and  ore,  and  every  after  process  through  which  it  passes;  also  the  cost  of  living 
of  every  individual  who  engages  in  any  part  of  its  production. 

The  laboring  classes,  other  than  agricultural,  form  the  great  body  of  the 
population,  who  are  to  consume  your  surplus  productions,  and  their  ability 
as  consumers  must  depend  very  largely  upon  their  social  condition,  the  wages 
they  receive,  the  homes  they  are  able  to  maintain,  and  their  social  standing  in  com- 
munities must  very  largely  determine  their  ability  to  buy  and  their  capacity  to  con- 
sume such  products.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  two  classes  in  this 
country  making  up  so  great  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  who  have  a  closer  re- 
lation and  a  greater  .interest  each  in  the  welfare  of  the  other,  than  these  two  g^eat 
classes  of  laborers  throughout  the  country. 

The  socialistic  conditions  so  rapidly  developing  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  America  have  each  year  increased  this  mutual  interest  and  each  year  de- 
velops more  strongly  the  fact  that  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  American  in- 
stitutions must  depend  upon  the  sober  second  thought  and  firm  execution  of  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  the  great  middle  classes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  a  matter  apparent  to  every  American  of  cool 
judgment  and  mature  deliberation  that  the  dangers  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment lie  in  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  that  are  so  rapidly  developing. 
The  unjust  encroachments  of  wealth  and  capital,  and  the  power  that  may  be  wielded 
for  the  advantages  of  untold  accumulations,  and  the  perpetuation  of  great  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  together  with  the  degrading  influences  of  immorality, 
licentiousness,  and  corruption  that  so  often  follow  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
tend  to  dejjrade  our  standard  of  business  as  well  as  the  standard  of  individual 
character;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  world  has  always  demon- 
strated that  vice  and  ignorance  are  the  accompaniments  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  our  pauper  population,  together  with  the 
evidence  of  unrest  that  everywhere  looms  up,  indicates  that  the  danger  line  of 
anarchism  and  communism,  and  like  evils,  are  often  being  very  nearly  approximated 
by  our  unemployed  and  starving  poor.    In  no  country  in  the  world  has  there  ever 
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been  rxhibited  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of  values  in  the  hands  of  single  individuals 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  United  States  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  the  recording  of  the  wealth  of  any  individual 
in  the  millionaire  column  was  of  rare  occurrence,  and  even  became  a  matter  of 
curiosity  in  history.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  city  of  ordinary  proportion  in  any 
of  the  older  states  of  the  union  but  can  count  among  its  citizens  from  one  to  a 
score  of  persons  who  count  their  wealth  by  the  million,  and  it  is  only  the  multi- 
millionaires that  are  calculated  among  the  wealthy  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  among  these  it  becomes  not  a  question  as  to  how  many  of  the  good  things  of 
life  can  be  f  "biased  and  enjoyed  by  the  individual,  but  the  contest  to  see  which 
shall  be  able  to  spend  the  greatest  amount  of  money  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Within  the  past  ninety  days,  three  heiresses  of  this  country,  who  have  inherited 
the  accumulations  ?f  little  more  than  a  single  generation,  have  been  wedded  to  the 
aristocracy  of  three  leading  monarchial  governments  of  Europe,  and  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure at  the  marr  ^ge  of  either  consumed  more  capital  than  the  value  of  all 
of  the  property  in  each  )f  half  the  townships  in  Miami  county.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  vast  accuir'^.itions  were  not  the  result  of  legitimate  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  or  the  i^ccumulation  of  legitimate  profits;  but  simply  the  absorption 
of  the  results  of  other  men  s  labor  and  other  men's  brains. 

The  false  idea  has  prevailed  in  American  business  circles  that  it  is  every  man's 
right  and  privilege  to  sell  what  he  has  to  sell  for  all  that  he  can  get  for  it,  and  to 
buy  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  bought  for  just  as  little  as  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
it  for,  regardless  of  circumstances  surrounding  buyer  and  seller,  or  the  pressure 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  enhance  the  price  of  one  and  reduce  the  price  of  the 
other.  The  opportunities  for  vast  accumulations  that  are  afforded  in  every  young 
and  rapidly  developing  community,  have  so  intoxicated  our  people  with  the  idea 
of  accumulating,  that  we  have  become  a  people  who  are  the  exemplification  of  the 
man  who  sent  his  son  out  into  the  world  with  the  instruction  that  the  great  object 
of  life  was  to  get  money;  that  he  should  get  it  honestly  if  he  co^ld,  but  to  get  it 
anyhow. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  we  can  not  produce  something  out  of  nothing.  The  wealth 
of  the  country  is  not  the  result  of  chance  or  of  speculation,  but  the  development  of 
values  by  the  use  of  nature's  material,  enhanced  and  changed  by  the  hand  of  labor 
and  the  exercise  of  brain  work  of  man.  He  who  absorbs  or  takes  to  himself  the 
value  of  a  dollar  without  in  some  legitimate  manner  adding  a  dollar  to  the  world's 
wealth,  has  simply  appropriated  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  capital,  the  muscle  or 
brain  of  some  other  individual,  which  can  not  be  added  to  the  accumulation  of  one 
without  having  been  taken  from  that  of  the  other;  and  he  who  by  speculation  has, 
upon  this  principle,  absorbed  a  million  of  dollars  of  the  world's  wealth,  has  only 
accomplished  it  at  the  expense  of  making  one  thousand  of  his  fellowmen  one 
thousand  dollars  poorer. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  on  every  dollar  of  capital  invested,  every 
day's  labor,  and  every  bit  of  brain  work  expended  in  the  legitimate  avenues  of  agri< 
culture,  manufacture,  trade  or  commerce  of  the  country.  More  than  this  is  public 
robbery  no  matter  by  what  other  name  we  call  it. 

Investigation  has  proven  that  the  wealth  of  most  of  the  multi-millionaires  of  this 
country  has  been  accumulated  by  railroad  wrecking,  stock  bonds  or  produce  gamb- 
ling, or  by  monopolistic  holding  of  real  estate;  thus  withholding  just  remunera- 
tion from  the  producing  classes  or  extorting  enormous  profits  from  consumers. 
The  result  of  these  economic  conditions  is  a  constantly  increasing  army  of  paupers 
and  dependents  in  our  cities  and  a  constantly  increasing  tenant  farming  in  the 
cotmtry. 

Each  year  a  smaller  percentage  of  our  people  own  their  homes  in  cities  or  till 
their  own  farms  in  the  country.   Each  year  the  homes  of  more  people  become  but 
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a  temporary  habitation  subject  to  the  whims  or  avarice  of  the  landlord  or  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  tenant.  History  does  not  record  a  single  instance 
where  such  economic  conditions  existed  and  liberty  and  free  government  continued 
any  great  length  of  lime. 

In  a  monarchial  form  of  government  the  edict  of  the  ruler  and  the  iron 
hand  of  power  may  reconcile  these  antagonistic  forces  and  repress  the  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  masses,  but  in  a  government  like  ours,  where  the  source  of 
power  is  in  the  individual  citizen,  and  where  all  power  successfully  exercised  must 
be  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  power  must  be  directed  by  the  principles 
of  justice,  liberty  and  right  and  that  consent  must  be  prompted  by  freedom, 
loyalty  and  good  will. 

The  permanency  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  yet  undemonstrated 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our  country  has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental 
period  or  formative  stage;  the  breakers  and  rocks  which  have  wrecked  those  who 
have  gone  before  may  not  be  passed  unheeded  by  us.  The  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  methods  of  its  accumulation,  have  more  than  any  other  been  the 
rocks  upon  which  all  former  republics  have  stranded. 

I  believe  this  question  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  confronts  the  present 
or  the  future  of  this  country.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  or  alarmist,  come  to  prophesy 
ruin  or  foretell  disaster.  I  believe  the  difiiculty  will  be  solved  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  justice  and  right.  I  do  not  believe  its  solution  will  come 
through  the  medium  of  red  handed  anarchism  or  the  unmerited  distribution  of  com- 
munism; neither  do  I  believe  that  it  will  be  accomplished  by  the  autocratic  edicts 
of  wealth  and  avarice,  but  from  the  calmer  and  more  unbiased  judgment  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  who  come  from  our  fields  and  workshops,  whose  ideas  are  born  of 
industry  and  frugality,  and  whose  conclusions  are  the  outgrowth  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty. 

By  this  sign  shall  we  conquer,  and  by  these  hands  shall  our  free  institutions 
be  perpetuated,  and  our  country  remain  one  and  inseparable. 


THE  SOILS  OF  WOOD,  LUCAS  AND  HENRY  COUNTIES,  OHIO. 

By  AZOR  THURSTON. 
[Read  at  Grand  Rapids,  C,  Institute,  Jan.  23, 1896.] 

To  Open  this  question  it  may  be  well  to  first  trace,  to  some  extent,  the 
geological  formation  of  the  territory.  During  the  glacial  epoch  the  surface  of 
Wood,  Henry  and  Lucas  counties  was  probably  one  thousand  feet  above  the  present 
elevation,  and  the  climate  would  rival  that  of  Labrador.  At  that  period  Lake  Erie 
was  not  a  lake,  but  a  valley.  The  period  of  high  elevation  was  followed  by  a 
water  period,  during  which  the  whole  of  North  America  was  depressed  about  five 
hundred  feet  below  the  present  level,  and  the  climate  had  become  almost  tropical. 
The  glaciers  now  began  to  melt  and  move  southward.  The  great  valleys  of  the 
now  great  lakes  were  filled,  and  to  a  pomt  very  much  above  their  present  level; 
which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  present  beach  of 
Lake  Erie  we  find  four  other  well-defined  beach  ridges,  the  outer  one  of  which 
extends  well  into  Allen  county.  During  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  the  Erie 
clays  were  deposited,  and,  they  in  turn  covered  by  boulders,  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  melting  icebergs  Thus  we  find  that  the  counties  of  Wood,  Henry  and  Lucas 
•were  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie. 
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In  consequence  of  submergence  the  soil  of  this  district  is  a  deposit  of  drift,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  five  to  two  hundred  feet.  Geologically  speaking,  all  of  this  drift 
is  soil,  but,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  surface  is 
so  considered,  and  the  portion  below  is  termed  subsoil.  The  subsoil  usually  contains 
much  less  organic  matter  than  the  soil.  It  is  usually  presumed  that  the  deeper  the 
soil  the  better  the  land,  but  this  is  true  only  in  a  relative  sense.  All  plant  food  is  taken 
from  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  and  the  existence  of  such  food  at  a  greater 
depth  than  can  be  turned  by  the  plow  is  of  comparatively  little  value.  It  is  of 
much  more  importance  that  the  subsoil  be  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  penetra- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture.  Soils  are  affected  by  mechanical  manipulation  and 
chemical  combination.  By  mechanical  manipulation  we  refer  not  only  to  the  use  of 
the  plow  and  other  agricultural  implements,  but  the  earth  worm,  the  craw  fish  and 
other  apparently  useless  life  forms  are  active  agents*  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  of  the  soil;  at  the  same  time  making  it  more 
porous  and  pulverulent. 

Of  the  seventy-four  known  chemical  elements  there  are  but  eighteen  found  in 
the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  considered  important  in  the  growth  of  plants. 
They  are: 

Oxygen,  chlorine,  aluminum,  iron,  silicon,  phosphorus,  calcium,  magnese, 
carbon,  boron,  magnesium,  barium,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  potassium,  hydrogen, 
flourine.  sodium. 

Of  these  elements  only  three,  namely,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  nitrogen, 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  farmers  to  be  considered  at  any  length;  nature  sup- 
plying the  others  in,  practically  speaking,  inexhaustable  quantity. 


Phosphortis  was  discovered  by  Brand  in  1669.  It  does  not  exist  in  a  free 
state  in  nature,  but  is  found  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  calcium  widely 
distributed  in  phosphait/e  rocks,  in  bones  of  animals  and  in  plants.  The  oldest 
phospha/tes  are  those  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  this  was  the  original  source  of  the 
phosphorus  of  plant  food.  From  the  plant  the  phosphorus,  in  combination  with 
calcium,  passes  into  the  osseous  structure  of  animals;  the  ashes  of  bones  showing 
aitnost  pore  calcium  phosphate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  %mters  that  the 
imRiensc  deposits  of  phosphates  in  Florida  are  from  animals  driven  south  doffing 
the  4fbcial  period.  Wiley  states  that  the  cereal  crops  remove  about  twenty  pounds, 
and  the  grass  crops  about  twelve  poonds  of  phosphoric  acid  from  each  acre  of 
ground  amitially. 


Potassium  is,  with  one  exception,  the  lightest  metal  known.  It  is  iwt  found  in 
a  free  state  in  nature,  but  always  in  combination.  It  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  In  soils  it  is  usually  found  in  combination  with  an  organic 
acid.  Potassium  carbonate  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  being  percolated 
with  water,  the  result  being  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  or,  as  the  soapmaker 
would  term  it,  lye.  The  brownish  color  of  lye  is  due  to  the  organic  matter  dis-* 
solved  during  the  process.  By  clearing  forests  and  burning  tlie  timber  on  the 
groufid  a  large  amount  of  this  valuable  chemical  is  added  tx>  the  soil.  Beet  roots 
contain  so  large  a  quantity  of  potassium  salts  that  they  have  been  used  as  a 
commercial  source  of  this  metal.  Sheep's  wool  is  another  considerable  source. 
The  water  in  which  the  wool  has  been  washed  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
-potassium  is  recovered  by  chemical  methods.  Soil  should  be  rich  in  potassium  to 
abundantly  produce  the  root  crops,  such  as  beets»  potatoes,  etc. 


PHOSPHOilUS. 


POTASSTUM. 
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NITROGEN. 


Nitrogen  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.  Four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  th* 
air  is  composed  of  this  element.  Although  it  exists  in  great  abundance  in  the  free 
state,  and  is  necessary  to  plant  life,  yet  it  cannot  be  utilized  until  converted  into 
nitrates.  It  is  found  in  soils  as  ammonia,  either  in  the  gaseous  state  or  combined 
with  minerals,  or  organic  acids.  As  ammonia,  it  may  be  considered  as  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  as  it  does  not  become  a  plant  food  until  completely  nitrified  and  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  bacteria.  These 
bacteria,  or  vegetable  parasites,  are  found  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  cultivated  portion  near  the  surface.  Seaweed  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  is  a  good  fertilizer,  much  used  in  littoral  farming.  Fish,  also 
are  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  combined  with  oxygen  and  a  suitable  base  is 
used  quite  extensively  as  a  fertilizer.  This  combination  is  found  in  guano,  which 
is  the  nitrogenous  excrement  of  various  sea  fowl.  Sodium  nitrate,  or  Chili  saltpetre, 
is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  large  quantities;  it  contains  in  a  pure  state 
sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Enormous  deposits  of  these  sodium 
nitrates  are  found  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  there  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  their  origin;  some  authorities  maintain  that  at  one  time  the  Peruvian  coast 
was  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  nitrates  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  sea 
plants  and  animals;  as,  however,  neither  shells,  fossils  nor  phosphate  of  lime 
are  found,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  not  of  animal  origin.  Better  authority 
seems  to  be  that  the  deposits  were  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  thw 
(eldspathic  rocks. 


According  to  Dr.  Wormley's  analyses  of  the  soils  of  this  district  we  hav^ 
abundance  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  potassium.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
medium  soils  weigh  about  three  million  pounds  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  one  foot. 
Basing  our  calculation  upon  this,  the  soil  of  this  territory  contains  an  average 
of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
acre,  and  more  than  that  amount  of  potash.  To  grow  one  bushel  of  wheat  it  requires 
seventy-one  one-hundredth  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  less  than  that  amount 
of  potash;  therefore  our  soils  should  produce  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  without  any  further  addition  of  these  two  chemicals. 
In  other  words,  they  should  produce  twenty  bushels  per  acre  for  the  next  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  or  fifty  bushels  per  acre  for  the  next  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  Now  as  to  nitrogen,  while  it  is  so  abundant  everywhere,  it  is 
necessary  to  replenish  the  soil  quite  frequently  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
annually  extracted  by  certain  crops.  This  replenishment  is  most  readily  and  most 
cheaply  accomplished  by  raising  clover.  The  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  stored  up  in  the 
clover  by  the  action  of  bacteria  on  the  roots,  converting  the  nitrogen  into  nitrates, 
which  is  the  essential  form  for  plant  food. 

Statistics  show  that  artificial  fertilizers  are  used  upon  one-third  of  the  acreage 
of  wheat  sown  in  Ohio  annually.  This  may  be  necessary  in  some  parts  of  the 
state,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  farmers  of  this  district  would  be  ahead  financially 
if  they  had  never  used  commercial  fertilizers,  and.  instead,  had  properly  tilled  the 
soil.  With  a  soil  naturally  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  salts,  all 
that  is  necessary  for  an  abundant  harvest  is  to  have  your  farm  well  tiled;  return 
all  wood  ashes  and  barn-yard  manure  to  your  land;  rotate  your  crops;  plow  deeply; 
pulverize  the  soil  (this  is  very  essential),  and  you  will  have  no  necessity  for 
artificial  fertilizers  for  the  next  one  thousand  years. 


ARB  ARTIKICIAI,  PHRTIUZBR8  REQUIRBD  IN  THIS  DISTRICT? 
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OUR  MARKETS. 


By  J.  S.  BENSCHOTER. 


(Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Bowling  Green,  Wood  County,  Dec.  30  and  81, 1S96.] 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  of  "our  markets,"  and  how  best  to  dispose  of  the 
products  of  the  farm,  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  puzzled  the  brain  of  more  than  one 
farmer,  for  lo!  these  many  years,  and  it  seems  like  presumption  on  my  part  to  under- 
take a  task  in  the  solution  of  which  so  many  have  failed.  But  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  my  only  excuse. 

How  to  produce  a  crop  is  a  simple  matter  compared  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  we  are  often  told,  regulates  or  determines  the 
price.  And  this  seems  like  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  matter.  But  is  it  true? 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  are 
produced  and  see  if  we  can  discover  any  other  ?7cr.cy  than  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  whereby  the  markets  of  the  world  are  so  c^r^tnntly  changing. 

The  law  of  cause  and  effect  holds  good  in  this  as  in  all  other  things.  The 
Wfect  is  very  plain  to  the  farmer,  when  he  seeks  to  convert  th^  hard  earned 
products  of  his  farm  into  cash,  and  he  anxiously  watches  the  daily  report  of  the 
market,  but  with  no  certain  assurance  that  the  report  of  to-day  will  indicate  the 
price  of  to-morrow.  The  real  demand  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday  or  last 
week,  or  last  month,  and  just  as  well  known  at  the  great  market  centers.  There 
te  just  as  much  money  to  purchase,  just  as  many  hungry  people  to  be  fed.  Then 
Vhy  these  sudden  changes?  How  easy  to  ask  the  question,  but  how  hard  to  track 
*he  fox  that  steals  the  goose.   The  effect  is  very  plain.    But  where  is  the  cause? 

Somebody  has  hold  of  the  strings^and  is  pulling,  first  this  way  and  then  that; 
we  don't  understand  why,  but  we  take  a  cent  or  two  less  for  our  wheat  or  corn. 
Millions  of  bushels  change  hands  in  a  day.  Somebody  is  made  richer;  somebody 
is  made  poorer.  Who  is  it?  You  know  who  is  made  poorer.  But  never  mind. 
It's  only  a  few  paltry  dollars  you  lose  this  time.  Congratulate  yourself  that  you  have 
^y  your  labor  added  to  the  world's  wealth,  while  the  other  poor  fellow  perhaps  never 
tiad  the  pleasure  of  earning  an  honest  dollar  in  his  life.  Have  charity  for  him, 
perhaps  he  don't  know,  possibly  don't  care,  that  you,  your  wife  and  children  will 
have  less  clothes  to  keep  you  warm.  The  world  calls  him  shrewd,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  do  too.  If  you  do,  call  him  by  some  other  name.  While  he  thinks  with  satis- 
faction of  his  increasing  bank  account,  you  wonder  how  you  can  make  both  ends 
meet. 

But  my  dear  sirs,  it  won't  do  to  grumble.  We  are  a  part  of  the  lawmaking 
power  and  he  only  does  that  which  the  law  we  helped  to  make,  does  not  too 
strictly  forbid.  Let  us  speak  of  him  respectfully,  he  may  be  the  president  of  some 
grain  trust.  He  is  only  doing  in  his  line,  what  some  other  gentleman  is  equally 
as  anxious  to  do  to  help  us  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  beef,  pork  or  mutton — who 
is  very  busy  seeking  some  method  by  which  he  may  stimulate  the  market  by  a  quiet 
combine  in  our  interest,  of  course.  They  both  belong  to  that  class  which  seems  to 
think  there  is  wealth  enough  in  the  world  without  its  producing  any,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  very  anxious  to  see  that  it  is  properly  distributed.  They  under- 
stand that  labor  alone,  of  hand  or  brain,  can  produce  wealth.  But  they  don't  like  to 
join  with  us  for  fear  that  the  competition  will  be  too  great.  They  know  that  to 
labor  is  healthful  and  that  if  they  too  engage  in  it  they  may  deprive  us  of  our  employ- 
ment. Can't  you  see  they  are  thinking  of  our  interests  and  how  they  can  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness  by  keeping  us  employed  raising  wheat,  beef  and  pork, 
while  they  very  generously  husband  our  resources? 
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Another  and  very  important  element  that  enters  into  this  question  of  market, 
is  the  question  of  transportation.  In  this,  as  in  the  other,  we  see  the  power  of 
organized  capital  and  the  great  railroad  corporations  are  sure  to  raise  the  rates 
o!  transportation  if  there  is  an  unusually  good  demand  or  an  unusually  large  crop. 
But  how  could  they  pay  such  large  dividends  and  such  princely  salaries  to  their 
oilicials.  if  they  did  not  cut  up  on  rates  and  down  on  the  wages  of  their  employes? 
High  rates  of  transportation  affect  us  not  only  in  what  we  have  to  sell,  but  in 
nearly  every  article  we  have  to  buy.  These  continued  extortions  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  deep  water-way  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Atlantic,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government,  and  not  by  any  private 
corporation.  We  cannot  afford  to  longer  submit  to  extortionate  freight  rates. 
Every  business  interest  of  the  people  demands  a  change. 

I  believe  the  farmers  as  a  class  are  willing  to  concede  to  every  one  (be 
he  a  public  carrier  or  otherwise)  a  fair  compensation  for  his  labor;  and  I  also  think 
we  should  have  the  manhood  to  demand  the  same  for  ourselves.  If  there  are  any 
good  reasons  why  we  should  not,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  them. 

The  public  ownership  of  railroads  and  canals  is  a  question  fraught  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  one  that  should  have  the  most 
careful  and  judicious  consideration  of  the  law-making  powers.  If  I  mistake  not  the 
canal  system  in  this  state,  has  been  the  property  of,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
state  from  its  very  inception  to  the  present  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  every  obstacle  that  the  most  unfriendly  legislation  could  throw  in 
their  way,  who  ever  heard  the  complaint  of  extortionate  freight  rates,  or  of  any 
combines  to  take  advantage  of  the  people?  In  strong  contrast  is  the  present  robbery' 
of  the  people  by  steam  and  electric  railroads  and  other  semi-public  corporations, 
which  have  reached  such  a  stage  that  even  the  most  hardened  politicians  begin  to 
realize  that  the  people  won't  stand  it  much  longer.  Hence  much  more  interest  is 
manifested  in  the  problem  as  to  how  we  can  make  our  great  systems  of  trans- 
portation better  serve  the  public  good  and  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  all  transportation  lines  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  growing  evil. 

Governmental  policy  has  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  markets  of  its  people. 
The  very  best  market,  as  a  rule,  is  the  home  market.  The  nearer  you  can  bring 
the  producer  and  consumer  together  the  better  it  is  for  both. 

Therefore,  the  true  policy  of  government  is  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  have 
a  tendency  to  stimulate,  protect  and  develop  all  the  resources  of  its  people,  and  the 
production  and  manufacture  by  them  of  every  commodity  necessary  for  their  welfare 
and  happiness;  thus  giving  employment  to  all  who  may  now  lack  for  work  or 
bread.  The  increasing  tendency  of  the  people  to  congregate  in  town  and  city,  will 
aid  materially  in  increasing  the  number  that  consume  our  products.  Thus  creating 
a  greater  demand,  and  therefore  a  better  market. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  enactment  (ond  enforcement)  of  wise  and  wholesome 
laws — such  laws  as  will  tend  to  suppress  vice  and  immorality,  and  the  inculcation 
of  habits  of  thrift  and  industry — and  the  manufacture  at  home  of  every  article  we  use. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  broadest  statesmanship  is  needed — men 
of  both  brain  and  courage— men  who  know  the  right,  and  "knowing  dare  main- 
tain"; for  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions.  We  are 
in  danger  if  we  allow  money  to  have  more  power  than  manhood.  The  rights  of  the 
masses  must  not  be  perverted  in  the  interest  of  a  few. 

But  while  the  law  can  do  much  to  increase  the  value  of  our  markets,  each  in- 
dividual farmer  has  much  to  do  with  its  value;  and  if  out  of  debt  (as  every  one 
should  try  to  be),  he  has  the  choice  as  to  when  and  how  he  will  dispose  of  what 
he  may  produce  on  his  own  farm. 

As  a  rule  T  think  the  best  time  to  sell  our  grain  is  when  ready  for  the  market: 
any  animal  we  may  be  feeding,  when  properly  fattened;  and  any  other  animal  or 
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article  we  may  have  to  sell,  when  we  are  offered  a  good  price.  Much,  however, 
may  depend  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  the  abundance  of  the  kind  of  grain 
or  stock  we  may  have  for  sale,  the  amount  produced,  not  in  our  own  country  or 
state  alone,  but  throughout  the  world;  also  the  amount  unconsumed.  The  fa- 
cilities for  such  information  are  quick  and  reliable,  and  everyone  may,  by  reasonable 
intelligence  on  his  part,  keep  himself  informed. 

Much  also  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  When  all  are 
employed,  all  are  able  to  buy  bread  and  meat,  consequently  the  demand  is  greater, 
the  market  better. 

There  are  other,  yes  many,  things  besides  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
have  their  influence  on  the  market. 

We  should  make  it  our  business  to  understand  this  matter  better.  We  read 
in  our  agricultural  papers,  we  hear  in  our  institutes,  the  advice,  to  feed  our  grain 
on  the  farm;  but  how  few  even  attempt  to  follow  this  advice.  We  are  told  that  we 
can't  compete  with  the  great  west  in  profitable  stock  raising.  This  wiay  be  true, 
but  after  many  years  of  observation,  and  some  experience,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  farmer  who  keeps  something  ready  for  the  market  the  year  round,  is  the 
one  from  whom  you  hear  the  least  complaint  of  hard  times;  the  one  who  has  the 
least  trouble  to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  one  whose  farm  grows  richer  without  the  aid 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  I  am  aware  that  it  requires  good  care  and  judgment  to 
manage  this  branch  of  farming  successfully.  There  are  certain  times  in  the  year 
when  one  kind  of  stock  is  in  better  demand  than  any  other;  but  very  seldom  that 
a  good,  thrifty,  well  fed  animal  is  not  marketable,  and  at  a  fair  price.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  to  do  this — every  farmer  who  attends  these  institutes 
understands  the  value  of  good  breeds;  and  he  also  understands  that  the  shortest 
possible  time  between  birth  and  full  maturity  always  means  the  most  profit  to  the 
producer. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  this — ^that  while  I  may  not  have  succeeded  in  say- 
ing anything  new  on  the  subject,  I  hope  that  by  the  repetition  of  oft  told  truths,  I 
may  have  in  some  measure  emphasized  their  importance,  and  said  nothing  that 
may  detract  from  the  dignity  or  honor  of  agriculture. 


"A  DISH  OF  HASH." 

BY  J.  W.  SHBRER,  Paynb,  O. 

[Read  at  the  Pauldinsr  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  OakWMd,  JAU.  10  fifld  11, 19MJ 

When  the  economical  housekeeper  finds  the  fragments  from  the  table  too  small 
for  another  meal,  she  gathers  them  up,  and  by  a  process  known  only  to  herself  and 
Omniscience,  there  is  straightway  evolved  therefrom  a  dish  that  is  neither  vegetable, 
nor  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  fowl;  and  although  it  may  not  be  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  or  a 
"joy  forever,"  it  makes  a  pretty  substantial  filler,  and  sticks  to  one  closer  than 
backwoods  lovers  on  circus  day,  or  poor  relations  to  a  rich  kinsman.  That  dish 
U  hash!  And  when  your  secretary  informed  me  that  I  was  expected  to  furnish 
a  part  of  this  institute  feast,  an  examination  of  my  intellectual  cupboard  speedily 
convinced  me  that  the  only  things  available  there,  were  a  few  thought  fragments 
upon  farm  problems  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  affect  the  farmer's 
profit  and  loss. 

In  this  year  of  Grace,  with  the  five  great  staples  of  north-western  Ohio  farmers, 
wheats  corn,  oats,  horses  and  hogs  selling  at  or  below  the  cost  line,  our  farmers 
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are  not  in  a  hilarious  state  of  mind,  nor  are  they  intentionally  indulging  in  many 
luxuries;  and  with  interest,  taxes  and  other  fixed  expenses  growing  harder  and 
harder  to  meet,  they  will  not,  in  the  near  future,  invest  often  in  job  lots  of  seal 
skin  sacks,  nor  feed  diamonds  to  their  poultry  instead  of  oyster  shells. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  favorite  theme  of  farmers  who  publish  agricultural  papers, 
that  our  salvation  lies  in  producing  twice  the  number  of  bushels  from  a  given  number 
of  acres.  This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but  the  facts  have  rather  the  better  of  the 
argument,  when  we  remember  that  the  one  billion  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  bushels  of  corn  produced  last  year,  were  worth  more  dollars  than  the 
two  billion  three  hundred  million  bushels  are  worth  this  yearl  This  sort  of  theor- 
izing makes  the  real  farmer  greatly  resemble  a  bicycle,  all  round  tired,  always  on  the 
go,  and  liable  to  go  to  smash  at  an  uncomfortable  time  and  place. 

Cost  of  production  must  be  reduced,  or  the  sheriff  will  not  be  able  to  adopt  the 
eight  hour  system.  This  is  official  and  strictly  confidential;  and  until  lower  cost  of 
production  is  effected  by  reducing  expenses,  or  better  prices  are  realized,  many 
of  us  will  continue  to  cry  out  "men  and  brethren,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved!" 
Which  brings  me  to  the  material  my  "Dish  of  Hash*'  is  made  of. 

One  method  of  reducing  expenses  is  by  feeding  less  valuable  food, to  stock 
and  selling  the  more  costly.  At  the  present  time  hay  is  very  high,  and  corn  fodder 
is  low.  Many  farmers  waste  tons  of  it  and  feed  hay,  even  if  they  have  to  buy 
it. 

I  have  a  team  of  heavy  farm  horses,  which  I  bought  March  16,  1895.  It 
were  then  in  rather  poor  condition.  The  past  season  I  sowed  seven  and  one-half 
acres  of  oats,  planted  and  cultivated  twenty  acres  of  corn,  cut  twenty  acres  of 
small  grain,  plowed  twenty  acres  of  land  for  wheat,  dragged  twice  and  drilled  it, 
and  also  seeded  seven  acres  of  corn  stubble,  going  over  that  ground  three  times; 
drew  the  material  to  build  a  house  and  much  other  work.  For  fifty-two  working 
days  in  succession  they  never  missed  being  in  harness.  To-day  Oanuary  11,  1896) 
that  team  is  in  first  class  working  condition,  and  will  weigh  at  least 
three  hundred  pounds  more  than  it  did  when  I  bought  it;  and  it  has  eaten  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  hay — not  guessed  at  either,  but  baled 
hay  which  is  noted  for  overweight. 

I  fed  corn  fodder,  sheaf  rye,  and  sheaf  oats.  I  commenced  feeding  rye  about 
the  time  the  grains  were  fairly  developed,  and  continued  on  that  and  the  oats  until 
corn  was  nearly  ripe ;  then  husked  and  cut  it,  and  let  it  wilt  a  day  or  two.  With  fodder 
I  should  prefer  to  feed  oats,  but  corn  is  all  right.  When  feeding  fodder,  feed  plenty 
of  it.  My  corn  is  very  heavy — was  drilled  corn — ^and  I  feed  about  a  one-hundred- 
hill  shock  a  day  to  the  team.  This  is  worth  at  the  farm  about  ten  cents  a  shock, 
and  is  the  cheapest  feed  I  know  of  and  as  good.  The  coming  season  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  feed  a  pound  of  hay. 

There  is  another  luxury  most  farmers  think  they  mmt  have  in  large  quantities — 
farm  fences;  nothwithstanding  they  are  more  expensive  to  support  than  a  mortgage, 
and  generally  more  useless  than  a  farm  watch  dog.  I  know  I  attack  an  old  and 
venerable  fraud,  when  in  the  slang  of  the  day  I  "sit  down  on"  the  old  farm  fence. 

The  ideal  farm  used  to  be  inclosed  with  a  ten-rail  fence,  staked  and  ridered, 
and  divided  into  five  and  ten  acre  fields.  Those  ideal  farms  belonged  to  the  same  era 
as  the  hand  loom,  spinning  wheel  and  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  whiskey.  The  loom, 
the  wheel  and  the  whiskey  are  gone,  and  the  farm  fence  is  about  all  that  remains 
of  that  semi  barbarous  age.  Farm  fences  then  were  neither  frauds,  expensive  nor 
useless.  Everybody  then  supposed  that  it  was  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  farm  animals  had  an  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  his  neighbor*s  corn  field, 
provided  they  could  jump  over,  break  down  or  crawl  through  the  fence  thereof,  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  neighbor.   They  didn't 
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complain;  they  built  the  fences.  Timber  was  worth  nothing  and  making  the  rails 
kept  the  farmer  fully  employed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  kept  him  out  of  more 
serious  mischief;  and  so  firmly  the  idea  became  ingrained  that  they  were  desirable 
and  necessary,  that  behold  they  remain  unto  this  day. 

My  farm  contains  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and  if  adjoining  land 
owners  built  half  the  line  fences,  to  inclose  it  and  divide  it  into  ten  acre  fields  would 
require  nine  hundred  and  eighty  rods  of  fence,  costing  at  least  seventy-five  cents 
per  rod  for  fairly  good  board  fence  made  from  native  lumber.  This  fence  would 
last  about  twelve  years,  and  would  cost  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars;  which 
at  8  per  cent,  interest  for  that  time  would  amount  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars.  Then  the  fences  would  occupy  at  least  three  acres  of  land  worth  four 
dollars  per  acre  a  year.  This  would  foot  up  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  in 
twelve  years,  and  interest  on  this  sum  added  would  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  It  would  also  cost  at  least  twelve  dollars  per  year  to  cut  weeds  in 
fence  rows  twice,  which  places  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  more  to  the  ac- 
count, or  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  dollars  for  the  twelve  years,  or  nearly 
two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  per  year.  And  what  would  I  gain  by  it?  A  little 
pasturage  of  stubble  fields  which  the  modem  binder  has  gleaned  so  perfectly  that 
•a  razor  back  hog  would  have  to  hustle  for  his  living  until  he  starved  to  death;  some 
pasturage  of  meadows  which  would  do  the  meadows  more  hurt  than  the  value  of  the 
pasture  would  amount  to.  I  would  also  gain  several  days  work  for  myself,  without 
pay,  laying  up  rails  and  straightening  posts  blown  down  by  the  wind;  and  also 
several  more  days'  labor  by  plowing  and  cultivating  short  rows  instead  of  lonsr 
•nes;  and  when  the  valuable  accommodation  of  sitting  upon  the  fence  to  talk  pol- 
itics, and  of  having  4  more  or  less  convenient  place  upon  which  to  sign  lightning  rod 
contracts  are  added,  the  benefits  of  farm  fences  are  about  told. 

Of  course  a  pasture  is  desirable  and  some  small  lots.  Have  them  near  the 
bam  and  fenced  so  high,  strong  and  close  that  no  farm  animal  will  attempt  to  break 
<«ut;  but  don't  be  chump  enough  to  fence  the  whole  farm,  or  maintain  it  if  already 
built.  Some  portable  board  fence  could  no  doubt  be  used  to  advantage,  but  I 
am  "dead  %ainst"  the  ordinary  farm  fence  nuisance. 

Another  pretty  expensive  farm  luxury  is  fancy  bred  stock.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  favor  scrub  breeding,  but  the  breeding  for  show-ring  points.  Not  long  smce 
a  Benton  township  farmer  told  me  he  believed  he  had  a  good  stock  of  hogs  for  pork 
purposes  as  there  was  in  the  state.  They  were  prolific,  healthy  and  good  feeders, 
with  heavy  sides,  hams  and  shoulders  at  an  early  age;  but  somehow  their  ears  were  a 
fraction  of  a  red  hair  too  long  or  short,  or  else  their  jowls  were  an  ounce  too  light 
and  they  would  not  class  as  high  as  some  others  in  the  show  ring;  so  he  had  just 
bought  a  fifty  dollar  male  to  put  the  "heads  on  'em.'- 

I  knew  him  as  a  level  headed  farmer  and  hog  raiser,  but  it  struck  me  he  was 
paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  "hog-heads;"  especially,  if,  as  is  very  likely,  he 
happens  to  get  a  strain  of  hogs  weak  in  reproductive  power,  and  ability  to  withstand 
disease. 

The  truth  is  that  all  high  breeding  of  animals  in  the  development  of  fat  and 
flesh  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  and  reproductive  organs;  and  with  this  forced 
•development  inevitably  follows  a  weakening  of  their  ability  to  withstand  disease 
and  to  produce  and  nourish  their  young. 

Another  subject  for  careful  study  by  farmers  is  farm  machinery.  This  has  been 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  that  its  use  seems  indispensible. 
And  yet  in  these  days  when  farmers  are  cussing  and  discussing  hard  times  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  use  pencil  and  paper  upon  this  problem.  Whether  its  purchase 
is  wise  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  how  much  use  you  have  for  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  farmer  who  raises  only  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  corn  yearly,  uses  the  best  judg- 
ment when  he  invests  thirty  to  forty  dollars  in  a  riding  cultivator  when  he  can  do 
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just  as  good  work  with  one  costing  four  dollars,  and  has  abundant  time  to  cultivate  his 
corn  with  the  cheaper  implement.  Neither  do  I  take  much  stock  in  the  business  sense 
of  a  farmer  who  invests  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  a  binder  to  cut  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  of  wheat  and  oats.  Eight  to  twelve  dollars  would  hire  the  work  done,  while 
the  wear  and  tear,  interest  and  taxes,  would  amount  to  three  times  that  sum.  The 
everlasting  problem  of  interest,  taxes  and  total  loss  of  money  invested  in  this  sort 
of  property  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  inevitable  pay  day  comes  and  often  property 
must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  to  meet  it. 

Why  could  not  Jones,  Brown,  Smith  and  Thompson  who  are  near  neighbors 
and  small  farmers,  purchase  binder,  mower,  grain  drill,  hay  loader,  tedder  and  fanning 
mill  in  common,  or  cooperate  in  the  purchase  of  choice  breeding  stock  at  one-fourth 
the  expense  to  each? 

My  argument  has  been  along  the  line  of  reducing  expenses,  and  I  make  no  claims 
to  their  being  ideal  conditions;  but  offer  the  ideas  for  consideration  as  a  matter  of 
economy — the  same  reason  that  prompts  the  making  of  a  "dish  of  hash." 


[Delivered  at  the  Rosr  Coanty  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Kingston,  Jan.  15  and  16, 1896.] 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  each  other  more  clearly  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain who  is  meant  by  a  far^j^'s  ftoy,  and  what  is  meant  by  education.  A 
farmer's  boy  is  meant  to  designate  not  only  him  whose  father  is  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  tract  of  land,  but  also  every  other  country  boy  to  whom  the  pure  air  and 
out-door  exercise  of  country  life  have  given  the  healthy,  well  muscled  body  so 
essential  to  the  growth  of  a  good,  strong,  well  developed  intellect.  I  do^ot  wish  to 
insinuate,  because  I  have  left  them  out  of  my  subject,  that  girls  should  not  get  an  edu- 
cation as  well  as  their  brothers,  for  I  believe  they  should,  because  the  same  hand* 
that  rocks  the  cradle,  also,  indirectly  of  course,  rules  the  nations  of  the  world. 
But  I  always  was  almost  too  bashful  to  keep  up  a  good  conversation  with  the  girls, 
so  I  leave  them  for  others  not  so  afflicted,  while  I  shall  content  myself  with  talking 
to  their  brothers.  By  an  education  is  meant  the  best  possible,  determined  by  the 
advantages  which  the  individual  may  have.  In  other  words,  I  mean,  simply,  that  the 
prime  object  and  occupation  of  boyhood  and  youth  should  be  education.  Even 
though  the  boy  may  be  compelled  to  make  his  own  way,  he  can  well  afford  to 
spend  his  entire  earnings  in  gaining  an  education  until  he  has  passed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  at  lea.st.  Show  me  the  boy  who  is  willing  to  go  in  rags,  if  that  be  neces- 
sary, to  gain  an  education,  and  I  will  show  you  a  boy  who  is  going  to  succeed  in 


This  applies  to  all  boys,  whether  they  be  farmers'  boys  or  not;  but  why  should 
the  farmer's  boy,  especially,  secure  a  good  education?  Will  it  add  dollars  to  his 
hoard,  and  acres  to  his  possessions,  if  he  desires  to  follow  in  his  father's  footstei>s 
and  become  a  tiller  of  the  soil?  This  is  a  question  which  would  take  more  time 
for  discussion  than  is  alloted  to  me.  But,  yet,  it  does  not  seem  proper  for  me  to  pass 
on  with  a  mere  allusion  to  it,  since  money  making  seems  to  be  the  prime  object  of 
life  with  the  typical  American.  For  this  he  gulps  down  his  food  half  masticated, 
thus  robbing  his  body  of  its  proper  nourishment;  for  this  he  subjects  his  constitu- 
tion to  the  most  intense  strain  when  sleep  should  be  renewing  his  wasted  energies; 
and  for  this  he  is  content  to  remain  almost  a  stranger  in  his  home,  thus  depriving 
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himself  of  that  refining  influence  which  cultures  the  soul  and  makes  a  man  a  man  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  typical  American  boy  is  "a  chip  off  the  old  block,'* 
if  I  maj^  be  allowed  the  expression.  He  is  always  wanting  to  do  something  to  make 
money;  and  does  not  want  to  spend  any  more  time  and  money  in  gaining  an 
education  than  the  law  compels,  because  he  cannot  calculate  the  interest  he  would 
receive  on  the  investment.  We  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  interest 
received  on  money  invested  in  a  higher  education,  because  in  that  case,  a  few 
hundred  dollars  buys  a  thing  of  priceless  value.  The  college  graduate  who  has  been 
an  earnest  student  has  the  advantage  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Place  two  young  men 
side  by  side  in  a  railroad  ticket  otYice — one  who  has  obtained  a  higher  education  and 
another  who  has  not.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  more  responsible  and  better  paying  position,  which  will  be  promoted; 
the  one  who  has  spurned  education,  and  whose  only  training  for  life's  duties  has 
been  experience  gained  from  his  work?  No.  he  may  have  learned  to  do  the  duties 
of  his  present  occupation  well  enough,  but  his  companion  who  has  specially  trained 
his  mental  faculties  to  contend  successfully  with  the  trials  and  exigencies  of  life, 
is  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  duties  of  a  new  occupation;  and  he  is  the  one 
who  gets  promoted. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  at  the  end  of  a  score  of  years,  we  may  find  the 
college  graduate  successfully  managing  the  complex  affairs  with  which  a  railway 
superintendent  is  burdened,  while  his  former  companion  may  be  found  dealing  out 
tickets  in  the  same  old  oiBce. 

Just  as  a  higher  education  fits  one  to  occupy  the  most  lucrative  positions  in  the 
other  vocations  of  Hie,  so  it  prepares  him  to  meet  the  perplexities  of  farm  life  and 
turn  them  to  his  own  advantage  instead  of  permitting  them  to  put  him  to  a  dtsadn 
\'antage. 

The  agriculturist  deals  with  and  is  supported  by  the  workings  of  nature.  By 
his  superior  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  the  educated  farmer  is  oftentimes  able  to 
avert  accidents  which  would  be  very  expensive  in  their  results.  Not  only  this, 
but  'it  is  certainly  evident  to  every  one  that  his  better  trained  mind  enables  hin? 
to  outdo  his  uneducated  brother  in  the  contest  for  wealth,  providing  they  were 
primarily  endowed  with  equal  business  capacity.  But  no  two  persons  are  exactly 
equal  in  mental  capacity,  and  the  educated  man  can  by  no  means  realize  just  how 
he  would  have  fared  had  he  done  without  his  schooling,  no  more  can  the  uneducated 
man  imagine  what  he  might  have  become  had  he  procurred  a  good  education. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  discussing  the  question  whether  an  education  pays  in  a 
financial  way. 

But  there  is  a  higher  purpose  in  life  than  the  mere  gaining  of  wealth;  and 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  would  urge  the  farmer's  boy,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  pro- 
cure an  education.  Every  person  in  this  world  has  a  duty  to  perform  for  his  fellow- 
men,  whether  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it  or  not;  because  he  and  his  fellow- 
men  form  an  organism  which  is  called  society — just  as  distinct  an  oi-ganism  as 
the  one  formed  by  the  different  members  of  man's  body  which  is  called  the  human 
body.  And.  as.  to  secure  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of  the  human  body, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  member  give  support  and  nourishment  to  the  rest,  so,  to 
secure  the  healthy  growth  and  development  of  society,  it  is  necessary  that  we  give 
aid  to  each  other.  Suppose  the  stomach  should  become  tired  of  taking  in  and 
helping  to  prepare  nourishment  for  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  should  say:  "From  this 
time  on  I  will  keep  all  the  nourishment  for  myself.  I'm  not  going  to  work  myself 
to  death  for  the  other  organs  of  the  body."  Soon  the  hands  and  other  organs 
would  die  from  starvation,  and  would  be  unable  to  bring  to  the  stomach  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  might  nourish  itself.  So,  Mr.  Stomach  would  soon  find  him- 
self, along  with  the  other  organs,  "gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth."   So  with 
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Axs,  we  must  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  social  organism,  or  suffer  ourselves 
•in  consequence. 

Hence,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  it  would  be  a  farmer  boy's  duty  tq  get  a 
higher  education  in  order  to  be  able  to  influence  his  own  social  class  to  greater 
progress  and  advancement  in  civilization,  that  it  may  stand  on  a  par  with  other 
social  classes.  But  there  are  other  reasons.  Society  feeds  on  and  is  nurtured  by 
scientific  truths.  No  other  occupation  affords  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of 
agriculture  for  the  discovery  of  scientific  facts  in  so  many  different  departments  of 
science.  The  uneducated  farmer  must  yearly  trample  over  hundreds  of  facts  yet 
undiscovered  in  botany  and  geology,  any  one  of  which  would  make  his  name 
■famous,  could  he  but  pick  it  out  and  give  it  to  the  world.  This  is  but  a  glimpse  of 
one  or  two  of  the  very  many  ways  in  which  the  educated  farmer  could  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  society. 

But  there  are  ways  besides  this  and  the  bringing  in  of  wealth  in  which  an  educa- 
tion will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  farmer's  boy.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Teal,  true,  genuine  pleasure  which  it  will  afford  him.  Here,  again,  I  assert  that 
no  other  occupation  offers  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  agriculture  for  the 
■enjoyment  of  knowledge  gained  in  a  liberal  education.  While  the  city  dweller  sees, 
^nd  is  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  the  handiwork  of  poor,  weak,  frail  creatures 
oi  the  dust,  like  himself,  the  country  dweller  beholds  and  is  surrounded  principally 
hy  the  handiwork  of  an  all  powerful  Creator.  The  farmer  sees  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  sculpturing  the  sturdy  trees  which  make  up  his  forests,  and  which  lend 
ibeauty  to  the  landscape  than  enchants  his  view;  he  sees  it  shaping  the  tiny  blades  of 
grass  that  cover  his  fields  with  verdure,  molding  the  glittering  dew-drop  that 
■glistens  in  the  morning  sunlight,  guiding  the  rippling,  chattering  brook  through 
his  sloping  mead,  feeding  the  turbulent  river  on  its  seaward  journey,  and 
^nourishing  his  growing  crops  during  their  period  of  formation.  He  prepares  the 
•ground,  but  Another  creates  its  products.  He  may  look  off  into  the  heavens  with  an 
unobstructed  view  and  behold  the  stars  illumining  the  earth,  celestial  light  un- 
<limmed  by  the  smoke  of  the  city.  To  the  uneducated  farmer,  these  are  little  more 
^•onderful  than  the  fireflies  which  hover  over  his  fields  in  summer,  but  to  ihe 
•educated  farmer,  gazing  at  them  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which  science  has  given  to 
the  world,  they  show  forth  the  utter  insignificance  of  everything  terrestrial.  As  he 
gazes  upon  those  twinkling  points  of  light  with  the  knowledge  that  each  one  is 
a  burning  sphere  larger  than  our  own  powerful  sun.  and  as  he  tries  to  conceive  of 
the  infinite  expansion  of  the  boundless  space  needed  to  contain  all  these,  he  is 
overcome  with  awe,  and  realizes  the  feelings  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  cried  unto 
Tiis  Creator.  "What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him."  But  he  knows  that  the 
same  Being  who  sent  the  stars  circling  through  space — ^planet  around  sun,  sun 
around  sun,  system  around  system,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  universe  around 
universe — he  knows  that  the  same  Being  that  did  all  this  marvelous  work,  also 
numbers  and  nourishes  the  spears  of  grass  that  cover  his  fields.  Aye,  more  than 
this,  he  knows  that  that  same  Being  not  only  nourishes  each  blade  of  grass,  but 
5ilso  numbers  and  nourishes  the  minute  cells  that  make  up  each  tiny  blade.  What 
can  give  more  pleasure  than  to  watch  the  work  of  an  all  powerful  Creator  and  to  be 
able  to  understand  some  of  the  laws  by  which  that  work  is  done  and  then  to 
^eek  to  discover  other  laws  yet  unknown  to  human  lore!  This  is  the  privilege  of 
the  educated  farmer. 

But  education  brings  other  benefits  than  mere  pleasure.  As  an  example  of 
Avhich  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  man  better  able  to  judge  the 
-value  of  services  rendered  him  by  his  fellow-men.  Nothing  could  be  more  beneficial 
TO  the  farmer  at  the  present  day  than  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  the  value  of 
Avhat  each  legislator  is  doing  for  the  advancement  of  his  interest;  for  not  a  few  of 
the  seats  in  our  legislative  halls  are  occupied  by  men  who  obtained  them,  not  be- 
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cause  they  are  worthy  legrislators,  but  because  they  were  able  to  buy  the  votes  oi 
the  unprincipled  and  to  attract  the  uneducated  by  the  glare  of  their  assumed  worth. 
That  a  liberal  education  should  be  given  to  every  honest  farmer  boy  as  an  instru- 
ment of  defense  against  these  sharks  of  our  peace  and  prosperity  is  certainly  so  ap- 
parent to  every  one  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion  here. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  your  consideration  yet  another  purpose  for  which  the 
farmer's  boy  should  secure  an  education.  That  purpose  is,  that  he  may  be  better 
prepared  to  fill  whatever  position  God  may  intend  him  to  occupy,  whether  that  be 
following  the  plow  or  some  other  vocation.  The  farm  produces  not  only  material 
for  the  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  animal  body,  but  it  produces  also  material  for 
the  maintenance  and  growth  of  society.  Whenever  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius 
and  power  has  been  needed  to  carry  some  nation  past  a  critical  period  in  her  history, 
God,  in  His  all  wise  Providence,  has  prepared  such  a  man.  But  from  whence  has  He 
procured  the  lad  which  he  wished  to  prepare?  From  among  the  pale,  enervated 
lads  nurtured  on  the  foul  air  of  our  crowded  cities?  No,  but  He  has  chosen  a  lad 
with  a  strong  body  nourished  on  the  pure  air  and  healthful  exercise  of  country 
life — ^a  lad  with  such  a  body  as  is  fit  to  support  the  growth  of  a  powerful  intellect. 
For  examples  I  point  you  to  the  men  who  have  guided  our  own  fair  nation 
through  the  dark  periods  in  her  history — ^to  the  men  who  have  been  the  instruments, 
in  God's  hands  of  forming  and  maintaining  more  freedom  to  its  subjects  than  any 
other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Notice,  if  you  please,  the  one  who 
guided  our  Upion  in  her  first  uncertain  trial.   Who  was  he?  Twas  he,  who  now— 


Twas  he  whom  we  lovingly  call  the  father  of  our  country,  George  Washing^on^ 
a  oountrv  hay  who  got  an  education.  When  that  awful  tempest  of  civil  strife  burst 
upon  our  ship  of  state  with  all  its  terrible  fury  and  seemed  about  to  dash  her  tm 
pieces  on  the  rocks  of  secession,  who  then  was  called  to  the  helm  to  guide  her 
safely  through  that  furious  storm?  Need  I  mention  his  name?  Fame  has  written 
it  with  indelible  ink  in  the  book  of  eternal  remembrance.  It  shines  forth  with 
ever  increasing  luster  in  the  history  of  a  reunited  nation.  Those  who  were  enemies: 
in  war,  now  vie  with  us  in  paying  tribute  to  that  name  that  expressed  "charity  for  M 
and  malice  toward  none."  Who  is  this  hero  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
guided  our  nation  safely  through  that  dread  hour  of  peril,  do  you  still  ask^ 
Abraham  Lincoln,  our  "martyred  president,"  a  country  boy  who  got  an  education. 
There  is  another  on  our  list  of  presidents  whose  example  of  success  has  caused  a 
worthy  ambition  to  rise  in  many  a  poor  boy's  breast.  It  was  he,  who,  when  the 
news  of  Lincoln's  death  sent  an  arrow  of  gloom  through  men's  hearts,  comforted 
our  sorrow-stricken  nation  with  those  ever  memorable  words,  "God  reigns,  and* 
the  government  at  Washington  still  lives."  He.  like  Lincoln,  met  his  death  at  the- 
hand  of  an  assassin.  And  the  whole  world  seemed  united  closer  in  a  bond  of  com- 
mon sorrow  when  the  sad  news  of  America's  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  noblest 
statesman  was  announced  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Guess  you  not  to  whom  I 
refer?  James  A.  Garfield,  «  country  boy  who  got  an  education.  These  are  but  three^ 
from  the  numerous  examples  that  might  be  produced  to  show  the  immense 
success  that  attends  the  country  hoy  who  gets  an  education,  but  I  think  they  arc 
sufficient. 

O,  boys,  you  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and 


'By  broad  Potomac's  silent  shore 
Better  than  Trojan  lowly  lies, 
Gilding  her  green  declivities 
With  glory  now  and  evermore; 


Art  to  his  fame  no  aid  hath  lent; 
His  country  is  his  monument." 
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healthful  exercise  of  country  life,  get  an  education.  You  cannot  all  become 
Washingtons,  Lincolns,  or  Garfields,  but  God  has  positions  for  you  to  occupy  just 
as  surely  as  He  had  for  them,  and  you  can  fill  those  positions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
all  the  better  by  having  a  liberal  education. 

Get  an  education,  and  fill  your  positions  in  life  just  as  faithfully  as  these  men  did 
theirs.  Then  your  fellow-men  will  speak  your  names  with  admiration  and  esteem, 
and  you  will  be  proud  to  have  been  country  boys  who  got  an  education. 


[Read  at  the  Sandusky  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Clyde,  Jan.  20  and  21, 1896.] 

"Our  common  school  system  is  one  of  which  every  citizen  is  justly  proud, 
distinctively  American,  clearly  meritorious  it  has  become  the  bulwark  of  the  ex- 
istence of  our  nation." 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  century  what  rapid  strides  have  been  made,  what 
advancement  along  all  lines,  and  yet  the  country  schools  of  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago,  were  a  power  for  good.  Around  them  centered  the  social,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  whole  community. 

But  teachers*  institutes,  normal  schools,  books,  magazines,  and  educational 
journals,  reading  circles,  farmers'  institutes,  and  kindred  influences  have  worked 
a  wondrous  change.  No  longer  is  each  school  district  isolated  from  every  other — 
a  little  world  all  by  itself — but  the  older  pupils  are  away  attending  our  academies 
and  colleges,  and  bringing  back  with  them,  on  every  return,  bright  glimpses  of  the 
outer  life.  Our  educational  system  thus  budded,  grew  until  it  was  ready  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  traditionary  methods  and  fly  to  something,  it  knew  not  what,  when 
leading  educators  who  liad  given  more  and  more  attention  to  ways  and  means 
for  the  improvement  of  country  scliools  began  to  interest  tliemselves  in  what  was  at 
first  known  as  the  "Warren  County  Movement"  and  later  in  Township  Supervision. 
To  such  an  extent  were  these  measures  advocated  by  such  men  as  Superintendent 
Lukens,  Dr.  R.  H.  Holbrook  and  others,  seconded  by  the  more  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  state,  that  our  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  enact  wliat  are  now  known 
as  the  Boxwell  law,  and  the  Workman  law.  The  former  is  the  outcome  of  the 
**Warren  County  Movement"  and  provides  for  the  examination  and  graduation 
of  pupils  from  the  country  schools  and  their  admission,  on  diploma,  into  any  high 
schools  in  the  county;  the  law  also  provides  that  the  tuition  may  be  paid  by  the 
township  in  which  the  pupil  resides.  The  latter  or  Workman  law  has  been  so 
severely  criticised  by  farmers  in  their  institutes  and  grange  meetings,  by  teachers 
in  their  associations,  and  by  the  press,  that  it  was  feared  by  some  of  its  friends 
that  it  would  be  repealed.  Now,  however,  after  three  years  of  trial  it  is  beginning 
to  grow  in  public  favor.  It  provides  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the 
country  schools,  making  the  township  the  unit,  rather  than  the  sub-district.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  grading  and  classification  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  employment  of  a 
township  superintendent.  These  in  brief  are  the  provisions  of  the  two  laws  that  are 
going  to  do  more  for  the  district  schools  of  Ohio  than  any  other  law  or  laws  that 
have  been  passed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  this 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

I  shall  devote  my  time  more  especially  to  the  Workman  law  and  particularly 
to  that  feature  of  it  relating  to  township  supervision. 


OUR  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 


By  MRS.  P.  W.  PARKHURST. 
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Second  in  importance  only  to  the  careful  selection  of  a  competent  teacher  is 
the  organization  and  classification  of  the  school.  For  every  school  in  the  town- 
ship there  should  be  a  graded  course  of  study,  (or  better  still  tor  every  school 
in  the  county),  which  should  definitely  mark  out  all  the  work  to  be  done  in  each 
term  or  month,  by  each  class  in  the  school,  telling  at  just  what  period  of  his  school 
life  the  child  should  begin  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography  or  grammar,  and  just 
how  far  he  should  progress  each  term,  in  each  of  his  studies;  giving  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  inexperienced  teachers  as  to  manner  and  method  of  teaching.  Thus  in  a 
course  of  study  at  hand  I  see:  "For  Fourth  Grade;  Reading,  Fourth  Reader 
began  and  completed  to  page  175.  One  recitation  daily.  Practice  all  exercises  on 
emphasis  and  inflection.  Drill  pupils  on  giving  the  thought  of  the  lesson  in  their 
own  words.  Begin  the  use  of  dictionary.  Pay  special  attention  to  punctuation, 
language  etc."  Turning  back  a  few  pages  I  see:  "Number  work.  Third  Grade," 
which  means  the  third  year  the  child  has  been  in  school,  and  under  this  heading 
I  read:  "At  the  end  of  this  year  pupils  are  expected  (1)  to  read  and  write  numbers 
correctly  up  to  one  thousand;  (2)  to  add  and  substract,  from  one  to  nine,  to  and  from 
numbers  ending  in  any  digit;  (3)  to  work  examples  in  multiplication  and  division 
and  to  know  the  tables,  through  to  twelve;  (4)  to  be  able  to  reason  out  and  work 
concrete  written  and  mental  problems  involving  all  the  processes  learned  in  this 
and  previous  years."  In  this  way  each  year's  work  is  carefully  planned  and  plainly 
marked  out  and  a  teacher  going  into  a  new  school  knows  just  where  to  begin  his 
work.  3y  reference  to  this  course  of  study  he  can  tell  just  how  much  work  has  been 
done  by  his  predecessor  and  start  his  classes  the  first  day  at  the  place  where  the 
former  teacher  left  them,  and  no  time  is  lost.  The  child  starts  to  school  at  mx 
years  of  age  and  at  fourteen  is  ready  to  be  graduated,  and  enter  the  high  school. 
He  has  wasted  no  time  in  going  over  the  same  ground  several  times  with  each  change 
of  teacher,  but  has  gone  forward  as  uninterruptedly  as  have  his  cousins  in  the  town 
and  city  schools. 

The  thought  may  here  present  itself  to  some  minds  that  by  this  system  the 
bright  pupils  will  be  kept  back  while  the  duller  ones  will  be  forced  ahead  too 
fast,  but  not  so.  For  the  especially  bright  pupils  there  is  provided  a  course  of 
supplementary  reading  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  control  of  this  state 
at  its  last  meeting,  and  the  duller  ones  may  sometimes  have  to  remain  two  years  in 
the  same  grade.  A  course  of  study  is  also  valuable  in  that  it  secures  a  full  round 
cf  studies  for  mental  balance.  We  often  see  a  boy  leave  the  country  schools  a 
good  speller  and  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  a  poor  reader,  and 
ignorant  of  the  simple  rules  of  grammar,  simply  because  he  did  not  like  reading, 
and  "couldn't  see  no  use  in  grammar"  and  would  not  study  them. 

Beyond  all  question  the  need  of  the  country  school  is  classification,  gradation 
and  systematic  organization,  but  experience  has  proven  that  before  we  can  have 
any  system  whatever  we  must  have  some  one  to  make  a  system  and  to  enforce  and 
carry  it  into  practice  after  it  is  made.  This  executive  is  the  township  superin- 
tendent, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Green  Creek  township  has  not  been  slow  in  avail- 
ing herself  of  this  wise  provision  of  the  law.  We  have  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
earnest  superintendent,  who  has  already  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools  and  will  no  doubt  do  much  more  if  he  is  given  the  hearty  support  of  the 
township  board,  the  patrons  and  teachers.  For  the  benefit  of  townships  which  have 
not  yet  tried  supervision,  and  think  a  superintendent  a  needless  expense,  I  will  point 
out  some  of  his  duties. 

He  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  district  schools  that  the  town  super- 
intendent bears  to  the  diflfereni  rooms  and  grades  under  his  supervision,  and  his 
work,  though  not  the  same,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  town  superintendent.  He 
should,  under  direction  of  the  township  board  of  education,  prepare  a  course  of  study 
suited  to  the  length  of  the  school  year  and  the  branches  taught.    He  should  hold  a 
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teachers*  meeting  once  a  month,  to  lay  out  teachers'  work,  and  instruct  them  therein, 
and  assign  to  teachers  topics  for  papers  and  discussions.  He  should  visit  each 
school  in  the  township  as  often  as  is  consistent  with  his  other  duties,  giving  special 
attention  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  observing  their  methods  and  mak- 
ing such  changes  as  seem  to  him  best.  He  should  hold  examinations  at  the  end 
of  each  term  and  attend  to  the  promotion  of  pupils. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  his  duties,  but  enough  to  show  the  need  of  supervision. 
In  townships  where  it  has  been  tried  the  results  have  been  very  iiattering.  In- 
creased attendance  and  interest,  better  wages  for  teachers,  a  longer  school  year, 
teachers  hired  by  the  year  rather  than  the  term,  are  but  a  few  of  its  advantages. 

The  Workman  law  is  a  great  step  in  advance  for  our  country  schools,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough,  and  is  optional  rather  than  mandatory.  It  is  inadequate, 
because  the  superintendent  who,  with  the  small  salary  that  townships  can  afford 
to  pay,  can  be  but  little  more  than  one  of  the  best  teachers,  is  not  supervised  at 
all  except  by  a  board  of  education.  Township  supervision  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  should  by  all  means  be  retained,  but  to  it  we  should  add  county  superriMon. 
The  county  superintendent,  working  through  the  township  superintendent,  could 
bring  supervision  to  its  greatest  efficiency.  The  idea  of  supervision  would  then  be 
at  its  best.  It  would  be  uniform  with  county  organization  in  other  matters  and  this 
would  have  its  special  advantages.  Beyond  this  lies  state  supervision^  with  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  the  whole  state.  The  state  now  controls  the  schools;  let 
her  supervise  them  as  well.  This  is  already  being  tried  in  many  states  with  most 
satisfactory  results  and,  believe  me,  Ohio  will  not  be  far  behind.  We  have  begun  at 
the  bottom  and  are  slowly  but  surely  working  our  way  upward. 

There  remains  yet  one  other  feature  of  our  educational  system  upon  which  I 
will  touch  briefly.  I  refer  to  the  new  law  allowing  women  to  become  members  of 
school  boards.  Though  the  practical  workings  of  this  law  have  not  yet  been  fully 
demonstrated  I  believe  time  will  prove  that  it  is  a  wise  and  helpful  measure. 
When  on  every  township  school  board  there  shall  be  found  two  or  three  women, 
the  motherly  spirit  will  prevail  in  the  board,  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers  the 
Ptother  heart  will  hover  over  each  applicant  as  if  it  were  her  own  son  or  daughter, 
proud  and  glad  to  recognize  those  of  undoubted  fitness  and  ability,  but  shrinking 
from  placing  in  large  and  difficult  schools  the  young  girl  fresh  from  school,  or 
boy  without  experience  or  tact,  knowing  full  well  that  no  amount  of  money  thns 
gained  can  compensate  for  sleepless  nights,  worn-out  nerves,  and  broken  health. 
This  will  compel  township  boards  to  classify  their  schools  in  regard  to  the  difficult 
positions,  and  after  selecting  from  the  total  number  of  applicants  the  proper 
number  of  teachers,  to  place  the  best  disciplinarian  over  the  unruly  school,  the 
teacher  of  highest  culture  and  b^st  scholarship  perhaps  in  the  most  remote  and 
uncultivated  district,  reserving  the  easy,  governable  school  for  the  inexperienced 
teacher  at  a  lower  salary,  of  course,  than  that  which  is  given  for  a  higher  grade  of 
work;  this  in  turn  bringing  about  the  grading  and  classifying  of  teachers,  and 
compelling  school  boards  to  frequently  visit  the  schools  and  make  the  teacher  and 
his  methods  a  study. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Bt  S.  H.  MOTT,  Supekxhtendent  of  Chester  Hill  High  School. 

[Head  at  Morsran  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Chesterfield,  Dec.  16  and  17, 1895.} 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  view  this  question  from  several  different  standpoint^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  which  point  of  view  it  possesses  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

As  a  child  the  public  school  was  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  that  mystery 
commonly  called  life.  True  I  had  wandered  in  the  borders  of  that  unexplored 
region,  but  that  first  day  in  school  was  the  first  real  effort  in  that  struggle  which 
all  are  glad  to  continue  even  though  success  may  elude  their  grasp. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  school  means  more  to  the  farmer  boy  and  girl 
than  to  those  children  who  pass  their  school  days  in  the  town  or  city.  Children  in 
town  have  that  constant  companionship  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  of  the 
farmer  to  have. 

The  country  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  brothers  and  sisters  is 
limited  largely  to  the  members  of  his  own  family  for  associates,  and  while  this 
condition  has  many  advantages  yet  it  will  not  long  continue  to  satisfy  the  craving 
for  companions. 

That  poor  unfortunate  who  has  neither  brothers  nor  sisters  must  simply  starve 
for  companionship  imless  the  public  school  affords  him  relief. 

To  me  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  city  child  can  look  forward  to  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  with  that  eager  anticipation  felt  by  his  coimtry  cousin,  for  the 
very  apparent  reason  that  it  does  not  mean  as  much  to  him.  To  the  former  it  means 
opportimity;  to  the  latter,  opportunity  and  companionship. 

Why  are  you  here  to-night  if  not  to  enjoy  the  same  companionship?  No 
fcatter  what  your  home  relations  may  be  nor  how  frequently  you  see  your 
neighbors,  occasions  of  the  sort  that  bring  you  together  as  you  are  to-night  are 
necessary  for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  your  social  privileges. 

As  a  director  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  school  fathers 
to  deliberate  upon  those  questions  which  work  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  children 
over  whose  interests  we  were  expected  to  keep  a  watchful  eye.  There  is  no  office 
that  does  not  carry  with  it  a  very  considerable  weight  of  responsibility,  and  to  my 
mind  there  is  more  devolving  upon  the  office  of  school  director  than  upon  any 
similar  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

You  may  smile  at  this  statement,  but  have  you  ever  known  an  inefficient 
teacher  to  be  employed?  Did  you  ever  see  a  school-room  that  lacked  the  bare 
necessities  for  doing  efficient  work?  Have  you  ever  known  a  teacher  to  have  to  see 
to  getting  a  broom,  a  wash  pan,  a  drinking  cup,  crayon  or  a  fire  shovel?  The  like 
has  been  known.  I  trust  that  I  may  so  stir  the  dormant  interest  of  some  worthy 
school  hther  that  an  unjust  conscience  will  be  his  portion  if  he  ever  again  neglects 
his  duty. 

Was  I  a  model  director?  That  is  hard  to  answer.  There  may  be  some  signifi- 
<^nce  in  the  fact  that  I  held  the  office  for  but  one  short  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people  generally  realize  the  importance  of  the  position 
and  that  they  generally  choose  the  very  best  persons  in  their  midst  for  directors. 

The  money  expended  in  the  education  of  your  children  is  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  taxes  you  pay.  and  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  hear  a  taxpayer  grumble  at 
the  amount  devoted  to  that  purpose,  however  much  he  might  feel  dissatisfied  with 
the  amotmt  paid  for  other  purposes. 

There  are  many  here  who  will  never  give  their  children  any  other  capital  than 
27      A  R. 
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an  education,  and  a  majority  of  these  nothing  but  the  education  of  the  public 
school,  but  if  you  give  them  this  and  in  addition  thereto  equip  them  with  a  sound 
body,  self-reliance  and  good  habits,  you  have  indeed  done  well. 

Would  it  add  to  the  value  of  your  farm  to  be  able  to  tell  a  purchaser  that  your 
school  was  the  best  in  the  township?  Is  there  a  single  person  here  who  would  take 
a  farm  as  .i  gift  in  a  community  where  there  was  no  public  school  and  no  probability 
that  there  would  ever  be  any?  I  had  almost  asked  the  question,  **If  compelled  lo 
go  to  a  community  where  there  were  no  churches  or  to  one  where  there  were  no 
schools,  which  would  it  be?"  but  I  will  not  put  it,  for  if  you  find  a  school-house  you 
will  not  have  far  to  go  to  find  a  church. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  importance,  to  the  farmer,  oi'  ihc 
district  school.  His  children  may  attend  church  or  they  may  not.  They  may  per- 
form their  social  functions  or  they  may  not,  but  the  commonwealth  says  that  ihcy 
must  attend  school  whether  they  will  or  not.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  things 
working  for  the  general  good  that  the  state  makes  mandatory. 

It  is  from  the  stanpoint  of  the  patron  that  we  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  this 
subject.  If  I  should  say  that  it  is  when  the  school  officer  and  patron  are  one  and 
the  same  person  that  we  get  the  best  results  I  simply  state  that  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  discussion.  Pride  in  your  school,  a  desire  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  and  an  exalted  patriotism  may  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish 
much;  but  after  all  there  is  no  unfailing  interest  like  that  of  the  parent  in  the 
child.    It  is  to  you  as  patrons  of  the  school  that  I  would  address  myself. 

There  are  none  among  you  but  would  hail  with  delight  any  suggestion  tl»at 
would  render  your  schools  more  effective.  The  laws  that  are  passed  from  time  u 
time  having  for  their  object  the  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools  may  or  may  not 
result  in  beneficial  changes  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  received  and  enforced.  You  may  employ  an  inefficient  teacher.  That  is  a 
calamity  that  will  occasionally  overtake  you  and  one  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  entirely  avert.  But  there  is  one  constant  quantity  upon  which  you  may  rely  with 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  a  condition  which  is  under  your  control,  and  that  is  your 
(Mm  personal  interest. 

Parents,  do  you  love  your  children?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  with  a  heart 
welling  over  with  affection  for  your  child  that,  for  want  of  some  manifestation  of 
that  love,  he  might  literally  starve  for  what  you  can  and  ought  so  freely  to  g-ve 
him?  How  is  the  child  to  know  what  you  feel  for  him  if  he  sees  no  evidence  ot  it? 
What  does  it  signify  when  the  hurt  child  comes  to  you,  climbs  upon  your  lap  and 
says,  "Kiss  it,  mamma?"  Does  it  not  mean  that  he  cares  more  for  that  little  exhibi- 
tion of  your  interest,  love  and  sympathy  than  to  have  the  wounded  finger  tied  up? 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  teacher  might  have  remaining  in  his  nature 
some  trace  of  that  same  sort  of  feeling,  exhibited  in  childhood?  True,  you  pay 
him  for  hi.>  services  and  you  arc  entitled  to  his  very  best  efforts,  but  from  a  purely 
selfish  standpoint  it  will  pay  you  to  be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school.  «o 
deeply  interested  that  the  school-room  may  be  gladdened  by  your  presence.  It  will 
please  the  children  and  will  do  them  good,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  your  show  of  interest 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  one  of  the  measures  of  a  teacher's  fitness  that  he  be  able  to  gain  and  to  hold 
the  interes*  of  the  pupils  and  parents,  but  that  law  of  the  physical  world  that  "every 
molecule  of  matter  attracts  every  other  molecule"  is  not  more  true  than  that  there 
must  be  a  mutual  interest  between  parent  and  teacher  to  make  the  school  a  success. 

It  means  much  toward  the  success  of  the  school  for  the  parents  to  furnish  the 
children  with  books  and  all  other  necessaries,  to  urge  them  to  be  diHgent  and 
obedient,  and  to  give  the  teacher  your  moral  support  in  all  things  tending  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils;  but  all  this  falls  a  little  short  of  your  whole  duty.  You 
lack  yet  a  little  of  the  actual  contact  necessan'  to  insure  success. 
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There  is  a  custom  in  many  communities  of  waiting  until  the  last  day  of  school 
10  show  the  interest  you  feel  in  your  children.  It  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  for 
you  to  be  present  that  day,  but  don't  you  think  it  a  little  late  for  your  presence  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  school?  Pardon  me,  good  people,  if  what  1  say  seems 
to  "rub  against  the  grain,*'  but  the  school  properly  conducted  is  not  meant  for  the 
ctUei'tainnunt  of  the  parents,  but  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  it  is  the 
manifest  duty  of  every  parent  to  see  and  know  how  his  children  are  being  in- 
structed. 

Some  may  wonder  whether  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion* that  the  teacher  has 
nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  school  and  whether  all  depends 
upon  the  parents.  Not  by  any  means.  But  have  you  not  tried  leaving  the  matter 
almost  entirely  with  the  teacher  long  enough?  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results? 
I  know  that  the  idea  here  suggested  will  bring  about  good  results  and  am  almost 
sure  that  you  agree  with  me. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  important  step  in  the  solution  of  the  public  school 
question  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 

Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher,  the  lights  and  shadows  thrown  by  the 
farm  and  the  district  school  are  unequally  blended.  The  light  is  greatly  in  the 
ascendant;  the  shadows  but  few.  No  other  subject  has  for  me  the  all  absorbing* 
interest  of  the  public  school. 

I  was  bom  upon  the  farm,  went  to  school  from  the  farm,  was  raised  upon  the 
farm,  worked  upon  the  farm,  and  when  my  work  is  done  may  a  kind  providence 
grant  that  my  bones  may  find  a  resting  place  near  a  little  white  school  house  upon  a 
comer  of  the  farm. 


HAS  IT  PAID  THE  FARMERS  OF  PICKAWAY  COUNTY  TO  HOLD 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTES? 

BY  EDWARD  C.  RECTOR,  KiNDBRBOOK,  O. 
[Read  at  Williamsport  Fanners'  Xustitute,  January  27, 1896.] 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  almost  everyone  will  think  the  subject  which  has  been 
assigned  me  is  an  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Why,  you  say,  of  course  the 
institutes  are  profitable,  surely  no  one  will  dispute  that  fact.  I  myself  thought 
when  the  subject  was  given  to  me  that  it  was  a  one-sided  question  and  would  admit 
of  no  negative,  but  after  more  deliberate  thought  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
almost  the  reverse.  So  I  propose  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  your  displeasure  by 
taking  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  see  what  the  intstitutes  are  for.  I  think  they  have  three 
principal  objects.  First,  to  promote  in  a  general  way  the  cause  of  agriculture  and 
stock-raising;  second,  to  develop  a  higher  degree  of  practical  farm  knowledge; 
third,  to  maintain  sociability  and  good  will  among  the  farmers. 

The  institute  should  create  a  new  era  in  agriculture  and  cause  a  revival  of  inter- 
est among  farmers  which  will  make  their  business  above  par  in  the  consideration 
of  all  people.  The  value  of  the  institutes  is  just  what  we  make  it  to  ourselves.  We 
may  derive  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  them  or  we  may  spend  two  days  in  just  such 
a  manner  as  to  derive  no  benefit  whatever.  Many  a  man  may  go  to  the  meetings 
full  of  determination  to  profit  by  all  that  comes  before  him  and  yet  fail  to  catch  a 
single  idea  which  would  pay  him  for  coming. 

It  is  the  man  who  asks  a  question  and  receives  an  answer  from  his  fellow  farmer 
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who  is  most  profited.  And  that  is  the  main  fault  with  us,  we  arc  too  liable  to  sit 
back  and  say  nothing  and  do  nothing  to  impress  our  individuality  upon  the  in- 
stitute or  avail  ourselves  personally  of  its  facilities. 

The  institute  depends  largely  for  its  success  on  local  talent  and  we  have  been 
very  lax  in  that  respect.  Papers  which  cover  local  conditions  in  a  general  way  are 
what  we  want  more  of  to  make  our  institutes  more  successful.  Each  farmer  and 
farmer's  wife  has  some  expenence  which  he  or  she  could  impart  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  giver  and  receiver.  What  we  need,  and  I  emphasize  this  remark, 
is  more  real  experiences  in  success  and  failure  in  farm  operations.  But  then  all 
talk  and  no  practice  will  not  do. 

The  preacher  may  preach  a  good  sermon  but  if  his  advice  is  not  followed 
it  will  avail  nothing.    So  it  is  with  the  farmer  and  the  institutes. 

I  do  not  want  the  speakers  whom  the  state  board  of  agriculture  sends  us  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  cast  any  reflections  upon  their  valuable  papers  which 
they  read  to  us.  No  fair-minded  man  would  do  that.  I  know  if  we  would  follow 
some  of  the  valuable  suggestions  which  they  advance  we  would  be  able  to  raise  better 
crops  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  farms  in  better  condition. 

It  is  the  desultory  method  of  following  in  the  old  ruts  which  I  wish  to  assail. 
We  admire  and  approve  at  the  same  time  the  methods  which  are  explained  to  us^ 
but  when  we  go  to  put  them  in  practice  we  forget  all  about  them  or  if  we  do  have 
a  sort  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  it  should  be  done  some  other  way  we  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry  and  promise  ourselves  to  try  that  plan  the  next  time;  so  we  go  on  year  after 
year. 

I  can  but  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  myself  and  I  have  heard  many  other  farmers 
extol  some  favorite  theory  of  advanced  farming,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  "show 
down'*  do  the  very  same  thing  they  have  done  ever  since  they  have  been  farming. 
I  havov  conversed  with  scores  of  farmers  after  the  close  of  our  institute  meetings 
and  they  almost  seem  to  be  a  unit  in  declaring  that  the  past  session  has  been  a  grand 
success  and  that  they  have  received  untold  benefit  from  the  same.  They  are  honest 
in  saying  so  for  they  think  they  have,  but  for  my  part  I  have  failed  to  see 
many  of  those  same  farmers  put  into  practice  any  of  the  grand  ideas  and  useful 
knowledge  which  are  given  us  at*  our  annual  institutes*  There  may  be  a  few. 
and  a  very  few  it  is,  of  our  up  to  date  farmers  who  follow  some  of  the  plans,  but  my 
paper  does  not  deal  with  those  few  but  with  the  average  farmer  of  which  kind  you 
will  find  nine  where  you  find  one  of  the  other  kind;  and  these  nine  are  helping 
pay  for  the  benefits  received  by  the.  one  and  getting,  no  benefit  themselves. 

It  has  been  explained  to  us  from  this  platform  how  much  more  beneficial  it  is 
for  us  when  we  haul  our  manure  from  our  stables  to  spread  it  on  the  ground  at  once 
and  not  put  it  a  load  in  a  place,  and  then  go  to  the  extra  expense  of  spreading, 
it,  besides  losing  half  of  the  strength ;  but  without  going  very  far  from^  this  village 
I  can  show  you  plenty  of  men  who  still  follbw  the  old  plan,  although  they  were 
here  and  heard  that  question  discussed  for  over  an  hour  at  one  of- our  recent  insti- 
tutes, and  if  they  are  fairminded  men  they  were  surely  convinced'  that  they  were 
wasting  time  and  profit  by  following  in  the  old  way.  Still  they  persist  We  all 
know  the  value  of  barnyard  maniu-e  for  our  poor  clay  land  and  have  been  told  how 
we  can  save  our  manure  to  the  best  advantage.  While  probably  some  of  the 
plans  advanced  are  not  practical  for  the  average  farmer  there  are  many  sug- 
gestions for  saving  this  home  fertilizer  which  we  could  adapt  to  our  own  use  with 
little  or  no  detriment  to  our  time  or  pocket-book  and  which  would  save  us  many 
dollars  each  year.  We  see  farmers  feeding  their  stock  on  a  hill-sidfe  in  the  winter, 
because  it  is  high  and  dry  and  the  hill' is  a  protection  from  the  cold  winter  blasts, 
not  thinking  that  while  they  are  protecting  their  stock  in  that  way  they  are  allbwing 
the  very  best  properties  of  the  manure  to  be  slowly  washed  away  by  the  rains. 
We  have  been  told  how  to  protect  our  stock  and  at  the  same  time  put  many  a  dollar 
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in  our  pocket*books-by  having  our  feed  lots  arranged  so  we  can  save  all  the  manure. 
How  many  farmers  have  profited  by  this  advice?  I  know  very  few.  So  much  for 
this  topic  which  is  only  one  among  a  great  many. 

We  have  been  told  that  ''Aggers  won't  lie"  and  that  the  only  way  to  safely  con- 
■duct  any  business  is  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  every  thing  on  the  farm.  How 
many  farmers  stop  to  figure  just  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  costs  us  to  pro- 
duce it,  or  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  weight  on  our  fat  hogs  or  cattle 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  actual  profit  or  loss  of  any  article  put  upon  the 
market?  We  know  it  is  the  best  way  to  do  but  we  just  don't  do  it;  we  raise  corn 
■and  raise  the  stock  and  then  feed  the  corn  to  the  hogs  or  other  stock.  We  may  be 
making  more  out  of  our  corn  than  if  we  had  hauled  it  to  market  and  we  may 
be  actually  losing  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  cents  on  every  bushel.  Very  few  of  us  know 
to  a  certainty  but  just  trust  to  luck  and  go  ahead.  Every  farmer  who  fattens  stock 
should  be  provided  with  stock  scales  and  then  he  can  tell  with  just  a  little  figuring 
what  he  is  doing  and  whether  he  is  feeding  for  profit  or  for  loss. 

When  wheat  was  so  cheap,  and  corn  commanded  a  good  price  we  were  told, 
and  it  was  proven  to  us  by  figures,  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  feed  cheap  wheat 
to  our  hogs  than  it  was  to  feed  high-priced  corn,  but  very  few  farmers  ever  tried 
this  plan  but  sold  their  wheat  at  a  loss  and  fed  their  corn  at  a  loss. 

In  keeping  milch  cows  for  our  own  use  we  have  been  told  how  to  care  for  them 
and  what  to  feed  them  to.  attain  the. best  results.  We  can  easDy  see  the  value  of  the 
suggestions  but  still  continue  to  feed  our  cows  on  com  and  dry  fodder  and  give  them 
little  or  no  protection  in  the  winter,  and  then  complain  because  our  more  in- 
dustrious neighbor  makes  better  butter  and  more  of  it. 

We  have  been  told  alLabout  fruit  culture^  and  the  benefit  of  spraying  our  trees, 
*but  most  of  us  go  on  raising,  small  imperfect  fruit. 

•We  have  been  told  •all  ahouti potato  culture  and  nearly  everyone  of  us -goes  on 
in  the  old  rut  and  has  had  to  buy  our  potatoes  for  our  home  use  for  the  past  two 
.years.  This  of  .course  was  due.in.part  to  the  ^excessive  drouth,  but  I  know  several 
men  who  exercise  great  care  in  raising,potatoes. and  they  have  had  very  creditable 
crops  of  potatoes  this:year.  .1  think  if  wc  ail  kad  followed  the  advice  ^iven  us  by 
'Mr.  Nothstein  on.  potato  culture  last  year  we  would  have  had  a  much  better  crop 
of  potatoes  with  very  little  more»W!OFk. 

'We  were  .told  how.  much  la  wife  should  know  of  her  husband's  business  but  I 
must  confess  my  inability  to  discuss  that  question  and  leave  it  to  the  conscience' of 
these  married  men  as  to  whether  they  profited  by  the.  advice  given  them  in  that  paper 
or  not. 

.1  could  cite  many  more  instances  but  I  think  the  few  I  have  given  you  will 
suffice  to  prove  what  I  have  said  that  the  institutes  are  not  as  profitable  as  we  try 
to  make  ourselves  think  they  are.  I  have  cited  a  few  instances  where  conclusive 
proof  has  been  given  us  of  the  advantages  of  advanced  farming  by  men  who 
have  spent  many  years  and  dollars  experimenting  to  attain  this  end  and  now  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  labor,  but  alas,  as  the  old  saying  is,  their  advice  "goes  in  at  one 
ear  and  out  of  the  other." 

And  most  of  the  instances  I  have  cited  we  could  profit  by  with  little  outlay  of 
time  or  money. 

We  are  not  ready  yet  for  advanced  farming  but  let  us  all  endeavor  to  improve 
our  methods  as  soon  as  possible  and  if  we  cannot  now  do  the  best  thing  do  the 
next  best  thing  and  we  will  in  time  work  up  to  the  perfect  way. 

Farmers  must  learn  that  it  is  the  best  article  that  commands  the  best  price  and 
strive  to  produce  that  article. 

There  is  a  bright  future  before  the  farmer  of  this  country  and  he  is  slowly  awaken- 
ing from  the  lethargy  in  which  he  has  so  long  been.  If  we  could  only  put  into  prac- 
tice many  of  the  practical  ideas  which  others  have  learned  by  experience  it  would  not 
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be  long  until  farming  and  stock  raising  would  be  considered  above  drudgery  among 
all  classes;  and  with  increased  prosperity  will  come  increased  power  and  we  will  be 
able  to  assert  our  rights  which  have  lain  so  long  dormant,  then  we  will  have  a  more 
influential  voice  in  the  making  of  our  laws  and  help  put  an  end  to  class  legisla- 
tion. 

We  should  have  the  law  makers  of  our  government  understand  that  we  propose 
to  uphold  our  rights  and  maintain  them  unitedly. 

When  we  can  do  that  we  can  expect  our  business  to  have  equal  rights  with  all 
others  and  not  until  then.  There  is  no  way  to  attain  this  end  more  speedily  than  by 
each  one  of  us  striving  to  make  the  institute  more  profitable  to  ourselves. 


(Read  at  the  Gallia  County  Partners'  Institute,  held  at  Centenary  church,  December  4-5, 18d5.J 

The  word  chance  has  various  meanings.  One  of  these  is  opportunity^  a  com- 
bination of  conditions  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  worthy  deeds  and  the 
enjoyment  of  desirable  experiences.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  appropriate  to 
this  discussion. 

Are  we  to  believe  that,  in  any  important  degree,  the  chances  of  the  boys  and 
girls  to  possess  and  enjoy  those  things  to  which  they  have  a  God-given  right,  are 
abridged  by  their  parents  and  by  others  who  control  or  affect  our  social  condition? 
No  doubt  of  it. 

To  prove  this,  let  a  plain  statement  of  the  rightful  chances  of  the  boys  and  girls 
be  candidly  compared  with  their  actual  chances. 

Our  boys  and  girls  have  a  right  to  begin  the  race  of  life  without  being  handi- 
capped by  unnecessary  bad  inheritances,  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 

Our  bad  inheritance  from  the  faults  and  follies  of  our  ancestors,  limits  our 
power  to  bestow  perfect  organizations  upon  our  children.  Our  inability  to  pass  this 
limit  is  a  misfortune  to  our  descendants,  but  not  a  crime  in  us.  Our  crime  is  in 
adding  conscious  and  avoidable  evils  to  the  already  sadly  imperfect  condition. 
So  far  as  our  personal  life  as  parents  is  concerned,  our  children  have  a  right  to 
bodily  systems  that  do  not  bear  an  ineradicable  taint  drawn  from  alcoholized, 
nicotinized,  gluttonizcd,  or  debauched  parental  organizations. 

They  have  a  right  to  mental  systems  that  have  not  been  perverted  in  their  origin 
by  the  perversions  and  passions  of  the  parental  mind. 

They  have  a  right  to  such  an  original  moral  constitution  and  moral  bent  as 
nature  beneficently  transmits  to  the  children  of  those  whose  thoughts  are  calm 
and  broad,  whose  affections  are  chaste  and  enduring,  and  whose  wills  have  been 
seated  on  the  throne  of  imperial  power  by  steadfast  loyally  to  good  principles,  by 
resolute  and  victorious  resistance  to  bad  solicitations,  and  by  continual  refreshment 
and  invigoration  by  the  ^race  of  God. 

They  have  a  rip:ht  to  that  clear  outlook  upon  life  which  is  crained  from  the 
windows  of  a  home  in  wliicli  love.  duty,  knowledcre,  industry  and  religion  are  the  per- 
petual and  far-beaming  lights. 

They  have  a  riorbt  to  an  education  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land  and  in 
its  higher  institutions.  be,c:un  at  the  propfT  pq:e,  and  continued  with  all  possible 
faithfulness  and  regularity  to  the  extreme  limit  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
case. 


GIVE  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  A  CHANCE. 


By  Pres.  J.  M.  DAVIS,  Rio  Grande  Coli^bge,  Gallia  County. 
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They  have  a  right,  from  the  dawn  of  their  ability  to  labor  at  all,  to  such  training 
in  the  performance  of  appropriate  labor  as  will  render  them  helpful,  assist  in  making 
them  self-controlled,  give  them  reasonable  views  of  life's  realities,  and  start  them 
upon  the  independent  career  of  their  own  manhood  and  womanhood  with  no  dis- 
position to  try  to  make  the  journey  of  life  as  dead-heads. 

If,  through  bad  examples  around  them  or  inherited  dispositions  in  them,  they 
should  be  reluctant  to  labor,  or  show  want  of  energy>  application  and  perseverance, 
parents  must  not  relinquish  their  aim.  By  example,  persuasion  and  other  en- 
forcements the  children  shpuld  be  held  to  requirements  which,  though  not  severe, 
should  be  adequately  strict. 

To  do  this,  it  will  not  generally  be  necessary  for  the  parent  to  give  vent  to 
paroxysmal  objurgatory  exhortation,  to  hold  up  his  own  youthful  prowess  and 
accomplishments  as  a  shining  light  before  the  filial  eyes,  or  to  use  as  the  machinery 
of  incitement  the  lithe  and  tenacious  twigs  that  grow  in  the  hoop-pole  orchard.  Al- 
though these  methods  of  alluring  juvenile  sluggishness  and  self-indulgence  to  a 
higher  and  better  way  are  not  obsolete,  let  us  contribute  to  their  speedy  ob- 
solescence. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  in  their  homes  of  the  re- 
fining influence  of  books,  papers,  music  and  musical  instruments,  pictures,  and  all 
reasonable  decorations  and  conveniences,  according  to  family  circumstances;  how 
-hese  things  increase  their  self-respect,  their  attachment  to  parents  and  home,  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  make  their  goodness  and  usefulness  in  after  life  correspond 
to  their  joys  and  advantages  in  childhood. 

Will  not  all  these  things  cost  money?  Yea,  verily.  Where  shall  this  money 
come  from?  I  do  not  know.  Indeed  I  feel  sure  that  much  of  it  will  never  come 
from  any  place  until  the  views  and  habits  of  many  people  are  greatly  altered. 
Perhaps  this  discussion  may  accelerate  the  happy  change  in  this  direction  which  is 
going  on  in  many  a  heart  and  home,  and  start  it  in  other^.  May  the  time  come  when 
not  a  dollar  of  the  fairly  inherited  or  fairly  earned  possession  of  a  single  family 
in  the  land  shall  be  spent  on  an  unnatural  appetite  or  a  vicious  indulgence,  for  the 
pampering  of  a  vain  pride  or  a  false  ambition,  for  the  accumulation  in  bulk  of  an 
ultimate  fortune  which  would  better  go  into  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  boys 
and  girls  as  they  grow  than  to  be  dumped  into  the  pockets  of  heartless  and  brain- 
less heirs. 

If  we  could  have  for  ten  years  the  full  benefit  of  the  money  unwisely  and 
wickedly  spent,  we  could  put  into  every  rural  home  a  dictionary,  an  atlas  and 
gazetteer  of  the  world,  a  dictionary  of  names  and  dates,  an  encyclopedia,  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  books,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  other  books  that 
would  not  only  increase  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  farmers  as  farmers,  but  also 
help  to  set  in  their  true  light  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  rural  life  as  con- 
trasted with  the  baleful  glitters  that  lure  to  cities  so  many  who  ought  to  stay  in 
the  country.  With  these  books  we  could  put  a  local  paper,  a  general  newspaper, 
the  religious  organ  of  the  church  wifh  which  the  family  is  allied,  an  agricultural 
ppper.  an  illustrated  magazine,  and  a  magazine  devoted  to  current  history  and 
discussion.  We  could  put  a  piano  or  organ  in  each  home  and  a  picture  on  each 
wall.    What  a  pity  that  this  heavenly  vision  should  not  become  an  earthly  reality. 

I  have  mentioned  the  crowding  to  the  cities.  But  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
country  cannot  retain  all  its  young  people.  This  steady  mi^^dtion  from  country  to 
city  seems  to  he  an  irresistible  and  irreversible  movement  of  modern  humanity.  It 
hys  upon  the  country  people  the  task  of  preparing  their  children  to  be  independent 
and  masterful,  and  not  mere  underlings,  in  the  crowded  life  to  which  so  many  of 
them  will  go.  Hence  the  duty  of  educating  them  thoroughly  and  liberally.  Such 
an  education  is  attainable  wherever  there  is  mental  ability  to  appropriate  it  and  de- 
termination to  get  it. 
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In  our  own  county,  in  a  beautiful  rural  situation,  there  stands  an  institution 
which  has  already  lifted  hundreds  of  Gallia  county  boys  and  girls  to  an  eminence 
otherwise  unattainable  by  them.  May  our  boys  and  girls  so  prixe  Rio  Grande 
College  as  to  find  it  one  of  God's  mighty  levers  to  lift  them  to  higher  levels  of 
wisdom  and  service.  May  an  increasing  number  of  parents  realize  the  aid  it  can  give 
them  in  giving  their  boys  and  girls  the  best  chance. 

The  boys  and  girls  should  have  a  chance  to  indulge  in  the  joy  of  personal  owner- 
ship and  the  responsibility  of  independently  transacting  some  business  for  them- 
selves. The  desire  to  have  something  of  one's  own  and  to  use  it  as  one's  own  Is 
natural  and  healthful.  The  farmer's  child  should  in  due  time  have  his  own  animals, 
vehicles,  implements  and  pieces  of  ground.  What  he  makes,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted, with  affectionate  counsel,  but  not  with  arbitrary  dictation,  to  control  and 
expend.   This  increases  the  beneficial  effect  of  production  and  ownership. 

If  the  child  makes  bargains  or  expenditures  that  in  your  judgment  are  unwise, 
better  let  him  karn  the  lessons  of  experience  than  cripple  his  judgment  by  denying 
it  a  diance  to  act.  It  might  be  well  for  some  older  people  to  recollect  that  their 
own  present  infallible  wisdom  in  financial  and  practical  matters  was  not  an  original 
endowment,  but  an  expensive  and  tardy  acquisition. 

Farmers  should  make  their  homes  tidy  and  keep  their  farms  as  neat  and  pro- 
ductive as  possible.  This  gives  the  boys  and  girls  a  chance  for  that  self-respect  and 
innocent  home  pride  which  are  so  jc^fnl,  inspiring  and  helpful  to  their  better 
natures. 

In  every  rural  neighborhood  there  should  be  whole-souled  and  liberal  support  of 
religious  work.  Cossecratcd  and  able  preachers  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
country.  Tbe  bright,  aspiring,  undistupated  boys  and  girU  of  the  country  make 
an  inspiring  element  m  a  congregatiock  In  all  their  wanderings  hereafter,  onr 
children  should  be  able  to  cherish  with  equal  fondness  of  recollection,  the  home  of 
their  childhood,,  the  sepulchers  o£  their  kindred,  and  the  sanctuaries  of  their  God. 
Let  the  social  life  be  a&  refined,  warm,  and  generous  as  possible;  -surrocuiding  so- 
ciety is  one  oitlie  most  fowerful  agents  in.  forming  youthful  character. 


[Read  at  tlie  Farmers'  Institute  keld  at  Sandusky,  Erie  Connty,  January  17  and  IB,  1896.] 

Although  Specialists  are  filling  the  highest  places,  there  is  a  certain  all-round 
culture  that  may  come,  indeed  must  come,  into  every  well  equipped  life. 

God  commands  the  cultivation  of  all  our  powers  that  we  may  do  better  work 
with  them.  We  find  the  college  strongly  advocating  the  ball  game,  the  gymnasium 
and  physical  culture  in  every  way  to  promote  the  good  health  of  the  student,  while 
by  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  King's  Daughters  and  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  within  its  halls,  the  college  is  receiving  an  uplift  along  spiritual  lines,  that 
cannot  fail  to  show  a  higher  moral  development  as  the  years  go  on.  The  idea  of 
mutual  responsibility  among  the  better  class  of  students  over  the  more  frivolous 
and  thoughtless  is  like  the  mutual  help  of  the  older  children  in  a  family  and  must 
add  greatly  to  the  moral  power  of  the  faculty.  To  what  heights  may  the  intellect 
aspire  if  assisted  by  perfect  health  and  moral  worth. 


THE  WELL-ROUNDED  LIFE. 


my  Ms.a»  C  I*  HiLL,  Bemuv  Hbjqjixb,  O. 
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From  our  very  midst  have  gone  forth  those  whose  well-rounded  lives  have  made 
them  capable  of  taking  up  special  work  with  unlimited  success,  and  the  teachers 
who  helped  them  to  unroll  the  mysteries  of  their  special  work  and  came  to  know 
them  well  were  ready  to  give  them  such  recommends,  when  opportunity  offered, 
as  should  lift  them  into  the  most  honored  positions;  positions  where  their  fine 
spiritual  insight,  their  deep  moral  character  and  their  thorough  culture  of  heart 
were  appreciated  as  essential  requisites  to  their  specialty. 

If  young  men  or  young  women  are  longing  for  positions  of  trust,  they  must 
make  themselves  worthy  of  filling  them.  If  any  father  or  mother  has  high  aspira- 
tions for  the  child  they  can  inculcate  noble  character  and  true  hearts — "without 
money  and  without  price" — ^by  faithful  precept  and  example,  and  know  that  every 
manager  or  employer  worthy  the  name  asks  these  requisites  of  his  workmen.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  "no  influence  can  be  counted  small  that  goes  toward  making 
one  'straight  man'  for  these  crooked  times/' 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  iear  we  often  neglect  to  be  thankful  for,  and  this  is 
that  we  have  to  work.  It  is,  however,  a  great  redeeming  power  in  the  human 
family  >and  worthy  of  warmest  gratitude,  but  as  a  farming  community  we  are  in- 
clined to  let  our  physical  work  so  fill  the  time  that  even  our  evenings  cannot  be 
used  for  mental  improvement.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  our  special  line  of 
work,  and  it  is  only  as  we  become  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  needs  of  our  cultiva- 
tion that  we  will  grasp  the  passing  moments.  We  must  be  strong  to  rise  above  dis- 
couragements, nor  let  our  good  resolves  pass  without  being  acted  upon,  for  if  we 
often  recoil  from  making  an  eflfort,  the  effort  making  power  will  soon  be  gone. 
What  is  effort  at  first,  however,  will  i>ass  into  delight  as  one  progresses.  The 
earliest  forms  of  life  show  always  an  element  of  aspiration  and  a  contention  against 
difficulties.  The  tiny  plant  forces  its  way  up  through  the  weight  of  soil  and  struggles 
upward  in  opposition  to  the  very  laws  of  gravitation. 

It  is  said  of  the  artist  Geromc  that  be  never  gives  up  to  discouragements,  and 
those  of  us  who  saw  his  serious  "Golgotha"  at  the  art  loan  in  Cleveland  last 
spring  and  felt  the  impressiveness  of  tke  scene,  could  not  help  realizing  the  in- 
finite perseverance  of  its  author.  Indeed,  we  will  find  this  to  be  a  distinctive  trait 
of  those  who  have  become  eminently  successful  everywhere.  From  a  little  book  I 
gathered  these  words:  "Great  men  are,  after  all,  only  other  men,  and  it  is  a  great 
and  rather  startling  discovery  when  a  man  sees  this  for  the  first  time,  that  even  so- 
called  great  men  lived  on  the  same  earth  that  we  do,  tmder  the  same  skies,  eating 
the  same  bread,  sharing  the  same  lot,  suffering  like  troubles  and  were  in  every  way 
surrounded  by  the  same  conditions  that  we  are,  and  that  in  fact,  they  were  and  are 
only  earnest  editions  of  ourselves.  What  keeps  any  man  from  becoming  great? 
Want  of  earnestness,  that  is  all." 

A  young  lady,  who  aspired  to  fame  as  a  musician,  went  one  day  to  Rubenstein 
for  advice.  She  played  for  him,  then  asked:  "What  shall  I  do?"  "Get  married," 
was  his  brief  and  quenching  reply.  This  answer  was  given  very  much  as  people 
who  have  failed  in  business  and  everything  else,  are  told  to  go  to  farming,  but  my 
ideas  pf  the  amount  of  cultivation  and  earnest  preparation  necessary  for  wifehood 
and  motherhood  are  very  similar  to  my  ideas  of  the  preparation  essential  for  a  good 
farmer  and  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  take  up  this  preparation  should 
be  worthy  of  a  Gerome.  The  not  taking  time  to  upbuild  the  inner  nature  is  like  not 
taking  time  for  the  morning  prayer,  when  the  whole  business  of  the  day  is  confused 
without  it. 

Life  is  perplexing  enough  at  the  best  and  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
help  the  flowers  to  blossom  by  "the  paths  that  thread  our  working  days."  Ruth 
Ashmere  says:  "It  is  ours,  not  only  to  make  our  life  as  good  as  possible,  but  as 
easy  as  possible.  Easy  in  the  riprht  way  not  by  neglecting  your  duty,  but  by  taking 
up  the  burden  with  a  smile;  and  you  will  find  how  much  easier  it  is  to  carry.  Arm 
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yourself  with  hope  and  then  if  to-day  seems  one  of  trouble  we  can  think  about  to- 
morrow and  hope  that  it  will  be  pleasanter." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  farmers'  daughters  and  wives  should  be  lacking  in  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  Many  of  their  daily  tasks  have  been  done  over  and  over 
again  so  many  times  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  learning  something  in  the  mean- 
time to  take  up  the  mind.  The  poem  or  wise  saying  may  be  pinned  to  the  wall  bc- 
foi  you  as  the  dishes  are  being  washed  or  the  book  laid  open  upon  a  table  near- 
by, and  catching  a  line  now  and  then  as  you  work,  the  beautiful  thoughts  will  be- 
come yours  and  you  will  be  richer  for  time  and  eternity. 

If  the  amount  of  work  on  the  farm  necessitates  the  hiring  of  additional  work- 
men, there  must  also  be  additional  assistance  in  the  house.  As  my  husband  very 
aptly  remarked:  "A  girl  at  two  dollars  per  week  is  far  cheaper  than  a  doctor  at  two. 
dollars  per  day.*' 

One  ihing  that  I  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  is  how  to  rest;  and  it  is- 
worth  while  to  have  learned  even  from  bitter  experience  if  one  can  only  help  one's 
friends  thereby.  Don't  wait  until  you  are  so  completely  fatigued  that  the  over- 
wrought muscles  and  exasperated  nerves  can  do  nothing  but  cry  out  in  agony. 
Real  rest  is  then  out  of  the  question.  Rest  while  you  read  a  short  magazine  article 
or  a  chapter  in  some  helpful  book.  This,  if  taken  in  time,  will  not  only  allow  the 
needed  rest  to  back  and  limbs  while  the  toes  are  warming  but  prove  an  invigorating 
tonic — something  to  think  about — so  giving  one  an  uplift  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually even  upon  the  busiest  days.  Indeed,  I  think  we  often  feel  more  benefit  derived 
from  a  fev;  casual  readings  When  the  work  is  monotonous  and  we  have  abundant 
time  to  consider  them,  than  when  we  have  leisure  for  more  extended  reading. 
And  we  will  surely  find  at  the  close  of  the  day  that  the  increased  celerity  of  move- 
ment gained  by  the  needed  rest  will  have  amply  made  up  the  lost  time,  and  instead 
of  the  woe-be-gone,  jaded  looking  creature  when  the  children  come  home,  there 
will  be  a  bright  cheery  face  and  a  fresh  thought  to  bring  forth,  and  these  last,  both 
husband  and  children  will  appreciate  even  more  than  the  work  accomplished. 
This  recipe  has  been  tried  and  is  worth  trying  again.  We  pick  up  Emerson's 
Essays  and  read:  **A  man  passes  for  that  he  is  worth.  What  he  is  engraves  itself 
upon  his  face,  on  his  form,  on  his  fortunes  in  letters  of  light  which  all  men  may  read 
but  himself.  Concealment  avails  him  nothing,  boasting  nothing.  If  you  would  not 
be  known  to  do  anything,  never  do  it,"  We  take  up  the  Bible  and  find  so  many 
satisfying  passages  to  quiet  our  anxiety  about  the  work  in  hand  or  the  children  at 
school;  and  can  there  be  anything  more  restful  than  the  twenty-third  psalm?  Its 
every  rhythm  is  a  specific  for  tired  nerves.  .1  am  so  glad  we  learned  so  many 
Scripture  verses  in  the  Sunday  schoool  when  I  was  young,  for  now  even  though  the 
glasses  are  forsfotten  there  is  a  store  of  treasured  peace  for  memory  to  draw  upon 
to  fit  the  moment  and  the  mood.  Surely  there  is  no  need  of  worry  which  is  said  to- 
exhaust  the  «%ystem  beyond  anything  else,  for  while  nature  provided  for  normal, 
healthy  action,  worry  uses  up  vitality  more  rapidly  than  nature  can  reinforce  it. 
ft  is  the  friction  in  the  machinery  of  life  that  grinds  away  the  very  substance. 
Happy  are  we  if  we  may  carry  with  us  the  oil  of  Scripture  verses  to  quiet  the  squeak- 
ing wheels 

A  friend  told  of  a  caller  who  had  been  relating  to  her  tired  ears  all  the  ills  it 
had  been  her  misfortune  to  pass  through.  *'t  just  cannot  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  life."  she  was  remarking,  "because  there  is  no  bright  side."  "Then  my 
dear  wom?n."  quoth  the  hostess,  "you  must  polish  up  the  dark  side." 

Perhaps  we  take  up  Tennyson's  poems  and  let  the  book  fall  open  to  some 
precious  stanza,  for  I  think  when  we  are  very  ti'  ed  we  love  to  talk  with  old  friends 
and  save  the  new  ones  for  our  fresher  momen*. .  ^  let  the  book  fall  open,  and  it 
seems  to  open  very  easily  to  that  exquisite  tr  ' :  vnich  the  hero  of  'The  Princess" 
pays  his  mother: 
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"Not  learned  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants; 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  tread  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread  ....   Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother!  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him.'* 


Is  it  not  an  inspiration  to  live  the  most  pure,  unselfish  life  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  live  before  the  growing  man,  if  by  so  doing  "trust  in  all  things  high, 
comes  easy  to  him." 

In  the  realm  of  poetry,  too,  blessed  are  we  if  we  have  gathered  into  our  memory's 
casket,  through  youth  and  middle  age,  a  bountiful  store.  Rare  poems  once  learned 
art  an  inheritance  of  beautiful  thoughts,  to  illustrate  every  common  thing  or  glorify 
each  humdrum  task,  for  at  each  repetition  some  new  thought  will  be  presented  and 
unfold  itself  as  we  grow  to  comprehend  its  wider  meaning.  My  mother  learned 
them  at  her  spinning  wheel  and  had  a  wholesome  moral  to  repeat  for  each  short- 
coming which  answered  well  the  place  of  the  proverbial  rod,  which  she  never  used. 
Literally  speaking  we  were  trained  with  Scripture  texts  and  moral  precepts  from, 
the  older  poets  of  whom  Pope  was  chief,  and  sung  to  sleep  with  the  hymns  of  Watts, 
Wesley  and  Toplady. 

The  world  is  so  rich  in  literature  that  some  of  the  most  precious  volumes  are 
almost'  given  away.  As  we  cannot  meet  the  great  and  good  without  being  im- 
pressed and  made  better  by  the  contact,  so  we  cannot  read  their  words  of  wisdom, 
without  becoming  wiser  and  nobler,  and  this  touch  of  wisdom  and  nobility  widens, 
and  radiates  through  all  our  family  circle  and  so  on  and  on  into  the  great  world 
around  us.  Mothers  and  fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  can  we  afford  to  let  the  days- 
pass  without  being  thus  enriched?  The  seers  of  the  ages  are  knocking  for  entrance 
and  will  sit  with  us  and  ours  around  the  evening  lamp,  thrilling  us  with  lofty  pur-- 
pose  and  wise  resolve,  will  we  but  bid  them  enter. 

We  must  catch  weekly  inspiration  from  the  church  and  the  occasional  lecture. 
As  we  need  to  have  positive  convictions  on  some  subjects,  we  must  be  able  to  think- 
and  give  a  reason  why  we  hold  them.  We  must  attend  occasionally  a  Sunday 
school  convention  or  a  teachers'  association,  that  we  may  meet  those  who  have 
bright  and  enthusiastic  ideas  of  teaching  children.  There  are  those  who  have  tried, 
experiments  for  us  and  know  whereof  they  speak.  Our  children  are  so  diverse  in 
talent  and  temperament  that  we  need  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  to  understand  their 
requirements,  nor  need  we  ever  hope  to  fit  each  one  into  the  prescribed  square  of  our 
ideal  training  whether  he  be  a  rhomboid,  a  sphere  or  an  isosceles  triangle.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  wide  awake  to  the  necessity  of  developing  the  natural  gifts  of  each, 
individual  and  making  him  master  of  them  we  shall  find  gleanings  in  every  field,  and 
the  Christian  world  is  so  ready  to  help  us  now,  that  in  these  conventions  of  which. 
1  speak  they  leave  for  us  whole  bundles  of  ripened  grain,  and  we  may  glean  as  did- 
Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 

Friedrich  Froebel.  the  father  of  the  kindergarten,  who  made  the  child  study 
a  specialty  for  half  a  century,  taught  that  "the  making  of  character  should  be  the  first 
thing  and  knowledge  the  hand  maiden  of  goodness,"  with  the  idea  that  if  the  child 
becomes  interested  along  right  lines  he  will  to  a  great  extent  educate  himself.  Miss 
Peabody  says:  "For  the  youth  who  has  learned  to  think  and  is  eager  to  know, 
all  difficuhies  have  vanished." 
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Our  city  friends  buy  paintings  at  fabulous  prices,  feeling  themselves  well  re- 
-paid  in  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  true  and  beautiful  in  the  family.  And 
they  are  right,  but  here  about  our  country  homes  there  are  landscapes  as  beautiful, 
there  are  sunsets  as  glorious,  which  many  of  us  never  even  stop  to  look  at,  or 
if  we  do,  only  to  give  them  a  passing  glance.  We  lose  many  of  the  finest  impressions 
that  might  be  ours  without  borrowing  from  poet  or  painter  would  we  but  drink 
in  the  glories  of  our  autumn  sunsets  and  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the  starlit  evenings, 
^hall  we  not  with  all  eagerness  lay  hold  upon  and  learn  to* appreciate  more  and  more 


To  those  of  us  who  have  aspirations  for  growth  and  who  show  in  the  very  fact 
of  conuAg  together  here  a  longing  for  better  things,  there  is  a  work  in  the  outlying 
world  around. 

£jii£rsQn,  in  abject  mood  about  the  variableness  of  society,  said:  "Civilized 
man  built  a  coach,  but  he  has  lost  the  use  of  his  feet  and  his  note  book  has  im- 
liairedTiis  memory."  But  if  we  go  forward  with  all  eagerness,  not  forgetting  to  lay 
bold  of  the  small  qpportimities  as  well  as  the  great,  may  we  not,  in  these  pressing 
times  make  use  .both  of  the  coach  and  feet,  note  book  and  memory  in  rounding 
our  national  life.  There  are  short  distances  for  our  feet  to  carry  us,  there  are  in- 
numerable points  for  our  memory  to  hold  that  have  found  no  jottings  in  the  note 
book;  and  if  we  would  do  our  part  in  infusing  the  leaven  of  righteousness,  we 
must  ^hf  the  enervating  influence  with  which  our  love  of  leisure  besets  us  and 
take  up  the  improvements  of  our  advancing  civilization  as  they  come,  as  so  many 
helps  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  great  plan  in  the  world;  making  use  of  l>oth  note 
book  and  memory  to  shoiv  us  that  the  powers  of  evil  have  equal  access  to  these  im- 
-provementf;  and  ane  piutting  forth  their  energies  whether  we  sleep  or  come  valiantly 
to  the  rescue. 

We  will  not  stop  to  ar^e  the  question  whether  we  might  or  might  not  bave 
^hecn  better  in  a  siau>le  state.   W£  are  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it.   Cowper  says : 


The  commission  to  us  is.  **Go.ye  into  all  the  world,"  and  surely  the  field  is  wide 
•enough  to  claim  not  only  the  good  walker  for  the  hamlet  by  the  way,  but  .every 
■modern  improvenicnt  for  transportation  from  the  bicycle  to  the  limited  express. 
Crod^rant  tbat  the  time  may  soon  come  when  rapid  transit  and  slow  be  wholly  con- 
secrated to  His  service.  There  must  be  a  certain  individuality,  however,  in  all  this. 
There  is  given  to  everyone  his  work.  Do  it!  Every  day  1  am  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  personal  responsibility.  A  wise  man  who 
spoke  to  us  of  the  saloon  keeper  across  the  way  who  was  selling  in  open  defiance 
-of  local  option,  the  direct  will  of  the  majority,  said  that  be  was  guilty  of  treason  as 
certainly  as  he  who  fired  upon  Sumpter  and  should  receive  the  same  punisTun;»nt  at 
the  hands  of  the  law.  Our  best  men  met  together,  they  formed  a  citizens*  league, 
they  pledged  money,  they  talked  nobly,  but  not  until  one  man  arose  and  said,  "I  go." 
was  the  sword  of  the  law  drawn  in  our  defense  against  an  enemy  more  powerful, 
more  bloodthirsty,  more  degrading  than  the  secession  and  slavery  of  '61.  God  help 
lis  to  "hold  up  his  hands  that  the  battle  may  go  on.*' 

We  must  not  close  without  taking  up  that  cultivation  of  the  heart  "that  widens 
into  all  the  sweet  accessories  of  manner"  and  accentuates  the  spiritual,  the  moral, 


"This  richer  life  where  beauty 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  duty.' 


»» 


"God  ^ives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
.Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill." 
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the  real  life;  blending  them  in  one  to  form  that  wondrous  thing  called  character,  the 
motive  power  that  wields  our  destiny.  It  was  said,  of  Lincoln  that  he  had  a  heart 
as  large  as  the  world,  but  there  was  not  room  in  it  for  the  memory  of  a  wrong. 
May  we  not.  hope  that  the  coming  president,  the  nominee  of  'i)6,  may  be  such  an  one. 

H.  Clay  Trumble,  in  his  worthy  little  volume,  "Ourselves  and  Others,"  gives 
a  striking  illustration  to  prove  the  assertion  tliat  ''everyone  is  in  a  sense  bur  superior 
and  deserves  our  courteous  recognition  as  such."  If,  for  example,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  should  stop  to  have  a  street,  boot-black  polish  his  boots,  then  for 
the  time  being,  that  boot-black  would  be  the  chief  actor  in  the  interview.  It  would 
be  for  the  boot-black  to  inform  the  president  where  to  rest  his  foot,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  president  to  conform  to  his  wise  suggestion,  and  if  the  president  did  not 
show  a  proper  deference  to  that  boot-black  in  the  boot-black's  sphere  and  hour,  did. 
not  indicate  by  his  speech  and  bearing  that  he  recognized  his  temporary  dependence 
on  the  boot-black's  skilled  service,  he  would,  so  far,  show  himself  to  lack  one  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  republic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
boot-black  should  pride  himself  on  his  temporary  superiority  to  the  president,  and  so> 
fail  to  show  due  deference  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  he  would  evince 
liis  lack  of  an  essential  quality  of  a  good  boot-black.  And  so  all  the  way  up  and. 
down  in  the  social  scale  of  life  each  should  be  prompt  to  esteem  the  other  better  than 
himself,  in  the  other's  fitting  and  timely  sphere. 

Two  summers  ago  there  came  into  our  home  for  a.  three  days'  visit  an  old 
friend  and  schoolmate  who  exemplified  so  beautifully  the  power  of  courtesy.  She- 
made  herself  interested  in  the  plans  and  ideas  of  each  nuember.  of  the  home  and 
always  had  a.  way  of  making  you  feel  that  by  allowing  her  to  do  some  little  helpful 
service  you  were  conferring  a  favor  upon  her,  and.  during  the  whole  time  she 
spoke  no  word  a^nst  anyone.  The  whole  family  jomeii  in.  proneuncing.  her  an 
ideal  vi&itor. 

It  is  sympathy  we  need»  tender  loving,  sympathy  with,  the  dear  ones-  in  the 
home  and  in  the  world  around.    Certain  experiences  have,  come  to  me  in  these 
later  years  that  have  thrown  an  entirely  different  light  on  the  doings  of  others  in. 
timefr  pa6t»  es;penienoe».  that.  I  now  can.  look  upon.  with,  g^adtude,. in  spiteof  their - 
bitterness- because  they  have  broadened  my  sympBli^ 

Enooturagpementis  the  key  note  ofihelpfulnesfi-and  we.can  onlyv  encourage. in. pro* 
portion  to  our  sympathy  and  loving  kindness.  Do  the  kindlyr  act;  lay  afiide  the 
work  in  hand  and  attend  to  the  hole  in  the  mitten  that  has  caused  the  cold  fingers. 
A  dear  little  fellow  on  hearing  the  story  of  Sodom  said  thoughtfully:  "It  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  worse  if  Lot's  wife  had  turned  to  pepper."  Poor  child!  he 
must  have  had  memories  of  some  peppery  maiden  aunt.  We  won't  allow  that  the 
mothers  art?  ever  that  way.  Let  us  take  time  to  be*plea«airt;  to  speak  loving  words. 
Some  one  has  said,  "When  our  dear  ones  have  gone  from  us,  our  foolishness  will 
seem  more  wise  than  our  best  wisdom."  The  w^ealth  we  are  accumulating  will  be  a 
doubtful  blessing  to  the  son  who  is  a  stranger  to  us. 

Longfellow  wrote  his  "Psalm  of  Life"  for  himself.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
it  was  his  own  aim  and  purpose  in  the  world.  He  did  not  even  intend  it  for 
publication,  but  being  afterward  aaked  for  a  poem  for  a  popular  magazine,  he  let 
it  go  and  it  touched  an  answering  chord  in  every  noble  heart.  He  said  that  when 
in  England,  a. noble  looking- workingman  said. to  him,.  "Are  you  Professor  Longr 
fellow?  May  I  ask  if  you.  wrote  the  Tsahn  of  Life?'  "  He  answered  that  he  did, 
and  the  man  said:  "Would  you  be  willing,  sir,  to  take  a  workingman  by  the 
hand?"  He  says,  "I  extended  ray  hand,  he  clasped  it,  and  never  in  my  life  have 
I  received  a  compliment  that  gave  me  so  much  satisfaction."  He  was  at  that  very 
time  returning,  from  a.  visit  to  the  palace,  to  which  he  had  received  the  honor  of  a 
special  invitation  from  the  queen.  Surely,  he  had  God's  way  of  looking  "not  upon 
the  outward  appearance,  but  upon  the  heart."    Longfellow  was  indeed  truly  great 
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in  that  he  touched  the  heart  of  the  world  with  a  divine  counseling  and  by  his  heart- 
felt sympthy  has  helped  it  to  be  in  earnest. 

In  the  language  of  Bishop  Brooks,  **You  can  help  your  fellow-men,  you  must 
help  your  fellow-men,  but  the  only  way  you  can  help  them  is  by  being  the  noblest 
and  the  best  man  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be." 

The  Rev.  Vincent,  of  Sandusky,  in  his  excellent  address  before  the  Sunday 
school  convention  at  Huron,  gave  as  an  illustration  a  story  of  Samuel  Adams,  who 
was  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  those  trying  times  before  the  revolution.  It  seems 
that  some  ambassador  from  the  king  had  written  him  that  Samuel  Adams'  earnest 
eloquence  against  the  passage  of  a  certain  important  measure  was  more  forcible 
than  anything  beside.  The  king  immediately  sent  a  message  to  Adams  urging 
him  to  desist  and  come  to  England  where  he  should  receive  a  good  home  aud 
lucrative  position.  But  Adams  answered,  **I  have  made  my  peace  with  God.  I  am 
consecrated  to  my  country  and  cannot  be  bribed  even  by  the  king."  Here  Rev. 
Vincent  asked  the  question:  "Was  not  Samuel  Adams*  joy  an  hundred  fold  greater 
than  if  he  had  been  a  traitor — ^a  Benedict  Arnold?"  It  is  not  common  things  that  we 
receive  for  being  true,  but  a  God-given  glory  that  will  gild  the  commonest  work  in 
hand  and  make  it  noble.  The  having  done  what  is  right,  having  done  the  best  one 
•can,  g^ves  a  complacency,  an  exhilaration  that  lifts  one  out  of  himself  and  spans 
•  the  humblest  duty  with  a  rainbow  of  promise. 

I  love  to  look  into  your  faces  and  feel  the  wave  of  sympathy  and  loving  kind- 
ness that  comes  up  to  meet  me  as  I  speak  of  these  things  so  near  to  all  your  hearts. 
We  are  a  common  brotherhood,  we  have  come  together  for  the  same  noble  purpose, 
that  of  receiving  into  our  lives  whatever  good  we  may  from  the  experience  and 
precept  of  others.  God  grant  that  we  may  often  be  found  in  this  receptive  state, 
'Could  this  be  always  so  we  need  have  no  fears  of  time  or  eternity.  It  is  only  when 
we  permit  the  stubborn  "'don't  care"  spirit  to  rule  our  lives  that  we  fail  in  farming, 
housekeeping  or  religion.  We  throw  oflF  the  admonitions  that  come  to  us  that  we 
may  have  peace  in  doing  nothing,  in  thinking  nothing,  instead  of  listening  and 
doing,  and  so  receiving  the  peace  that  passeth  ufiderstanding.  We  are  here 
to-day  as  listeners,  every  one,  with  more  or  less  earnestness  and  willingness  to  take 
into  his  or  her  life  the  lessons  that  are  presented,  and  on  this  mutual  ground  shall 
we  not  shake  the  hand  and  speak  the  word  of  greeting,  making  new  resolves  to 
join  in  the  support  of  every  improvement  that  will  make  us  and  ours  and  those  aboat 
us  wiser  and  nobler? 


HOME  AND  HOME  MAKING. 

By  MRS.  V.  A.  BROWN. 
[Read  at  the  Preble  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Camden,  Feb.  21  and  22, 1896.] 

The  architect  in  arranging  plans  for  a  building  whether  commodious  or  other- 
wise emphasizes  his  specifications  in  regard  to  the  foundation;  this  he  insists  must  be 
well  laid,  broad  and  deep,  and  the  material  used  of  the  best  quality  obtainable,  for 
upon  these  particulars  depends  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  superstructure. 

A  wise  Creator  in  planning  the  structure  we  call  society,  has  founded  it  upon  the 
grouping  of  humanity  into  families,  an  arrangement  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the 
conditions  and  essential  needs  of  human  life,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  man,  and  give  to  him  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment.  One  of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  better  development  of  family  life  is  dependent  upon 
a  separate  abode.    By  this  is  meant,  not  simply  a  shelter  or  house,  but  a  home.  The 
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terms  used  are  not  sjrnonymous.  A  house  may  be  to  its  inmates  a  shelter  only,  or  a 
home,  as  they  choose  to  make  it. 

The  ideal  home — the  christian  home — is  an  institution,  a  royal  commonwealth 
founded  upon  love.  The  first  home  established  so  long  ago  in  Eden  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  countless  number — some  approaching  almost  to  completeness,  then 
again  existing  only  in  rudimental  forms.  In  proportion  as  barbarism  prevailed  the 
home  degenerated  and  lost  influence.  Sometimes  indeed,  the  fire  upon  the  hearth- 
stone became  quite  dim,  but  because  the  family  as  an  institution  bore  the  impress 
of  the  Hand  Divine,  the  embers  held  life  and  were  fanned  again  and  again  into  a 
glowing  flame  by  the  breath  of  civilization.  In  a  low  state  of  society  especially  where 
nomadic  habits  are  the  rule — the  homemaker  is  degraded  and  robbed  of  the  power 
and  will  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  self  and  surroundings.  If  you  know 
the  estimate  held  of  the  home  and  the  social  standing  of  woman,  you  can  readily  de- 
termine the  degree  of  a  nation's  civilization.  Ancient  Egypt  alone  of  all  oriental 
nations,  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  against  a  dark  back  ground,  as  an  exception,  when 
measured  by  the  standard  given.  Historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  at  times  give  de- 
scriptions of  homes  that  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  perennial  charm.  Yet 
over  against  them  might  have  been  placed  a  long  array  of  an  opposite  character, 
proving  the  former  to  have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  was  evolved  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Northmen,  brought  to  light  new  institutions  and  new  life.  The  state  was  subdivided 
into  sovereignties,  whose  lords  made  war  upon  or  alliance  with  each  other  as  they 
chose.  Their  castles  became  fortresses  for  defense  and  in  these  each  family  lived  in 
complete  isolation.  The  wife  had  charge  of  the  castle  during  the  husband's  absence 
and  also  became  his  representative,  bearing  the  responsibilities  of  his  rank.  Aside 
from  this  she  was  fully  intrusted  with  matters  relating  to  domestic  life,  the  training 
of  children  and  the  forming  of  the  home. 

These  responsibilities  gave  to  woman  dignity,  courage,  and  self-poise.  Slowly 
a  change  was  effected.  While  the  lords  of  the  castles  were  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other,  the  women  were  occupied  in  gentler  pursuits,  spinning  and  weaving  with  their 
maids,  developing  family  life  and  spirit  and  cultivating  softness  of  manner.  The 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  home  became  in  time  so  filled  with  its  influence,  that 
ill  who  came  within  its  reach  were  affected  by  it.  Out  of  the  new  system  came 
tvo  ^ords  never  to  perish,  courtesy  and  chivalry.  More  than  that,  the  kingdom 
of  home,  with  woman  as  its  queen,  was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history 
recognized  as  an  influential  power;  a  power  which  has  increased  as  the  decades 
have  passed  until  now  some  one  says,  ^'Nothing  worthy  of  the  name  could  long  exist 
without  the  home."  The  boundaries  of  the  much-talked-of  "Woman's  sphere" 
have  not.  as  yet  been  definitely  fixed,  but  satisfactory  evidence  has  already  been  given 
that  the  home  is  within  its  bounds.  Even  if  this  were  the  only  position  included 
within  thd«sphere  that  woman  can  fill  acceptably,  she  might  well  be  proud  of  ^he  place 
and  honor  accorded  her. 

To  be  the  central  figure,  the  presiding  genius,  the  heart  of  the  home,  is  to  occupy 
a  position  of  the  greatest  honor  and  power,  to  hold  which  is  woman's  highest 
privilege.  None  will  attempt  to  gainsay  that  oft-repeated  statement,  Everyone 
owes  a  duty  to  the  home.**  In  order  to  bring  about  that  happy  condition  which 
makes  the  house  in  which  we  dwell,  of  all  places  the  most  delightful,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  member  of  the  home  should  share  in  this  work  of  mutual  interest,  yet  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  that  the  homeniaking  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
housewife.  Francis  Power  Cobbe  says:  'The  making  of  a  true  home  is  our  peculiar 
and  inalienable  right,  a  right  which  no  man  can  take  from  us.  for  a  man  can  no  more 
make  a  home  than  a  drone  can  make  a  hive.  He  may  build  a  castle  or  a  palace,  but 
though  he  be  as  wise  as  Solomon  and  rich  as  Croesus,  he  cannot  turn  it  into  a  home." 
Since  it  belongs  to  woman  to  build  that  precious  thing  called  home,  since  she  has 
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teen  endowed  with  the  faculties  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  datks  reqturedl^ 
it  should  be  her  aim  to  use  her  privilege  wisely  and  well,  by  endeavoring  to  secure  for 
herself  and  household  a  place  worthy  the  name  made  sacred  by  many  endearing 
associations. 

No  home  grows  of  itself  into  the  earthly  paradise  sentimentalists  dream  of, 
but  constant  thought,  persisitent  effort,  and  untiring  devotion  arc  the  requirements 
necessary  if  a  possession  so  rich  becomes  ours.  An  irksome  task  some  one  will  say. 
Not  so.  but  a  pleasant  duty.  Between  the  pioneer's  cabin,  with  its  plain  furnish- 
ings and  rude  appointments,  and  a  modern  house  with  appliances,  and  furnishings 
conducive  to  convenience  and  comfort,  the  contrast  is  marked;  theirs  the  best  at 
their  command,  ours  the  result  of  the  united  plans  of  generations  of  thoughtful  men. 
Their  simple  pleasures  around  the  great  fireside  gave  them  none  the  less  joy  than 
do  ours  in  the  midst  of  every  comfort.  The  true  housewife  is  the  same,  let  the  sur- 
roundings be  what  they  may. 

To  the  thoughtful,  this  one  truth  constantly  presents  itself,  homes  should  be 
individual,  each  having  a  character  of  its  own. 

To  attempt  to  reproduce  under  our  own  roof-tree  an  exact  imitation  of  another's 
home,  would  be  as  great  folly  as  for  a  housewife  of  to-day  to  do  her  work  in  a  certain 
way,  simply  because  it  was  her  grandmother's  plan.  True,  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  one  may  be  introduced  into  another,  much  to  the  latter 's  advantage, 
but  even  in  such  a  case  these  must  be  adapted  to  the  individuals  concerned.  The 
rules  and  regulations  suitable  for  one  household  may  not  apply  to  another.  The 
homes  we  have  in  hand,  to  mold  at  will  are  to  furnish  more  than  physical  comfort, 
lo  ^upply  more  than  material  wants ;  they  are  schools,  not  only  for  children,  but  par- 
ents, where  character  is  developed  and  ennobled,  and  where  mind  and  soul  are  broad- 
ened by  daily  contact  with  others.  As  the  planets  in  a  system  balance  and  regulate 
each  ether  by  mutual  attraction,  so  in  the  well  adjusted  home,  by  impulse  un- 
consciously given,  and  by  necessary  checks  imposed,  the  whole  is  kept  in  balance 
to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  all  concerned. 

The  ideal  home  makes  prominent,  but  not  obtrusively  so,  good  housekeeping. 
Who  does  not  know  of  a  household  where  a  particle  of  dust,  a  thread  upon  the  carpet, 
a  bock  out  of  place,  or  a  chair  at  the  wrong  angle,  will  cause  the  scnipalously 
exact  housewife  great  distress  of  mind;  anything  o«it  of  line  with  her  idea  of  neatness 
i>  a  matter  d  much  more  concern  than  the  comfort  of  the  family.  It  is  tme  that  neat- 
ness and  order  should  prevail,  but  they  should  be  subservient  to  greater  needs. 
Nothing  in  the  house  is  of  so  much  importance  as  they  who  dwell  therein,  and  the 
l.ousewife  who  persists  in  keeping  an  immaculately  clean  and  orderly  house,  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  strength,  leaving  no  time  for  sdf-improvement,  is  forgetful 
of  the  higher  ends  for  which  the  home  exists.  It  is  also  a  well-known  isuct  that  mcfli' 
ories  of  mother's  pies  and  cakes  are  not  always  agreeable  topics  for  conversatwn. 
when  some  recall  them  in  after  years  in  presence  of  their  wives,  especially  if  these 
have  been  made  matters  of  paramount  importance  in  the  mother's  home.  How  moch 
better  to  be  remembered  as  coimsellor  and  companion  than  as  cook.  Nutritious 
and  well  prepared  food  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  every  honsc- 
hold.  but  this  may  be  simply  prepared  and  tastefully  served,  without  the  outlay  of 
so  much  time  as  was  once  thought  needful.  The  wise  home  maker  would  prefer 
to  dispense  with  some  of  those  rich  pastries  and  puddings,  and  use  the  extra 
funds  in  supplying  the  household  with  good  magazines,  papers  and  books. 

As  regards  house  ornamentation,  there  is  also  a  limit.  Fashion  is  constantly 
throwing  upon  our  hands  something  new  in  the  way  of  house  decoration,  such  as 
cushions,  banners,  throws,  screens,  paper  flowers,  balls,  and  what  next  no  o«e  knows. 
Now  a  certain  amount  of  drapery  and  ornamentation  is  well  and  good  in  its  place, 
but  taste  and  reason — to  say  nothing  of  comfort — ask  that  a  line  be  drawn  some- 
where. 
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Some  one  discovers  that  a  piece  of  rich  material  falling  in  careless  folds  over  an 
Arm  chair  brings  out  its  beauty  and  has  a  good  effect  Very  well  so  far— but  straight- 
way every  chair,  picture,  and  shelf  is  made  to  wear  a  drapery,  no  matter  what  the 
effect,  and  sometimes  it  must  be  confessed  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  room.  All  such  profuse  ornamentation  greatly  increases  the  care  of 
the  housewife,  who  knows  full  well  that  the  careful  dusting  and  rearranging  must 
consume  much  time.  We  call  that  man  foolish  who  allows  himself  to  become  so 
blindly  absorbed  in  his  business,  that  he  leaves  no  time  for  rest;  permitting  the 
enjoyments  of  home  life  and  its  possibilities  for  growth  to  pass  by  unheeded.  Is 
the  woman  any  wiser,  who  does  not  make  the  effort  to  so  simplify  the  problem  of  liv- 
ing an-^  systematize  its  necessary  work,  that  leisure  may  be  found  for  rest,  recreation, 
and  development?  The  true  home  maker  learns  by  experience  that  the  home  only 
reaches  the  best  when  love,  peace,  and  sunshine  fill  it,  when  by  practical  lessons 
of  unselfishness  and  forbearance  the  lives  of  its  inmates  are  broadened  and  strength- 
ened. The  three  essentials  to  good  homemaking  are  within  our  reach  to-day 
as  never  before. 

Social  lite  a^d  culture,  intellectual  life  and  culture,  and  religious  life  and  culture. 
The  three  are  inseparable.  As  the  home  is  preeminently  for  the  child,  we  should 
bring  to  it  everything  within  our  power  that  will  be  helpful;  everything  that  will 
nourish  toward  a  vigorous  growth  the  character  that  is  forming.  A  steady  aim  to  cul- 
tivate tastes  pure  and  simpk,  to  build  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  good 
principles,  will  give  to  the  world  a  generation  of  men  and  women,  trained  to  rever- 
ence truth,  uprightness  and  honor,  a  generation  sound  of  body  and  mind,  who  will 
not  spend  an  undue  amount  of  time,  care  and  labor,  on  the  things  that  perish. 

Onr  country  wJiUts,  and  the  world  wants  good  homes,  upon  these  depends 
the  future  of  nations,  and  the  possibilities  growing  out  of  the  future  ought  to 
'uplift  and  fill  with  divine  power  every  woman,  whose  hand  may  touch  and  mouh-f 
ber  own  or  other  homes." 


A  review  of  the  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  the  latter 
half  of  it,  in  which  each  year  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  vast  store-house  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  world,  leads  one  to  exclaim  that  time  and  distance  have  been 
almost  obliterated. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  you  when  the  tallow  candle  was  the  only 
method  of  illumination  in  our  homes,  and  our  fuel  was  derived  from  the  forest. 
These  were  supplanted  by  coal — furnishing  heat  and  power — and  its  gaseous  pro- 
duct for  light,  followed  by  petroleum,  with  its  various  products  and  uses,  this  to  be 
in  turn  displaced  by  that  great,  unknown  and  all-pervading  power — electricity. 

Meantime  our  methods  of  transportation  and  travel  have  been  transformed 
from  the  trains  of  heavy  six  or  eight-horse  wagons,  and  the  lumbering  stage  coach, 
to  the  immense  trains  of  freight  cars  and  the  luxurious  palace  passenger  coaches, 
gliding  smoothly  over  their  steel  pathways,  carrying  our  merchandise,  or  the 
traveler,  from  place  to  place  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  per  hour. 
During  this  same  period,  it  has  become  commonplace  to  transmit  your  message 
by  telegraph,  and  recently  by  telephone,  almost  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the 
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twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  flashed  thousands  of  miles  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
which  fifty  years  ago  could  only  be  carried  by  relays  of  postmen  and  on  slow- 
sailing  ocean  vessels  to  foreign  countries. 

Not  alone  in  this  way  is  this  subtle  agent— electricity — being  utilized,  but  in 
many  others.  As  in  illumination  you  have  but  to  "touch  the  button"  and  instantly 
the  brilliant  light  is  flashing  forth  in  every  street  and  apartment  in  the  city. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  motive  power  for  your  street  cars  and  suburban  railroads, 
and  is  taking  the  place  of  your  delivery  wagons  and  even  of  pleasure  carriages. 
To  what  use  may  it  not  be  put  in  the  next  decade? 

You  have  witnessed  a  similar  development  in  the  tools  and  processes  of  your 
own  particular  industry — ^agriculture.  From  the  primitive,  unwieldy  and  ill-shaped 
plow,  has  been  evolved  the  modern,  perfect-shaped  implement,  and  this  adapted  to 
carry  the  operator — if  he  desires  that  pattern — at  perhaps  less  expense  of  draft  than 
was  required  by  the  former,  or,  under  suitable  conditions,  operating  a  gang  of  plows 
and  turning  two,  three  or  more  furrows,  and  drawn  by  steam  power. 

From  the  timber  or  brush  harrow  has  come  our  modem  discs  and  pulverizers, 
to  which  arc  added  attachments  by  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  whole 
process  of  plowing,  pulverizing  and  seeding  may  be  done  by  the  same  implement 

The  old-time  sickle  and  scythe  have  been  almost  forgotten,  since  bcmg  re- 
placed by  the  modem  binder  and  mower,  either  of  which  goes  into  the  field  and 
under  the  direction  and  management  of  a  smart  boy,  performs  as  much  work  and 
<loes  it  better,  than  formerly  could  be  accomplished  by  a  half  dozen  strong  men. 

And  along  with  these  come  the  wonderful  developments  in  the  processes  of 
-manufacture  in  all  its  lines.  As  instances,  follow  the  mass  of  ore  as  it  comes  from 
the  hill  or  mountain  side,  through  its  various  annealing  and  tempering  processes, 
tintil  it  is  turned  out  as  the  heavy  plate  for  the  boiler,  or  for  casing  for  the  iron-clad 
man-of-war.  or  perhaps  drawn  into  the  delicate,  spider-web  fineness  suitable  for  the 
"hair  spring  of  the  finely-adjusted  chronometer,  or  made  into  the 'almost  infinitesimal 
screw  (the  most  expensive  product  of  steel)  which  enters  into  the  construction  of 
this  same  chronometer. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  growth  and  present  magnitude  of  t)he  art  of  all  arts, 
■"the  art  preservative,"  as  it  has  been  called.  How  but  little  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  the  few  hundred  printing  offices  of  this  country  laboriously  ground  out  their 
editions  of  a  few  hundred  copies  each,  of  book  or  paper,  on  the  hand  press  which 
required  two  or  three  men  to  operate  it.  Compare  it  with  the  lightning  press  of  to- 
day, which  tums  out  its  thousand  copies  per  hour  and  so  accurately  and  perfectly 
donf  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  touched  or  watched  while  it  does  its  work. 
Along  with  these  marvelous  improvements  and  inventions — the  number  and  variety 
of  which  I  have  scarcely  hinted  at— come  the  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.  By  means  of  our  vast  systems  of  railways  traversing  the 
•country  in  every  conceivable  direction,  the  abundance  of  one  section  can  at  once  be 
transported  to  the  scene  of  destitution  in  another,  and  in  our  vast  store-houses 
many  of  our  food  products  can  be  stored  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
"We  are  no  longer  subject  to  such  fluctuations  in  values  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
as  we  remember  in  the  past  As  for  example,  the  famine  prices  for  hay  and  perhaps 
for  potatoes,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  prevailed  in  this  section, 
tinder  conditions  similar  to  those  which  now  exist  here,  are  met  and  repressed  by 
the  abundance  of  the  North  and  West  being  poured  on  our  markets.  If 
West  should  fail  of  some  of  her  staples,  the  East  or  the  South  may  have  to  spare. 

With  the  vast  refrigerator  storage  plants  now  in  use  in  the  great  markets  of  the 
West,  in  which  thousands  of  tons  of  beef  and  pork  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and 
which  may  be,  and  are  filled  with  cheap  stock  in  the  fall,  think  you  that  the  price 
of  our  cattle  or  hogs  will  be  allowed  to  advance  sufficiently  from  fall  to  spring  to 
«how  any  profit  on  the  winter's  feeding? 
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The  situation  which  confronts  us  to-day  is  this,  the  cattle  of  the  great  West 
and  Southwest  are  grown  on  the  range  or  ranch— cheap  lands— little  or  no  taxes 
or  improvements  to  keep  up  (some  of  these  lands  rented  from  the  Indians  at  a  few 
cents  per  acre),  and  are  finished  on  the  cheap  grain  of  the  West,  then  taken  to  the 
market  and  slaughtered  and  held,  to  send  the  dressed  beef  to  our  local  market  to  sell  at 
the  time  wc  must  put  our  winter-fed  stock  on  tKe  market.  The  question  is  perhaps 
pertinent,  "What  are  you  to  do  about  it?*' 

Thoughtful  prudence  and  economy  may  possibly  get  you  through  with  a  few 
cattle  to  realize  market  value  for  your  feed,  but  doat  anticipate  much  profit  from 
this  source.  The  greater  profit  must  come  from  retaining  and  using  the  rough  feed 
on  the  farm — through  the  manure  bin.  Were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  disease  among 
the  hogs  of  the  West,  we  in  the  hilly  section  of  this  state  could  never  again 
afford  to  raise  a  hog  for  sale.  True,  hogs  have  been  more  profitable  than  any 
other  farm  stock  for  two  or  three  years  last  past,  and  for  reasons  just  assigned, 
may  be  so  again.  Raise  none  but  the  best  and  take  pains  to  have  Ihem  always  ready 
for  a  buyer. 

Will  you  try  horses?  Their  use  is  being  displaced  by  the  electric  motor,  the 
bicycle,  the  tricycle  or  moto  cycle,  which  in  a  short  time  may  be  developed  into  a 
full  fledged  pleasure  carriage. 

Science  is  even  now  harnessing  the  momentum  of  the  mighty  cataract  of 
Niagara  and  other  water-falls,  and  even  of  the  ocean  waves,  to  utilize  this  hitherto 
wasted  energy  in  the  production  and  transmission  of  potrer.  It  is  estimated  that 
tlie  Falls  of  Niagara  can  be  made  to  produce  power  through  the  dynamo  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  all  the  steam  engines  in  use  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Clear  lake,  a  body  of  water  seventy-five  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  and  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from  its  outlet  discharges  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  million  gallons  of  water  daily.  This  is  to  have  its  forces  translated 
into  electricity  and  sent  on  over-head  copper  wires,  twenty  thousand  horse  power  or 
more,  to  the  motors  in  San  Francisco. 

Thus  are  some  of  the  uses  of  our  horses  being  supplanted.  Not  only  so,  but 
like  the  beef  and  pork,  horses  are  being  produced  in  the  West  at  much  less  cost 
value  than  here.  Yet  there  are  at  least  two  classes  of  horses  which  will  still  be 
wanted,  viy.,  the  stylish  coach  or  fancy  driver,  and  the  heavy,  active  draft  horse. 
The  farmer  must  keep  and  use  the  ''plugs"  if  he  g^ows  such,  for  the  markets  show 
no  demand  or  use  for  them. 

What  about  sheep?  Well  they  have  their  dual  use  and  after  all  are  the  most 
profitable  stock  for  the  farmer,  certainly  so  in  the  rolling  or  hilly  country  where 
it  is  unwise  to  plow  too  much.  True,  the  shepherd  was  the  first  man  struck  by  the 
cyclone,  and  all  over  the  cotmtry  fiock  owners  hastened  to  get  rid  of  their  sheep. 
The  decline  in  the  valne  of  wool  and  incidentally  of  sheep  also,  may  have  been 
caused  ii»  p^rt  by  adverse  tariff  legislation ;  or,  it  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  reduced  the  value  of  our  wheat  below  cost  of 
production  last  year. 

But  however  that  may  be,  in  my  judgment  the  climax  of  lowest  prices  is  passed, 
and  the  future  outlook  is  a  little  more  hopeful.  The  use  of  shoddy  is  a  very  great 
factor  in  depressing  the  price  of  wool.  I  would  not  prohibit  the  manufacturer  from 
using  shoddy,  but  I  would  insist  that  he  sell  it  for  what  it  is. 

The  carcass  of  mutton  if  properly  grown  and  advantageously  marketed,  costs 
no  more  and  brings  in  the  market  nearly  as  much  as  your  beef,  and  the  product  of 
wool  may  be  counted  as  profit.  My  advice,  therefore,  would  be,  keep  a  few  sheep 
of  the  breed  that  suits  or  pleases  you  best,  breed  and  handle  them  intelligently, 
have  them  at  all  times  ready  for  a  buyer  who  may  want  them  more  than  you  do, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  show  a  better  profit  at  the  invoice  than  any  other  line  of  stock. 
It  is,  however,  probably  better  that  you  should  select  some  line  or  branch  of  pro- 
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diiction  of  which  can  make  something  of  a  specialty,  along  with  your  general 
farming  occupation.  In  the  adoption  of  this  plan  you  should  select  such  a  field  for 
operation  as  best  suits  your  Hurroundinya  and  your  taste  or  inclination.  Let  this  be 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  the  growing  of  fruits — large  or  small — or  what  not,  the 
same  intelligent,  painstaking  care  is  demanded  in  the  production,  and  even  greater 
care  in  their  sale.  Put  your  product  in  the  most  attractive  form,  select  and  assort, 
and  sell  as  much  as  possible,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  advises  and  practices,  in  orig.nal 
packages  and  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  demand  and  receive  the  best  price  for 
the  best  of  your  product.  Depose  of  the  remainder  to  the  best  advantage  practic- 
able, and  thus  obtain  the  greatest  return  for  your  labor  and  investment. 

We  gather  wisdom  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  therefore  we  should  treasure 
and  profit  from  our  experience  during  the  season  of  drouth  and  partial  failure  of 
crops,  through  which  we  are  passing.  Did  you  observe  in  your  own  or  your 
neighbor's  corn  or  potato  field,  how  much  the  careful,  thorough  preparation,  fol- 
lowed by  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil,  promoted  the  growth  and  added  to 
the  final  yield  of  the  crop?  The  conclusion  reached  is,  that  by  having  the  surface 
^oil  fine  and  porous,  it  gathers  and  retains  moisture  for  the  growing  crop.  How 
else  than  by  frequent  cultivation  could  we,  in  such  a  season,  have  grown  such  a  crop 
of  corn,  and  your  observation  will  bear  out  the  statement  that  those  fields  which 
were  best  tilled  have  uniformly  yielded  best? 

Then  the  lessons  of  ecrmomy  in  the  tmr  of  feed,  especially  such  as  hay  and  fodder, 
will  be  of  great  value  for  the  future.  Some  who  have  been  extravagant  in  the  use 
of  hay  (as  I  have  been)  may  learn  how  much  (or  how  little)  should  constitute  the 
daily  ration  ;  also  to  grow  and  use  substitutes,  such  as  millet,  fodder,  straw,  or  roots 
perhaps,  and  thus  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  our  farms  even  in  favorable 
seasons.  Many  of  us  are  brought  to  consider  as  never  before  how  to  care  for 
and  economize  in  the  use  of  the  corn  and  fodder  crop,  i.  e.,  whether  or  not  to 
convert  it  into  silage,  or  if  ripened  and  husked,  as  is  the  general  custom,  how  to  best 
care  for  and  use  the  fodder. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  trying  to  advocate  prudent,  business  forethou.i^lii 
and  judicious  economy  as  applied  to  the  outdoor  or  practical  part  of  the  farmer's 
work,  believing  that  only  by  such  methods  can  his  avocation  be  made  more  than 
sustaining  in  the  future.  Strictly  Inniiimtv  farmhuj  (by  which  I  mean  to  leave  out 
all  elements  of  speculation,  such  as  dealing  in  horses  or  any  other  kind  of  stock 
or  product  of  others'  raising)  has  not  been  very  profitable  in  the  past,  when  much 
higher  prices  prevailed. 

How  much  more  difificult  then,  must  we  find  it  now,  to  save  or  accumulate  any- 
thing when  prices  are  so  depressed  on  everything  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  while  for 
many  things  for  which  his  money  must  go.  the  outlay  is  no  less,  and  for  some  even 
greater.  In  some  instances  these  changes  of  value  are  discouragingly  dispropor- 
tionate, as  for  example  in  Wayne  township,  for  the  period  from  1875  to  1885  the  ?ax 
rate  averaged  about  one  dollar  and  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars.  One 
bushel  of  wheat  or  three  pounds  of  wool  would  more  than  pay  the  tax  on  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  Last  year  the  tax  rate  was  one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents,  and  it  took 
about  three  bushels  of  wheat,  or — well  I  don't  like  to  make  a  mathematical  calcula- 
tion to  find  how  many  pounds  of  wool  it  took  to  pay  it. 

When  is  this  depression  to  have  an  end?  You  must  find  the  cause,  to  apply  a 
remedy.  As  to  grain  production,  that  may  he  increased  indefinitely  in  the  great 
West  and  Southwest,  at  no  enhanced  cost,  for  many  years,  but  the  increased  stock 
production  will  probably  be  at  a  somewhat  increased  cost,  as  it  must  receive  more 
care  and  more  grain. 

As  to  whether  it  is  possible,  or  even  advisable  to  seek  to  control  those  great 
combinations  of  packers  and  others  who  manipulate  and  determine  prices  of  oui 
meats  and  many  other  products.  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss,  but  it  certainly  is  the  pan 
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cf  wise,  conservative  political  economy,  to  demand  suitable  restraint  on  those  cor- 
porations and  combinations  and  occupations  which  derive  their  franchises,  iheir 
existence  and  their  incomes  from  the  public  and  the  public  service. 

Some  of  these  have  grown  to  be  burdens.  Many  of  them  are  the  fruits  of  selfish, 
unpatriotic  legislation,  and  might  be  corrected  through  organized  demand,  by  the 
use  of  the  great  force  or  power  of  our  republic — the  intelliyent  ballot. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  you  could  count  our  millionaires  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  now  the  fingers  of  one  hand  do  not  suffice  to  count  them  in  thousands.  We 
have  been  fostering  and  encouraging  the  aggregation  of  wealth  in  corporations, 
monopolies,  trusts  and  syndicates  by  allowing  them  undue  privileges  and  exonerat- 
ing them  from  their  just  share  of  the  burdens  of  government  in  the  way  of  taxation. 

Nothing  else  then,  than  the  fHitnotinm,  the  love  of  our  country  and  its  guarantee 
of  equal  rights  to  all  (not  blind  love  of  party),  of  the  farmers  (no  other  class  or 
occupation  tcill  or  can  do  it),  will  save  our  republic  from  the  fate  that  history 
shows  us  has  overtaken  all  former  efforts  for  republican  government. 

If,  then,  we  would  leave  this  goodly  heritage  unimpaired  to  our  posterity,  do 
not  neglect  the  culture  of  the  children,  beyond  comparison  the  best  crop  of  the 
farm.  They  should  be  inspired  at  the  home  fireside  to  become  intelligent,  moral, 
industrious  and  useful  men  and  women.  Yes,  and  patriotic,  loving  their  country 
and  its  free  institutions,  seeking  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  and  equal 
privileges  and  rights  to  all. 

Let  us  seek  intelligence  in  the  use  of  our  opportunities  as  well  as  our  hallots, 
for  education  is  and  must  be  the  bulwark  of  a  free  government,  and  we  should  have 
it  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  we  are  no  better  off  than  before,  if  after  having  im- 
proved our  farms  and  raised  greater  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes  or  wool,  we  allow  un- 
wise or  hurtful  legislation  to  rob  us  of  our  legitimate  returns. 

But  we  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the  genius  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  we  confidently  hope  and  believe  that  under  Divine  guidance  the 
blessings  of  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  will  ere  long  be  granted  to  every  legitimate 
productive  industry. 


TRead  at  Ashville,  Pickaway  County,  Farmers'  Institute,  held  Jan.  13  and  14, 1896.] 

From  our  business  connections  with  men  we  have  seen  that  it  does  not  work 
to  treat  them  as  rivals  or  machines;  but  as  a  famous  Roman  emperor  once  said, 
"We  are  made  for  cooperation,  like  feet,  like  hands,  like  eye-lids." 

On  many  sides  of  our  lives  we  meet  men  in  society  simply  as  neighbors. 

The  old  idea  used  to  be  that  members  of  the  same  tribe,  caste,  or  class  were  bound 
to  help  each  other.  Thus  Roman  should  help  Romans,  and  Brahmins  should 
help  the  poorer  Brahmins,  and  noblemen  should  stand  by  each  other;  but  Romans 
need  not  help  Greeks,  nor  nobles  spend  their  money  in  aiding  peasants.  Jesus 
taught  that  every  one  is  our  neighbor,  but  this  teaching  has  never  been  very  much 
believed  till  lately. 

It  is  now  coming  to  be  the  creed  of  the  world  that  we  ought  to  treat  all  men, 
of  every  race  and  condition,  as  neighbors. 

It  is  in  the  family  that  this  neighborly  feeling  has  its  rise. 

Wc  very  easily  know  how  to  treat  our  elders,  our  guests,  our  brothers  and 
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sisters.  We  learn  what  our  duties  are  towards  the  younger  members  of  the  famfly, 
towards  the  feeble,  the  sick,  or  the  dependent. 

Now  the  village  is  but  a  greater  family,  and  the  state  a  still  greater  one.  In 
a  large  way  all  mankind  make  but  one  great  family. 

The  same  rules  and  the  same  good  temper  that  show  us  what  to  do  in  the 
home  show  us  also  how  to  live  together  whenever  and  wherever  we  come  in  contact 
with  men. 

We  have  a  right  to  respect  and  courtesy  from  others  as  befits  men. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  considered  for  what  we  are  really  worth. 
This  right  holds  good  whatever  may  be  the  dress,  or  however  humble  the  station 
we  occupy. 

As  the  poet  Burns  says,  "A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that.'* 

We  have  a  right,  too,  to  our  privacy  in  the  many  personal  matters  which  concern 
ourselves  or  our  most  intimate  friends. 

It  is  not  well  for  us,  nor  desirable  for  others,  that  our  private  affairs  be  made 
subjects  of  gossip  or  publication. 

Idle  curiosity  has  no  right  to  intrude  upon  matters  which  concern  ourselves 
solely. 

As  "every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  so  every  man's  private  life,  plans,  thoughts 
and  feelings,  personal  correspondence  or  conversation,  ought  to  be  sacred  from 
publicity. 

These  humane  rights  do  not  come  however  from  any  power  of  compulsion  like 
legal  rights  to  our  liberty  or  our  property,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  we  may 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  government,  but  are  the  products  of  public  discretion. 

The  law  would  be  no  safeguard  to  these  rights,  for  respect  unwillingly  shown 
would  not  be  sincere,  and  our  private  aflfairs  would  become  public  as  soon  as  carried 
into  court. 

Pride  of  family  or  education  has  no  claim  to  peculiar  respect,  as  though  we  were 
finer  clay  than  other  men.  We  must  expect  others  to  take  us,  not  at  our  own  value^ 
but  at  their  estimate  of  us. 

We  have  no  right  to  anyone's  intimacy  or  confidence. 

Neither  have  we  any  right  to  insist  upon  being  taken  into  another's  employ. 

We  have  no  right  to  demand  assistance  from  our  neighbor. 

If  we  have  a  right  to  live  we  have  no  right  to  force  others  to  help  us  to  live. 

Our  neighborly  rights  are  only  such  as  they  will  allow  us,  for  neighborly  feeling 
is  destroyed  when  insisted  upon. 

We  have,  then,  in  most  respects,  to  trust  others  to  give  us  these  rights.  Our 
principal  business  is  with  our  duties. 

As  we  meet  in  business,  elect  men  to  ofTice,  or  choose  our  associates,  we  have 
constantly  to  pass  judgment  for  or  against  each  other. 

The  risk  is  that  we  shall  judge  carelessly,  that  we  shall  make  up  our  minds 
hastily  or  on  worthless  evidence,  and  thus  do  our  neighbors  an  injustice.  We 
owe  it,  therefore,  to  every  man,  mindful  of  the  Golden  Rule,  to  value  him  for  whal 
he  is  really  worth. 

It  is  policy  to  err  on  the  side  of  overvaluing  rather  than  undervaluing  others. 

We  are  in  duty  bound  as  neighbors  to  respect  each  other;  by  which  we  mean 
not  only  courteous  behavior,  but  respectful  feeling. 

This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  every  man  has  the  same  human  qualities  which 
we  have. 

By  slighting  or  despising  tlie  common  human  nature  we  not  only  hurt  others 
but  cheapen  ott-selves. 

Moreover,  men  show  their  noble  qualities — courage,  fairness,  generosity — to 
those  who  treat  them  well — and  expect  //w  ir  best  in  return.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
horse  and  the  ox  which  serve  the  masters  best  who  treat  them  the  most  kindly. 
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If  this  be  true  of  the  brute  world  how  much  truer  should  it  be  with  the  lords 
of  all  creation. 

The  true  neighbor  is  sympathetic;  he  rejoices  in  the  happiness  of  others  and 
sorrows  at  their  pains;  he  is  glad  to  hear  good  and  sorry  to  hear  evil  of  them. 

Sympathy  seems  easy  by  one's  own  fireside.  The  good  of  one  is  evidently  the 
good  of  all;  the  hurt  of  one,  the  hurt  of  all. 

The  same  is  true,  although  not  so  evident,  outside  of  our  own  friends  or  family. 

The  good  of  every  American  is  the  good  of  all;  the  loss  or  hurt  of  one  is  the 
same  to  the  whole  people.  Just  as  when  one  small  wheel  of  a  great  machine 
is  injured — the  mill  does  not  turn  out  so  much  work. 

We  need  forbearance  that  we  may  not  condemn  our  neighbor  till  we  know  the 
circumstances  against  which  he  has  to  struggle. 

He  may  be  diseased,  he  may  be  misinformed,  or  for  no  fault  of  his  own  may  be 
incapable. 

We  are  bound  therefore,  to  be  patient  with  him,  as  we  wish  others  at  times  to 
be  patient  with  us. 

Even  when  another  does  us  an  injury,  we  have  no  right,  like  an  ignorant  savage, 
to  wish  him  evil. 

Our  neighborly  duties  are  of  diflFerent  grades  of  importance. 

Thus  we  are  first  naturally  responsible  for  the  care  of  our  own  family  and  rel- 
atives. 

We  owe  more  to  our  friends  than  to  strangers,  to  those  who  are  near  than  to  the 
distant,  to  our  workmen  or  employers  than  to  others,  to  our  townsmen  than  to 
another  town,  to  our  countrymen  than  to  foreigners. 

Closer  bonds  make  greater  obligations. 

A  better  knowledge  of  their  wants  is  brought  about  by  our  proximity  to  our 
neighbors  and  we  can  treat  them  more  intelligently. 

If  a  brother  or  a  townsmen  were  in  trouble,  we  should  choose  first  to  assist  him. 
Whilst  in  the  great  flood  that  destroyed  Johnstown,  every  one  was  glad  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  the  first  duty  was  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nearly  every  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

A  stranger  or  a  foreigner  for  example  might  for  the  time  being  need  more  at- 
tention than  our  immediate  friends.  In  fact  his  character  and  services  might  be  such 
that  he  would  deserve  more,  as  when  we  have  a  distinguished  guest  from  abroad. 
While  we  owe  kindly  feeling  to  all,  we  do  not  owe  everyone  a  place  among  our 
intimate  friends.    In  fact  one  can  not  have  very  many  intimate  friends. 

If  all  men  were  equal  in  intelligence,  power,  and  goodness  there  would  be  no 
special  difficulty  in  treating  them  as  neighbors. 

We  see  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  inequalities. 

The  actual  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  statesman,  poet  or  philosopher, 
is  as  great  as  was  formerly  thought  to  exist  between  a  slave  and  an  emperor. 

The  dlflFcrence  between  men  in  moral  character  is  equally  great. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  truthfully  treat  all  men  in  exactly  the  same  way,  or  give  all 
equal  respect  or  sympathy,  since  there  is  much  more  to  love  and  honor  in  some  than 
in  others. 

How  truly  can  we  say  of  some  neighbors  in  the  language  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  description  of  the  old-fashioned  roses, — "I  like  'em,  'cause  they  kinder,  sorter 
make  a  feller  like  'em." 

Indeed,  it  would  be  very  unfair  if  we  treated  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious  people 
with  the  same  respect  which  we  show  to  the  industrious,  intelligent,  and  virtuous. 

The  aim  of  men,  as  they  live  in  society  is  happiness  and  the  great  rule  benevo- 
lence. 

We  are  not  allotted  time  enough  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  all  the  curious 
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varieties  of  neighbors  nor  the  corresponding  numerous  methods  of  dealing  with 
them. 

The  line  would  extend  from  the  ever  hopeful  old  maid  with  her  curious  notions 
to  the  superstitious  old  farmer  who  plants  his  potatoes  in  the  moon  and  then  prays 
to  God  for  sunshine  and  rain  to  produce  the  crop. 

The  line  would  extend  directly  past  the  door  of  the  girl  who  cries  for  a  new 
hat  for  church-going  and  then  laughs  three-fourths  of  the  time  during  service. 

Right  by  the  door  of  old  Deacon  Clodhopper  who  expects  to  balance  his  account 
with  the  Lord  by  donating  a  bushel  of  turnips  every  fall  to  his  pastor. 

By  the  door  where  economy  and  '*hoggishness"  are  considered  twins.    Here  . 
charity  comes  in  small  lumps.    We  are  reminded  at  this  point  of  a  shrewd  little 
fellow  who  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  fed  the  boy  very  poorly. 

One  day  he  happened  to  see  a  greyhound,  whereupon  he  asked  the  boy  if  he 
knew  what  made  the  dog  so  poor,  and  the  reply  was,  "I  guess  he  lives  with  hi? 
uncle." 

The  stingiest  man  I  ever  heard  of  was  the  one  who  boiled  down  the  tears  shed 
at  his  wife's  funeral  to  save  the  salt  they  contained. 

Let  us  pass  on  by  the  door  of  wealth,  where  luxury  and  pomp  and  vain  glory 
reign  and  pause  for  a  brief  moment  at  the  more  common  portal  where  poverty 
dwells. 

Not  in  derision,  not  in  scorn  do  we  pause,  for  truly  may  it  be  said  that  from  the 
undiscovered  fountains  of  these  humble  homes  spring  the  noblest  qualities  of  oui 
great  commonwealth. 

They  constitute  the  majority  of  our  neighbors  and  consequently  first  requir«» 
our  consideration. 

It  may  be  the  home  of  her  whom  God  hath  made  the  centre  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion — the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

It  may  he  the  threshold  just  passed  by  the  ever-wandering  angel  of  death. 

It  may  be  where  hunger  and  cold — want  and  disease  stand  without — the  howling 
wolves  of  misfortune. 

In  the  face  of  such  circumstances  conies  a  key  that  unlocks  in  every  heart  the 
qualities  of  that  word — Neighbor. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  lamp-lights  that  bestar  the  dark  horizon  of  the  evening 
that  numbers  the  true  neighbors  for  a  given  home. 

There  is  a  test  that  goes  higher  than  mere  proximity  of  residence. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  action  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  which  society  has  to  answer  is:  "How  shall  we 
best  help  the  poor"? 

for  hundreds  of  years  the  plan  of  giving  alms  was  tried  lintil  it  was  found  to  be 
only  fostering  the  very  evil  against  which  it  was  struggling. 

In  some  countries,  like  Italy,  there  came  to  be  a  large  class  of  professional 
beggars,  whilst  England  swarmed  with  paupers.  Governmental  support,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  seemed  to  take  away  all  manliness,  independence,  and  powers 
of  self-support.  Underneath  the  custom  of  alms-giving  was  the  strange  old  notion 
that  work  was  a  curse. 

In  oppostion  to  the  old  belief  that  the  most  desirable  condition  is  a  life  of  ease 
and  idleness — we  have  found  not  over  excessive  labor  to  be  favorable  to  heahh 
and  happiness,  and  that  even  the  struggle  necessary  to  overcome  difficulties  often  de- 
velops the  noblest  and  the  most  successful  men  and  women. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  wisest  and  kindest  charity  is  to  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves. 

Thus  it  is  charity  to  find  a  poor  man  work  or  to  teach  his  wife  the  principles  of 
economy. 
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It  is  charity  to  teach  their  children  trades,  or  build  up  a  new  industry  in  a  poor 
neighborhood. 

It  is  charity  when  a  town  improves  a  bad  street,  renovates  an  unhealthy  commun- 
ity, provides  the  means  of  education,  establishes  libraries,  and  lays  out  public  parks, 
free  for  all. 

Whatever  tends  to  make  citizens  more  healthy,  capable  and  intelligent,  will  "help 
die  poor  to  help  themselves." 

The  modern  motto  is,  "Not  alms,  but  a  friend." 

The  modern  insurance,  the  postal  savings  banks  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  co- 
operative banks  of  Philadelphia  are  examples  of  the  means  for  the  multitudes  of 
the  poor  placing  something  between  themselves  and  want. 

It  is  a  neighborly  . spirit  that  lends  such  means  of  encouragement. 

But  there  is  a  duty  of  helping  the  needy  poor,  which  society  owes  partly  to  itself. 

So  far  as  the  working  of  bad  laws  and  customs  has  caused  poverty,  society  ought 
to  help  pay  the  penalty  of  its  own  faults. 

It  would  lessen  the  happiness  of  all  and  narrow  the  sympathies  of  nien  to  witness 
suffering  and  do  nothing  towards  relief. 

Our  common  humanity  especially  requires  us  never  to  rest  content  while  fellow 
men  are  in  distress. 

This  quality  of  sympathy  and  humanity  was  the  one  noble  thing  about  the  old- 
fashioned  alms-giving. 

True  charity  aims  to  foster  this  sympathy  and  to  direct  it  to  the  most  permanent 
good. 

It  asks  us,  "to  put  ourselves  in  the  other's  place"  and  to  act  accordingly. 

To  these  neighborly  ends  let  us  follow  the  bidding  of  conscience. 

As  the  heart  governs  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  is  conscience  the  organ 
of  moral  health  and  soundness. 

Conscience  also  binds  us,  through  just  and  friendly  acts,  the  cordial,  generous, 
and  helpful  relations  with  our  fellow-me.n 

It  will  not  let  us  hate,  despise,  or  desert  them. 

As  each  man's  conscience  has  free  course,  human  society  works  together  in 
tiealth  and  happiness. 

But  disobedience  to  conscience  represses  sympathy,  separates  us  from  each 
other,  and  locks  us  up  each  one  by  himself,  like  criminals  in  their  solitary  cells. 

When,  therefore,  any  one's  conscience  is  repressed,  it  is  as  if  one  of  the  little 
valves  of  a  great  engine  failed  to  work. 

This  is  not  all. 

Duty  is  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  universe. 

It  is  stronger  than  any  man,  or  the  whole  mass  of  men. 

Whoever  obeys,  though  alone,  is  sustained  as  if  the  universe  were  on  his  side. 

For  we  know  that  whatever  is  right,  or  ought  to  be  right,  will  come  in  the  end: 
those  who  help  it.  will  succeed;  those  who  resist  it  will  fail  and  be  forgotten, 
for  justice  and  right  are  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  conscience  in  men.  One  kind  is  like  an  engine  built 
to  draw  a  train  on  a  level  track. 

It  simply  keeps  one  up  to  the  duties  which  habit,  custom,  convenience,  or  ex- 
pediency requires. 

The  man  with  this  lower  power  of  conscience  asks  at  every  question  or  crisis: 
^'What  will  other  men  say  or  do"? 

The  higher  kind  of  conscience  is  like  the  powerful  engine  which  can  iift  its  load 
up  a  steep  grade.    It  does  not  go  by  convenience,  but  by  the  standard  of  right. 

It  does  not  ask  what  the  custom  is,  but  what  it  ought  to  be;  not  what  others  do, 
iMit  what  is  right. 
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The  men  and  women  who  have  this  kind  of  conscience  are  those  who  help  make- 
the  nation,  the  state  or  the  community  strong;  out  of  their  list  come  our  heroes^ 
our  reformers,  our  statesmen,  our  neighbw  fi. 


[Read  at  the  Harrison  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Cadiz,  Jan.  20  and  21, 1896.] 

Do  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea,  that  from  the  subject  we  purpose 
portraying  this  "New  woman  on  the  farm"  as  going  forth  arrayed  in  bloomers  to 
milk  the  butter-milk  cow;  such  descriptions  of  women  come  only  from  the  columns 
of  papers,  whose  editors  pass  for  would-be-funny  men.  We  never  find  them  in  the 
cultured  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  or  the  papers 
published  in  Harrison  county.  We  are  believers  in  the  old  saying,  "there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun."  Therefore  this  woman  of  whom  we  shall  speak  is  not  new, 
her  history  dates  backward  to  the  world's  creation  and  will  reach  forward  to  the 
brink  of  eternity.  The  patent  of  farm  life  was  granted  at  the  Garden  of  Eden  ages 
and  ages  ago.  All  along  through  its  rise  and  progress,  woman  has  played  no  minor 
part  in  the  life  on  the  farm.  Take  her  in  our  own  country,  from  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower,  when  she  first  stepped  on  this  native  soil;  whether  in  the  cabin  or 
helping  to  clear  the  forest  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  beautiful  farms  that  dot  the 
hills  and  adorn  the  valleys  of  happy,  proud  Americans,  woman  was  always  working. 
Let  us  trace  the  new  woman  all  along  through  life.  In  babyhood  she  will  be  the  pet 
of  the  household,  not  compelled  to  fall  asleep  in  an  old-fashioned  cradle,  rocked  to 
the  music  of  the  churn;  rather  she  will  be  hushed  to  slumber  in  the  arms  of  her 
nurse  from  the  strains  of  some  sweet  lullaby.  In  childhood  you  will  catch  her  glee 
and  prattle,  as  running  along  the  banks  of  the  brooklet,  swinging  her  hat  to  and  fro, 
chasing  the  butterfly,  she  knows  not  where.  From  seven  to  sixteen  you  will  find  her 
in  the  school-room,  not  the  school  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  but  the  advanced 
common  school  of  our  nation.  At  sixteen  you  will  find  her  pursuing  her  musical 
studies  at  the  nearest  village,  she  will  not  be  obliged  to  miss  a  lesson  now  and  then 
from  that  old  excuse,  *'wc  cannot  spare  the  horses,"  for  she  will  have  in  her  posses- 
sion that  innocent,  graceful  and  profitable  pleasure  of  girlhood — a  wheel.  Yes,  at 
sixteen  every  thought  will  be  of  music,  horses,  cows,  dogs  and  boys  unknown,  but 
perchance  some  morning  should  you  linger  at  the  gate  as  she  mounts  her  wheel 
and  rolls  away  you  will  catch  the  echo  of  her  song  —  "a  bicycle  built  for  two." 
From  seventeen  to  twenty  you  will  find  her  in  the  college,  not  one  here  and  another 
there,  but  every  young  woman  from  the  farm  will  enter  some  college,  for  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  young  women  enrolled  as  students 
at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  are  from  the  farm,  or  to  bring  you  a  little  nearer 
home,  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  women  enrolled  at  the  Scio  College 
are  from  the  farm.  You  cannot  doubt  this  statement,  for  I  have  given  it  to  you 
just  as  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  have  given  it  to  me,  and  while  the  only  inquiry 
made  was  regarding  what  per  cent,  of  the  young  women  students  were  from  the 
farm,  it  was  noticeable  that  each  reply  had  these  words  for  the  closing  sentence: 
"The  best  students  in  our  college  to-day  come  to  us  directly  from  farm  life." 

Having  completed  the  studies  of  college  and  received  her  diploma,  she  will 
return  to  the  dear  old  farm,  not  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  ease,  but  a  help  to  her  mother 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  HARRIET  I^EMMON. 
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and  a  sunshine  to  her  home.  Simply  because  these  young  women  were  born  and 
raised  on  the  fairm,  it  does  not  imply  they  shall  all  cast  their  lot  with  farmers  nor  will 
it  be  said  of  them  as  of  the  city  cousin — 


Some  will  tarry  here,  others  will  go  yonder,  yes  this  new  woman  will  not  only 
enter  every  open  door,  but  open  others  closed.  Let  us  stay  for  a  time  with  the  one 
who  has  chosen  to  be  a  farmer's  wife.  The  happy  days  of  courtship  are  not  spent  in 
stirring  apple  butter,  the  wedding  day  has  come  and  gone  and  the  new  woman  is 
ushered  to  the  new  home. 

How  changed  from  the  farm  of  forty  years  ago.  Enter  her  parlor  and  behold  her 
carpet,  furniture  and  piano*  enter  her  reading-room  and  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  case  you  will  find  the  works  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  General  Lew  Wallace,, 
histories  ancient  and  modern,  to  say  nothing  of  the  selection  of  poems  from  her 
favorite  poets,  books  that  have  been  collected  by  this  young  woman  thus  far 
through  life.  Contrast  it  to  the  library  of  the  old  home,  of  which  the  principal  book 
was  Dr.  Gunn's  Medical  Work.  Enter  her  kitchen,  every  modem  convenience; 
gas  has  taken  the  place  of  wood  and  coal,  and  instead  of  the  new  woman  being- 
obliged  to  go  down  and  down  the  hill  in  search  of  water,  water  is  brought  up  and  up 
the  hill  in  search  of  the  new  woman.  But  before  you  leave  we  must  not  forget  the 
"spare  bed-room";  in  it  the  modern  spring  mattress  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
forty-pound  feather  tick,  because  the  new  woman  has  ceased  to  pick  the  geese.  We 
will  not  linger  to  narrate  every  event  of  this  home,  but  introduce  to  you  a  caller  and 
you  can  guess  the  rest.  A  woman  enters,  upon  whom  this  house  has  conferred 
the  title  of  "Grandmamma."  As  she  beholds  her  daughter — ^the  new  woman — in 
the  zenith  o\  her  domestic  affairs,  she  wishes  to  say  something  encouraging.  Smil- 
ing, she  exclaims:  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  moves  the  world."  The  new 
woman  simply  smiles  assent,  knowing  full  well,  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
moves  the  world,"  just  as  long  as  the  world  stays  in  the  cradle. 

The  new  woman  will  never  husk  the  corn,  she  will  never  follow  the  plow;  the 
milk  from  the  cows  of  this  farm  will  be  taken  to  the  creamery  of  the  neighborhood 
and  exchanged  for  butter,  the  eggs,  poultry  and  other  farm  produce  will  be  shipped 
to  markets  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  same  will  be  deposited  with  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  new  woman  on  the  farm  will  ever  know,  namely,  a  National  Bank, 
and  when  she  is  desirous  of  purchasing  her  merchandise,  she  will  be  able  to  write 
her  own  check  in  payment  for  the  same.  How  changed  the  scene  from  the  time 
when  the  good  farmer  husband  started  off  to  the  nearest  market  with  all  the  produce, 
having  purchased  every  article,  the  name  of  which  was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  by 
the  dear  housewife,  then  the  axle  grease,  not  forgetting  his  own  tobacco,  he  finds 
there  is  just  enough  of  a  balance  to  procure  for  her  nine  yards  of  calico,  when  he 
knows  full  well  it  requires  eleven  yards  to  make  her  dress,  returning  home  he 
unwraps  every  package  and  as  he  unfolds  the  new  dress,  he  exclaims:  "See  wife, 
what  beautiful  calico  dress  I  have  'bought*  for  you,"  forgetting  she  churned  the 
butter,  she  gathered  the  eggs,  she  set  the  hens,  or  perhaps  this  good  housewife 
plighted  her  troth  at  the  marriage  altar  in  the  days  when  the  word  "obey"  was  in 
the  ceremony,  therefore  she  nods  assent,  consoling  herself  with  the  thought:  "Per- 
haps I  can  get  a  dress  from  the  nine  yards,  by  cutting  it  a  little  short." 

Since  creameries  have  taken  the  place  of  the  home  churn,  produce  is  shipped  to 
city  markets  and  the  new  woman  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  her  own  bank  accounts 


"She  fell  in  love  with  a  fellow, 
Who  swells  with  a  foreign  air. 
He  married  her  for  her  money. 
She  married  him  for  his  hair." 
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The  question  may  arise,  will  the  new  woman  on  the  farm  be  able  to  manage  a  farm 
in  all  its  departments? 

In  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  there  lived  a  farmer  who  had  in  his  possession 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  valued  at  twelve  thousand  dollars.  A  division  of  the 
same  was  made  ,  giving  one-half  to  an  only  son  and  dividing  the  other  half  equally 
between  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  an  invalid.  The  son  desiring  to  remove 
to  another  state,  sold  his  share  in  the  farm  to  the  sisters  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
every  dollar  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  borrow,  adding  to  it  an  additional  four 
thousand  dollars  which  they  used  for  improvement,  thus  sleeping  every  night  under 
a  nine  thousand  dollar  mortgage.  Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  that  event 
transpired,  yet  I  can  tell  you,  that  farm  is  free  from  the  debt  of  a  single  dollar,  and 
should  you  ever  visit  Dutchess  county  you  will  behold  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
farms  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That  farm  was  owned  and  operated  by  a  woman 
of  the  past,  what  shall  we  expect  of  the  new  woman?  She  will  not  only  pay  the 
mortgage  on  the  home  farm,  but  hold  the  mortgage  on  the  neighbor's  farm. 
Another  will  ask,  will  the  new  woman  on  the  farm  enter  politics?  Not  wishing  to 
pass  as  a  prophetess,  I  can  only  say,  should  the  presidential  bee  ever  asume  a  form, 
that  it  can  be  attracted  by  a  magnet  and  then  preserved  for  a  future  adornment,  yon 
need  not  he  surprised  if  some  day  you  hear  of  the  new  woman  on  the  farm  having 
the  presidential  bee  ON  her  bonnet.  Still  another  may  ask  the  question:  Will  the 
new  woman  on  the  farm  enter  the  industry  of  wool-growing?  As  long  as  we  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  Wilson  Bill  and  the  farmer  is  paid  the  magnificent  price  of  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  for  his  wool,  the  new  woman  will  be  willing  to  leave  the  industry 
of  wool-growing  to  the  old  man.  Again  it  may  be  asked:  Will  the  new  woman  on 
the  farm  be  a  leader  of  society?  Farm  life  is  not  adapted  to  the  so-called  society  of 
to-day.  She  may  never  grace  the  circle  of  McAllister's  Four  Hundred,  not  but  that 
she  could  meet  the  requirements  of  tracing  her  ancestry  and  being  able  to  write  her 
•check  for  a  certain  sum,  but  having  shown  she  can  adorn  social  life  in  days  gont 
by,  why  should  the  new  woman  not  shine  brighter  still?  Of  all  the  women  who  have 
graced  our  White  House,  the  one  standing  pre-eminently  in  the  lead  as  to  intellect 
ability,  education  and  strength  of  mind,  she,  herself  an  advanced  teacher,  went 
directly  from  a  farm  to  the  executive  mansion,  and  best  of  all,  she  went  from  an 
Ohio  farm,  known  everywhere  as  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  the  lamented  Garfield.  In  this 
nge  of  progress  when  the  hand  of  social  reform  is  resistless  the  new  woman  on  the 
farm  will  become  a  leader  yet  unheard  of.  While  living  under  a  government  that 
grants  no  titles,  she  will  be  higher  than  a  queen  though  she  be  uncrowned:  statelier 
than  a  duchess  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  jewels;  grander  than  a  princess  though 
she  be  unattended  by  courtly  honor:  higher  and  nobler  than  any  title  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  woman  in  any  age  or  clime  will  be  given  to  her  when  all  mankind  are 
compelled  to  say,  she  is  a  womanly  woman. 

The  new  woman  on  the  farm  will  know  the  law,  as  it  pertains  to  the  farm  and 
farm  life.  You  may  call  her  a  Portia  if  you  choose.  She  will  know  exactly  who 
pays  the  taxes  on  the  mortgage  and  clamor  for  a  better  law  pertaining  to  the  same. 
She  will  know  exactly  what  her  rights  are  under  the  homestead  law  and  clamor  for 
more.  She  will  give  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  To  the  man  laboring  in  the  field 
F.he  will  not  pay  one  dollar  per  day,  while  to  the  woman  laboring  in  her  house  she 
pays  one-quarter  of  a  dollar  per  day,  but  should  each  work  from  sun  to  sun  they  will 
be  paid  accordingly,  because  this  new  woman  wiH  be  receiving  exactly  the  same 
prices  in  the  market  for  the  grain  and  produce  that  her  brother  farmer  receives; 
since  there  are  no  sex  prejudices  in  the  natural  forces  of  the  universe,  the  earth 
yields  her  increase  just  the  same  to  woman  as  to  man. 

The  happiest  event  in  all  this  story  is  to  tell  you  the  new  woman  on  the  farm 
will  be  an  American  woman.  She  may  never  be  able  to  describe  the  many  flags 
that  have  been  trailed  by  other  nations  as  they  contested  for  liberty,  but  as  she 
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gathers  her  little  ones  around  her  knee  she  will  be  able  to  tell  to  them  the  story  of  the 
American  flag  under  which  we  have  liberty.  She  may  never  give  in  every  detail 
ihe  facts  thai  go  to  make  up  the  beautiful  story  of  Florence  Nightingale,  commis- 
sioned under  the  Red  Cross,  taking  help  to  the  suflering  soldiers  on  the  battlefields- 
of  Crimea,  but  as  she  looks  into  the  face  of  her  manly  boy,  who  may  some  day  wear 
the  epaulet  of  a  soldier,  she  can  tell  to  him  everything  regarding  our  own  matchless 
Clara  Barton,  who,  under  the  same  commission,  went  to  the  battlefields  of  our  coun- 
try and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  our  soldiers.  She  may  never  weary  her  brain  try- 
ing to  compute  the  value  of  the  jewels  that  make  up  the  crown  that  is  worn  by  Vic- 
toria, Queen  of  England,  knowing  full  well  that  crown  can  never  rest  upon  her  head, 
she  will  study  the  value  of  the  jewels  of  womanly  virtue,  grace  and  ease,  because  the 
new  woman  on  the  farm  has  just  exactly  the  same  chance  that  every  other  woman 
in  this  land  has  of  one  day  being  mistress  of  the  White  House.  Her  home  will  be 
an  American  home.  She  will  not  expect  to  have  as  her  guests  duke  or  duchess, 
count,  or  countess,  therefore  she  will  be  contented  to  spread  her  table  with 
American  linen,  covered  over  with  American  china,  filled  with  American  food. 
She  may  some  day  have  as  her  guest  an  American  citizen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Presiding  at  that  table,  she  will  never  say,  "Your  Highness,  may  I 
serve  you  with  the  Saratoga  chips,*'  but  with  American  grace  she  will  say,  **Mr. 
President,  may  I  help  you  to  the  potatoes?"  We  can  truly  say  of  her  as  Major  Mc- 
Kinley  says  of  his  political  party,  she  will  be  for  "America  for  Americans,  America 
against  the  world."  We  found  this  new  woman  in  the  cradle,  we  have  traced  her 
all  along  through  life,  now  in  old  age.  when  each  wrinkle  is  a  line  of  beauty  and 
every  gray  hair  is  a  streak  of  the  dawning  of  eternity's  morn  we  will  leave  her  at 
the  brink.    She  has  proved — 


Last  but  not  least  we  shall  give  to  her  the  noblest  of  all  virtues.  The  new 
woman  on  the  farm,  will  be  what  most  of  her  predecessors  have  been,  a  Christian 
v/oman.  Her  charity  will  be  as  broad  as  her  domain.  Clad  in  the  mantle  of  Chris- 
lian  love  she  will  go  forth  ministering  to  the  wants  of. the  suffering  humanity  of  the 
neighborhood:  returning  homevyard  she  will  render  up  her  gratitude  unto  the  One 
who  hath  watched  and  kept.  Her  standing  for  the  measurement  of  moralitj'  will 
be  one  and  the  same  for  man  as  for  woman.  Standing  at  the  threshold  of  her  own 
home,  she  will  fling  out  the  banner  of  social  purity,  having  on  it  the  words.  "A 
white  life  for  two."  To  this  woman  life  will  not  be  all  sunshine,  for  while  she 
holdeth  in  her  right  hand  the  cup  of  joy,  she  will  hold  in  the  left  hand  the  cup  of 
sorrow,  out  of  which  she  will  the  oftenest  drink  and  which  will  be  the  nearer  to 
being  full,  will  be  to  her  an  insolvable  enigma,  but  in  all  things  and  at  all  times, 
leaving  it  with  the  One  who  is  too  wise  to  err,  and  too  good  to  be  unkind.  The 
New  Woman  on  the  Farm 


"That  women  will  not  idly  rest,  a  mere  household  dove, 


When  fit  to  be  the  eagle's  mate  and  clear  the  clouds  above. 
But  strive  with  him  in  noblest  work  and  nobly  win  at  last 
When  all  the  struggles,  all  the  toils  and  weariness  are  past. 


'Will  go  on  not  knowing. 
Her  trust  in  God  reposed. 
While  every  hour  in  perfect  peace 
She'll  say.  He  knows.  He  knows." 
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PUSS  IN  THE  CORNER. 

By  miss  MARGUERITH  B.  MEGUIRE,  Mulbbsax,  o. 

[Read  at  the  Fanners'  Independent  Institute,  held  at  Mulberry,  Clermont  County, 
February  21  and  22.  IB96.J 

"Pussy  wants  a  corner!"  Think  of  it  a  moment  and  what  a  host  of  recollections 
comes  rushing,  crushing,  crowding  through  your  brain.  Once  more  you  are  a  child, 
dashing  from  the  school-house  door  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  and  scrambling  for  a  place 
in  that  old  game,  for,  unless  you  get  a  corner,  you  are  "it." 

*Tussy  wants  a  comer!"  How  the  blood  flows  faster  and  faster  through  your 
veins  and  your  whole  being  seems  strengthened  by  the  thought  of  the  childish 
{Mistime. 

But  how  long  ago  it  seems!  What  a  great  lapse  of  busy  years  seperates  you 
from  those  halcyon  days  when  all  the  earth  was  new,  beautiftil,  wonderful!  When 
the  heaven  above  you  was  almost  within  reach,  and  fairy  land  lay  just  beneath 
your  feet 

What  would  you  not  give  if  you  could  only  recall  one  last,  flickering  gleai^ 
iiom  the  ashes  of  the  childish  peace  and  innocence  of  those  days.  However,  you 
have  little  time  to  spend  regretting  the  irrevocable  past  with  its  buried  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. Look,  rather,  at  the  present,  brilliant  with  new  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Even  while  you  are  indulging  in  this  retrospection  you  are  playing  Puss  in  the 
Corner,  with  the  happiness  of  your  life  depending  upon  your  moves. 

You  know  Shakespeare  compares  this  world  to  a  stage,  upon  which  each  of  us 
plays  a  part. 

To-night  we  will  call  the  earth  a  vast  play-grotmd  and  life  a  great  game  of 
Puss  in  the  Corner. 

Here  lies  the  political  corner,  there  the  journalistic,  over  yonder  is  the  educa- 
tional one,  and  so  on  until  your  brain  reels  and  you  grow  dizzy  as  you  behold  the 
innumerable  comers  and  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  game.  You  occupy  an 
agricultural  corner.  Snug  and  independent,  with  just  enough  of  this  world's 
goods  to  bring  contentment  without  any  of  the  cares  of  wealth.  Ah,  yours  is  an 
ideal  position,  indeed! 

But  what  has  become  of  him  who  used  to  share  your  boyish  joys  and  sorrows, 
your  desk  and  jackknife? 

"Why,"  yon  say,  "he  occupies  the  next  corner,  a  commercial  one,  and  right 
well  has  he  done,  too."  Well,  even  in  childhood  he  was  habitually  trading  off  his 
possessions  and  making  bargains.   It  is  evident  he  has  chosen  the  right  corner. 

Then  there  was  the  boy  with  whom  you  used  to  have  a  little  altercation  about 
once  a  month. 

Where  is  he?  "Oh,  he  isn't  doing  much  of  anything  now.  He  tried  this  and 
that,  and  failed,  so  now  he  just  does  a  very  little  of  everything."  Ah,  I  see!  He 
;s  "it"  I  Wandering  back  and  forth  seeking  a  corner,  everywhere  receiving  the  same 
answer:  "There's  no  room  in  this  corner."  "We  do  not  need  any  more  me- 
chanics."  "There  are  already  too  many  lawyers."   "Go  to  the  next  neighbor." 

This  being  "it"  is  a  serious  matter.  It  means  being  homeless,  friendless,  almost 
hopeless.    It  is  hard,  after  once  getting  out  of  a  corner,  to  get  back  into  one. 

But  let  us  study  this  game  from  its  beginning.  There  is  none  of  us  would 
wander  through  life  without  some  object,  without  endeavoring  to  achieve  some- 
thing, though  it  be  nothing  more  tlian  personal  happiness;  and,  as  labor  is  the 
price  set  upon  everything  worth  having,  we  must  labor  to  accomplish  anything. 
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'No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 


Is  not  bom  with  him; 
There  is  always  work. 


And  tools  to  work  withal. 
For  those  who  wilL" 


So,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  "We  most  find  something  for  otirselves  to  do, 
•or  satan  will  find  it  for  us." 

With  most  persons  there  is  an  instinctive  tendency  for  certain  pursuits,  and  that 
tendency  should  make  the  decision  of  a  life  time. 

The  youthful  Napoleon's  passion  for  playing  soldier,  the  young  Washington's 
^similar  inclination,  Mikon's  studious  boyhood,  and  James  Watts'  childish  expen- 
ments,  all  demonstrated  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  the  childish  \ndina- 
tions  are  but  foreshadowings  of  the  man's  passions. 

However,  not  every  one  of  us  has  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  tendency  of 
liis  own  heart.  A  very  strong  nature  will  sooner  or  later  overcome  any  obstacle 
and  find  its  own  sphere  just  as  water  seeks  its  level,  or  as  the  needle  is  drawn  to.  the 
magnet.  But  many  are  they  who,  repressed  by  circumstances,  relinquish  all  hope 
of  becoming  eminent  in  one  profession,  to  become  bread  winners  in  another.  Oh, 
there  are  hundreds  of  village  Hampdens,  scores  of  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  num- 
bers of  unfamed  Cromwells— 


Yon,  from  more  favored  comers  may  sneer  at  the  humble  position  of  these, 
hat  stop  and  consider.  These  undeveloped  heroes  have,  at  least,  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  all  within  their  ability.  Have  you?  With  all  your  advantages  you 
cannot  have  accomplished  more  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  he  compared  himself 
to  ''a  boy  playing  along  the  seashore,  diverting  himself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  prettier  shell  than  ordinary  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
imdiscovered  before  him." 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  would  split  rails  and  Samuel  Johnson  bear  the  pangs  of 
hunger;  if  Homer  and  Erasmus  would  beg  and  Torence  perform  the  duties  of  a 
slave;  if  He,  whose  name  worshipping  millions  have  placed  above  all  other  names, 
liad  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  who  can  sneer  at  any  position  in  life  where  there 
is  honesty  and  integrity?  We  should  let  duty,  not  ambition,  govern  our  opinion 
and  our  actions. 

Judge  for  yourself  which  is  worthier  of  respect,  he  who  sacrifices  his  dearest 
ambition  to  some  duty  or  principle,  or  he  who,  like  Napoleon,  forgets  every  prin- 
ciple in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp— ambition? 

I  believe  that  one  saying,  "I  would  rather  be  right  than  president,"  has  won 
Henry  Clay  more  genuine,  heart-felt  admiration  than  any  service  he  ever  gave 
his  country. 

Think  of  the  noble,  unselfish  lives  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton. 
Who  would  not  rather  go  into  history  as  such  than  to  be  remembered  as  a  Cleo- 
patra or  Catherine  de  Medici?  Who  would  not  prefer  oblivion  to  a  fame  won  by 
questionable  means? 

Horace  Greeley  says:  "Every  child  should  be  trained  in  some  productive  in- 
dustry, not  that  he  shall  certainly  follow  it,  but  that  he  may  do  so  in  case  he  fail  in 
<he  more  artificial  or  intellectual  calling  he  may  prefer  to  it." 

This  brings  up  a  new  phase  of  the  game.  "Changing  comers,"  we  used  to  call 
it  The  old  mle,  "Don't  leave  one  comer  till  you're  sore  of  the  next,"  is  as  good  in 


'Whose  hands  the  rods  of  empires  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 
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one  case  as  in  another.  If  you  are  in  any  degree  successful  in  one  occupation,  hold 
it  until  you  are  sure  of  the  next. 

Let  not  ambition  lead  you  from  a  humble  position  to  one  which  you  have 
neither  the  ability  to  reach  by  fair  means,  nor  the  talents  to  hold  after  you  obtain  it. 
Better  be  a  good  hodcarrier  than  a  bad  poet. 

After  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  was  elected  public 
scavenger  by  his  enemies.  To  their  surprise  he  accepted  the  office  with  the 
remark;  "The  place  does  not  confer  dignity  on  the  man,  but  the  man  on  the 
place." 

After  all,  it  is  not  how  great  the  work  that  should  be  considered,  but  how 
well  done. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  only  he  who  did  nothing  was  punished.  He  who 
doubled  two  talents  received  the  same  reward  as  he  who  doubled  five.  Each  had 
done  his  best  and — 


"He  who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly. 
Angels  could  no  more." 
So,  "Let  us  be  content  in  work, 
To  do  the  thing  we  can;  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it's  little." 


Then  if,  by  chance,  you  have  become  "it"  in  the  game,  do  not  despair.  That 
would  be  like  the  boy  who  used  to  play  until  he  became  "it,"  and  then  say  he  was 
tired  and  didn't  want  to  play. 

From  every  corner  you  will  receive  the  same  discouraging,  "Go  to  the  next 
neighbor,"  but  don't  go.  Choose  a  calling  and  make  yourself  a  master  hand  in  it 
You  will  find  that  there  is  room  for  good  workmen,  for  earnest  men  or  women, 
in  any  vocation. 


There  are  thousands  of  vocations  from  which  to  choose.  Surely  you  can  find 
one  to  suit  you.  If  not,  perhaps  you  can  create  a  new  corner,  make  a  new  occupa- 
tion.   You  may  be  able  to  do  something  never  dreamed  of  by  any  one  else. 

Do  not  wait,  Micawber-like,  for  something  to  turn  up,  but  make  it  evident 
that  "Barkis  is  willin'."  Possessing  the  will  to  succeed,  you  will  soon  find  the 
way,  and  agree  with  Franklin  that  "God  helps  them  who  help  themselves." 

Then  there  are  those  who,  on  account  of  some  physical  disability,  are  unable  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  game.    For  these  did  Milton  write  those  beautiful  lines — 


"God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gift;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best;  His  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest, 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 


Even  the  weakest  has  an  opportunity  to  brighten  a  corner  for  someone  active 
in  life's  struggle.  Who,  on  reading  John  Hallifax.  has  not  been  impressed  by  the 
way  in  which  blind  Muriel's  gentle  disposition  influenced  all  about  her?  Yet 
there  is  nothing  more  than  self  to  prevent  any  one  of  us  having  the  same  influence. 


"The  world  toants  men;  light-hearted,  ma»ly  men. 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus  and  prolong 
The  song  of  labor  and  the  psalm  of  love." 
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Why  not  drop  the  old,  petulant  query,  "What  have  I  to  live  for?"  and  take  up  a. 
nobler  song: 

"I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  awaits  my  spirit,  too." 

Why,  there  arc  innumerable  things  for  which  to  live: 

"For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance. 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do" 

After  all,  this  game — fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences  to  us—  is, 
to  others,  scarcely  more  important  than  the  old  childish  pastime.  We  play  our  parts 
and  pass  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  circle  of  those  who  remember  and  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  we 
played,  grows  smaller  and  smaller  until  at  last  it  includes  but  One — the  Author 
and  Furnisher  of  our  being — who  regards  neither  the  power  nor  pomp  of  our 
positions,  but  Who,  considering  our  ability,  shall  judge  the  manner  in  which  life's 
work  has  been  performed  by  you,  in  your  little  corner,  and  by  me,  in  mine. 


POCO  A'  POCO. 
Bt  HARRIET  F.  G.  PBELLB,  Bloobokoton,  O. 
[Read  at  the  Clinton  County  Farmers'  Institute,  held  at  Wilmington,  Feb.  12  and  18, 1896.] 

I  have  taken  for  the  foundation  of  this  talk  a  quotation  from  Kingsley: 
*The  secret  of  thrift  is  knowledge;  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  saves  in- 
come; knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  saves  health  and  life." 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  prosperity  and  profit  must  be  the  result  of  knowledge 
wherever  found.  The  prosperous  business  man  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
bosiness. 

The  thrifty  farmer  understands  the  principles  of  farming  and  how  to  apply  them, 
the  careful  housekeeper,  the  best  methods  of  house  work,  and  the  secret  of  all  this 
thrift  is  knowledge,  often  times  knowledge  gained  little  by  little  in  years  of  exper- 
icncc- 

Our  nation  has  grown  in  civilization  and  wealth  through  a  better  knowledge 
of  civilized  life  and  duties. 

Mark  the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  agri- 
oiltural  class.  To-day  they  partake  of  a  greater  variety  of  food  from  a  more  nicely 
furnished  table,  they  reside  in  more  convenient  dwellings,  wear  better  clothes, 
ride  behind  finer  horses,  in  handsomer  vehicles,  and  market  a  better  quality  of 
grain  and  live  stock  than  their  fore-fathers  did^ 

What  will  another  century  bring  us?  The  thought  makes  us  eager  to  go  on  and 
grasp  every  advantage  held  out  to  us.  Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  ad- 
vantages these  Farmers*  Institutes  have  been  to  the  agricultural  class. 

Every  state  and  almost  every  territory  has  its  experiment  station,  where 
nroch  thorough  investigation  and  research  go  on,  and  the  results  are  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  The  professors  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  the 
A.  R. 
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<iirectors  and  staffs  of  workers  at  the  experiment  stations,  and  other  intelligent  meit 
interested  in  this  line  of  work  are  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  t% 
lecture  throughout  the  state  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Aiming  to  give  all  farmers  who  care  to  know  them,  the  latest  and  best  methods 
in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  kmdred  subjects,  thiu  assisting  them  to  be  more 
thrifty  by  possessing  more  knowledge. 

By  the  last  of  this  month  there  will  have  been  held  in  this  Buckeye  state  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  Farmers'  Institutes. 

There  are  thirty-five  lecturers  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

These  intelligent  men,  for  they  every  one  are  men.  have  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  lectures  from  which  the  Institute  Committees  select  what  they  think  will  most 
interest  and  instruct  the  people.  Out  of  this  number  you  will  find  fifteen  lectures  that 
are  especially  intended  for  the  farmer  boy  or  girl.  Six  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  pertain  to  the  farmer's  home.  We  infer  that  they  touch  on  some  parts 
of  the  work  of  the  farmer's  wife  hence  suppose  the  sisters  wish  to  know  the  theme 
of  these.   They  are  as  follows: 

"Wash  Day  in  the  Farmer's  Home,"  Seth  H.  Ellis. 

"What  Shall  We  Eat,"  Chas.  E.  Thorne. 

"The  Why  of  Methods  of  Fruit  Canning  and  Food  Preservation,"  Augustine 
D.  Selby. 

"House  Conveniences,"  S.  H.  Hurst. 

"The  Farmer's  Dwelling,"  John  L  Shawver. 

"The  Farmer's  Home,"  E.  C.  Ellis. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  farmer's  wife  is  interested  in  any  thing  that  will 
benefit  her  or  interest  the  boys  and  girls.  I  believe  that  every  true  intelligent 
farmer's  wife  would  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the  other  two  hundred  and  seventy  • 
seven  able  lectures,  for  she  is  looking  after  all  phases  of  farm  work. 

What  is  of  value  to  her  husband,  claims  her  attention  too,  for  they  are  partners. 
Yes  equal  partners  whether  so  recognized  or  not. 

Now,  being  an  equal  partner  in  this  agricultural  business,  don't  you  think  it  un 
fair  for  so  little  attention  to  be  paid  to  her  especial  part  of  the  work? 

We  are  in  just  as  great  need  of  better  methods  in  our  housekeeping  as  our  hus 
bands  are  for  the  work  out  of  doors. 

"Knowledge  of  domestic  economy  saves  income."  We  want  to  make  the  hard 
earned  income  of  the  farm  go  just  as  far  as  possible  with  the  best  results.  "Man/ 
people  think  that  economy  means  a  wholesale  doing  without  things,  but  it  does  not; 
it  only  means  a  sparing  to  spend  where  we  do.  It  means,  also  without  littleness  o/ 
niggardliness,  a  general  watchful  outlook  that  we  get  our  money's  worth."  In  the  in- 
stitutes of  the  coming  year  let  some  intelligent  person  of  wide  experience  be  ready 
to  give  a  lecture  on  "Some  Wastes  in  the  Farmer's  Dwelling." 

I  si^soect  one  topic  in  such  a  lecture  would  be  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in 
metiioas  of  acccr-plishing  housework.  We  want  to  hear  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
for  making  rag  carpets  and  quilts.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  poor  economy  of  time 
and  material  to  tear  and  sew  rags  for  carpet.  In  fact  all  things  considered  it 
is  an  expensive  kind  of  carpet. 

Then  we  have  been  told  that  it  is  real  thrift  to  use  the  rags  in  a  carpet,  that  people 
are  getting  too  lazy  to  sew  carpet  rags  and  too  proud  to  have  it  in  their  homes. 

I  find  a  number  of  lecture  themes  t^iven  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
that  I  would  like  to  change  the  wording  of  a  little  and  then  hear  them  discussed. 

For  instance  let  "The  Farmers  Need  of  an  Education"  read  "The  Need  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Farmer's  wife."  There  are  three  lectures  relative  to  feeding  stock. 
Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  one  on  "The  Relative  Values  of  Food  for  Man."  For 
surely  the  farmer  should  know  as  much  about  food  for  his  family  as  for  his  stock. 
Then  let  us  have  one  on  "The  Principles  of  Cooking." 
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J.  Fremont  Hickman  has  a  lecture  on  **A  Few  Mistakes  we  Farmers  Make;" 
change  one  word  and  how  suggestive  this  sounds:  **A  Few  Mistakes  we  House- 
keepers Make."  With  what  enthusiasm  the  farmers  discuss  "A  Model  Barn  and 
How  to  Use  it."  *'A  Model  Kitchen  and  How  to  Use  it"  might  provoke  as  pro- 
found arguments  as  the  tariff. 

The  last  part  of  my  quotation  is  "knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  saves  health  and 
life."  While  we  believe  that  we  have  improved  our  manner  of  living  above  that 
of  our  fore-fathers  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  be  as  robust  a  people.  Why  is  it?  The 
ventilation  of  our  houses  is  different  from  that  of  the  log  cabin.  May  we  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  with  our  stove  heated  houses  and  windows  darkened 
with  many  curtains  and  shutters?  How  many  know  that  the  original  meaning  of 
window  is  wind-door  or  a  door  for  the  wind?  Some  physician  has  said  that  many 
times  the  cause  of  children's  having  no  appetite  for  breakfast  is  the  utter  lack  of 
pure  air  in  the  sleeping  room. 

"Good  health,"  says  Mary  A.  Livermore,  "is  a  great  pre-requisite  of  successful 
or  happy  living.  Very  mi^ch  of  the  peevishness  and  impatience  seen  in  men  and 
women  has  its  root  in  bodily  illness.  The  very  morals  suffer  from  the  diseases  of  the 
body.  Correct  living  and  intelligent  physical  training  will  eliminate  many  of  the 
tendencies  to  ill  health  which  we  bring  into  the  world  with  us."  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestive story  on  this  topic. 

"Doctor,"  said  a  patient,  "I  believe  there  is  something  wrong  with  my  stomach." 
"Not  a  bit  of  it"  replied  the  doctor  promptly.  "God  made  your  stomach,  and  He 
knows  how  to  make  them.  There's  something  wrong  with  the  stuff  you  put  into  it, 
may  be,  and  something  wrong  in  the  way  you  stuff  it  in  and  stamp  it  down,  but 
your  stomach  is  all  right." 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri*> 
culture  has  seen  fit  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  study  of  food  and  dietaries. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  a  leading  investigator  in  this  line  has  said:  "The  large 
majority  of  families  in  this  country  are  said  to  have  not  over  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  live  upon." 

On  the  average  more  than  half  of  this  goes  and  must  go  for  food.  The  cost 
of  preparing  food  for  the  table,  rent,  clothing  and  all  other  expenses  must  be  pro- 
vided from  the  remainder.  These  statements  apply  less  accurately  to  farmers  than  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns,  but,  although  the  farmer  produces  much  of  his 
food,  yet,  taking  everything  into  account,  the  expense  for  nutriment  is  large  even  for 
him.  Although  the  cost  of  food  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole  cost  of  living, 
and  although  the  health  and  strength  of  all  are  so  intimately  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  their  diet,  yet  even  the  most  intelligent  people  know  less  of  the  actual 
uses  and  values  of  their  food  for  fulfilling  its  purposes  than  of  almost  any  other  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  tell  whether  a  coat  is  worth  its  cost;  for  the 
•eye  judges  its  appearance  and  experience  tells  us  how  the  cloth  will  wear.  But 
we  know  almost  nothing  ^s  to  the  actual  nutriment  in  different  kinds  of  food  or  as  to 
the  combinations  which  are  best  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  per- 
liaps  still  less  as  to  the  ratio  between  value  and  cost. 

The  same  professor  says:  "The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  supplies  the  most 
nutriment  for  the  least  money.  The  most  economical  food  is  that  which  is  the 
cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  eater.  The  maxim 
that  'the  best  is  the  cheapest'  does  not  apply  to  food.  The  best  food  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  is  the  finest  in  appearance  and  flavor  which  is  sold  at  the  highest  price 
is  not  generally  the  cheapest,  nor  is  it  always  the  most  healthful  or  economical. 
Yet  very  many  people  seem  to  think  that  they  must  have  this  sort  of  food  and 
that  to  economize  by  using  anything  inferior  in  quality  or  cheaper  in  price  would  be 
a  sacrifice  of  both  dignity  and  principle." 

The  nutrients  of  food  are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.,  protein. 
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lats,  carbohydrates  and  mineral  matters.  The  first  is  to  form  bone  and  tissue. 
The  fats,  sweets  and  starchy  foods  furnish  fuel  for  the  human  body.  Those  who 
study  this  matter  believe  that  through  ignorance  our  food  does  not  contain  the 
proper  proportion  of  these  nutrients. 

We  consume  relatively  too  much  of  the  fuel  ingredients  of  food,  such  as  the  fats 
of  meat,  and  butter,  sugar  and  sweetmeats,  and  starch,  which  makes  up  the  larger 
part  of  the  nutritive  material  of  flour  and  potatoes.  Conversely  we  have  relatively 
too  little  of  the  protein  or  flesh-forming  substances,  like  the  lean  of  meat  and  fish^ 
and  the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  makes  muscle  and  sinew,  and  which  are  the  basis  of 
blood,  bone  and  brain. 

Chas.  E.  Thorne  believes  that  the  increase  of  nervous  types  of  diseases  is  caused 
by  the  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  universal  constituents  of  human  nutrition. 
It  has  been  poved  that  this  is  a  prominent  and  constant  characteristic  of  nervous 
tissue  and  is  found  in  every  cell  of  every  organized  being,  plant  or  animal. 

'  Ground  bone  fertilizer  contains  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  our  refined  milling  processes  a  large  portion  of  this  constituent  is  taken 
out  of  the  grain  in  the  bran.  So  much  in  fact  that  bran  may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer 
in  competition  with  Carolina  rock. 

It  is  said  that  physicians  are  making  large  use  of  phosphates  in  medicine. 

People  blessed  with  excellent  digestion  escape  ill  results  from  this  lack,  but 
those  who  have  impaired  digestion  and  the  young  who  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
^hus  need  a  large  supply  of  bone  food,  arc  liable  to  suffer.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to- 
see  that  this  is  supplied  in  our  food  rather  than  depend  on  the  doctors  for  the 
supply. 

"There  is  many  times  too  little  variety  in  the  home  bill  of  fare.  Biscuits,  bread, 
and  different  kinds  of  cake  may  constitute  variations,  but  to  be  well  nourished  we 
must  have  diflTerent  kinds  of  food.  These  are  really  all  one  kind  or  rather  part 
of  a  kind,  and  the  least  nutritious  at  that  all  being  made  of  white  flour.  Nature 
provides  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  rice,  barley  and  buckwheat — seven  grains — and  we 
try  to  subsist  upon  half  of  one  of  them.  There  are  vegetables  innumerable,  and  yet 
potatoes  are  the  only  ones  frequently  used  in  many  families." 

Says  the  Health  Calendar:  "Different  people  require  different  kind  of  nourish- 
ment. Thus  it  has  been  said  the  intelligent  mother  knows  that  one  child  may  de- 
mand flesh  foods,  and  another  bone  producing  material,  and  another  stimulating- 
edibles,  and  nothing  is  more  cruel  than  to  compel  a  child  to  eat  that  which  is 
distasteful." 

In  this  day  when  physiology  and  physical  culture  are  being  taught  in  our 
schools,  do  not  the  times  require  an  annex  to  our  experiment  station  where  do- 
mestic economy  and  sanitary  laws  shall  be  studied  from  a  scientific  and  practical 
standpoint?  They  should  not  only  investigate  the  true  economy  of  foods,  but  the 
best  methods  of  cooking  the  same  so  as  to  perfectly  nourish  our  bodies. 

The  kitchen  has  been  compared  to  the  family  laboratory,  the  cook  being  th^ 
chemist.  "The  brain  and  the  brawn  of  the  world  depend  on  her  to  provide  the 
needful  material  for  strength  and  growth." 

Surely  we  need  an  experiment  kitchen  where  capable,  conscientious  persons, 
shall  study  for  better,  wiser  methods  of  sustaining  health  and  life,  and  the  results 
be  publi.«.hed  for  the  benefit  of  the  housekeepers  of  this  commonwealth. 

As  not  near  all  homes  are  farmers*  homes,  the  benefits  of  such  knowledge 
would  reach  a  much  larger  class  than  that  of  agriculture.  Are  not  all  intelligent 
people  ready  to  ask  that  this  plan  shall  be  adopted  in  this  state,  and  eagerly  await 
the  knowledge  to  be  thus  gained?  For  "the  secret  of  thrift  is  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  economy  saves  income;  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  saves  health 


and  life." 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.— THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


While  probably  no  institution  of  learning  has  yet  reached  Ezra  Cornell's 
definition*  of  what  a  University  should  be,  the  Ohio  State  University  is  planned 
on  very  broad  lines  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  divided  into  the  following  six 
colleges:  Agriculture;  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science;  Engineering;  Law; 
Pharmacy;  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  give  to  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  Ohio  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  both  general  and  special  training 
to  prepare  them  for  life  and  to  touch,  in  a  practical  and  helpful  way,  every  interest 
of  this  State.  The  University  has  seventy-seven  instructors,  thirty-three  de- 
partments of  study,  nine  large  buildings  devoted  to  instruction  and  about  one 
thousand  students.  The  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  arc  estimated  to  be 
worth  two  million  dollars. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  appointment  of  applicants  for  the  free  scholarship 
which  is  granted 'by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  to  one 
student  annually  in  the  short  course  in  agriculture.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
offers  the  following  courses: 


There  are  two  full  collegiate  courses.  One  is  in  Agriculture  and  the  other 
is  in  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  While  these  courses  give  a  thorough  tech- 
nical training  in  agriculture,  animal  industry,  dairying,  horticulture  and  forestry, 
as  well  as  in  the  sciences  underlying  these  arts,  they  afford  an  education  and  trainmg 
fully  as  broad  and  liberal  as  that  given  by  the  other  four  year  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  scope  of  these  courses  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  instruction  is  given 
therein  by  the  following  departments:  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany, 
civil  engineering,  drawing,  English  and  rhetoric,  French,  geology,  German,  his- 
tory, horticulture,  mathematics,  military  science  and  tactics,  physics,  physiology, 
shop-work,  veterinary  medicine,  zoology,  and  entomology.  These  courses  lead 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  in  Horticulture  and 
Forestry. 


This  course,  known  as  the  short  course  in  agriculture,  cont&ins  as  thorough 
instruction  in  agriculture,  animal  industry,  dairying,  horticulture,  forestry,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  economic  entomology,  and  the  sciences  underlying  these  subjects, 
as  the  time  will  admit.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  popular  course.  About 
one-half  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  enrolled  therein.  Can- 
didates are  admitted  to  this  course  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  prepara- 
tion in  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic  and  United  States  history.  When  can- 
didates are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  preparation  in  these  branches  is  assumed. 

The  first  year  of  the  short  course  is  preparatory  to  the  first  year  of  either  of 
the  four  year-courses.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  short  course,  the  stu- 
dent has  three  strings  to  his  bow.  He  may  complete  the  short  course  by  taking 
the  second  year  of  the  course  or  he  may  become  freshman  in  either  of  the  full  four- 

*  "I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  — 
Ezra  Cornell. 


THE  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


I.  THE  POUR  YEAR  COURSES. 


II.  TWO  YEAR  COURSE. 
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year  courses.  It  is  in  this  short  course  in  agriculture  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  offer  a  free  scholarship,  annually,  to  one  student  of  each  county  of  the 
state  of  Ohia.  As  diis  sciM>larship  is  good  for  two  years,  there  may  be  two  stu- 
dents from  each  county  each  year. 


The  special  course  in  dairying  is  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  means  for  the  more  extended  courses  given  above. 
It  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  mastering  the  art  of  butter 
and  cheese  making  or  who  wish  to  become  fitted  for  the  position  of  manager  or 
superintendent  of  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory. 


A  free  scholarship  good  for  the  two-year  course  in  agriculturt  oe  (or  the  first 
year  of  that  course  and  the  freeshman  year  of  either  the  four  years  course  ia 
agriculture  or  in  horticulture  and  forestry,  is  granted  to  one  student,  annually, 
from  each  county  in  Ohio.  Each  scholarship  is  valid  for  two  years  from  its 
date  and  covers  all  college  dues  (namely:  incidental  and  laboratory  fees).  If  in 
any  county  there  is  no  applicant  for  the  scholarship  in  agriculture,  a  free  schol- 
archip  good  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  veterinary  medicine  may  be 
granted. 

The  appointments  to  these  scholarships  are  made  by  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Societies  and  are  not  transferable  by  the  appomtees.  To  learn  whether  the 
scholarship  of  a  given  county  has  been  granted,  inquiry  should  be  adressed  to  the 
Secretary  or  President  of  the  society  of  that  county.  In  counties  where  no  agri- 
cultural society  exists,  the  scholarship  may  be  granted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes. 

Further  information  concerning  the  University  or  the  College  of  Agriculture 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  President  of  the  University  or  the  SecrcUry 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


III.  SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  DAIRTHIG. 


FREE  SCHGLARSnS. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ANNUAL 


Central  Farmers'  Institute 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  14th  and  15th,  1896. 

ftBSSIONS  OPBNBD  IN  CITY  HALL  BUILDING  AND  CONTINUBD  AT 
OHIO  8TATB  UNIVBR8ITY. 


The  annual  Central  Farmers*  Institute  was  called  to  order  promptly 
by  President  Alva  Agee,  of  Cheshire,  Ohio,  at  ten  o'clock,  Tuesday, 
/anuary  14, 1896,  in  the  City  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  large  attend- 
mce  at  the  opening  session. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston,  after  which  the  Presi* 
lent  of  the  Institute  read  the  following: 


Gentlemen  of  the  Farmers'  and  Breeders*  Institute: 

The  custom  of  meeting  once  a  year  in  this  city  for  counsel  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one  to  many  Ohio  farmers.  To  the  thousands  who  have  never  attended 
one  of  our  annual  meetings,  I  would  say  that  they  miss  a  grand  opportunity  of 
->btaining  inspiration  for  better  work,  and  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance 
.hat  is  worth  much  socially  and  may  have  a  financial  value,  especially  to  the 
>reeders.  We  meet,  gentlemen,  to  disucuss  questions  of  importance  to  us  as 
«armers,  and  if  we  reach  correct  conclusions  in  our  deliberations,  and  in  any 
small  way  increase  our  ability  to  prosper,  every  class  of  citizens  is  benefitted 
thereby  in  a  very  direct  manner. 

The  farmers  make  the  wheels  "go  round'*.  When  a  boy  I  imagined  that  this 
claim  was  based  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  Fourth  of  July  oration. 
Many  manufacturers,  merchants,  city  laborers  and  professional  men  have,  made 
the  same  serious  mistake  in  their  thinking.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
we  have  had  a  forceful  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  in  these  United  States  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  is  dependant  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer.  When  the 
element  of  profit  is  eliminated  from  agricultural  work;  when  in  the  production  of 
food  in  this  great  agricultural  country  there  is  only  the  swapping  of  dollars,  and 
no  money  remains  from  the  proceeds  of  a  crop  after  the  cost  of  prodaction  is 
deducted;  when  the  farmer's  pocket-book  is  empty:  then  the  local  merchant  finds 
that  the  goods  on  his  shelves  and  in  his  warerooms  do  not  move  as  they  should. 

In  turn  the  jobber  and  manufacturer  find  that  there  exists  a  condition  of 
things  which  they  call  "over-production".  The  supply  is  greater  than  the  de- 
mand. A  decline  in  the  profits  from  agriculture  causes  immediate  shrinkage 
in  the  demand  from  the  country  for  the  products  of  others'  labor.  When  there 
is  inability  to  buy  as  usual,  the  old  is  not  replaced  by  the  new  until  sheer  necessity 
compels  the  impairment  of  capital  to  supply  absolute  needs.  The  natural  result 
IS  that  city  producers  find  their  employment  restricted,  and  curtail  their  consump- 
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tion  of  others'  products.  Stagnation  of  business  becomes  general,  and  both 
capitalist  and  laborer  complain  that  "times  are  hard".  Whatever  is  done  to  in- 
crease the  propsperity  of  the  farmer,  increases  the  prosperity  of  every  class  that 
has  service  of  some  sort  for  sale.  If  the  condition  of  agriculture  is  not  as  satis- 
factory to-day,  gentlemen,  as  we  would  have  it,  I  can  at  least  congratulate  you 
upon  being  engaged  in  farming  in  one  of  the  very  best  states  of  the  Union, — 
best  not  only  in  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  character 
■and  temper  of  the  people.  Whatever  burdens  agriculture  unnecessarily,  whether 
it  be  the  fraudulent  adulteration  or  counterfeiting  of  food  products,  or  unjust 
taxation,  or  what  not,  we  are  not  content  to  bear.  Ohio  soil  is  fruitful  of  intelli- 
gent convictions,  and  gradually  we  demonstrate  the  possession  of  courage  and 
ability  to  do  our  own  thinking.  We  also  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  encoun- 
tering the  competition  of  cheap  labor  in  other  countries,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
win  by  the  use  of  greater  skill  and  intelligence  in  our  work. 

As  you  see,  the  program  for  this  meeting  could  hardly  be  made  better,  and 
every  gentleman  upon  it  is  an  Ohio  man.  This  is  security  for  the  quality  of  the 
feast  Secretary  Miller  has  provided  for  us.  You  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  rule  of  last  winter's  institute  will  pre- 
vail, requiring  the  discussion  of  any  one  topic  to  cease  when  its  allotted  time 
has  been  consumed. 

President  Agee :  The  next  thing  in  order,  according  to  the  program, 
is  an  address  by,Mr.  H.  Warren  Phelps,  of  Westerville,  Ohio,  on  the  sub- 
ject: "How  Can  Clay  Subsoil  Lands  be  Prepared  to  Produce  Good 
Crops  in  Seasons  of  Drouth?" 


This  subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  farmers  and  live-stock  breed- 
ers of  Ohio,  also  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business,  and  to  all 
consumers  of  foods.  When  the  farmers  fail  to  produce  good,  rich  crops  of  grain, 
hay,  vegetables  and  fruits,  they  fail  to  furnish  the  quality  which  produces  rich, 
juicy  roasts  of  beef,  mutton,  pork  and  poultry,  and  a  supply  of  gilt-edged  butter, 
fine,  rich  eggs,  etc.  The  live  stock  is  fed  sparingly,  the  produce  of  the  farms 
does  not  appear  so  plentifully  in  the  market  places  of  the  cities  and  the  cash 
received  is  limited  with  which  to  purchase  goods. 

All  business  men  feel  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  effects  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  farmers. 

This  paper  will  treat  of  the  question  in  a  matter-of-fact  manner  and  from  actual 
practice  and  observation. 

It  is  with  some  feeling  of  hesitancy  that  these  plain  facts  are  presented  before 
this  great  Ohio  Institute,  composed  as  it  is  of  men  who  have  been  able  agri- 
culturists for  a  half  century,  antf  others  of  lesser  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  All  have  their  ideas  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
various  kinds  of  soil  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  The  more  aged  men  have 
witnessed  the  transformation  of  lands  from  the  primeval  forests  to  their  present 
condition  and  know  what  was  the  virgin  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  season  for  crop  raising  of  1895  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  ever  known  by  the  middle-aged  farmers  of  central,  northern, 
and  eastern  Ohio. — From  May  until  November  the  drouth  was  severe  and  almost 
continuous.  The  clay  lands  were  almost  barren  of  crops,  where  left  in  their 
natural  condition  of  shallowness  of  soil,  after  the  removal  of  the  forest  timber  and 
native  grasses. 
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Clay  «oils  with  stiff,  tenacious  clay  subsoils  arc  very  stubborn,  retentive,  ad- 
hesive and  obstinate,  retaining  water,  holding  closely  together,  not  porous;  dif- 
ficult to  break  asunder,  entirely  opposite  from  the  nature  of  the  alluvial  soils 
which  abound  in  the  valleys  along  the  rivers  and  creeks. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  kind  of  clay  soil,  has 
proven  conclusively  thjt  the  natural  condition  after  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
on  such  lands,  was  to  produce  grass,  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  formed  by  rich  de- 
posits of  leaves  falling  annually  for  ages  from  the  trees,  these  leaves  being  rich  in 
mineral  and  potash  formed  a  perfect  fertilizer  for  the  native  grasses,  no  doubt  the 
greatest  net  iprofit  has  been  realized  from  grazing  these  lands. 

For  the  iftrst  few  crops  of  grain  after  plowing  this  kind  of  soil,  there  is  a 
profit,  but  soon  the  natural  surface  fertility  is  intermixed  with  the  clay  subsoil 
and  the  result  is  light  crops,  and  year  after  year  the  toilers  on  these  soils  meet 
with  reverses,  the  ground  becomes  filled  with  water  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  this  water  filters  down  through  the  surface  soil  and  stops  when  it  arrives 
at  the  stiff,  hard-pan  subsoil,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  below,  there  it  lies  until 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  The  roots  of  plants  penetrate  to 
this  mass  of  water  and  clay  but  get  no  sustenance,  and  when  the  water  is  evap- 
orated the  clay  gets  hard,  and  no  good  can  be  accomplished  by  surface  cultiva- 
tion of  the  growing  crops.  There  is  no  vitality  in  this  lower  soil,  and  all  fertil- 
izers applied  upon  the  surface,  even  if  washed  down  into  the  subsoil,  are  of  np  ben- 
efit to  plants,  as  the  coldness  of  the  earth  prevents  life  giving.  There  is  too 
much  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  when  the  entire  moisture  is  evaporated  hardening 
of  the  subsoil  .prevents  the  air  from  penetrating. 

In  drouthy  seasons  the  subsoil  hardens  and  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  go  down 
into  it.  The  sun's  rays  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  the  soil  is  dried,  the 
roots  are  dried  and  the  plant  dies. 

To  prepare  these  soils  so  that  they  will  successfully  resist  drought  and  pro- 
<luce  good  paying  crops,  they  must  be  deepened,  the  water  must  be  drained  off 
during  the  wet  seasons,  light  and  air  must  be  admitted. 

We  must  have  depth  of  soil,  fertility  and  thorough  cultivation  in  order  to 
secure  good  crops  of  grain,  hay,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

To  deepen  the  soil  we  must  ditch  and  tile  drain.  When  we  dig  down  some  ten 
inches  in  this  clay  in  moderate^'  wet  seasons,  we  find  much  more  water  generally 
than  we  find  near  the  surface,  below  that  the  earth  is  dry,  no  water  can  penetrate, 
-and  should  we  cut  ditches  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  proper  depth  to  lay 
tile,  put  in  the  tile  and  cover  them  over,  the  water  can  only  get  into  the  tile  from  the 
top.  The  sides  of  the  ditches  are  hard,  not  porous,  and  the  tile  drain  seems  to 
^be  of  little  service. 

A  much  better  plan  seems  to  be  to  plow  the  ground  in  narrow  lands  of  thirty 
feet,  which  is  about  the  proper  distance  apart  to  have  the  drains.  Plow  these 
lands  three  or  four  times,  throwing  up  a  high  headland,  and  making  a  deep  water 
furrow,  by  this  means  the  water  furrow  may  be  deepened  to  two  feet,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  spade  another  foot  in  depth;  then  lay  the  tile,  cover  with  straw 
about  four  inches,  then  shovel  in  the  dirt,  filling  in  one  foot,  and  leave  the  field  in 
that  shape  during  the  summer.  Sow  the  field  to  oats,  then  after  harvest  fertilize 
deeply  near  the  tile  drain,  with  barn  yard  manure,  or.  if  there  is  no  such  material 
•on  hand,  cover  well  with  straw  or  light  brush,  and  plow  under.  Pursue  this  method 
of  plowing  and  manuring  each  year,  until  the  field  is  level,  the  land  then  is  in  fine 
condition  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  down  into  the  drains:  it  is  also  full  of  fertility; 
the  soil  is  porous:  the  subsoil  is  ventilated  by  means  of  the  tile  drains,  and  neither 
top  soil  nor  subsoil  vviTl  get^dried  out. 

There  is  always  moisture  in  the  air.  and  the  air  carries  it  into  the  tile  drains 
and  up  through  the  porous  soil  to  the  surface. 
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Every  little  shower  of  rain  is  taken  up  by  the  surface  soil;  and  when  these 
droughty  seasons  occur  the  sun*s  hot  rays  do  not  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  plants; 
the  roots  of  these  corn  and  potato  plants,  are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earthy 
Ending  fertility  in  abundance,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  affect  them;  strength 
is  furnished  to  the  stalk  of  plants  and  they  retain  vigor,  good  color,  and  finally 
produce  grain,  and  tuber  without  rainfall.  ^ 

D^epetiing  of  the  soil  is  the  first  proposition. 

There  are  two  other  propositions;  fertilization  and  cultivation;  all  three  must 
be  applied  in  order  to  make  a  success  in  getting  good  crops  during  droughty  seas- 
ons. 

Fertilizers  not  only  enrich,  but  loosen  the  soil,  and  by  fertilizers  I  mean  fainn 
produced,  coarse  quality  fertilizers.  Any  good  commercial  fertilizer  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  then  the  home  made  fertilizer  plowed  under.  This  may 
be  clover,  or  stable  manure  made  from  grain,  hay  and  fodder.  Deepen  the  soil 
by  plowing  an  inch*  deeper  at  each  plowing  until  a  depth  of  ten  inches  is  secured 
and  coarse  fertilizmg  material  put  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  furrow. 

There  should  be  thorough  cultivation  before  planting.  Fining  of  the  soil 
is  a  great  preparation  in  the  beginning  of  a  droughty  season ;  grain  planted  in  fine 
compact  soil  germinates  quickly,  and  when  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  the  roots 
grow  very  rapidly,  pushing  up  a  strong,  healthy  stalk. 

We  now  have  the  soil  prepared  to  successfully  withstand  drought,  and  to« 
produce  good  crops  during  dry  seasons.   This  is  all  that  was  intended  by  this  paper. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  the  proposition  that  the  manner  of  proceeding 
is  too  expensive,  that  many  farmers  who  own  and  cultivate  these  clay  soils  are  not 
able  to  so  tile  drain  their  lands. 

Those  men  can  plow  their  ground  in  narrow  lands,  each  year  throwing  up  a 
high  headland  and  making  a  deep  water  furrow,  deepening  each  time  of  plowing, 
until  the  water  furrow  is  two»  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth;  then  ditch  to  proper 
depth  and  lay  the  tile.  Where  this  plan  has  been  tried  the  increase  in  crops  over  and 
above  the  level  culture,  has  been  enough  in  three  years  to  pay  all  expense  of 
the  cost  of  tile  and  putting  it  down.  Labor  and  patience,  with  economy  will 
insure  success.  One  field  after  another  can  thus  be  reclaimed,  but  we  would 
advise  that  a  part  of  the  farm  be  left  in  its  native  g^rass  state. 

A  number  of  years  since,  about  two  acres  were  taken  from  aa  old  native  grass, 
meadow  and  fenced  with  the  com  field,  and  the  land  was  plowed.  The  fertile  soiB 
was  not  more  than  four  inches  in  depth,  which  was  the  depth  of  the  plowing.  One 
fairly  good  crop  of  corn  was  raised,  the  next  two  seasons  were  drougthy  and  the 
crops  were  almost  entire  failures  although  good  tillage  was  given.  The  fore  partr 
of  the  seasons  were  wet,  but  after  June  first  quite  drougthy.  and  the  ground  be- 
came very  hard  and  dry.  In  September,  sixty-three  rods  of  five  inch  tile  was  laid! 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  through  these  two  acres,  the  ground  was  plowed  an(f 
well  cultivated,  then  wheat  was  drilled  in.  There  was  applied  on  the  surface  of  this, 
wheat  during  the  n^xt  winter,  about  twenty  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure. 

Those  two  acres  produced  forty-eight  bushels  of  good  merchantable  wheats 
selling  for  eighty-six  cents  per  bushel;  the  price  received  fully  paying  for  the  cost 
of  tile  and  draining  the  land.  During  the  past  ten  years  good  paying  crops  of 
grain  and  grass  have  been  grown  on  those  two  acres,  the  same  as  the  balance  of  the 
field  which  was  tile  drained  and  plowed  deeply  previously. 

Such  clay  lands  thoroughly  underdrained  can  be  cultivated  much  earlier  in  the 
spring,  than  the  same  kinds  of  land  which  are  not  tile  drained. 

Any  farmer  can  thoroughly  tile  drain  one  acre  of  land  and  deepen  the  soir. 
The  result  in  crops  carefully  cultivated  and  harvested  will  furnish  the  means  with 
which  to  improve  and  reclaim,  in  the  same  manner,  other  acres;  until  the  entire 
farm  is  well  tile  drained,  and  the  soil  deepened. 
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The  boys  then  will  want  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  raise  paying  crops. 

One  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  this,  Franklin  County,  is  thoroughly 
tile  drained  and  the  soil  thus  deepened.  It  has  produced  large  crops  of  corn,, 
potatoes  and  hay,  during  the  past  droughty  season. 

Another  farm,  in  Delaware  County,  was  thoroughly  tile  drained  three  yean- 
ago,  and  it  has  produced  paying  crops  since.  Both  of  these  farms  previous  to* 
tile  draining,  were  not  sure  crop  producers. 


President  Agee:  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  most  important  subject,, 
treated  in  a  practical  and  intelligent  manner.  We  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussions of  each  topic  will  be  full.  I  have  asked  Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston  to* 
open  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Livingston:  Gentlemen,  I  suppose  that  about  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  lands  in  Ohio  are  what  we  would  call  clay  lands.  As  a. 
niatter  of  course,  the  subject  that  is  now  before  us  would  interest  that  pro-^ 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  fanning  clay  lands.  Just  how  to  do  this  work  and 
do  it  thoroughly  is  the  question  to  be  drawn  from  this  paper.  From  what 
I  learn  from  others'  as  well  as  my  own  experience  in  clay  subsoil,  I  think 
that  the  best  plan  is  thorough  drainage,  and  that  may  be  accomplished  in 
different  ways.  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  lona,  Michigan^  gave  us  a  very  interesting- 
lecture  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  a  year  ago  at  Toledo,  and 
he  gave  us  an  outline  of  this  clay  subsoil  which  I  thought  was  very  good, 
especially  in  a  dry  season,  and  he  told  us  there  at  that  time  that  the  best 
way  would  be,  where  it  could  not  be  ditched  thoroughly,  to  subsoil  with 
a  subsoil  plow  as  deep  as  it  was  possible  in  order  to  contain  the  water 
during  the  season,  that  the  plant  above  ground  may  receive  nourishmenti 
«nd  to  retain  the  water  that  would  be  in  the  subsoil  land;  he  told  us  that 
vou  would  have  to  make  the  top  of  the  land  very  fine  indeed  that  it  may 
/etain  the  moisture  below  and  that  the  plant  would  be  able  to  draw  from  it.. 
If  we  plow  the  ground  in  a  coarse  manner  on  clay  soil  and  it  is  not  packed 
very  closely  we  cannot  expect  to  get  good  results.  For  my  own  part,  the 
latter  part  of  my  life  in  all  our  gardening  processes  we  aim  to  put  a  crop  of 
clover  on  any  piece  of  land  that  is  left  in  any  way.  If  we  intend  to  plow  it. 
up  the  next  spring  we  always  sow  it  to  clover,  and  we  think  it  pays  welL 
The  roots  reach  down  into  the  ground  further  than  any  other  and  they  are 
supplied  with  nourishment  both  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil.  And 
from  the  lectures  that  I  have  heard  on  that  subject  during  the  past  season 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  very  valuable.  There  is  no  fertilizer  I  ever 
used  that  would  do  so  much  good  in  so  short  a  time.  Several  years  aga 
I  leased  a  piece  of  land,  now  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  out  near  St.  Mary's. 
College,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  subsoiled  very  thoroughly;  the  clay  soil 
was  subsoiled  about  eighteen  inches  deep  and  it  produced  past  all  calcula- 
tion, while  the  crops  on  the  flat  land  near  the  water  did  not  do  well  at  all. 

All  these  items  that  we  gather  up  from  time  to  time  are  only  so  much 
added  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  us  a  very  nice 
lecture  on  ditching,  and  his  is  very  poor  clay  land,  very  hard.  He 
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cannot  ditch  it  on  an  average  of  more  than  about  two  and  one-half  feet. 
I  think  that  clay  land  well  prepared  is  the  best  land  of  our  country.  It 
-will  last  longest  and  go  the  farthest.  The  bottom  lands  of  course  will  not 
produce  all  kinds  of  crops,  nor  will  they  last  like  the  upland  unless  they 
arc  overflowed  every  few  years. 

I  have  not  thought  much  upon  this  subject  and  therefore  I  will  leave 
it  for  others  to  discuss. 

Mr.  McCormick,  Gallia  County:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
come  before  you  with  fear  and  trembling  on  this  question  after  having 
listened  to  this  well-prepared  paper  and  also  to  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Livingston.  I  will  attempt,  however,  to  express  a  thought  or  two  that 
lias  conic  under  my  observation  the  past  season.  The  topic  that  is  pre- 
sented here,  "How  Can  Clay  Subsoil  Lands  be  Prepared  to  Produce 
Good  Crops  in  Seasons  of  Drouth?"  seems  to  be  a  very  fitting  one  at  this 
time,  after  having  passed  through  such  seasons  as  we  have,  I  may  say  in 
'9.'^,  *94  and  '95,  and  especially  the  latter.  It  seems  that  if  there  is  any 
good  way  by  which  we  can  get  good  results  we  should  all  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 

The  first  thought  I  have  upon  this  subject  is  that  I  should  remove  all 
surface  water  by  thorough  tile  drainage,  and  thus  we  not  only  dr>'  the  soil 
on  top,  but  aerate  the  soil  as  well.  In  southern  Ohio  for  the  hoed  crops 
I  should  plow  as  early  as  practicable,  say  in  February,  if  the  soil  is  in 
proper  condition,  and  I  should,  before  planting,  most  thoroughly  till  the 
soil.  I  need  not  teH  you  what  tools  should  be  used  in  this  because  you  are 
all  familiar  with  the  tools  and  implements  now  used  for  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Then  after  planting  my  crop  I  should  go  through 
a  thorough  tillage  of  the  crop.  It  should  be  shallow  in  order  that  a 
thorough  mulch  may  be  formed  on  top  to  retain  the  moisture.  This  treat- 
ment, as  I  have  suggested,  has  produced  wonderfully,  considering  the  ex- 
cessive drouth  we  have  had.  We  have  never  suffered  so  much  for  lack  of 
moisture  in  soil  in  southern  Ohio  in  my  experience  as  we  have  during  the 
year  1895,  even  ft  r  the  crop  on  our  pastures.  I  doubt  not  that  it  will 
work  to  our  advai»tage  as  rt  will  open  up  new  avenues  of  thought  and  new 
modes  of  procedure  for  the  best  preparation  of  soil  for  our  work. 

Mr.  John  Larimer,  Fayette:  Friends.  I  have  been  conducting  an  ex- 
periment on  one  field  for  ten  years,  touching  on  this  subject.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  but  I  will  try  to  make  you  understand  the 
experiment  and  perhaps  do  some  of  you  some  good. 

The  field  was  in  pasture,  timothy  and  clover,  for  ten  years  previous  to 
the  expermient.  Ten  years  ago  I  broke  it  up  and  raised  two  crops  of  com, 
followed  with  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  sowed  it  to  clover.  In  the  winter, 
the  first  week  in  December,  I  turned  that  clover  and  stubble  and  l£t  it  lay 
until  spring,  and  tried  to  plow  a  little  deeper,  and  in  the  spring  harrowed 
the  ground  with  a  rolling  harrow  and  found  that  the  winter  had  prepared 
the  ground  in  the  very  best  possible  manner  for  com  planting.    I  raised 
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a  fair  crop  of  corn,  sowed  it  to  wheat  again,  then  again  to  clover  and 
plowed  it  the  first  week  in  December;  turned  the  clover  that  was  just  one 
season's  growth  under,  and  aimed  to  plow  a  little  deeper  again.  I  raised 
a  better  crop  of  corn  and  a  better  crop  of  wheat,  and  continued  that  until 
I  plowed  it  four  times  and  raised  eight  crops,  four  crops  of  wheat  and 
four  crops  of  corn,  with  four  plowings.  I  have  increased  the  crop  of 
wheat  from  sixteen  bushels  to  twenty-eight  bushels  and  the  corn  about 
one-fourtli,  and  have  a  good  crop  on  the  field  this  year.  My  plan  by  this 
experiment  proves  to  me  that  we  want  to  cultivate  our  land  so  as  to  retain 
as  long  as  possible  all  the  rainwater  that  falls  upon  it.  None  of  it  should 
run  away  if  you  can  help  it,  because  if  it  runs  away  it  carries  the  cream  of 
your  farm  with  it.    I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Question:    What  kind  of  land  was  it;  sandy  or  clay  soil? 

Mr.  Larimer:  It  is  clay  land.  Part  of  it  is  black  land,  but  the  up- 
land is  clay. 

Question:    Did  you  use  fertilizer  on  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Larimer:  Yes  sir,  used  fertilizer  on  two  crops  of  wheat  and 
raised  twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  used  one  hundred  pounds  of 
"Gilead  Phosphate,"  made  at  Cincinnati. 

Question :    Did  you  get  a  good  set  of  clover? 

Mr.  Larimer:  Yes  sir,  I  got  a  good  set  of  clover,  and  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  land  through  the  winter  seems  to  prepare  the  new 
land  that  is  thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  very  best  manner. 

Question :    What  time  did  you  sow  it? 

Mr.  Larimer:    Sowed  it  from  the  middle  to  the  20th  of  March. 

Question :    How  deep  did  you  plow  yoar  ground  ? 

Mr.  Larimer:  About  seven  inches.  I  have  just  as  good  soil  seven 
inches  deep  now  as  I  had  three  inches  deep  when  I  commenced  this  ex- 
periment on  the  clay  land,  producing  nearly  as  much  as  the  black  land  in 
the  same  field.  The  land  is  old.  It  has  been  farmed  eighty  yekrs,  but  it 
produces  better  to-day  than  ever  before. 

Question :    Did  you  use  the  fertiKzer  the  last  crops  or  the  first? 

Mr.  Larimer:    The  last  crops. 

Question:  Did  you  leave  any  part  of  the  field  that  you  didn't  try 
fertilizer  on? 

Mr.  Larimer:  No  sir,  but  I  have  other  fields  of  the  same  kind  of  land 
that  I  did  not. 

Question :    Did  you  have  any  tile  drainage? 
Mr.  Larimer:    Yes  sir. 

Question:    I  thought  you  wantq^l  to  retain  all  the  moisture  that  fell? 
Mr.  Larimer:    Yes,  I  do.    I  want  to  carry  it  off  in  the  drains  as  clear 
as  a  crystal. 

Question:  I  understood  that  you  wanted  to  keep  the  water  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Larimer:    No  sir,  I  didn't  intend  to  be  so  understood. 
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Question :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  more  wheat  you  grow  upon  th€ 
land  the  worse  you  are  off? 

Mr.  Larimer:  No  sir,  I  don't  consider  it  that  way.  We  have  learned 
to  feed  wheat  to  the  hogs  down  our  way. 

Question:    How  far  is  it  down  to  the  hard-pan  in  this  land? 

Mr.  Larimer:  I  suppose  there  is  no  hard-pan  there.  The  under- 
soil is  mixed  slightly  with  limestone  pebbles.  I  do  not  think  we  would  call 
it  hard-pan. 

Question :  Did  you  treat  the  adjoining  fields  the  same  as  you  did  this 
•one,  except  the  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Larimer:  No  sir,  I  have  not  been  able  to  try  the  experiment 
•on  any  other  fields,  from  the  fact  that  I  wanted  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
one. 

Question:    Perhaps  the  fertilizer  did  that? 

Mr.  Larimer:  Well,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  think  not.  I  believe 
•in  giving  a  field  all  the  chance  I  can.  If  I  raise  a  big  crop  of  wheat  that 
takes  lots  of  strength,  I  want  to  put  that  strength  back  on  to  the  land. 

Question :  Did  you  apply  any  other  fertilizer  except  the  commercial 
fertilizer? 

Mr.  Larimer:    Yes  sir,  I  used  barnyard  manure. 
Question :    I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman  ever  used 
subsoil  plows? 

Mr.  Larimer:  Yes  sir,  a  part  of  this  land  I  subsoiled.  That  brings 
up  another  question,  however,  which  is  not  in  this  topic.  There  were  about 
•six  acres  of  this  field  which  were  clover  sick,  and  I  was  talking  in  our  own 
institute  about  that,  and  a  very  old  man  said  he  had  never  heard 
such  a  thing;  didn't  know  land  could  be  clover  sick,  and  I  never  was  cer 
tain  about  any  but  this  field.  There  were  about  twenty  acres  of  land  tha( 
-would  not  produce  clover,  and  my  part  of  it  when  I  came  into  possession 
•of  the  farm  would  not  produce  wheat.  I  tried  it  three  times,  but  withou* 
success.  I  then  sowed  it  to  grass  and  it  lay  a  number  of  years,  and  when 
I  broke  it  up  the  second  time  I  subsoiled  it  and  plowed  it  about  a  fool 
•deep,  and  it  took  at  least  twenty  years  to  bring  that  six  acres  of  land  up  so 
that  it  would  produce  clover  or  wheat. 

Question:    What  benefit  did  you  derive  from  subsoiling? 

Mr.  Larimer:  I  could  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  but  still  it  would  not 
Taise  wheat. 

Question:    Would  it  raise  clover? 

Mr.  Larimer:  It  would  not  raise  clover  then.  I  believe  that  the 
same  elements  that  produce  wheat  produce  clover.  If  the  element  is  out 
•that  will  produce  clover  you  need  not  sow  wheat;  that  is  my  experience. 

Question:    That  is  the  ground  you  subsoiled? 

Mr.  Larimer:  Yes  sir;  however,  it  has  got  over  it  now.  I  suppose 
using  the  commercial  fertilizer  had  something  to  do  with  it.  If  I  had 
commenced  twenty  years  ago  I  could  have  brought  it  back  a  good  deal 
quicker. 
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Mr.  Wells I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  and  in  doing  so  I  want  to 
make  a  little  explanation.  I  have  a  clay  soil,  underneath  that  is  a  hard- 
pan  and  below  that  we  have  a  sand,  and  below  that  we  have  a  quicksand. 
The  quicksand  is  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  six  and  one-half  feet.  The 
water,  it  seems,  will  not  go  through  this  clay  and  sand  or  hard-pan,  and  the 
•clay  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  must  be  tilled  to  produce  a  crop.  My 
method  has  been  to  tile  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty-six  inches.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  go  deeper  than  that  on  account  of  the  hard-pan  being  so  hard,  and 
over  the  top  to  relieve  the  tenacity  of  the  clay  I  have  put  on  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  sand  in  a  section  of  it.  This  I  stir  through  it  the  best  I  can. 
This  is  my  first  experience  with  it.  It  is  soil  that  at  present  will  not  take 
clover.  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  through  the  hard-pan 
and  let  the  drain  drop  into  the  quicksand,  which  would  be  the  nearest  out- 
let; and  if  I  continue  to  put  sand  on  this  stiff  clay  witll  that  relieve  it? 

Mr.  Phelps:  I  believe  that  I  would  just  tile  the  depth  that  he  is 
tiling  now  and  every  few  rods  I  would  drop  down  to  the  quicksand  and 
give  the  water  an  opportunity  to  go  down  to  it,  down  into  the  sand.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  be  just  as  good  a  drain  as  to  dig  to  the  quicksand. 
Say  every  six  or  ten  rods  dig  down  to  the  quicksand  and  place  tile. 

President'Agee :  I  see  Director  Thorne,  of  our  Experiment  Station, 
in  the  room.    We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Director  Thorne:  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  qualified,  but  I  should  endorse,  however,  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  last  speaker,  to  dig  through  into  the  quicksand 
and  let  the  water  down.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  suggestions  that 
would  be  proper. 

Question:  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  water  in  the  quicksand 
that  would  let  the  water  come  down,  the  surface  water? 

Director  Thome :    It  has  been  tried  and  proved  by  experience. 

Mr.  Dickey :  I  don't  want  this  question  to  get  us  off  the  track.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  answer  it  satisfactorily  to  my  own  mind,  and  the  rest  of  you 
can  agree  or  not,  as  you  choose.  It  is  the  question  Mr.  Phelps  discussed. 
We  all  believe  we  should  tile  with  this  hard  subsoil  underneath,  and  in 
my  lands,  where  I  have  unlimited  means,  I  would  have  an  engineer  lay 
tiles  systematically  with  as  little  fall  as  possible,  and  then  in  this  season 
of  drouth  close  the  lower  ends  and  let  the  windpump  in  at  the  upper  ends. 

Mr.  Phelps:  I  would  say  that  the  air  passes  up  through  the  tile  drain 
and  as  the  ground  is  more  porous  since  the  water  is  out,  the  air  pasces 
up  through  the  clay  soil  and  the  soil  becomes  porous.  The  reason  I  advo- 
cated laying  the  tile  deep  was  to  deepen  the  soil  so  the  water  can  pass  down 
into  it.  We  have  tile  drains  three  feet  deep,  and  for  three  years  the  water 
would  not  pass  into  them  through  the  heavy  clay.  We  have  put  in  a  load 
of  stone  in  the  spring  of  the.  year  and  found  the  water  standing  there, 
within  six  inches  of  the  surface. 

President  Agee:   The  discussion  has  been  very  interesting  indeed. 
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You  will  observe  by  the  program  that  we  are  to  have  Mr.  Cowdcn  with  us 
to  discuss  the  question,  *'Should  the  Ohio  Farmer,  With  the  Present 
Prospects  and  Conditions,  Keep  Sheep?"  We  have  word  from  Mr. 
Cowden  that  he  cannot  be  here  this  morning,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Derthick,  who 
has  an  address  assigned  for  tomorrow  morning,  will  now  give  us  that  ad- 
dress on  *'The  Lubin  Proposition." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Derthick  then  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 


Mr.  President  and  Oentlemcn  of  the  Convention: 

My  speech  is  not  quite  ready  yet.  I  was  upon  the  program  for  to-morrow 
and  so  my  speech  has  not  been  written,  but  I  have  set  down  a  few  points  here  con- 
cerning which  I  wish  to  speak,  along  the  line  of  the  topic  assigned  me.  Perhaps 
a  word  of  introduction  may  be  in  order.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  gone  on  and  surely  feel  a  great  desire  to  increase  the  products 
of  our  farmers.  The  fact  that  the  country  seems  filled  with  produce  of  every 
description  shows  that  farmers  have  been  improving  all  their  methods.  But  while 
it  has  been  claimed  on  this  floor  this  morning  that  we  have  had  three  successive 
years  of  drouth,  we  have  gone  on  and  our  crops  have  been  good  in  almost  the 
whole  country.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  adopt  every  means  and  method  that  will  in- 
crease the  amount  per  acre,  and  yet,  friends,  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country  to-day  who  think  there  is  something  wrong  aside  from  that;  that  it  is  not 
so  much  that  our  methods  of  farming  are  not  good  as  that  there  is  something  wrong 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  If  we  see  a  stream  that  is  turbid  and  unsightly  we 
conclude  that  something  is  the  matter,  but  we  do  not  undertake  to  reclaim  and 
purify  the  stream  by  dipping  the  water  out.  The  proper  way  is  to  go  up  to  the 
source  and  see  what  is  wrong  there.  Somebody  or  something  may  be  fouling  the 
source  of  the  stream,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  clarify  it  below.  I  say  there 
are  many  people  in  this  country  to-day  who  think  that  there  is  something  wrong^ 
with  the  soil.  I  am  going  to  make  a  proposition  and  any  gentleman  in  the  room 
will  be  at  liberty  to  disprove  it  if  he  will.  That  is  this:  I  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  farmer  in  this  room  who  for  the  past  year,  at  ordinary  straight  farming, 
no  matter  how  productive  his  farm  has  been,  there  is  not  a  farmer  here  who  has 
made  satisfactory  progress.  I  do  not  mean  those  who  are  within  the  shadow  of 
this  city,  so  that  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  market  here  at  your  door.  We 
are  not  all  near  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati  or  Columbus  or  any  other  city.  Some  of 
us  are  remote  from  such  markets  and  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  more  substantial 
products  of  the  farm.  And  I  insist,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the 
room  who  has  made  money  this  year,  no  matter  what  his  crop  is.  Now,  I  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this,  because  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  representatives  of  this 
great  people  a§  they  stood  together  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made 
such  a  report  there  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  agricuhure  was  de- 
pressed. Something  was  the  matter  that  farmers  were  not  making  money  in  any 
necessary  degree;  that  agriculture  was  running  down. 

Well,  now,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  Mr.    of  Missouri  just 

a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  setting  forth  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  depressed,  and  it  was  received 
with  such  universal  consent  that  Congress  passed  it  unanimously.  They  con- 
ceded this  to  be  true,  and  they  charged  an  important  committee  of  Congress  to  in- 
quire why  it  was  depressed  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.    So  I  insist  that  agricultural 
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depression  is  conceded.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Governor  of  the  great  state  of 
Ohio  seemed  for  almost  the  first  time  to  notice  agriculture  and  speak  of  its  great 
importance.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  united  product  of  this  country  in 
agriculture  is  something  over  four  million  dollars  each  year,  a  sum  away  beyond 
our  power  of  comprehension,  and  it  underlies  every  other  interest?  As  this  great 
product,  this  princely  annual  heritage  to  the  people  of  this  country,  as  it  leaves  the 
tiller's  hands,  sustains  in  its  way  every  other  interest,  all  other  interests  depend 
upon  it,  so  that  we  will  agree  that  it  is  worth  looking  after. 

The  committee  selected  to  solve  this  question,  entered  at  once  upon  its  duties^ 
and  it  began  to  summon  prominent  farmers  from  all  over  this  country,  men  who 
had  been  leading  in  agricultural  lines,  inviting  them  to  come  down  to  Washington 
and  say  what  they  thought  was  the  matter  with  agriculture,  and  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  And  men  from  all  over  the  United  States  went  down  there  in  response 
to  that  invitation,  and,  strangely  enough,  they  did  not  agree.  Some  thought  it  was 
adulteration  of  food,  others  the  tariff,  some  the  silver  question  and  others  over- 
production. Well  now,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  your  attention  to  anything  except 
one  proposition. 

Mr.  David  Lubin  of  California  who  was  raising  wheat  on  a  thousand  acres  of 
land  and  who  was  an  importer  of  goods  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  was  competent  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  and  he  was  invited  to  come 
down  to  Washington  and  appear  before  the  committee,  which  he  did,  and  when 
asked  the  question  concerning  the  depression  of  agriculture,  he  immediately  said, 
"Gentlemen,  k  is  the  unequal,  onesided  and  unjust  protective  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican tariff." 

Now,  I  trust  that  nobody  will  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Lubin  is  a  free 
trader.  He  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  that.  He  simply  states  it  as  an  ab- 
stract proposition  that  it  is  the  unequal  system  of  the  tariff,  and  he  says  the  time 
has  come  in  this  country  when  we  should  all  be  free  trade  or  all  protection.  He 
almost  seemed  to  catch  an  inspiration  from  President  Lincoln's  declaration  that 
the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  we  should  be  all  slave  or  all  free.  He  saya 
we  must  be  all  free  trade  or  all  protection.  He  says  that  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment to-day  is  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  for  several  years  protection 
Inasmuch  as  that  is  true  it  should  be  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  interests 
in  this  country  and  that  there  should  be  no  class  that  is  not  favored  and  that  does 
not  receive  advantage  from  that  protective  system.  He  says  this  is  not  true  now, 
but  while  this  protection  exists  at  all  it  should  be  perfectly  balanced;  the  wheel 
should  run  steadily,  but  it  is  now  a  load  and  goes  around  with  a  jerk,  and  the 
farmers  have  the  little  end  of  it. 

Now,  if  you  are  disposed  to  dispute  that,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  gentle- 
men rise  and  suggest  any  single  agricultural  staple  product  in  this  country  that 
would  be  benefited  in  any  material  way  by  protection  in  New  York  harbor.  Do 
any  ol  you  think  that  a  dollar  per  bushel  even  of  protection  in  New  York  harbor, 
would  raise  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country?  Would  it  corn?  I  would  say  no. 
Why?  Because  we  do  not  import  those  products.  We  have  a  surplus  here;  we 
have  them  to  sell.  There  is  none  coming  in  and  no  country  in  the  civilized  world 
will  bring  wheat  to  a  country  where  it  is  already  a  drug,  with  three  thousand 
miles  between  them,  and  then  pay  the  protective  tariff,  so  that  in  our  time  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  New  York  harbor  would  not  benefit  us  at  all.  Mr.  Lubin  of  course 
does  not  include  truck  farmingr.  but  he  is  talking  about  the  staple  products,  and  a 
staple  product  I  take  it  is  something  that  we  have  for  export  so  that  there  is  no  ex- 
pectation of  any  of  these  products  coming  to  our  shores. 

Brother  T.  R.  Smith,  as  I  understand  it.  was  to  be  here  to  discuss  this  paper, 
but  Brother  Ellis  will  lead  in  this  discussion  and  I  hope  that  every  gentleman  here 
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will  con&tilute  himself  a  commiUee  to  notice  any  impractical  feature  in  this  propo- 
sition and  be  ready  to  pwat  it  out  Of  course  it  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  of  this  country  that  the  farmer  is  protected  in  equal  measure 
with  every  other  interest  in  tliat  it  would  bring  a  great  army  of  consumers  to  our 
<doors  to  eat  cnir  staple  products,  and  the  theory  has  been  that  if  the  manufacturing 
interests  can  be  so  developed,  that  it  would  necessitate  a  sufficient  number  of  our 
ibreign  friends  coming  here  to  work  in  their  shops  to  require  all  our  surplus,  then 
the  question  would  be  solved  and  the  farmer  would  be  protected.  Mr.  Lubin  shows 
that  this  is  faulty  in  so  far  as  past  experience  is  concerned,  at  least.  I  will  point 
out  this  illustration  briefly;  Suppose  thai  a  manufacturer  established  his  plant 
iwithin  a  half  mile  of  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Jones'  farm,  and  manufactures  agricultm-al 
implements  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  a  thousand  or  five  hundred  employes  worked 
at  the  factory  making  agricultural  implements,  and  I  wanted  to  buy  a  binder  and 
;I  asked  him  the  price  of  it.  Whal  price  is  h?  It  is  the  price  in  the  market  closed 
against  the  world.  No  man  can  bring  a  twine  binder  to  this  country  from  any 
country  under  heaven  without  laying  down  (he  protective  tariff  fee  at  New  York 
Jiarbor.  Now,  I  want  to  buy  a  plow  or  a  harrow  or  riding  cultivator  or  in  fact 
»lhe  whole  line  of  agricultural  implements  and  I  buy  them  of  my  neighbor.  I  am 
/looking  forward  to  the  time  when  Ins  employes  will  buy  my  produce.  I  buy  the 
whole  line  of  him  and  at  his  prices,  which  ate  gauged  for  the  United  States,  and  in 
a  market  closed  against  the  world  kept  for  my  mantrfactnring  friend.  Now,  after 
I  am  supplied,  and  my  crops  are  ready  for  consumption,  oxxt  manufacturing  friend 
•comes  to  my  farm  and  says,  **I  want  to  buy  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  for  my 
^employes."  Now,  gentlemen,  rf  ever  the  protective  tariff  is  to  benefit  me  it  is  now. 
Here  is  the  army  of  consumers;  here  is  the  wheat.  Do  I  tell  him  what  he  will  pay 
'for  the  wheat?  No.  I  ask  him  what  he  will  give  for  the  wheat.  He  camiot  tell  me 
'then  and  there,  but  he  takes  the  paper  and  looks  at  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liver- 
pool; and  is  that  the  price  he  pays  me  for  it?  No.  If  90,  it  would  perhaps  not 
■be  so  bad.  The  price  be  pays  me  is  the  price  it  s^s  for  in  Liverpool  less  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  Liverpool.  That  is  the  prrre  he  gives  me  for  my  wheat,  al- 
"though  it  is  not  going  to  Liverpool  at  all,  but  fs  going  to  be  eaten  witfrin  a  half  mile 
of  my  farm.  I  have  bought  ev?T3rthing  1  needed  in  a  nianufacttrring  fine  m  a  pro- 
tected market,  and  I  have  sold  my  wares  in  a  -market  that  w  open  to  the  pamper 
labor  of  the  world,  and  to  whith  every  country  has  ready  access,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  without  any  protectrve  tariff. 

Mr.  Lubin  says  that  this  condition  of  things  cannot  go  on.  I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  will  dispute  the  statement  that  the  amount  of  wheat  that  we  export  sets 
?the  price  on  all  of  the  wheat  produced  in  this  country.  I  have  a  letter  that  was 
written  by  Mr.  George  S.  Stone,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Chicago  board  of  trade, 
;  in  which  he  says  that  no  man  will  ever  pay  a  cent  more  per  bushel  for  wheat  than 
the  export  price.  What  is  the  ej^port  price?  The  price  in  Liverpool  less  the  cost 
.  of  transportation,  and  if  you  have  been  upon  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  you  have 
noticed  that  all  of  the  affairs  on  that  floor  are  dominated  by  the  cablegrams  that 
continually  arrive  from  Liverpool. 

This  has  been  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country  for  a  ^reat  many  years 
and  agriculture  in  this  country  in  recent  years  has  been  prospering.  What  has 
brought  about  the  change?  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  I  am  prophe^ing 
gloom  and  despair  and  failure  and  mki  to  agriculture,  but  I  do  say,  and  you  will  all 
agree  that  there  is  something  wrong.  We  are  not  getting  that  reward  for  our 
labor  that  we  merit  and  that  the  importance  of  our  vocation  demands.  Mr.  Lubin 
says  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  in  the  condition  of  things  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  and  that  this  change  is  to  be  permanent — ^that  it  has  come 
to  stay.   He  insists  that  until  within  very  recent  years  the  United  States  led  the 
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world  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements,  and  that  so  long  as  that  was  true  we 
could  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  of  the  world;  that  so  long 
as  that  pauper  labor  was  spading  the  wheat  ground  by  hand  and  reaping  it  with  the 
sickel  and  performing  all  the  labor  by  the  most  laborious,  slow  and  expensive 
process  by  hand,  that  the  man  who  was  riding  the  twine  binder  and  the  sulky  plow 
and  all  the  modern  implements,  could  compete  with  that  labor,  although  he  could 
be  hired  for  eight  cents  a  day.  But  he  says  that  our  manufacturing  friends  have 
shown  the  disposition  that  England  has  shown  in  recent  years,  to  furnish  cheap  food 
for  the  people.  England  has  seemed  to  feel  that  if  she  is  to  demand  and  command 
in  this  world,  as  she  seems  bound  to  do,  she  must  have  two  things:  cheap  raw 
material  and  cheap  food,  and  she  has  set  about  to  get  cheap  food  with  a  great 
•deal  of  vigor.  She  has  been  over  to  the  United  States;  she  has  copied  our 
.manufacture  and  has  set  in  motion,  larger  fhan  ever,  agricultural  implements  and 
appliances;  and  when  her  armies  have  marched  in  recent  years  to  conquest  they 
have  been  followed  closely  by  a  tram  of  agricultural  implements;  and  when  the 
people  were  subdued  and  practically  under  her  dominion  then  she  placed  agri- 
cultural implements  in  their  hands  and  set  them  to  raising  wheat  for  the  em- 
ployes in  her  shops.  He  says  that  the  whole  condition  is  changed;  that  the  time 
is  past  and  gone  forever  when  upon  our  high  priced  land  and  with  our  high  priced 
labor  we  can  successfully  compete  with  men  who  are  working  over  there  for  eight 
cents  a  day.  The  whole  condition  is  changed,  and  the  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
well  made. 

Now  this  in  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  is  Mr.  Lubin's  picoposition.  He  says 
what  you  may  have  already  inferred^  that  every  other  intei;est  aside  from  agriculture 
in  this  country,  shares  in  the  advantage  of  the  p.rotective  taciflP,  but  that  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case  the  farmer  does  not.  The  manufacturer  who  is  making  twine 
binders,  if  he  goes  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  has  to  pay  a  protective  tariff  on  his 
clothes  because  cloth  is  protected,  but  when  he  sells  a  1>inder  he  gets  it  right  back 
again. 

I  have  fri^de  who  are  working  in  a  chair  factory  in  this  country  and  they 
have  been  wovkUig  fcM-  high  wagifts.  Nobody  can  briag  a  chair  to  this  country 
iinUsa  h«  pays  tb«  tariff,  and  the  men  working  in  that  factojry  when  they  buy  a 
suit  of  cknthts  tove  to  p<^  aA  advanced  price,  but  they  get  it  jright  back  in  their 
waged.  And  90  it  is  in  ail  lines»  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  all  of  our  salaried 
people.  Their  pay  was  all  adjiustedat  a  time  when  agricultural  products  were  more 
pf<Qfitable  and  it  has  renudned  at  the  same  place.  For  example  a  man  may  have 
bee*  reeeivtns  five  thotMand  doUars  salary  when  we  wese  getting  a  dollar  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  b«t  whUe  wheat  has  steadily  gone  down>  all  these  other  expenses  have 
remataed  just  the  same. 

Now,  they  ask  Mr.  Ltibiii>  what-  are  you  going  to  do?  Why  don't  yoa  cut 
down  your  area,  raise  less,  and  then  you  wilt  soWe  the  problem?  And  I  confess 
to  you,  friends,  that  ifeit  is  right.  If  yo»  have  a  commuiiity  in  which  five  hundred 
bu9hel9  only  of  wheat  is  needed,  and  you  have  no  chance  of  getftin^  out  and  have 
one  thotnjand  bushels^  there  to  sell,  what  are  you  gom^  to  do?  We  cannot  dictate 
prices,  but  if  we  would  cut  down  onr  area  and  prodnee  just  the  amomit  oi  wh«at 
that  is  needed  in  this  country,  then  a  protective  tariff  at  New  York  ha«bor  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Why  not  do  it?  That  is  an  eaey  thing  to  do.  Mr. 
Lubin  says  that  would  be  national  suicide,  and  he  tells  ue  why.  We  a»e  ini{>orting 
into  this  country  about  nine  hundred  million  d'oHars*  worth  of  goods  each  year, 
manufactured  abroad.  What  are  you  going  to  use  to  pay  for  those  goods? 
What  does  England  want  for  the  things  we  buy  of  her?  Does  she  want  twine 
binders?  No,  she  makes  twine  binders  at  a  price  that  we  cannot  sell  her  man- 
ufactures of  any  description.   What  does  she  want?  Agricultural  products  only 
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or  else  the  gold.  Can  we  pay  her  for  this  nine  hundred  million  dollars  of  importv 
with  gold?.  Everybody  says  no.  It  is  almost  ruinous  to  us  to-day  to  furnish  llu 
gold  that  must  go  abroad  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds>  and  are  you  gomg 
to  add  this  nine  hundred  million  dollars  necessity  to  it?  No.  What  will  you  do? 
Pay  it  with  agricultural  staple  products,  and  if  you  cut  down  the  area  of  production 
that  means  national  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Somethmg  must  be  done.  Agriculture 
is  going  down  and  there  is  no  use  denying  what  Mr.  Lubin  says  on  this  line,  that  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  benefit  the  farmer  with  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Lubin  here  suggests  a  remedy  which  has  come  to  be  talked  of  as  "The 
Lubin  Proposition"  and  that  is  a  bounty  on  agricultural  exports,  that  is,  on  staple 
products.  He  proposes  that  the  government  pay  a  bounty,  some  reasonable 
bounty,  upon  that  portion  of  our  staple  products  that  go  abroad;  that  is  to  say, 
the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1892  was  about  six  hundred  million 
bushels.  Two  hundred  million  bushels  of  that  was  surplus,  or  rather,  we  exported 
it.  What  would  be  the  result  under  Mr.  Lubin's  proposition  supposing  that  ihip 
bounty  was  five  cents  per  bushel?  The  farmers  would  get  five  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  two  hundred  million  bushels,  amounting  to  ten  million  dollars.  It  is  not  ? 
bounty  on  production,  like  the  sugar  bounty.  How  much  would  the  farmer  ge# 
out  of  it?  He  insists  that  he  would  get  thirty  million  dollars  because  if  the  govern 
ment  were  to  pay  five  cents  on  wheat,  when  the  manufacturer  came  and  wanted  to 
buy  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  do  you  suppose  he  would  pay  the  Liverpool  price 
less  the  price  of  transportation,  for  wheat  to  be  eaten  within  the  shadow  of  my 
farm?  Woiild  I  sell  him  my  wheat?  No.  If  a  man  down  here  were  paying  fou, 
cents  for  hogs  to-day  and  a  man  up  there  four  and  a  quarter,  how  many  hogs  woula 
the  first  man  get?  Remember  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  regulates  the  price 
of  wheat  for  the  world.  So.  if  my  manufacturing  friend  wanted  a  thousand  bushelj 
of  wheat  for  his  employes  he  must  lay  down  the  five  cents  that  the  government  payk 
as  a  bounty  if  it  goes  to  England. 

Under  Mr.  Lubin's  proposition  it  would  not  be  an  expensive  thing  for  the 
government  to  do,  and  under  this  proposition  our  friends  who  are  engaged  in  other 
vocations  in  life  would  contribute  somewhat  to  this  protective  system.  A  bounty 
of  five  cents  per  bushel  would  raise  the  price  not  only  on  the  exported  product,  but 
also  on  that  which  is  consumed  at  home.  And  he  says  it  would  be  fair  and  that  our 
friends  upon  the  other  side,  the  salaried  men,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  and  others 
who  are  getting  prices  not  adjusted  to  agricultural  prices,  can  well  afford  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  close,  because  I  apprehend  there  is  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  desire  to  discuss  this  question,  but  I  want  to  add  a  word  of  caution.  I 
insist  that  Mr.  Lubin's  proposition  is  very  ingenious.  Some  of  the  points  that 
he  makes  seem  to  me  to  be  well  taken  and  hard  to  contradict.  I  realize,  aftet* 
considerable  thought  upon  the  matter,  that  there  are  impractical  features  con- 
nected with  it.  There  seems  to  be  some  well  grounded  objection,  but  so  far  as 
I  have  noticed  they  have  not  been  advanced.  They  are  something  like  this:  My 
free  trade  friends  will  say  if  you  will  inaugurate  a  system  of  pure  free  trade  in  this 
country  that  that  will  solve  the  problem  and  be  much  better  than  Mr.  Lubin's  propo- 
sition. But  gentlemen,  that  is  no  response  or  reply  to  Mr.  Lubin.  He  does  not 
say  it  would  not.  My  free  trade  friend  must  admit  that  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect anybody  we  ought  to  protect  all.  Do  not  say  that  free  trade  would  be  better. 
He  assumes  that  the  present  policy  of  the  government  is  protective  and  inasmuch 
as  it  is  so.  it  should  go  all  the  way  around. 

Here  is  another  valid  objection  that  will  be  hard  to  answer,  and  yet  it  has  no 
force  in  my  opinion:  Mr.  Lubin,  granting  that  your  proposition  be  true  and  that 
the  farmers  should  receive  all  of  this  protective  tariff  that  is  accumulated  in  New 
York  harbor  and  which  goes  to  W^ashington  to  pay  current  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  bonds  themselves,  if  you  give  it 
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Wk  to  the  farmers  where  will  you  get  anything  to  pay  your  running  expenses? 
That  is  a  serious  question.  We  elect  Congressmen  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
government,  and  just  because  in  the  past  it  has  been  an  easy  thing  for  tiiC.  ; 
steal  that  from  the  farmers,  it  is  no  argument  that  they  should  keep  on  douig  .i. 
You  give  a  man  five  dollars  to-day  and  five  dollars  next  year  and  so  on  right  along 
for  eleven  years,  and  if  when  the  twelfth  year  comes  around  he  don't  get  his  five 
dollars  he  will  call  you  to  an  account,  and  forget  the  fifty-five  dollars  that  you 
have  made  him  a  present  of.  Now,  Mr.  Lubin  says  that  all  of  the  other  interests 
have  been  stealing  this  tremendous  amount,  that  has  been  required  to  run  the 
government,  from  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  they  propose  to  stop  it.  Now. 
do  not  urge  free  trade  as  an  objection  to  the  proposition;  do  not  urge  that  you 
would  not  know  where  to  get  the  money,  because  he  does  not.  Think  of  some 
valid  objection.  Think  of  some  staple  product  that  any  gentleman  here  can  sug- 
gest upon  which  a  protective  tariflF  would  yield  an  important  revenue  to  the  farmer 
41  any  such  degree  as  a  protective  tariflF  on  the  twine  binder  benefits  the  manu- 
acturers  thereof. 

President  Agee:  This  question  could  hardly  be  presented  in  a  more 
nteresting  way.  Let  me  emphasize  one  thing  and  that  is  that  we  are  not 
*iiscussing  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade.  It  is  only  that  of 
bounty.  In  the  discussion,  then,  we  will  keep  clear  of  that  which  we 
ihould  not  discuss  and  which  does  not  come  up  in  thie  question.  The 
^uestion  before  us  is  the  question  of  bounty  upon  agricultural  products. 
This  will  help  to  keep  the  atmosphere  clear,  you  know.  (Laughter.)  In 
he  absence  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  of  Delaware,  who  was  to  speak  upon  this 
subject,  I  have  asked  Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis:  Lhave  given  some  thought  to  Mr.  Lubin's  proposi- 
tion and  have  read  his  published  articles  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  tried 
*o  follow  Brother  Derthick  in  his  remarks.  I  take  it  that  up  to  within 
'he  last  eight  minutes  of  his  talk  he  was  not  giving  Lubin  especially,  but 
Jerthick  (laughter),  and  I  want  to  underscore  it.  I  believe  every  word 
of  it.  There  are  men  in  this  house  who  have  heard  me  say  that  no  tariff 
that  this  government  ever  had  ever  put  one  dollar  into  my  pocket.  The 
products  that  I  sell,  as  a  rule,  are  pork  and  wheat,  and  how  can  protection 
help  me?  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  keep  it  away  just  that  far  from  our  political  prejudices.  I  looked 
around  over  the  house  and  I  could  see  (for  I  know  several  persons  here), 
the  faces  of  those  who  endorsed  what  Brother  Derthick  said,  and  those 
who  opposed  his  theory,  and  they  looked  very  different.  I  could  see  a 
different  expression.  Some  were  just  throwing  it  off  as  if  to  say,  "Bosh, 
there  is  nothing  in  that."  Now,  I  tell  you  there  is  "lots"  in  it  with 
%mers. 

A  Delegate :    "Millions  in  it." 

Mr.  Ellis:  We  have  importation  of  manufactured  products  from  the 
old  country  away  up  in  the  milfions,  and  this  the  farmers  have  to  pay; 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  exports  come  from  the  farmers,  eighty  cents  out  of 
wry  dollar  to  balance  up  these  imports  come  from  the  farmers.  The 
question  all  the  time  with  me  has  been  the  one  that  Brother  Derthick  urged 
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in  his  last  proposition.  This  government  costs  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  without  running  our  legislature  when  it  does  not  meet. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  this  money  has  got  to  be  raided,  and  it  has  got  to  be 
raised  from  somewhere  where  weahh  is  created,  aod  istduatry  is  the  oaly 
thing  that  creates  wealth.  Now,  stipposc  that  we  wouid  ask  t*i6  govern- 
nicnl  to  hand  over  to  us  farmers  on  our  wh^  we  sell,  and  our  pork  and 
beef,  then  the  farmer  would  get  some  advantage  of  the  protective  tariff. 
Suppose  that  the  government  pay  back  to  the  producers  of  the  staple 
products— 4or  we  have  got  to  feed  our  gireai  ckaea,  then  we  have  got 
to  feed  the  great,  densely  poptilated  dities  of  the  old  wori<J,  for  they  Iwive 
got  to  get  a  great  part  of  their  supply  from  America — ^supposing  Hiat  they 
pay  back  to  us  all  they  get  from  the  meagre  exports  of  manufactured 
products,  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  eighty  per  cent,  comes  from  the 
farmer  and  that  leaves  twenty  per  cent,  to  come  from  all  other  sources — 
suppose  that  they  have  to  ^y  us  out  of  a  duty  ratsed  on  the  twenty  per 
cent  of  exports  a  bounty  oa  this  eighty  per  cent  that  comes  from  the 
farmerS)  where  under  heavens  will  they  get  it?  How  will  they  get  enough 
to  run  tine  goveriuneut? 

Now  theft,  thct  rmoiffes  tlBclf  into  ikis :  I  lKlie¥e  every  pokit  tbajfc 
Bradjuer  DerdMck  made,  dear  thrMgh.  The  orA^  qMesfeton  t«,  how  aive 
you  goiftg  to  do  it?  I  'doo't  kaovr  how  we  cm  AdfUit  it.  I  fadieve  the 
wisdoiB  afld  the  stttesiiiianBhip  of  thk  comntry,  it  it  would  take  iteeli  oitt 
of  the  incrustation  af  p«tfty  :poMk«,  I  hcdieve  there  «ni|ght  be  Mine  imim 
deriaed  by  wWch  the  ioduBliies  of  «hM  ORMiatry  night  be  relieved  of  this 
terrihle  thing.  The  fta»vemiiieat  cmaat  ran  forever  wiA  agri^ndtuKe 
down  at  the  bed.  Agrioultiure  is  the  teste  iadtiotty  of  the  «miM,  »d  the 
outlook  lor  business  poospenty  wUi  afrieutom  (low,  is  Mil  ho^ut.  it 
cannot  c<sme.  Fanners  htv«  fotte  oohm  tifi  on  jl  hcHter  fOiHnf  bagis  4km 
we  have  been  for  the  faM  ti^  or  Chme  years.  I  heaiidl  a  iveH  oducaned 
nnti  say  last  Friday,  nt  an  iMtifettte  I  attended  in  tiie  aorthem  purt  of  the 
stale,  ""Tbereis  notaiamacrntbMcannifluty^j^  lam acqnaititsd  wMi 
all  of  them,  that  has  Mdt  exftmtem  aod  aHoined  Wrotdf  a  Ma^re 
piMAce  per  day  ior  his  mmk"  Whai:  is  baacMhig  of  oar  ^nai»?  The 
f anna  in  Ohio  in  ^  taet  twattty  ]wara  Ihm  ahraafccn  iiljr  per  cfmL  Thc^r 
\mikl  not  sell  for  #ity  oeots  on  tine  dollar  asMhiy  of  iht  pnat  they  wouht 
have  bfOMght  twiciiKy  yein  ago.  What  oiakat  dae  pnior  oi  asgrlhiflc? 
The  ability  to  «iake  it  If  Mr.  Uibia  km  a  fafapoMtmo  to  he|p  w»  I 
wiH  hurrah  for  Iflr.  LaUo,  hat  I  orant  to  ane  da^djght  thm«h  it  beiaar 
than  I  now  can.  We  have  got  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  thia  fO¥* 
eminent. 

Mr.  Perry,  Fratiklin  :  I  am  not  a  faraier.  I  oaed  to  be  a  htrmer  in 
the  former  part  of  my  life  when  there  waa  fiiore  money  in  it,  I  have  met 
farmers  in  fourteen  different  states,  Airing  the  la«t  year,  and  I  have  been  ia 
forty-six  different  counties  in  my  own  state.  I  wa«  forcibly  reminded  of 
what  ever>'body  else  has  said,  when  I  listened  to  the  first  speaker,  that 
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there  is  no  more  money  in  farming.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  speech,  but 
I  simply  want  to  compliment  this  audience  here  this  morning  for  the 
course  they  are  taking  just  now. 

Mr.  Hall,  Columbiana:  I  am  a  little  afraid  I  am  off  the  question^ 
**The  Lubin  Proposition,"  but  I  have  been  taking  an  agricultural  paper 
published  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  policy 
proposed  by  that  paper  for  the  farmers  of  America  is  to  cease  raising, 
these  products,  these  staple  products  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,, 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  must  necessarily  export,  when  the  price  docs- 
not  warrant  tlie  raising  them,  and  instead  of  that  raise  those  agricultural' 
products  which  the  United  States  does  consume,  that  we  are  importing- 
into  this  country,  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  raiinon  dollars 
every  year.  In  order  to  do  that  it  is  necessary,  I  believe,  that  these  pro- 
ducts have  the  same  care  that  the  government  exercises  over  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  that  a  tariff  be  placed  upon  a  foreign  competition 
imtil  they  have  been  made  so  profitable  that  people  will  leave  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  and  com  and  the  other  staple  products  and  go  to  producing 
the  products  which  do  pay. 

Director  Thorne :  There  is  one  point  in  this  connection  I  think  at- 
tention should  be  called  to,  that  is  the  history  of  this  proposition  in  relation 
to  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Germany.  If  I  am  properly  informed, 
Germany  has  been  trying  this  bounty  on  exports  for  a  number  of  years. 
Under  it  the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  that 
to-day  sugar  is  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  civilizedl 
world.  The  jyroducers  get  some  benefit  from  the  bounty,  but  the  price  ha» 
steadily  gone  down. 

Mr.  Derthick:  I  presume,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  Director 
Thome  has  raised  the  only  real  objection,  and  yet  Mr.  Lubin  has  been  toldl 
of  that  before  and  he  says  fie  cannot  conceive  a  suHicicnt  ntnnber  of  our 
people  turning  their  attention  to  wheat  to  accomplish  that  result.  Bnt 
as  far  as  Brother  Ellis'  first  objection  is  concerned,  we  would  have  to  go^ 
back  to  the  farm  to  get  the  money  to  ran  the  gtjvemment.  We  know  tWatt 
there  have  grown  up  in  this  country  vast  fortunes  and  that  while  some  off 
tliem  seem  to  be  accompBshing  some  good,  in  so  far  as  endowment  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  is  concemed  by  our  miBionaare  friearfs,  we  feel  aiF 
though  these  great  fortunes  were  not  sharing  in  tfce  burden  of  public 
expenses  to  such  a  gjeat  extent  as  they  ought;  and  the  owners  of  those 
fortunes  die  occasicwially,  and  somebody  has  thought  of  the  idea  of  taxing; 
inheritances,  where  people  who  have  never  earned  anything  suddenly  ac- 
quire great  wealth ;  and  I  would  go  there.  Brother  E3fis,  for  some  of  the 
expenses  of  running  the  government. 

Now,  our  friend  here  stands  up  and  says  that  we  reduce  that,  that  we 
are  importing  three  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  four 
hundred  milUon  dollars  to  be  paid  in  gold ;  the  farmers  paying  bet\veen  seven 
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and  eight  hundred  million  dollars  of  this  nine  hundred  million  dollars  that 
go  abroad  to  pay  for  things  we  must  have.  So  I  think  the  question  has 
not  been  successfully  disputed  yet.  I  cautioned  the  friends  not  to  advance 
that  question  as  to  where  we  would  get  the  money.  That  is  not  a  fair 
question.  It  don't  make  any  difference  if  we  get  it.  There  should  be 
some  way  provided  to  raise  this  revenue  from  all  our  citizens.  I  would 
say  I  favor  the  protective  policy  and  always  have,  but  I  recognize  the  valid 
objection  that  Mr.  Lubin  raises. 

Mr.  Horn  I  would  be  sorry  to  see  this  discussion  close  without 
calling  Mr.  Derthick*s  attention  to  a  fact  and  having  him  answer  a  point 
that  has  not  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  question  that  Mr. 
Thome  raised,  concerning  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  old  world.  The 
Lubin  proposition  of  putting  a  bounty  upon  exports  is  not  entirely  original 
with  Mr.  Lubin,  because  there  has  been  an  experiment  of  putting  a  bounty 
upon  a  certain  class  of  productions,  for  instance,  upon  the  manufacture 
of  maple  sugar,  as  proposed  in  the  Lubin  proposition.  And  I  would  be 
sorry  to  see  this  discussion  close,  I  say,  without  hearing  from  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  result  of  the  experience  we  have  had  in  this 
matter  of  a  bounty  on  products  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Derthick :  This  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  is  entirely  unlike 
that.  The  bounty  on  sugar  was  a  bounty  for  protection  on  every  pound 
produced  and  had  entirely  a  different  object  As  I  understand  it,  the 
proposition  to  pay  a  bounty  on  sugar  was  for  the  remote  object  of  in- 
creasing the  production  of  sugar  so  that  people  in  our  own  country  might 
raise  the  sugar  consumed  here.  It  had  for  its  purpose  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  our  people  and  to  assist  the  beet  raising  industry  to  get  on  its 
feet,  but  it  was  a  costly  undertaking.  The  government  thought  if  it  would 
foster  the  industry  for  a  short  time  the  time  might  come  when  we  could 
raise  all  our  own  sugar  and  the  bounty  on  production  would  then  simply 
be  on  the  exports. 

President  Agee:  Are  not  the  plans  similar  in  effect?  What  would 
be  the  difference  in  the  results,  a  bounty  on  production  or  a  bounty  on 
exports? 

Mr.  Derthick:  This  was  what  might  be  called  an  infant  industry, 
that  is,  the  sugar  business,  and  the  idea  was  to  stimulate  it  until  we  could 
furnish  our  own  people.  It  could  not  be  carried  on  successfully  without 
protection. 

Question :  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  bounty  on  sugar,  by  way 
of  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  our  country? 

Mr.  Ellis :    It  did  not  last  long  enough  to  make  a  show. 

Mr.  Wetherhill,  Franklin:  With  regard  to  the  last  question,  the 
bounty  on  the  production  of  sugar  lasted  only  a  short  time,  yet  previous 
to  that,  for  many  years,  we  had  a  protective  tariff  on  it,  and  that  did  not 
stimulate  the  production  to  any  great  extent.  We  imported  up  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  provision,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  our  suerar. 
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Director  Thome:  In  the  fall  of  1892,  when  I  was  traveling  through 
L<Aisiana,  in  one  of  the  sections  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  I 
visited  a  large  number  of  these  industries  which  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  tl:at  business.  I  found  there  some  magnificent  establishments  which 
had  been  built  up  in  consequence  of  this  bounty,  and  they  were  producing 
Ti  very  large  quantity  of  sugar  as  a  result  of  this  bounty.  I  found  in 
one  place  a  large  number  of  workmen  employed,  and  I  asked  the  pro- 
pi  ietor  the  nationality  of  the  workmen,  and  he  answered  that  they  were 
imported  French  laborers,  and  during  the  time  of  our  visit  there  a  cargo 
of  these  imported  foreign  French  laborers  was  unloaded  on  the  docks,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  the  sugar  fields  of  Louisiana. 

And  thereupon  the  institute  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.  of  same  day. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Columbus,  O.,  January  14,  1896. 

President  Agee  called  the  institute  to  order  pursuant  to  adjournment 
promptly  at  2  o'clock,  and  announced  that  the  first  thing  upon  the  pro- 
gi'am  was  an  address  by  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  president  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  upon  the  subject  of  **The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the 
Forests."  Dr.  Canfield  was  introduced  and  addressed  the  convention  rs 
follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  CANFIELD.* 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  indefatigable  Secretary  to  present  in  a  very  simple 
-way,  the  practical  value  of  our  forests  aside  from  that  estimated  in  dollars  and 
<'ents;  with  some  illustrations  in  defense  of  the  general  theory  of  forestry. 

He  who  walks  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  who  reads  hislory 
in  a  many-sided  way,  listening  intently  for  every  word  of  advice  and  of  warning 
that  may  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  past,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  the  forest  has 
•done  for  man,  nor  of  what  man  has  done  and  failed  to  do  for  the  forest.  He  may 
flcnow,  as  I  know,  very  little  about  delicate  tests  of  temperature  and  moisture:  of 
the  careful  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  reboisement — such  as  successfully 
reclaiming  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  sand-dunes  in  Holland;  or  the 
•million  and  a  half  of  acres  in  the  lands  of  France,  once  only  pestilential  swamps, 
but  now  covered  with  maritime  pine;  or  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres  of  dunes 
in  southwestern  France,  once  gleaming  sand,  but  now  a  huge  forest.  He  may  not 
tinderstand,  as  I  do  not,  electrical  phenomena,  and  their  modification  by  wood- 
land. But  he  does  know  that  in  all  history  the  plainsmen  have  sooner  or  later 
been  subject  to  the  mountaineers;  that  those  who  stripped  the  East  of  its  timber 
fell  into  ignominious  oblivion;  and  that  out  of  the  German  forests  came  the  Teu- 
tonic children — for  they  were  nothing  but  children — who  shattered  the  empire  and 
legions  of  Rome,  and  made  the  civilization  of  to-day  both  a  possibility  and  a  •^ost 
marvelous  fact! 


<•  Presented  by  request. 
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If  what  I  wish  to  say  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  stately  discourse  needing  a 
text,  I  should  speak  from  the  ^rords  of  Hunrboldt:  "Men  in  all  lands  and  climates 
seem  determined  to  bring  uf  on  figure  gcattaxmas  two  calamities  at  once — a  want 
of  fuel  and  a  scarcity  of  water."  Or  1  siioukl  sdect  a  panagraph  from  Champol- 
lion,  who  in  writing  of  the  great  Sahasa.  said:  "The  band  o£  man  produced  this 
desert  and  every  other  desert  on  the  face  of  this  earth."  Or  I  would  use  a  beau- 
tiful figure  which  I  once  heard:  "Earth  was  an  Eden  once — our  sins  against  the 
world  of  plants  have  brougtit  on  U6  all  our  misery;  the  burning  sun  of  the  desert 
is  the  flaming  sword  b«rv¥«cn  us  and  Pirocfwe."  Ev«n  Mkering  with  myself 
that  these  are  extceme  stateMents,  you  catMiott  ^tite  the  gmtal  character  of  this 
paper;  nor  the  poeitiofi  wbwh  I  oceupy  kt  utapvct  tm  thtf*  great  qinestioA,  sa- 
fraught  with  interest  to  us  all,  so  terrible  ia  the  penalties  which  are  threatened 
cither  ignorance  or  indolence. 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  of  the  relations  of  the  forest  to  moisture?  What  is 
the  practical  value  of  timber,  aside  from  the  market  value  in  actual  use? 

There  are  certain  general  conditions  of  all  soils  in  relation  to  moisture.  First, 
there  is  the  impervious  soil,  oflF  which  water  runs  about  as  readily  as  though  it  were 
the  best  canvas  or  rubber  cloth.  Such  are  heavy  clays,  and  very  much  of  Western 
prairie  until  it  is  broken — thioagtr  ia-  this  casflr  the  water  is  turned  by  the  closely- 
woven  sod-fibers,  rather  than  by  any  quality  of  the  soil  itself.  Then  there  is  the 
pervious  soil  ■n^cwiairft  suft9oil**-flmdy  loam,  with  underlying  clay.  In  this 
case  the  wato*  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  soii^  bst  ia  held,  by  the  subsoil^  fomiing 
pocket  sfougfis,  **wet  spots,"  as  our  farmers  calT  them,  swafcs,  and  even  the 
larger  swamp  of  morass.  Again,  weftave  soils  tfttrt  are  pervious  througtioot,  with 
almost  no  power  of  retaining  moistare — so  little,  in  fact,  tftat  tfwry  ttme  it  sprinkles  - 
here  the  Chinese  have  to  put  on  rabbers! — ^this  washes  daunt  od  a  hillnde  almost 
as  readily  as  the  water  iiseli.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Mfiber  of  t^Nese  soil»  of 
themselves  can  be  considered  desirable  factors  in  the  well-being  of  any  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  first,  we  have  moisture  unequally  distributed;  falling  in  tor- 
rents, only  to  rush  away  in  torrents,  bringing  destruction  and  death  as  it  comes,, 
and  leaving  an  arid  cDanar;,  ^tiaked  and  bailing  desert;  aHer  itdas  all-too-speedily 
gone.  The  second  breeds  malaria  everywhere,  poisons  both  food  and  drink  with 
its  stagnancy,  and  »  tHre  parent-  of  krrev  ami  pesfi^cmcv:  Tfte  tftM  has  no  pledge 
for  the  husbandman,  and  is  as  nntvktmn  ai«4  fiekle  as  the  sand'  erf  tfte  shihinfir 
desert. 

Now  what  can  tim^r  <lo  for  sttch  soilfr?  Aiftf  in  yfAxtti  way?  We-  nwy  answer 
from  either  of  two  standpoinlB:  fronv  an  inveMipgttl^on  of  the  cha«r«ct!er,  extend  and 
services  either  of  root^  or  of  ^rtntcftess 

Regarding  tiie  first,  ftoefs,  it  is  eenwiniy  HttiKcessary  lo*  remind' tMy  au<itence- 
or  their  extent,  their  wofKlerfo4  racmfiesrtioffs.    If  in^  the  somaMrh&t  famous  sqaash 
investigfation,  a  singfe  vifte^  was- fbmd  tofta^  roots-  which^  aggregafed'  flfffewi  miles 
in  length,  wHat  must  he  tmr^  e4  thosef     the  mapfb  or  of  tWt'  dtu-?   Any  one  who  • 
has  gone  throwi^  the  ainfNial  misery  of  taking  tip  tHe  kitefvew  drain,  onfy  to  find 
it  9Poppt4  witK  dense  nia>9se»     itiota  from  the  mfighhorinirappfe'tree,  wfM^  don^b- 
lesa  he  wflKHg  to-  assetrt  to  lh«  stacement  that*  itf  has  my  lesf*'  than  fhtc  htindned ' 
miles  of  flhroua  feedsfrfi.    1  dont*  neaffy  hnow  abemt  the  tititH  of  thr»— hut  T  do  • 
know  about  the  dramf  AmF  if  it  is  not  <i«iite  fhre  haffdted'  mile?  rt  eomes  dan- 
geronsty  near  iff   However  that  may  he,  a  very  KtHte  thougltt  wilf  assore  yoti- 
that  these-  rooTs  accomplish'  a*  great  work  and^  a  rery  beneftetaf  work  in*  atf  soils. 

In  the  impervious  soils  they  create  natural  water-ways:  channels  by  which 
moisture  is  carried  to  great  depths,  and  extended  over  Targe  areas.  With  a  force 
that  is  simply  resistless  they  permeate  every  cubic  foot  of  ground,  almost  every 
cubic  inch, — piercing  it  in  ten  thousand  directions,  conducting  moistare  to  points 
almost  as  destitute  of  it  heretofore  as  is  the  center  of  solid  rock.   This  forces  a 
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process  of  ^kit^alaoti  tmore  siane  and  mone  Iwtuig  tkma.  aiQFtfaing  nuui  luus  ever 
yet  dreamned  of  accomplishuis.  This  proce«6  is  true,  «lao,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, of  the  impervKMus  SMbsoil^^-^thot^  the  betteiit  ^efieade  iasgely  o«  the  deptk 
of  the  pervkms  soil  and  its  sttstaatiinc  power. 

In  the  pervious  soik,  roots  form  a  netHKroffk  of  obainuctieos  .to  ero«.ion,  hold- 
ing the  moisUure  mi  check,  k>r4«Hs«  a  sort  oi  atiolk^s^  for  lite  «oli  itself,  and  <lc- 
taining  either  natural  or  artificial  fertilizers  till  they  have  doDe  their  work.  No 
one  ever  knew  a  tim,ber-lat  to  wash  over  to  another  oian's  farxn;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  a  rare  occurrence,  e&peciaUy  in  a  hj^l  country  destitute  of  woodland,  to  fiind 
one*s  cornfield  of.  the  previous  night  spreaid  like  a  gjiaot  plaster  all  over  a  neigh- 
bor's meadow.! 

Now  what  can  be  done  for  the  soils  by  the  leaves  and  branches?  First — and. 
I  follow  the  order  which  presents  itself  to  the  unscientific  observer,  the  farmer 
himself,  for  example— the  leaves  and  other  refu«e  from  the  tree  form  a  dense  pack- 
ing, a  mass  of  decaying  v<egetable  matter,  which  both  protects  and  stimulates  all* 
natural  forces  and  qualities  of  the  earth.  Acting  like  a  huge  sponge,  it  takes  up* 
quantities  of  moisture  and  holds  it  in  direct  contact  with  impervious  soils,  soften- 
ing them,  hastening  the  process  of  disintegration  already  begiui  by  the  roots,  andl 
detaining  rainfall  that  would  ofherwise  drain  away  before  it  could  follow  the  roots 
to  their  fibrous  tips.  Further,  both  this  packing  and  tiae  leaves  still  on  the  trees, 
modify  the  effect  of  the  &un*s  rays  in  summer,  while  the  dead  mass  is  a  great  pro- 
tection against  the  rigors  of  more  mclement  seasons.  The  resillt  is  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  is  atmost  enough  in  and  cS  itself  to  (fha;nge  llie  nature  of  fhe  soil. 

In  the  case  of  pervious  soils,  fhe  effect  oT  shade  in  ffnmmer  and  oi  warmth  in 
winter  is  as  marked  as  under  the  conditions  first  mentioned — w^ile  even  morfc- 
than  in  impervious  soil  does  the  dead  mass  tend  to  enrich  and  give  firmness  antli 
consistency  to  what  was  before  of  somewhat  dotrtrtful  vatae;  even  wtjen  not,  as  in. 
the  huge  sand  dunes  wliich  have  been  so  successfully  treated,  a  mere  desert  waste. 

Further,  and  it  is  no  small  gain,  both  leaves  and  branches  protect  the  soil  from, 
the  violence  of  storms.  The  weight  of  faHing  water  is  gneater  than  most  of  us. 
imagine,  and  the  impiact  of  tfrC^en  water,  as  in  what  we  very  aptly  call  "a  driving 
storm,"  is  stiFI  more  forcible.  It  is  well  known  tSaat  with  some  soils  Ae  effect 
of  a  hard  rain  is  to  make  the  surface  even  more  impervious.  Light  soils,  event 
when  not  washed  away,  are  lyadfcr  bir^kgii  up,  md  afl  Tcgetatiwi  tro«%  or  fees  in- 
jured—being uprooted  by  i!he  Tectrrring  s*te4fe«  -or  pla«he«  of  t*ie  cotutnns  ol 
mowtnre.  Btit  when  iftfcse  »wJft-T«wrfkig  %*»w8  mpe  hrcktn  by  trtmk  and  bvtmdl' 
and  leaf,  Hie  tfemage,  if  amy,  is  ^fy  -iliiglift,  «nd  gencraily  Mch  «s  wiM  repunr  RmW. 
in  a  few  hours  at  farth^^. 

It  is  larg^^j  ttrt^wgtt "tftfs  frodc <m  tfifcfimt  sedU  <harii the  <(oi^s  4b  ^  mrteh^ 
fm*  tmen.  t%e  -ycttefifl  ^ct  oii  <flitna»e  is  -mff  nrnfAatik.  N«t  onAy  ««  mokHmtt 
tatned  ^km,  hm  the  ^tpper  wr  vs  Med  ¥rWk  k\m  mAMk  Imm  h&m  tdkm  up  by  iht- 
roots,  and  tlfrowfi  out  tlifmiigUi  tire  teem  liy  «t«p«r«|iiQti.  Thn  {iroeese,  IHee  aM" 
otfiers  in  nfltnns,  w  petfect  mi  its  «i«lli«Kte  «n4  r«idtes.  A  tory  pMnetkad  ^n>of  ex- 
ists in  tine  faftmv  iHit^  IVMiMiHtie  71»reMl  Ccwipiiny.  A  ce«taiii  dftgtve 
moisture  "ki      trtmwftpliei'e  ^  de^ifilite'.  IliuM|^eMtn^4ve  ©f  uiMMn  w  liitMii 

"jttst  ftglit*'— a  very  iii4Hiiinibl«  de^evVncnabN  «a  «>vreii  ^|««iity  ol  ^vtmd  some- 
twenty  per  cent,  less  revolutions  of  the  spindle  than  will  aoc«Mpfiili  tlie  MM&e  ne- 
snlts  m  dry  atr.  The  coMpMy  tried  many  mtkods  t«  bfin^  tbmt  this  tvstrit,  with- 
out snccess.  Tbe  flom  wene  dtHitpeiied.  lap^  4trfies  of  water  w«re  ran^^  rotMdl 
the  rooms,  cloths  wr«ng  -otH  in  wi#er  "wtere  h«Mig  n^ainst  the  walls— 4Kft  all  to  no* 
purpose.  Finaffiy,  a  hfi^-^it/bed  M\0w  filled  the  irindow-teats  with  plants— aiid^ 
the  work  was  donel 

The  general  temperatttre  is  rendered  more  equal.  Trees  in  and  of  themselves 
temper  both  heat  and  cold.    I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details  or  statistics  of  ex- 
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periments  in  this  direction:  but  it  has  been  proved  that  when  placed  near  a  tree, 
a  thermometer  shows  a  lower  range  of  the  mercury  in  summer  and  a  higher  range 
m  winter  than  if  the  exposure  had  been  in  open  field.  Every  one  knows  how 
gratefully  cool  the  recesses  of  a  forest  always  seem  in  summer-time;  and  nearly 
everyone  knows  that  men  work  with  perfect  comfort  for  hours  among  timber 
in  mid-winter  weather  so  cold  as  to  make  exposure  in  an  open  field  even  dangerous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  influence  extends  outside  the  timber- 
belt  as  well  as  within  it. 

The  general  effect  on  climate,  though  somewhat  complex  and  not  yet  fully 

'Understood,  is  shown  in  another  way.  The  western  continent  is  cooler  than  ihc 
eastern,  along  the  same  latitudes.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  remember  that  Philadelphia, 
Madrid,  Athens  and  Constantinople  are  substantially  on  the  same  line;  or  that 
the  same  is  true  of  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  the  most  northern  and  inhospitable 

f point  of  Labrador,  and  the  Alaskan  peninsula;  that  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  is  that  of  Cairo  and  Delhi.    Making  all  due  allowances  for  the  effects  of  that 

'rather  unknown  quantity,  the  gulf  stream,  unquestionably  the  differences  in  favor 
of  our  continent  are  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  great  central  deserts,  with  their 
arid  and  shifting  sands,  across  which  flow  air-currents  hot  as  furnace-blasts— 
their  burning  breath  penetrating  even  remote  tropics.  Something  of  the  same 
phenomenon  can  be  detected  in  following  the  isothermal  lines  within  the  United 
States.  If  you  will  trace  their  course  on  a  map  of  the  entire  Union,  you  will  fmd 
that  they  bend  and  twist  in  a  way  that  closely  follows  the  lines  of  the  great  timber- 
belts  still  remaining  within  our  domain.  I  can  only  make  this  suggestion,  leav- 
ing you  to  study  either  geographical  or  isothermal  charts;  over  which  a  most 
interesting  and  a  most  profitable  hour  may  be  spent  by  even  the  most  "unscientific** 
citizen. 

Trees,  too,  are  the  natural  home — really  the  only  home— of  birds,  arc  the  farm- 
er's chief  friend,  all  grumbling  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  scarcely  ques- 
tioned now  that  in  an  open  country  insects  which  are  elsewhere  picked  up  by  our 
feathered  constabulary,  seem  to  flourish  most  destructively.    The  case  of  Biids 

'VS.  Worms  has  not  yet  been  finally  decided;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  verdict 
will  be  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  birds;  and  that  insects,  like  the  Chinese  and  other 

♦  offensive  partisans,  must  go.    Woodland  is  needed,  to  enforce  the  decree. 

The  great  question,  however  is,  "What  can  forests  do  for  man  in  the  way  of 
affecting  the  water  supply?**  In  a  certain  sense,  all  else,  though  important,  is  sub- 
ordinate to  this.    Without  springs,  small  streams  and  rivers,  a  country  becomes 

•uninhabitable.  Man  may  artifically  accomplish  much  in  the  directions  already 
named,  without  the  help  of  timber.    Soil  may  be  broken  by  the  plowshare  and 

-pulverized  by  the  harrow,  and  perhaps  superficially  even  more  effectually  than  by  the 
spreading  roots  of  trees.  Artificial  fertilizers  may  take  the  place  of  more  natural 
processes.    Walls  and  embankments  may  protect  hillsides  from  too  rapid  erosion. 

'Shelter  for  stock  may  be  provided — is  provided — in  many  ways  aside  from  timber- 
belts.    Insects  may  be  fought  without  the  help  of  birds.    But  man  cannot  water 

•^the  earth.  Even  when  Nature  lends  him  a  helping  hand,  the  process  which  he 
somewhat  grandly  calls  irrigation  is  unsatisfactory,  costly,  and  unreliable.  Out- 
side of  this,  he  can  do  almost  nothing.  What  a  clear  picture  of  this  helplessness 
Starr  King  has  given  us: 

"Just  think  how  much  expenditure  of  mechanical  strength  is  necessary  to 
water  a  city  in  the  hot  summer  months.  What  pumping  and  tugging,  and  weari- 
some trudging  of  horses,  with  the  great  sprinklers,  over  the  tedious  payment.  But 
see  with  what  beautiful  and  noiseless  force  Nature  waters  the  cities!  The  sun 
looks  steadily  on  the  ocean,  and  its  beams  lift  lakes  of  water  into  the  air.  tossing 

<it  up  thousands  of  feet  with  their  delicate  fingers,  and  carefully  picking  every  grain 
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of  salt  from  it  before  they  let  it  go.  The  soft  outhnes  of  the  clouds  hem  in  the  vast 
weight  of  the  upper  tides  that  are  to  cool  the  globe,  and  the  winds  harness  them- 
selves as  steeds  to  these  silken  caldrons,  and  hurry  them  along  through  space,  while 
they  disburse  their  rivers  of  moisture  from  their  great  height  so  lightly  that  seldom 
a  violet  is  crushed  by  the  rudeness  with  which  the  stream  descends." 
What  then  can  the  forest  do  for  man  in  this  matter? 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  forest  is  a  great  storet 
house  of  moisture.  The  refuse,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  becomes  saturr 
ated,  and  aside  from  what  it  thus  retains  it  is,  in  connection  with  the  living  foliage, 
a  perfect  protection  against  too  rapid  evaporation.  The  phenomenon  of  a  hard 
rain  on  the  mountains  with  no  perceptible  rise  in  either  springs  or'  brooks,  and 
that  other  phenomenon  of  a  prolonged  drouth  with  no  perceptible  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  outflowing  water,  are  constantly  recurring,  and  have  this  expla* 
nation.  Leaf  and  bark  must  first  be  saturated.  Then  the  moisture  falls  gently 
down  on  the  sponge-like  mass  at  the  roots.  This  is  filled.  Then  with  the  ground 
beneath  permeated  with  roots,  and  softened  by  the  upper  deposit,  the  rainfall  is 
gathered  deep  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hillside,  to  find  its  way  out,  slow  and  clear 
and  cool,  through  the  openings  that  both  man  and  beast  know  so  well.  These  are 
fed  by  accumulations  that  would  be  almost  impossible  and  unknown  but  for  the 
forest,  and  the  process  just  briefly  described.  And  these  accumulations  are  essenr 
tial  to  the  welfare,  even  to  the  existence,  of  man.  Neither  the  accumulation  nor 
the  distribution  can  possibly  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way.  The  proof  lies 
in  the  fact  that  where  forests  wane,  all  the  conditions  of  life  change  for  the  worse; 
and  where  forests  are  wanting,  life  rapidly  degenerates  into  mere  existence. 

Do  you  ask  for  examples  or  proofs?  They  are  so  many  and  so  striking  that 
one  only  hesitates  as  to  the  choice.  The  Euphrates  once  ran  bank-full,  with  con.- 
stant  overflow,  fed  by  the  springs  and  streams  of  the  American  forest.  That 
forest  has  disappeared,  and  the  mighty  river  has  dwindled  to  a  slender  thread 
that  is  almost  lost  in  the  sands  of  its  own  bottom.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  a 
jungle  of  stunted  growth,  and  the  interior  of  the  great  geographical  basin  is 
destitute  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  river  Scamander,  which  was  navir 
gable  in  Pliny's  time,  cannot  be  found  at  all;  nor  can  the  great  cedar  forests 
which  then  covered  Mount  Ida — ^the  source  of  the  stream.  The  people  of  Dubate. 
in  New  Granada,  have  for  years  witnessed  the  steady  subsidence  of  two  lakes  near 
the  city,  as  the  timber  which  economized  and  regulated  the  streams  that  fed  these* 
basins  have  been  removed.  Several  bodies  of  water  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  ex- 
isting under  almost  precisely  similar  conditions  except  that  of  deforestation,  show 
no  change  in  their  volume.  F.ven  more  striking  has  been  the  experience  of  Nueva 
•  Valencia,  in  Venezuela.  This  city  was  founded  in  1555,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Tacarigua.  The  greed  of  man  made  haste  and  waste  with 
the  surrounding  forests,  and  when  Humboldt  visited  the  city,  in  1799,  the  lake 
shore  was  nearly  four  miles  away.  A  friend  who  spent  the  fall  of  1866  in  Venezuela 
told  me  that  under  the  influence  of  second-growth  timber  the  waters  had  again 
approached  the  town,  though  they  had  not  reached  the  old  lines.  Careful  ex- 
periments show  that  there  is  not  nearly  as  great  a  volume  of  water  in  either  the 
Oder  or  the  Elbe  as  before  the  great  tracts  of  timber  about  their  sources  had  been 
so  thoroughly  cut  over.  There  is  also  in  the  case  of  th?se  rivers  that  other  sure 
sign  of.  deforestation — ^a  sudden  rise  and  fall  after  heav^  storms,  with  disastrous 
results:  something  of  which  we  can  find  almost  no  record  in  an  earlier  day.  It 
is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  Romans  gave  to  Orleans  a  bountiful  supply 
of  water,  conducted  from  the  fountain  of  Etruvee;  but  the  fountain  cannot  be 
found  to-day.  and  nearly  all  the  streams  on  that  side  of  the  city  have  dried  up  en- 
tirely, or  have  but  a  slight  flow  during  a  fraction  of  the  year.  The  forest  has  been 
almost  entirely  removed!    But  on  the  other  side  of  Orleans,  where  there  has  been 
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•almost  no  clearing,  the  streams  are  as  they  have  been  from  time  immemorial.  The 
Durance,  a  river  of  France,  had  for  many  years  been  a  constant  menace  to  all  who 
lived  along  its  banks,  or  even  wirhki  its  ba»in.  Its  rising  vras  swift  and  disastrous, 
•and  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  realm.  But  when  the 
government  began  to  give  attention  to  forestry,  the  eiiief  timber  plantacions  were 
formed  round  the  head  of  the  Durance.  Soon  the  stream  began  to  lose  its  fright- 
ful  character,  and  even  in  the  summer  of  when  so  much  sufBering  was  caused 
by  f)oo<to,  the  river  gave  Htrie  cauee  for  anxiety;  n<M'  has  it  even  threatened  danger 
since.  The  island  of  Mauritius,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  was 
•once  a  mess  of  verdm'e,  Mled  with  springs  and  breoks  and  large  streams.  Later 
•is  was  cleared,  and'  )aid  out  in  large  sttgar  plantations.  The  streams  at  once  began 
to  shrink,  the  springs  dried  up,  and  it  was  soon  difflcuh  to  obtain  good  drinking 
water  at  all.  P\or  tHirty  years  it  was  swept*  by  f^igkvfut  epidemies,  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants  dying  in  a  singles  season.  After  a  rain  the  small  streams  became  tor- 
Tibfy  swotkn,  and  carried  devastation  and  deatfi  throughout  the  ishind.  Pardy 
•through  neg^ct  and  partly  by  dieliberate  intention,  large  tracts  of  land  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  original  eondltion;  and  ak^ady  the  beneficent  efltects  of 
the  second  growth  have  been  seen  in  a  decided  mitigation  of  all  the  evils  r«fen«d 
to.  Ascension  Island  was  once  barren,  and  no  ingenuity  ooutd  discover  water  sul- 
'ficient  even  for  the  garrison ;  the  supply  was-  brought  from  Good  Hope,  and  every 
drop  was  precimis.  But  tree-planting  was  a  necessity  fbr*  rtie  sake  of  shade;  and 
'tree-plantmg^  has  secured  an  ample  supply  of  good  water  in  this  formerly  desert 
spot. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Permit  me  to  add  one 
•more,  and'  that  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  because  it  undoubtedly  represents  the 
•experience  of  many  in  this  hall.  The  old  hillside  farm  in  Vermont,  on  which  I 
received  what  often  seems  to  be  the  best  part  of  nry  education,  was  noted  for  its 
•delicious  and  abundant  water.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  t4ie  Battenkill  river; 
a  stream  navigable  for  a  canoe-load  of  tvro-*to  my  certain  knowledge!— and  in 
which  even  seven  or  eight  could  be  saffely  carried  under  pressure— ^ot  just  the 
same  kind  of  pressure! — without  dangw  of  sandbars  or  similar  obstnictions.  It 
was  not  one  of  those  amphibious  streaips  in  which  the  bottom  frequently  comes 
tip  to  the  top  to  breatfiel  Skirting  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  a  line  of  springs,  known 
to  all  the  country  round.  There  was  the  large  "Orchard  spring^  just  soath  of 
the  highway.  Near  the  bridge  was  "Cold  spring,"  and  within  a  hundred  feet 
'distance  "Trout  spring"  and  "Middle  spring"  sent  out  waters  that  could  be  dipped 
with  a  pail  without  "rflin'."  A  hundred  rods  further  north  was  the  "Stock  spring," 
where  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  were  driven  all  winter  long.  Down  the  south  side 
of  the  farm  ran  "Chestnut-hollow  brook."  Along-  the  roadside  was  a  small  trout- 
stream,  delighting  both  eye  and  ear — aye,  and  nostril  as  well,  with  the  delicate  odor 
of  mint.  Down  through  the  center  of  the  estate  oame  "Mill  brook,"  which  never 
failed  us — leaping  to  the  wheel  of  industry  wit4i  a  song  day  after  day,  in  heat  or 
cold.  On  the  hillside,  in  the  pastures,  were  springs  so  numerous  that  they  were 
never  named.  During  this  last  summer  I  went  all  over  this  ground  again — as  not 
before  in  almost  thirty  years.  The  river  had  dwindled  away  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  springs  were  either  dry,  or  but  shallow  pools  of  tepid  water.  The 
wayside  brook  had  disappeared.  The  mill  was  idle,  nor  coufd'  it  ftnd  power  more 
than  five  months  in  the  year.  The  pastures  were  dry  and  brown.  And  the  cause 
was  perfectly  plain.  The  mountain  had  been  sold  to  charcoal-burners,  who  had 
stripped  it  of  its  verdure.  The  moist  and  sponge-like  mass  which  had  been  my 
dielight  in  many  a  summer's  ramble  had  dried  up.  had  been  burned  up.  or  had 
literally  blown  away.  The  moist  and  porous  earth  had  become  hard  and  seamed 
like  rock.  Erosion  had  laid  bare  large  ledges  of  stone.  Ravines  had  been  deep- 
ened, and  huge  patches  of  sand  and  gravel  here  and  there  in  the  meadows  once 
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watered  by  fthe  .Urpoltf,  alurwed  oniy  one  of  the  4mUFW^  effoQts  svtkdftu  rite 
^nd  jBSkd  oversow.  Had  I  cbever  iboard  ^  wos^  BOff  sead  .line  of  this  .ddacusAian, 
Uaere  couid  iuuve  been  but  ou^  -deduction  kwn  tbe  iacts  thus  j«inittUy  ibefore  mel — 
•deforestation  was  doing  its  sure  and  never^faiUog  work. 

Whether  dejK>pulatiQii  the  necQ»«ary  .mult  of  .dekwrefitatirodi  {Caanot  perhaps 
be  deterjnijaed.  Such  gseat  chaoaee  are  xaively  .wiiOHght  Jb^  a  «iii|gie  factor.  Bvt 
that  dekirestotiaa  and  di^c^ulation  ihave  tgoskt  hand  in  bwl  eancujt  be  ^iveauooed. 
Think  of  the  mighty  .peoples  '•nee  iilUx^  to  overflow  (the  vast  plai««  of  centrAl 
Asia  Minor.  These  Are  now  .trackless— ^LescJiaite.  tRecall  the  great  cities:  JBab^- 
Ion  with  iiB  palaces  and  haxi^vg  gardens;  JspaiiAn,  ev.ea  in  tke  aexenlee«th  cfintopy 
twenty *four  miles  in  ci]rounfoceii.Q(!;  'with  ^  iw»dr,ed  .and  :8ixty  loo^ms^,  lon^-iei^^ 
•colleges,  eighteen  hundred  grand  caravansaries,  nearly  three  hundied  s>^ublic  Uath«, 
and  its  streets  thronging  with  nearly  six.  imoiAred  thousand  souls;  3aygdad  the 
beautiful  and  tbe  mighty; — vdxat  are  they  aow?  Greece  has  but  .on^ttiKentieth  of 
the  population  that  once  lived  contentedly  on  her  soQ.  As  lalie  as  the  year  670 
what  is  now  Tripoli  had  a  population  of  six  million^  .of  wJbuch  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent,  remain.  Spain  retains  but  seven  per  cent,  of  her  ^grand 
forests;  and  from  Gibralter  to  the  Tagus  maintains  but  one-teath  of  her  former 
population.  So  marked  and  so  swift  "have  t>een  the  results  of  deforestation  in  the 
•okl  Castffian  monarchy,  th«t  ReiitaBdi,  the  German  histortaii,  says  ''the  political 
<leca4ence  -of  ^Spain  -is  largirfly  Anc  to  i!he  ^strueiiofi  of  the  forests."  Without 
further  flhtstra^n,  it  is  suffieiefit  h>  <ranaric  ihat  tke  ^ysicsd  -and  c^imaTic  inftnence 
of  iovests  cind  «Aie  smportanee  cff  all  <hK  pvo^ectimi  to  voodHmd  hare  stiiied  to 
vit^ofow  activity  fion^  every  civitieed  -genmicneiit  on  eaUfi.   And  we  sit  stitt 

"folded  tnmds,  justifying  'our  -ooadwet  'by  <im/tmg  m  a  truth  the  seorKful  rt- 
ma#k  oi  ihe  old  Frentih  aibbe:  "TlMre  w  a  sort  of  apecufl  providence  that  watches 
«»ver  littie  <4iMren,  .cAd  woma,  -andl^e  pec^e  of  (Tbe  Uniited  States  of  Amei^csC'M 

For  what  are  we  doin^  to-dayl  Stripping  the  country  of  Ifintfber  in  every 
direction,  wilk  atfiedldestBessaad  a  vraatefiHtMsa  of  methedsand  an  mter  iir^fferenee 
to  either  tlie  tcadttngs  lof  4ihe  past  or  the  kiwwti  vraoits  of  the  Kftune  that  seem 
madness.  Not  content  witii  sdisiying  «ur  •wa  'denuii>46,  we  are  expoiiling  lafrge 
qnantilies  ^df  lumber  rwfueh  dfaciild  MSiaia  €n  the  ttmp.  -Farmers  dlear  mofe  land 
thtm  (they  'oafB  cultivalc,  in  4he  :faoe  of  a  mateh  ^ef  cupen  prnt^lic  ^mam.  IVe  hmi 
and  t0aa^>]evd9«ra•andlo&erwiae  deflfeN^  fhouaande  of  acfes  of  vi^otis'shoots  every 
year.  PriwAe  estates  are  waated ;  ptf blic  landsiafe  idl^bed.  The  NoHfhepn  States  are 
said  to  have  a^Mt  twelve  yeam'  sapi%  of  tiadbor  vat  the  pMsant  rate  of  <!Uttin^. 
WKen  the  same  pressure  and  'eKhaufltive  psoooiAea  ace  bucKiglit  to  hear  joa  the 
South,  -the  teests  (of  itibit  ^oGfeioa  care  <«omad  m  seveiitMP  years.  Aa  equivaleat 
of  thaiisaad  aom  af  :die  ibest  Wtsconabi  ftiwber'rtend  lis  loat  tcvisiy  ynr  ito  sap- 
p^  >Iebfaaka  and  rKaiwrar  alaae.  •GAap  has  not  .a  merohaaftaAile  'walaut  isree  in  the 
StadbQ^.and'One  oi  hv  Goveraan  ^^Iffkaalk^  announces  •tbot  tvo  boodrad  yeats  will 
acaroetj  maAoe  g^Dodrthefavascs  of>thc'bat  haliicaintarr.  ITherfortat  omfi'firf  ^eiinhad 
States  for  1880  msfO^Miated  aa  almost  eaiirdiy  >4si«odiag:  laot  leas.lhaa  ten  a^KioiiB 
of  aeaes.  IWood  .is  ascd  for  hnd  where  we  ishotiMl  nae  (CqbI;  .far  ahee-fpogs.  wtese  we 
shoaid  ase  metsd;  ior  fences,  •aihere  vie  aheald  herd  or  isfnl  oar  catik,  (the 
fences  .ia  Ohio  have  Jbaen  fsaid  ^  cooipeteat  anthotitar  to  be  :wofth  more  than  all 
the  eattk);  for  teie«nif)k  and  .tdqphoae  fpcrtes,  when  the  smes  skottld  be  under 
firrottnd;  bir.cky  nnliEa,  whene  me  ahouid  nse  briok  or  staae  or  aspiialt:  «a  pulp  in 
paper,  timnetor  ggivins  m  ohcapnosa  at  <he  -evcpenBe  of  both  dnrabiiiity  smd  comfort; 
for  railroad  fencing,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  only  ito  be 
buried  in  wiater  and  burned  .in  summer-^wben  a  Uve  fence  'vroukl  rost  far  >less  and 
do  far  .better  work.  In  these. and  in  a  handrsdoilher  wtays,  all  avoidable  and  most 
of  them  inexocahle,  we  make  our  sUbstaaoe.  A  olewer  statisttdaa  9tas  estuaaled 
that  when  our  inheritaaiee  has  been  exhausted,  the  merchant  nrmrioe  of  the  workl 
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could  not  carry  us  lumber  as  fast  as  we  now  use  it.  This,  too,  remember,  is  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence;  when  we  have  a  population  of 
but  about  sixteen  to  the  square  mile.  What  will  be  our  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
next  century  if  this  recklessness  continues? 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  The  land  of  this  country  is  largely  in  private 
hands.  It  will  soon  be  entirely  so.  Our  public  domain  is  shrinking  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity.  Perhaps  it  is  already  true  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  timber- 
culture  must  be  done  by  the  owners  of  the  soil.  We  are  very  slow  to  extend  the 
powers  and  duties  of  either  the  National  Government  or  that  of  the  State.  We 
naturally  and  properly  dread  multiplying  either  national  or  state  officers.  But 
there  are  some  things  which  we  can  do  as  individuals,  and  some  things  which  we 
must  do  through  the  State. 

As  to  the  first,  I  have  already  noted  many  ways  in  which  we  may  be  more 
frugal,  and  keep  something  in  store  for  that  day  of  greater  emergency  which  is 
sure  to  come.  There  are  certain  other  directions  in  which  we  may  move  without 
waiting  for  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities.  I  mention  these  in  no  special  order, 
as  they  have  no  logical  connection;  but  as  they  have  been  jotted  down  from  time  to 
time  during  the  years  in  which  this  topic  has  urged  itself  on  my  attention. 

A  double  or  triple  row  of  trees  can  be  grown  around  a  farm  with  scarcely 
any  loss  of  land,  and  at  very  small  expense.  Such  rows  could  also  be  set  across 
a  farm  in  each  direction — possibly  so  as  to  inclose  say  each  twenty  or  forty  acres.  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  money  value  of  such  timber-belts,  either  to  the  farm  or 
in  the  lumber  market.  My  only  purpose  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  dollars  and  dollars  in  timber  that  is  not  intended  for  the  lumber  market 
A  wind-break  always  means  a  great  deal;  and  once  in  a  while,  yes,  twice  in  a  while, 
means  everything.  Nor  should  we  forget,  even  under  somewhat  more  favorable 
circumstances,  the  effects  of  a  drying  wind.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  evapor^ 
ation  under  such  air-currents  often  proceeds  even  more  rapidly  than  under  the  rays 
of  a  midsummer's  sun.  Roads  pass  from  mud  to  dust  in  a  single  day,  and  the 
soil  of  fields  disintegrates  till  it  is  like  the  sand  of  the  desert.  A  forest  renders  such 
a  condition  almost  impossible;  and  a  stiff  wind-break  will  go  very  far  towards 
mitigating  the  evil.  Nor  is  the  shelter  of  stock  to  be  overlooked.  Careful  compar- 
isons show  that  stock  that  is  kept  in  the  open  field  does  not  take 'on  flesh  nor 
growth  as  rapidly  as  that  which  is  provided  even  with  a  slight  natural  shelter. 
There  is  every  inducement,  therefore,  for  the  planting  of  such  hedge-rows. 

Second.  Much  land  that  is  now  called  waste  land  might  very  profitably  and  at 
very  slight  expense  be  given  to  timber.  When  one  remembers  that  for  forest  pur- 
poses at  least  three  hundred  trees  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  one  can  easily  see  the 
possible  results  of  time  and  patience.  The  Mennonites  of  Kansas  are  said  to  secure 
all  their  fire-wood  by  simply  thinning  their  forests  after  seven  years'  growth. 
Ten  acres  would  certainly  pay  a  good  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  the 
taxes  besides — saying  nothing  of  the  benefit  to  the  farm  in  other  ways. 

Third.  Much  land  now  overrun  by  cattle  and  not  yielding  twenty-five  dollars 
a  year  in  actual  pasturage,  would  become  valuable  if  simply  let  alone.  The  dam- 
age caused  by  cattle  is  almost  incalculable.  In  and  near  a  timber  lot  they 
trample  out  and  browse  out  that  which  if  left  to  itself  would  soon  be  worth  many 
times  their  value.  I  don't  believe  it  pays  to  browse  anything — but  a  boy!  Acres 
and  acres  have  been  redeemed  by  this  letting-alone  process,  and  to-day  are  thick  with 
timber. 

Fourth.  More  intelligence  can  be  shown  in  cutting  timber.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  timber  crop,  just  as  there  is  a  wheat  crop.  Maine  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  way.  Maine  without  timber  is  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out!   A  few  years  ago  the  people  became  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their 
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loss  and  danger  arising  from  deforestation,  and  a  healthy  public  sentiment  and 
renewed  discussion  and  investigation  have  gone  far  towards  remedying  the  evil. 
Trees  are  selected  with  care,  are  felled  with  the  saw  rather  than  with  the  axe,  are 
cut  close  to  the  ground,  are  so  felled  as  to  do  the  least  possible  damage  to  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  are  cut  in  such  numbers  and  on  such  ground  as  will  best 
promote  the  growth  of  'the  timber  which  remains.  There  is  such  an  expression 
in  a  lumberman's  vocabulary  as  "full  growth" — and  as  far  as  possible  no  trees 
are  cut  till  this  has  been  reached.  As  examples  of  other  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion, might  be  quoted  among  many  others  quite  as  noteworthy,  the  royal  forests 
of  England  and  the  large  tract  of  Scotch  fir  in  Strathspey,  Scotland,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Seafield.  The  timber  lands  of  the  crown  include  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  acres,  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  though  at  much 
less  expense  than  would  generally  be  imagined,  and  yielding  an  annual  cut  worth 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  with  no  perceptible  diminution. 
The  Seafield  tract  is  so  used  as  to  permit  the  cutting  of  a  thousand  acres  annually, 
on  a  rotation  of  sixty  years.  The  annual  repair  is  thought  to  fully  equal  the 
annual  waste. 

Fifth.  A  very  little  labor  each  year  in  removing  tops  and  broken  branches, 
and  in  clearing  underbrush,  goes  a  long  way  towards  the  prevention  of  extensive 
fires,  and  in  the  direction  of  stimulating  growth.  I  have  in  mind  just  now  a  New 
England  farmer  who  is  a  born  woodsman,  who  has  loved  his  forest  since  child- 
hood, and  who  rarely  goes  throttgh  it  except  with  axe  in  hand — ^to  be  used  much  as 
a  gardener  uses  his  shears.  To-day  he  can  tell  you  of  whole  "cuts"  which  are  now 
possible  only  because  of  his  watchful  care;  and  he  pats  his  trees  and  talks  about 
them  as  though  they  were  his  children.  As  a  result,  his  timber-lots  are  huge 
parks  of  most  beautiful  and  valuable  trees — ^while  his  neighbors'  lands  have  been 
allowed  to  become  thickets  and  impassable  jungles  of  stunted  growth. 

What  can  the  State  do  without  increasing  the  number  of  its  officials?  How 
can  it  stimulate  tree-planting  by  its  citizens? 

First,  educationally.  There  should  be  required  and  established  at  educational 
institutions  courses  of  lectures  on  this  special  topic;  a  continual  insistence  on  the 
vital  importance  of  an  intelligent  perception  of  our  danger,  our  needs,  and  of  the 
possible  remedies.  I  am  prepared  to  go  further,  and  say  that  at  the  institution  of 
which  this  community,  this  State,  is  so  proud,  and  which  touches  the  every-day 
life  of  our  citizens  so  constantly  and  in  such  a  practical  way,  there  should  be  an 
experimental  station  with  a  department  of  forestry,  the  head  of  which  should  be 
cx  officio  the  State  Forester;  the  burden  of  his  duties  being  a  close  examination 
of  the  timber  conditions  of  Ohio  and  the  possibilities  of  the  State  in  this  direction, 
with  wise  suggestions  as  to  either  staying  waste  or  increasing  our  woodland  area. 
From  such  department  should  be  issued  frequent  reports,  to  be  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  State,  giving  the  results  of  the  very  latest  investigations  here  and 
elsewhere.  The  Forester  should  also  prepare  a  careful  statement  to  accompany 
all  reports  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  should  be  granted,  as  he 
undoubtedly  would  be,  a  very  free  use  of  the  press  of  the  State.  Teachers  in  the 
common  schools  should  be  required  to  present  the  topic  to  pupils  at  least  once 
each  year. 

Again,  the  State  may  very  properly  encourage  tree-planting  by  certain  ex- 
emptions from  taxation.  For  every  acre  set  to  trees  in  which  tlie  settings  are  not 
more  than  twelve  feet  apart,  and  are  kept  in  good  condition,  Iowa  exempts  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  from  taxation  for  ten  years  after  the  trees  are  planted. 
Michigan  instructs  each  highway  commissioner  to  require  the  planting  of  at  least 
fifty  roadside  trees  each  year  till  his  district  is  all  set;  and  allows  for  each  tree 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  road  tax  of  the  one  planting — though  the  total  allow- 
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ance  must  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  one-fourth  of  the  entire  tax.  The  trees  arc 
not  to  be  more  than  sixty  feet  apart,  nor  less  than  twenty-three  feet  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  center  of  |he  highway.  Connecticut  provides  that 
plantations  of  specified  trees  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  to  the  acre  [it  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  is  the  way  that  tmioer  starts  naturally — in  masses]  and  of  an 
average  height  of  six  feet,  may  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  from  date 
of  notice  and  application.  Dakota  exempts  from  taxation  for  ten  years  any  quar- 
ter-section with  all  improvements — the  entire  exemption  not  to  exceed  one  tliou- 
sand  dollars — on  which  there  are  five  acres  of  timber  planted  and  in  good  grow- 
ing order  and  well  cultivated.  Nevada  grants  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and 
ten  dollars  for  every  half-mile  of  roadside  trees,  for  each  of  twenty  years;  provided 
there  is  successful  cultivation  and  growth.  Rhode  Island  adopts  substantially  the 
statute  of  Connecticut.  Wyoming  exempts  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for  five 
years.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  honest  work  under  these 
and  similar  laws;  but  the  general  results  arc  on  the  whole  favorable.  They  are 
certainly  such  as  to  encourage  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  laws  just  re- 
ferred to  have  not  accomplished  all  that  has  been  hoped.  But  all  failure  has  back 
of  it  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  a  realizing  sense  of  our  danger.  Hence  I  put 
education  as  the  very  first  condition  of  change.  A  healthy  public  sentiment  can 
accomplish  almost  anything  in  this  country — and  almost  nothing  can  be  done 
without  it. 

The  State  can  move  also  in  the  direction  of  swift  and  sure  punishment  for 
either  negligence  or  malice  in  starting  forest  fires,  or  those  that  become  forest 
fires;  in  such  protection  to  wild  land  as  will  insure  the  natnr&l  growth  of  trees; 
and  in  the  passage  and  sharp  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  protect  roadside 
trees  from  damage  by  stock  running  at  large.  In  this  matter  it  is  about  time  to 
realize  that  roads  are  granted  for  public  nse  for  purposes  of  passing  and  repass- 
ing only;  and  by  no  stretch  of  either  common  law,  common  sense,  or  common 
decency,  can  one  acquire  a  right  of  pasturage  in  the  highway! 

You  will  see  that  I  have  left  very  little  for  the  General  Government  I  confess  • 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  do  much  nore  than  has  already  been  suggested.  It  has 
already  legislated  again  and  again  for  the  protection  of  its  remaining  timber-land. 
What  is  needed  is  administrative  ability  and  integrity  to  make  this  legislation  good. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  there  should  be  a  National  Bureau  of  Forestry.  We  are  in 
constant  danger  of  becoming  a  huge  bureau-cratic  government,  with  a  constantly- 
lessening  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  If  we  had  a  dozen  bureaus,  we  could 
not  enter  the  premises  of  an  individual  citizen,  and  compel  him  to  either  cultivate 
or  to  refrain  from  waste.  It  is  hardly  needed  in  the  way  of  general  advice;  as 
forestry,  at  least,  is  a  "local  issue."  We  can  determine  in  Ohio  what  can  best  be 
done  by  Ohio  for  Ohio.  If  we  do  so  determine,  action  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government  is  unnecessary;  if  we  do  not  so  determine,  be  sure  that  such  action 
will  be  fruitless.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  might  very  properly  have  ad- 
visory powers,  and  might  use  its  printing  and  mailing  facilities  with  excellent 
educational  effect.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  do  more— whether  it 
could  Ho  more. 

No;  the  care  of  the  forest,  the  rehabilitation  of  our  soil,  the  restoration  of 
that  of  which  nature  has  been  thoughtlessly  or  wilfully  robbed— this  must  ever 
remain  with  us  largely  a  matter  of  individual  conscience,  and  for  individual  action. 
All  possessions  are  in  the  nature  of  trvists;  none  more  so  than  that  of  land  and 
woodland — the  two  great  conditions-precedent  of  existence  itself.  He  who  ex- 
hausts the  soil,  curses  his  posterity:  he  who  unnecessarily  destroys  a  single  tree, 
does  his  part  toward  making  the  earth  a  desert.  The  problem  of  storing,  regulat- 
ing and  distributing  moisture  is  one  of  the  most  i-mportant  demandin^g  solution. 
Only  by  wise  and  united  action — action  characterized  by  large  aims  and  great 
iinselfishness — can  we  hope  to  succeed. 
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Mr.  T.  R.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  doctor's  address.  He  told  us  that  he  had 
no  practical  knowledge,  it  was  all  theoretical,  and  we  all  coincided  in  that 
before  he  had  finished.  He  speaks  of  the  timber  crops  upon  the  hill- 
sides. It  has  been  my  fortune  the  last  few  weeks  to  go  through  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  upon  those  hillsides  that  were  stripped  of  their 
timber.  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  value  of  these  timber  crops,  and  the 
best  and  most  reliable  information  I  can  get  is  that,  after  the  timber  is  once 
-cut  off,  if  you  will  wait  from  seventeen  to  thirty  years  you  can  get  another 
crop  that  will  bring  from  fifteen  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  The 
timber  crop  upon  these  hills  in  Massachusetts  is  not  worth  a  dollar  an 
acre.  In  our  land  it  would  not  pay  the  taxes.  Now,  I  have  tried  some- 
what to  protect  timber  upon  my  farm.  It  is  not  worth  by  fifty  per  cent, 
to-day  as  much  as  it  was  twenty-fire  years  ago.  I  can  remember  when  my 
father  used  to  sell  wood  that  was  worth  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  cord,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  from  two 
dollars  to  three  dollars.  I  confess  to  you  that  the  dollar  is  what  the 
average  American  farmer  is  after,  and  my  timber  land  now  would  be 
worth  double  to  me  for  pasturage  or  cultivation  or  meadow  what  it  is  in 
woodland.  It  has  no  value  to  me  particularly.  That  is  the  way  I  sec  it. 
It  is  a  beauty.  I  like  to  look  upon  my  trees,  but  that  does  not  pay  my 
taxes  nor  support  my  family,  and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  one  of  those 
"pirates*'  who  are  destroying  the  timber.  I  am  giving  it  to  the  poor 
people,  and  I  think  I  am  doing  some  good  by  supplying  people  with  fire 
wood. 

Now,  in  regard  to  fences,  the  doctor  hinted  upon  that.  I  want  to 
say  to  this  audience  that  in  my  travels  over  the  state  I  find  in  a  great  many 
localities  and  counties  people  are  dispensing  with  their  fences  almost 
entirely  along  the  roadsides  and  cultivated  fields,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  kind  of  a  fence  along  the  road  for  a  field  you  are 
cultivating.  Of  course,  if  your  are  pasturing  it,  you  need  a  fence.  I  am 
sorry  the  doctor  went  out,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question.  Of  course, 
I  admit  that  the  forests  are  great  conservators  of  moisture  and  a  great 
protection,  and  influence  climate,  but  the  forests  have  got  to  go.  The 
only  way  in  my  jndgmcnt  to  protect  the  forests  is  to  exempt  all  woodland 
from  taxation. 

Mr.  Derthick:  I  desire  to  make  a  motion,  wliich  is  timely  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Canfield's  presence  here.  It  is  well  understood  that  to- 
morrow afternoon  we  go  to  the  university  to  hold  our  meeting  tl>ere,  and 
after  some  consultation  with  some  memebers  of  the  faailty,  I  want  to 
make  a  motion  with  reference  to  that,  and  that  is,  that  we  meet  there  at 
half  past  one  o'clock,  that  those  who  care  to,  may  make  a  tour  of  the  plant 
and  see  the  dairy  and  the  laboratory,  etc.,  and  devote  an  hour  to  that,  and 
that  the  session  there  begin  at  half  past  two,  and  then  proceed  without 
interruption,  at  the  close  of  which,  there  is  to  be  a  banquet.    That  will 
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give  those  who  desire  to  see  the  plant  a  chance  to  get  out  there  eariy  and 
see  it  before  the  meeting,  and  those  gentlemen  who  care  to,  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  later  hour  of  half  past  two. 
]^Iotion  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Agee:  Now,  we  have  two  most  excellent  addresses  yet 
this  afternoon,  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  limit  the  discussion  to  a  certain 
extent.  We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  upon  "Commercial  Fertilizers — 
Sources  of  Ingredients — Present  and  Prospective,"  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord: 

ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  LORD. 

The  art  of  agriculture  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  civilized  life,  is  apt  to  be 
under-rated  by  those  whose  experience  has  not  led  them  into  direct  connection 
with  it.  That  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  arts,  and  that  upon  its  more  and  more 
careful  and  scientific  development  the  whole  future  of  this  and  every  other  country 
depends,  is  however  being  now  recognized  to  a  greater  degree  than  probably 
ever  before;  and  all  the  governments  of  the  world  are  spending  annually  large  sums 
of  money  in  fostering  and  developing  this  oldest  of  the  industries  of  mankind. 
In  the  language  of  the  prophet.  "All  a  man's  labor  is  for  his  mouth";  the  complex 
machinery  of  our  present  social  life  when  closely  considered,  is  a  confirmation 
of  this  somewhat  dreary  saying.  The  grain  and  the  live-stock  of  the  United 
States  are  the  motives  which  build  railroads,  run  blast  furnaces,  mine  coal,  and 
make  possible  the  complex  industries  of  to-day.  It  is  to  one  aspect  of  this  great 
organization  that  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention.  The  Commercial  FertiUzer  is 
so  potent  a  factor  in  modern  agriculture  that  its  discussion  is  often  before  you.  The 
intelligent  use  of  chemical  manures  is  becoming  in  many  places  a  simple  necessity. 
Unfortunately  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  instructing  the  user  as  well  as  the 
maker  of  these  articles,  in  order  that  the  most  benefit  may  be  secured  to  the  crop 
at  the  least  expense  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before  you  a  few  of  the  points  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  sources  of  these  commercial  fertilizers  and  the  nature  of  the 
State  fertilizer  analysis,  as  a  means  of  both  protecting  and  informing  the  farmer. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  need  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  an 
old  story  that  they  furnish  "plant  food":  but  like  many  "old  stories''  we  spend  a 
lifetime  in  learning  their  full  meaning.  Why  do  we  particularly  need  plant  food 
in  these  latter  days?  To  duly  understand  this  matter,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
every  plant  contains  and  must  contain  certain  substances  which  are  found  in  various 
proportions  in  the  earth.  There  must  be  ten  of  these  present  in  all  fertile  soils. 
Careful  examination  has  shown  that  of  the  substances  which  a  plant  must  find 
in  the  soil  and  take  up  into  itself  to  become  a  part  of  it,  three  of  the  most  essential 
are  found  only  in  very  small  amounts.  Now  these  small  amounts  are  carefully 
preserved  by  nature:  they  are  not  lost  when  the  plant  dies  and  decays,  but  in  the 
slow  process  of  time,  return  to  the  soil.  When  the  plant  serves  as  food  for  the 
animal,  they  in  turn  become  a  part  of  the  new  organization,  and  eventually  return 
to  the  soil  as  before.  Hence  a  field  would  last  forever — in  fact  would  grow  in 
fertility  and  resource  as  those  skillful  miners,  the  growing  roots  and  the  soil 
waters,  opened  up  deeper  and  deeper,  the  rocky  subsoil  and  brought  its  wealth 
into  the  surface  layers,  to  be  at  once  a^ailable. 

The  story  of  the  changes  in  the  soil  has  been  read  by  the  light  of  chemistry 
and  its  sister  sciences  until  one  is  bewildered  by  the  wonderful  system  and  order 
which  proceeds  from  season  to  season,  making  the  gradual  outcome  of  the  farmer's 
work  a  fertile  field. 
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But  this  work  is  rudely  interrupted  when  the  products  of  the  farm  are  not 
consumed  on  it.  Every  grain  of  wheat,  every  pound  of  live-stock,  every  can  of  milk 
removed  from  the  land,  carries  off  a  pare  of  the  farmer's  wealth  as  surely  as  the 
coal  train  takes  the  coal  from  the  mines;  and  the  most  fertile  soil  will  in  time 
lose  the  elements  on  which  its  value  depends.  The  extent  to  which  this  goes  on 
is  worth  considermg.  There  we're  shipped  last  year  from  Chicago  to  points  east 
of  Ohio,  by  rail  alone,  one  million  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  tons  of  grain,  which  contained  about  forty  million  pounds  of  nitrogen,  ten 
million  pounds  of  potash,  and  sixteen  million  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  the 
three  elements  most  sparingly  distributed  in  the  average  soil  and  most  easily  ex- 
hausted. To  replace  the  drain  on  the  soil  by  this  single  item  of  grain,  would  re- 
quire about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ten  thousand  tons  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  Rfty-six  thousand  tons  of  average  superphosphates. 

The  hay  crop  of  Ohio,  is  given  by  the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1890. 
as  three  million  nine  hundrbd  and  eighty-one  thousand  and  seventy  tons.  If  this 
was  all  removed  from  the  fields  and  none  of  its  valuable  parts  returned,  it  would 
mean  the  taking  away  of 


The  wealth  of  the  State  is  therefore  surely  drawn  away  by  this  process,  and  un- 
less means  are  taken  to  replace  it  final  sterillity  will  result.  Now  the  farm  fertilizers 
represent  the  natural  return  to  the  soil  of  the  elements  taken  from  it  by  the  crop, 
and  while  the  waste  of  this  material  is  of  course  as  inexcusable,  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
still  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life  there  will  remaui  a  steady  drain  which  must 
be  replaced  from  other  sources.  This  then  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
maintenance  of  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  there  is  another  side  of  the 
question.  Few  soils  contain  the  three  elements,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
in  sufficiently  rapidly  available  forms  as  to  give  the  maximum  yield,  of  any  par- 
ticular crop.  Now  when  these  materials  are  supplied  to  such  a  soil  in  amounts  and 
in  ways  regulated  by  proper  scientific  knowledge  of  the  crop  requirements  and 
the  soil  deficiencies  and  characteristics,  the  yield  will  often  be  greatly  increased  at 
once  and  without  waiting  for  the  slow  process  of  natural  development  by  tillage  and 
time.  Indeed  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  usual  argument  for  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  is  derived.  Too  often  the  farmer  is  taught  to  regard  the 
fertilizer  merely  as  a  medicine  for  sick  land  or  a  stimulant  warranted  to  produce 
wonderful  results,  and  applies  it  ignorantly  and  promiscuously  to  any  crop  and  to 
any  soil,  and  in  the  end  obtains  results  which  are  quoted  as  showing  that  commercial 
fertilizers  are  of  no  value.  However,  the  great  and  steady  increase  in  the  annual 
sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  all  the  great  countries  of  the  worM  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  last  conclusion,  and  serves  to  show  that  such  failures  are  merely 
due  to  lack  of  intelligence  and  a  true  understanding  of  the  developments  of  the 
art  of  agriculture  as  aided  by  science. 

The  sources  to  which  the  farmer  must  look  for  his  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  are  of  two  distinct  kinds  and  may  be  considered  separately.  In 
the  first  place  he  must  use  and  develop  to  their  utmost,  all  the  means  which  nature 
provides  for  preserving  and  fully  utilizing  all  the  material  already  contained  in  the 
soil  and  for  collecting  all  the  natural  fertility  furnished  by  rain  and  sunshine. 

Second — he  must  maintain  the  amount  and  renew  the  waste  of  the  available 
forms  of  plant-food  by  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  first  source 
is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  correct  agriculture.  Nitrogen,  one  of  the  most 
expensive  of  the  materials  which  have  to  be  applied  to  the  field,  is  a  wonderful 


123.   million  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
12.7      "  "       "  potash. 

19.        **        .  **       •*  phosphoric  acid. 
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element.  It  forms  four-fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  yet  its  nature  is  such  that 
when  in  the  free  state,  as  it  exists  there,  it  becomes  absolutely  inert  and  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  art,  cannot  turn  this  vast  amount  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
into  plant-food  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  agricultural  demands.  This  difference  is 
hard  to  understand,  but  is  of  first  nnpprtance.  Now  by  the  slow  process  of  nature, 
thunder-storms,  natural  decay,  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops,  like  clover  for  ex- 
ample, and  a  few  other  agencies,  this  dead  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  very  slowly  and  a 
little  at  a  time  turned  into  the  living  active  nitrogen  which  feeds  the  growing 
plants.  Chemically  the  change  is  shown  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid, 
ammonia  and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen.  The  combined  nitrogen  can  by  the 
power  of  growing  crops  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  and  the  soil  itself 
has  the  property  under  certain  conditions  of  storing  it  up  for  future  use  in  forms 
in  which  it  is  little  liable  to  loss  or  alteration.  So  from  year  to  year  a  soil  under 
proper  cultivation  may  store  up  nitrogen  from  natural  agencies  and  thus,  if  not 
robbed  by  the  removing  of  the  crops,  grow  in  fertility.  Under  the  influence  of 
warm  air  and  tillage  this  stored  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  turned  into  immediately 
available  forms  supplying  the  growing  plant  with  whatever  it  needs.  After  the 
harvest,  reverse  changes  set  in  and  the  more  available,  and  therefore  more  easily 
lost  forms  of  the  elements  arc  carefully  gathered  by  the  crops  of  the  soil  and 
turned  back  again  into  the  permanent  and  therefore  less  easily  lost  kind.  Now 
blundering  treatment  may  defeat  this  natural  process  as  much  as  proper  care  may 
aid  it,  causing  steady  loss  instead  of  gain  of  fertility — all  of  which  slx)vvs  that  nitro- 
gen must  be  most  carefully  guarded  by  intelligent  and  scientific  agriculture  as  the 
natural  sources  can  easily  be  made  to  save  much  of  the  expense  of  purchasing 
the  costly  element,  the  well  known  eflfects  of  clover  being  a  common  example. 
The  phosphates  and  potash  are  not  supplied  continuously  to  the  soil,  as  are  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  and  the  field  once  exhausted  of  them  cannot  reinforce 
itself,  but  most  soils  contain  considerable  stores  of  these  elements  in  fixed  and  slowly 
available  forms  which  gradually  replace  the  losses  of  the  more  available  kinds; 
neither  is  there  such  natural  cause  for  loss  except  the  removal  of  the  crops;  though 
drainage  may  transfer  these  materials  from  one  point  to  another. 

It  is  the  second  source  of  supply,  the  commercial  fertilizer,  however,  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned.  These  alone  can  supply  the  drain  of  commerce 
and  add  fertility  to  non-fertile  regions.  Now  commercial  fertilizers  arc 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  crude  chemicals,  containing  nitrogen  available  for  plant 
use,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  these  elements  and  these  alo;ie  giving  them 
value.  Other  things  enter  into  the  usefulness  of  a  fertilizer — its  mechanical  con- 
dition, uniformity,  rapidity  of  action,  concentration,  all  of  which  are  matters  largely 
controlled  by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  But  so  far  as  the  ultimate  value  to 
the  crop  is  concerned,  it  depends  solely  on  the  percentages  in  an  available  condi- 
tion of  the  three  substances  named.  The  crude  materials  from  which  they  are 
derived,  are  of  two  general  classes.  First — ^those  obtained  indirectly  as  a  refuse 
from  farm  products,  particularly  the  slaughter-house  products.  Second — ^those  ob- 
tained from  mineral  deposits.  The  first  are  principally  sources  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  generally  appear  in  commerce  as  what  are  called  "ammoni- 
ates".  The  refuse  from  all  the  great  packing  houses  is  now  utilized  and  returned 
to  the  farm  with  the  greatest  care.  As  an  illustration  it  would  be  interesting  to 
consider  how  this  work  is  done  at  one  of  the  largest  Chicago  concerns,  having 
facilities  for  killing  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  cattle  and  fifteen  thousand  hogs 
a  day.  Every  portion  is  utilized:  much  which  was  formerly  considered  mere  offal, 
goes  into  the  market  for  special  uses  other  than  fertilirers.  The  hoofs,  horns  and  shin 
bones  bring  high  prices  and  rire  shipped  to  Japan,  France  and  other  countries,  and 
come  back  to  us  in  these  dainty  ornaments,  buttons,  brush-handles  and  much  of 
the  material  which  is  commonly  considered  shell  and  ivory.    So  that  only  that 
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which  can  bring  no  better  prices,  can  be  used  for  fertilizers.  This  consists  of  the 
blood,  small  bones  and  meat  scrap,  only  such  bone  being  included  as  is  not  fit  for 
the  manufacture  of  bone  goods.  A  part  of  the  bone  is  hrst  used  to  make  glue  in 
the  glue  boiling  works,  but  finally  is  turned  into  fertilizer.  The  blood  is  collected 
in  large  vats.  It  is  then  cooked,  which  separates  it  into  a  curd  like  cheese  con- 
taining the  desirable  materials.  This  curd  is  then  squeezed  out  in  a  large  press. 
The  damp  cake  from  the  press  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  dried  by  steam 
heat  in  large  cylinders  provided  with  rotating  stirrers,  and  when  thoroughly  dry 
is  carried  to  the  grinding  house  where  it  is  converted  into  a  fine  dark  colored 
powder,  and  is  ready  for  bagging.  It  is  estimated  that  about  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  this  dried  blood  is  annually  produced  by  the  packing  houses  of  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  products,  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  a  very  available  form.  The  various  ofTal  products  from  the  trimmings, 
consisting  of  some  blood,  scraps  of  bone,  more  or  less  fat,  etc.,  are  put  into  large 
tanks  and  cooked  by  steam,  under  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  pressure  from 
six  to  eight  hours.  This  preserves  the  material,  facilitates  the  grinding  and  removes 
the  oil  and  grease,  which  if  left  in  the  material  would  interfere  with  its  availability 
m  the  soil.  After  the  boiling,  fhe  mass  is  dumped  into  large  tanks,  allowed  to 
settle,  the  grease  skimmed  oflf,  the  liquid  drawn  oflf  and  the  solid  material  taken 
to  the  press,  as  in  the  case  of  blood.  It  is  finally  dried  in  the  **Anderson  dryers", 
and  after  grinding  constitutes  the  tankage  of  the  market.  This  material  contains 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  available  nitrogen  and  from  ten  per  cent,  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Both  the  blood  and  the  tankage  when  kept  dry  are  not 
liable  to  decomposition  and  do  not  lose  their  strength  on  keeping.  The  amount 
annually  produced  is  about  sixty-five  thousand  tons.  The  liquid  drawn  off  from 
the  solid  tankage  has  fertilizing  value,  and  is  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  a  thick 
mass.  This  could  not  be  dried  and  ground  alone,  owing  to  its  damp  and  sticky 
character,  so  at  this  stage,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and  copperas  which  makes 
it  possible  to  dry  it  and  grind  it.  This  forms  the  concentrated  tankage  containing 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  five  thousand  tons  of  this  material  pro- 
duced annually  represent  the  saving  of  something  which  was  entirely  wasted  until 
quite  recently.  Bones  are  of  course,  among  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  pack- 
ing house.  In  addition  to  this  supply,  large  amounts  are  brought  from  the  Western 
plains,  where  they  are  gathered  up  and  shipped  east  for  grinding.  The  slaughter- 
house bone  is  carefully  sorted  and  all  those  parts  which  can  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bone  articles  are  cut  out  by  steam  saws.  This  selected  bone  is  far  too 
valuable  for  fertilizing  uses,  selling  from  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  upward,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  The  scrap  bone,  which  goes  to  the  fertilizer  factory  is  treated 
in  several  ways.  Bone  meal  represents  the  pure  untreated  bones,  which  for  this 
product  are  merely  put  into  boiling  water  for  a  short  time  to  take  out  the  grease, 
loosen  all  adhering  meat  and  sinew  and  otherwise  cleanse  the  surface,  the  chem- 
ical character  of  the  bone  itself  being  practically  unaltered  by  the  treatment.  It 
is  then  dried  by  steam  heat,  crushed  and  ground  to  powder.  The  water  in  which 
it  was  treated,  together  with  all  meat  scraps  separated,  goes  to  the  manufacture 
of  tankage  as  before.  The  material  known  as  "steamed  bone"  is  generally  ^ 
product  of  the  glue  works.  After  crushing,  the  bone  is  cooked  for  many  hours 
at  a  moderate  temperature  to  extract  the  glue.  After  this  thorough  soaking  much 
of  the  gelatine  is  taken  out,  leaving  the  mass  more  porous  and  brittle,  but  lower 
in  nitrogen  and  higher  in  phosphoric  acid.  The  following  comparative  analyses 
show  the  diflFercnce  between  the  two. 

Ground  raw  bone  4.75  to  5.  ammonia. 

22.  "  23.  phosphoric  acid. 

Ground  steamed  bone  3.2  to  3.5  ammonia. 

27.  "  28.  phosphoric  acid. 
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The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  steamed  bone  is,  owing  to  its  firmness,  in  a  compar- 
atively available  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  total  bone  product  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  packing  houses  turn  out  about  forty  thousand 
tons  annually.  Much  of  this  material  is  shipped  east  from  Chicago.  The  total  ship- 
ments of  fertilizers  in  1895  from  this  city  to  points  east  of  Pittsburg  amounted 
to  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons.  This  represents  the  excess 
over  the  amount  used  by  local  consumers.  We  see  then  the  extent  of  the  packing 
house  contribution  to  the  fertilizing  needs  of  the  country,  yet  large  as  it  appears 
to  be  it  is  but  a  dr(ip  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  soil  demands,  if  the  annual 
losses  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  ground.  It  has  been  shown  before  that  the 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  soil  and  shipped  from  Chicago  cast  in  the  form  of  wheat 
alone  was  forty  million  pounds,  for  the  year  1895.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
represented  by  the  slaughterhouse  product  of  the  country  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : 

Blood  20,000  tons   3,400  tons  nitrogen. 

Tankage  65.000  tons   5,200  " 

Concentrated  Unkage  5,000  tons  ^   750    "  " 

Bone  products  43,000  tons   1,720  " 


This  makes  a  little  over  twenty-two  million  poufids  of  hitrogen — a  little  over 
one  half  the  amount  carried  east  by  the  grain  crop  alone. 

The  need  of  further  supply  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  is  leading  chemists  and 
manufacturers  to  seek  to  utilize  all  available  sources,  and  all  waste  products  are  to- 
day carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain.  A 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  other  sources  of  such  fertilizers  indirectly  or  directly 
obtained  from  agricultural  products  would  include  cotton  and  linseed  meal,  which 
are  high  in  nitrogen  and  contain  considerable  potash,  though  very  little  phosphoric 
acid;  leather  scrap  and  wool  waste  which  are  extensive  by-products  in  the  east.  The 
nitrogen  contained  in  these  substances  is  very  slowly  dissolved  in  the  soil,  and  until 
satisfactory  methods  of  treating  them  are  discovered,  by  which  the  availability  can 
be  increased,  they  are  poor  materials  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Experiments  in 
this  direction,  however,  are  continually  being  made  and  will  probably  finally  make 
them  of  use.  Fish  scrap  and  azotin  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  always  be  an  insufficient  quantity  of  these 
animal  and  vegetable  fertilizers  to  supply  the  loss  which  the  soil  is  continually 
sufTering.  as  at  the  best  they  make  but  a  partial  return  of  what  was  taken  away 
in  the  crops  they  represent.  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  mineral 
deposits  of  fertilizing  material,  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  world.  The  use  of  guano  or  the  sea  fowl  deposits  found  in  certain  islands, 
has  been  known  for  many  years  and  until  comparatively  recent  times  represented 
the  principal  consumption  of  mineral  or  semi-mineral  fertilizers,  but  within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  the  vast  natural  deposits  of  rock 
phosphate,  Chili  salt  petre,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  German  potash  salts  has 
revolutionized  and  vastly  extended  the  mineral  fertilizer  industry.  The  American 
phosphate  beds  are  at  present  mined  in  four  districts.  The  first  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  is  the  deposit  of  South  Carolina  which  covers  an  area  of  about 
seventy  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  width,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston. 
"t  *  e  deposit  consists  of  a  layer  of  phosphate  nodules  or  pebbles,  varying  from  throe 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness  and  covered  by  later  deposits  of  clay  and  sand.  Only 
such  portions  of  the  deposit  as  are  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface  are  at  present 
worked.    The  mining  is  done  by  cutting  trenches  through  the  phosphate  deposit 
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-and  then  working  out  in  each  side,  filling  the  trench  behind  with  the  dirt  taken 
from  before.taking  out,  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  layer  of  phosphate  gravel  which 
is  then  t;creened  and  washed  free  from  dirt  and  sand  with  running  water.  Tlic 
^lean  pebbles  are  composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime,  with  an  a\cr- 
age  of  about  28  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  another  mode  of 
-obtaining  the  rock  phosphate  in  South  Carolina,  furnishing  the  so-called  river 
irock.  The  Coosaw  River  was  for  many  years  the  chief  source  of  this  material,  the 
water  of  the  river,  having  accumulated  the  phosphate  on  its  bottom  as  .1  heavy 
layer  of  gravel.  This  is  dug  up  by  steam  dredges,  screened  and  washed,  and  is 
"then  ready  for  drying  and  grinding.  The  Carolina  phosphates  were  discovered 
•about  1837.  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  regular  working  began.  From  that  time 
•on,  the  production  has  rapidly  increased.  The  average  production  of  the  field  is 
-according  to  Wyatt  (probably  the  best  authority  on  the  subject)  about  seven  hundred 
•and  fifty  tons  per  acre  of  the  land  rock.  The  cost  of  the  material  at  the  mines,  is 
probably  not  far  from  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  according  to  the 
-same  authority. 

The  next*  great  deposit  of  phosphate  rock  on  this  continent  is  in  Canada,  in  the 
•provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  deposit  is  entirely  different  from  that 
•of  South  Carolina,  consisting  of  a  hard  green,  brown,  or  red  rock  known  as  apa- 

•  tite.  and  is  found  irregularly  distributed  in  pockets,  in  great  veins  of  a  granite-like 
rock,  which  probably  extend  to  great  depths.   These  deposits  were  first  worked 

1863,'  but  ortly  in  a  small  way.  About  1880.  English  capitalists  introduced 
inachinery  and  attempted  the  development  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  Wyatt, 
th^re  were  in  1891,  sixteen  companies  working  in  these  deposits,  with  about  four 
• -million  dollar.^  capital  (aggregate);  The  rock  as  selected  and  ready  for  shipment, 
will  run  88  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  first  grade  and  down  to  66  per  cent,  in 
the  lowest  grade  put  on  the  market.  The  rock  is  estimated  to  cost  eight  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  at  the  mine,  and  the  product  is  almost  entirely  shipped  to  Europe. 

The  great  excitement  attending  the  opening  of  the  extensive  Florids  phosphate 

•  deposits  was  so  recent  in  occurrence,  that  all  are  familiar  with  this  source  of  fertiliz- 
ing material.    That  phosphate  rock  occurs  in  Florida  has  been  known  for  many 

■  years,  but  the  first  attempt  at  its  commercial  mining  did  not  occur  until  1888.  when 
the  great  extent  of  the  deposits  was  revealed.    A  great  excitement  followed,  f.ibu- 

'  lous  claims  were  made  for  the  district  and  a  great  deal  of  money  sunk  in  worthless 
ground.    Still  the  existence  of  very  large  and  valuable  deposits  of  phosphate  rock. 

'  was  proved  and  extensive  operations  for  its  development  inaugurated.  The  depos- 
its include  pebble  rock,  and  phosphatic  boulders,  together  with  a  soft,  chalk- 
like phosphate,  entirely  dilTercnt  from  that  found  in  South  Carolina.  River  rock 
IS  also  worked  and  consists  of  a  pebbly  phosphate  mixed  with  many  fossil  bones 
and  teeth.    The  effect  of  this  enormous  development  of  cheap  phosphate  has  been 

•  to  lower  the  price  of  these  materials  very  greatly,  and  largely  cut  down  the  product 
from  South  Carolina.    The  total  production  from  the  Florida  mines  for  180.3  i"; 

'  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  most  recent  deposits  found  in  this  country  however,  are  those  in  centrnl 

•  and  southern  Tennessee,  Large  quantities  of  Tennessee  phosphates  have  been 
shioveH  from  Nashville,  within  the  last  year  or  so.    The  deposit  consists  of  a  layer 

•  of  phosphate  nodules  overlying  the  shale  and  is  apparently  of  very  great  extent. 

It  would  seem,  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  we  have  in  this  country  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  these  valuable  rocks,  and  it  but  remains  for  the 
farmer  to  duly  appreciate  and  properly  employ  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 

•come  a  mine  of  wealth,  to  the  whole  community  as  well  as  to  the  owners  and 
shippers.    The  mineral  sources  of  potash  are  not  so  widely  distributed.    The  potash 

•salts  of  the  world  come  from  the  salt  mines  near  Stassfurt,  Germany,  where  a 
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region  extending  from  the  Harz  Mountains  to  the  Elbe  River  in  one  airection, 
and  from  Magdeburg  to  Bernburg  in  another,  is  underlaid  by  great  deposits  of 
rock  salt,  aggregating,  possibly,  five  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  This  salt  deposit 
is  divided  by  a  layer  consisting  of  compounds  of  magnesia  and  potash  with  chlor- 
ine, sulphuric  acid  and  lime;  the  total  thickness  of  these  potash  layers  varying 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  minerals  from  this  layer  reach  the 
market  under  the  names  of  kainit  or  crude  chloride  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
potash. — muriate  of  potash  and  suphate  of  potash;  the  sulphate  of  potash,  how- 
ever, representing  the  result  of  chemical  treatment  of  the  raw  material  from  the 
mine.  The  principal  product  of  the  mines  is  kainit  which  contains  about  twelve 
per  cent,  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  potash  and  a  great  deal  of  common  salt  or  sodium 
chloride.  Since  18(5*2  the  Stassfurt  potash  salts  have  been  a  regular  article  of  com- 
merce and  at  present  constitute  pracfically  the  supply  of  the  world.  The  mines 
are  under  the  control  of  a  syndicate,  comprising  all  the  large  firms  and  fixing 
the  price  to  all  consumers.  Less  important  Sources  of  potash  are  found  in  the 
ashes  of  cotton  seed  hulls,  in  tobacco  stems  and  in  unleached  woo(}  ashes.  Un- 
fortunately the  amount  from  these  sources  is  too  small  to  affect  the  prices  main- 
tained by  the  Kali  syndicate. 

The  mineral  ammoniates  comprise  practically  only  Chili  saltpetre  or  nitrate 
of  soda,  of  which  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  were  exported  in  lHf)4,  of  which  between  ten  per  cent,  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
came  to  the  United  States.  This  deposit  has  practically  contributed  to  the  nitrogen 
supply  of  the  world  only  since  1878,  in  which  year  the  exports  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  tons. 

The  origin  of  thc^e  beds  which  occur  in  the  sandy  regions  of  the  desert  of 
Acatama  is  not  thoroughly  known  but  is  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
decay  and  oxidation  of  seaweed  or  other  old  marine  deposits  left  there  in  past 
times. 

In  regard  to  future  sources  of  fertilizer  material  it  is  obvious  that  the  one 
most  to  be  sought  is  nitrogen.  The  present  entire  dependence  on  the  South 
American  fields,  is  bound  to  lead  to  its  exhaustion.  A  great  and  promising  source 
of  this  valuable  element  is  to  be  found  in  coal.  The  nitrogen  in  coal  has  for  years 
been  carefully  collected  by  the  gas  works  in  the  country  and  furnishes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ammonia  salts  of  commerce;  but  in  the  great  coal  industries  of  the 
country — the  manufacture  of  coke  and  the  manufacture  of  iron — all  of  the  nitrogen 
has  been  allowed  heretofore  to  go  to  entire  waste.  Within  recent  years,  improved 
processes  introduced  into  these  industries  have  made  it  possible  to  profitably  collect 
this  material  and  thus  save  annually,  thousands  of  tons  of  this  most  valuable  fertil- 
izer. Coke  works  with  the  improved  methods  are  now  at  work  at  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Syracuse,  New  York.  The  coal  used  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coke  will  average  ten  million  tons  per  year.  The  experience  of  the  German 
works  shows  that  twenty-five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be  obtained 
as  a  waste  product  from  every  ton  of  this  coal,  so  that  this  source  alone,  should, 
and  before  long  probably  will,  supply  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  this 
valuable  salt  to  the  market.  The  iron  works  of  England,  are  now  .saving  the  am- 
monia escaping  from  the  large  blast  furnaces  using  raw  coal,  and  the  amount  so- 
obtained  is  a  large  factor  in  the  ammonia  fertilizers  of  that  country.  The  ''phos- 
phate slag"  from  the  steel  works  is  also  becoming  an  important  source  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  particularly  in  Germany.  After  this  review  of  the  extent  of  the 
business  in  commercial  fertilizers,  let  me  close  by  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  legal  state  fertilizer  control,  with  which  I  am  connected' 
in  Ohio.  We  have  seen  that  commercial  fertilizers  are  strictly  crude  chemicals, 
owing  their  value  to  small  and  variable  percentages  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid' 
and  ammonia.    Now  the  purchaser  in  this  case  has  absolutely  no  means  of  as- 
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certaining  the  quality  of  the  material  he  buys.  He  must  rely  exclusively  on  the 
statements  of  the  seller.  It  is  true  of  most  articles  in  the  market  that  the  purchaser 
can  judge  of  the  quality,  either  by  inspection  or  by  use.  In  neither  of  these  ways^ 
can  the  farmer  tell  about  his  fertilizer.  Of  course,  he  may  wait  and  judge  of  the 
article  by  the  effect  on  the  growing  crops,  but  his  experience  is  gained  at  great  loss- 
to  himself  if  the  goods  turn  out  inferior,  and  no  recourse  could  be  had  on  the  man- 
ufacturer, as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  failure  was  not  due  to  improper 
use  or  improper  selection  of  the  goods.  The  only  thing  that  can  safely  and  certainljt 
inform  the  farmer  is  an  impartial  analysis  of  the  material  he  buys  so  made  as  to- 
be  removed  from  all  suspicion  of  influence  in  the  interest  of  any  party.  It  is  such 
an  analysis  that  is  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  his 
Fertilizer  Report.  Every  brand  sold  in  the  State,  is  at  least  once  a  year  collected, 
by  the  agents  of  the  Secretary  at  points  selected  by  him  and  of  which  the  manu- 
facturer has  no  previous  information,  carefully  averaged  samples  of  the  material 
are  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  sent  to  the  chemist  for  analysis,  the  chemist 
being  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  name,  the  agent  or  the  maker  of  the  goods. 
The  chemist  receives  the  goods  merely  designated  by  a  number.  The  analysis  is 
then  made  and  reported  by  the  chemist  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. It  would  be  entirely  impossible  for  me  as  chemist  making  the  analysis 
to  tell  the  name,  maker,  or  place  of  sampling,  of  any  sample  I  analyze,  be'fore  the 
report  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  In  doubtful  cases,  or  wherever  for  any 
reason  any  question  arises  as  1o  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis,  the  material  is  re- 
analyzed entirely  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  and  the  first  results  compared  with 
the  second  to  detect  any  possible  errors.  In  this  way  the  farmer  is  informed  of  the 
composition  of  the  brands  as  found  on  the  market,  and  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer 
both  in  reputation  and  money  from  the  publication  of  an  analysis  which  should 
show  his  goods  to  be  below  what  he  states  them  to  be,  would  be  so  great,  that  he 
cannot  aflFord  to  take  the  risk  of  sending  even  occasional  lots  of  inferior  goods  into- 
the  State.  In  addition  to  furnishing  the  analysis,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  some 
years  to  attach  commercial  valuations  to  these  goods.  The  object  of  these  val- 
uations is  simply  to  indicate  to  the  farmer  what  the  relative  selling  prices  of  the 
goods  should  be  as  calculated  from  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials.  It  is  im- 
possible to  secure  entirely  satisfactory  results,  but  it  is  believed  that  as  experience 
is  gained  the  valuations  affixed  to  the  fertilizers  will  more  and  more  closely 
correspond  to  the  market  values. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  keep  prominently  in  mind  that  these  values  are  com- 
mercial and  not  of  necessity  agricultural.  Phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  ammonia 
are  necessary  in  various  degrees  to  various  crops  and  various  soils..  All  the 
commercial  valuation  attempts  to  do  is  to  tell  the  farmer  what  he  should  pay  for 
(hese  materials.  Whether  he  needs  one  or  the  other,  he  must  judge  for  himself, 
and  not  assume  that  he  needs  the  highest  priced,  merely  because  tt  is  the  highest 
priced — a  mistake  which  would  often  be  financially  disastrous. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith :  You  say  the  only  valuable  ingredients  in  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  are  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  Suppose  I 
buy  commercial  fertilizer  of  any  of  the  brands  in  the  market,  how  much 
weight  do  I  get  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  a  ton. 

Professor  Lord:  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  source  and  composi- 
tion of  that  fertilizer;  you  may  get  from  nothing  up  to  a  very  good  fer- 
tilizer. 


Mr.  Smith:    How  much  in  weight  do  I  get  in  a  ton? 
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Professor  Lord :  Of  course,  this  varies  with  the  different  brands.  In 
the  case  of  dried  blood,  you  will  get  from  fourteen  per  cent  to  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  ammonia.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  get  from  two  hundred  and 
eigthy  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  ammonia,  which  in  nitro- 
gen, would  be  equivalent  to  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Smith:  Please  tell  us  what  this  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  or 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  is  that  we  buy  that  is  not  either  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen  or  potash?   (Great  laughter.) 

Professor  Lord :  Now,  that  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask.  When 
you  buy  maple  syrup  you  get  sugar  and  water.  Now  that  water  in  the 
maple  syrup  bears  very  much  the  same  relation  to  the  syrup  that  these 
three  materials  bear  to  the  commercial  fertilizer,  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen.  The  reason  for  its  being  in  combination  with  other  ma- 
terials is  that  it  can  be  handled. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  reason  I  asked  this  question  is  that  I  saw  upon  the 
track  a  carload  of  rock  to  be  made  into  fertilizer,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
then  that  it  was  very  weighty,  perhaps  more  weight  than  anything  else. 

The  Professor:  I  presume  there  was  more  weight  than  anything 
«lse.   (Great  laughter.) 

Mr.  Derthick :  I  want  to  amend  the  motion  I  made  at  the  opening  of 
this  session  by  changing  the  time  to  one  o'clock  instead  of  half  past  one, 
standard  time,  and  we  can,  come  together  at  two  o'clock  promptly  for 
the  session.  There  are  two  or  three  important  papers  for  discussion,  and 
following  that  the  banquet,  and  if  we  put  it  off  until  half  past  two,  we 
cannot  take  it  all  in. 

And  thereupon,  by  vote,  the  time  was  changed  from  1 :30  to  1  o'clock, 
standard  time,  to  assemble  at  the  university. 

The  Chair:  The  next  thing  upon  the  program  is  an  address  upon 
^Tood  Adulteration  in  Its  Relation  to  Health  and  Fraud,"  by  Professor 
H.  A.  Weber,  of  the  Ohio  State  University: 

ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  WEBER. 

The  wide-spread  and  nefarious  practice  of  food  adulteration,  as  is  shown  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  this  State;  the  baneful 
effects,  which  this  uncalled  for  practice  exerts  upon  the  health,  happiness,  morals 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  great  commonwealth;  the  importance  of  the 
existing  laws  on  our  statute  books  against  this  prevailing  evil  of  food  and  drug 
ccmtamination,  and  the  danger  of  a  modification  of  these  laws,  so  as  to  make  them 
practically  inactive,  and  thus  to  take  from  the  consumer  the  only  means  of  pro- 
tecting himself  against  the  impositions  of  the  sophisticator  of  human  food  and 
medicines,  are  among  the  reasons,  which  have  prompted  the  writer  to  comply  with 
the  request  to  present  a  few  facts  on  this  subject. 

The  laws  of  our  state  regulate  the  sale  of  both  food  and  drugs.  It  would 
be  taxing  your  patience  too  much  to  consider  both  of  these  classes  of  commodities 
at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  the  case  of  drugs,  that  ample  proof  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  to  show,  that  in  dispensing  medicines 
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a  willful  disregard  of  the  health  and  life  of  suffering  humanity,  or  at  least  a  criminaP 
negligence  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  remedial  agents  exists.  Drugs  have  been, 
purchased  in  various  cities  and  towns  of  this  state  and  subjected  to  analysis.  Some, 
it  is  true,  have  been  found  pure  and  fully  up  to  the  standard,  while  other  samples 
of  the  same  kind  of  drugs  contained  only 'a  fractional  part  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  remedy  or  none  at  all.  The  evil  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  patients 
with  remedies  of  such  a  varying  composition  must  be  apparent  to  all. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  our  actual  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  human  food,  in  order  that  we  may  recog- 
nize more  readily  the  relation,  which  the  adulteration  of  food  bears  to  the  health  of 
the  consumer  and  to  the  raid  upon  his  pocket  book. 

A  complete  food  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  life  and  health  consists  of; 
four  groups  of  nutrients,  namely: 

1.  Carbohydrates,  like  sugar,  starch,  pectine,  etc. 

2.  Protein,  like  albumen,  gluten,  flesh  etc. 

3.  Fat,  like  vegetable  oils,  butter  and  other  animal  fats. 

4.  Mineral  matter,  like  the  ash  of  grain,  fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

For  the  sustenance  of  life  these  four  groups  of  nutrients  are  of  equal  im- 
portance, i.  c.  if  any  one  of  the  four  is  wanting  in  a  food  the  other  three  wilL 
not  support  life.  The  first  three  groups  can  replace  each  other  to  a  great  extent, 
but  the  fourth  group,  the  mineral  matter,  can  not  be  replaced  by  any  of  the  others. 

The  mineral  constituents,  therefore,  are  unique  in  this  respect.  At  the  same: 
time  they  are  usually  considered  of  minor  importance,  because  their  proportion 
in  our  food  is  small  and  because  they  are  not  recognized  by  our  senses.  But  fromi 
the  fact,  that  they  are  purely  nervous  stimulants  to  the  fully  developed  individual,, 
causing  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  and  from  the  fact  that  no  functions 
of  nutrition  can  exist  without  them,  they  must  be  accorded  special  consideration,, 
when  judging  the  quality  of  a  food  or  beverage. 

As  adjuncts  to  our  food  we  employ  condiments  and  beverages. 

Among  the  condiments  the  spices  play  a  leading  part.  Although  they  contain- 
the  four  groups  of  nutrients,  which  compose  a  perfect  food  and  are  especially 
rich  in  mineral  constituents,  yet  the  amount  consumed  with  a  meal  is  so  small, 
that  as  food  they  dwindle  into  insignificance.  •  They  are,  however,  nervous  stim- 
ulants causing,  like  the  mineral  constituents,  a  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Be- 
sides their  judicious  use  makes  our  food  more  palatable,  gives  it  a  certain  relish, 
which  also  contributes  favorably  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  beverages,  like  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  fermented  fruit  juices  and  malt  liquors 
are  consumed  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  When  pure  and  used  judiciously 
and  with  moderation,  they  contribute  to  good  cheer,  aid  digestion  and  at  the  same 
time  act  as  perfect  foods. 

In  the  act  providing  against  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs  the  definition 
of  the  word,  food,  is,  therefore,  properly  given  as  follows:  "The  term  'food',  as  used 
herein  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  whether  simple, 
mixed  or  compound.'* 

The  first  two  provisions  of  the  general  law  against  adulterations,  relating 
to  food,  read  as  follows:  "Any  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act:  1.  If  any  substance  or  substances  have  been  mixed  with  it, 
so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate,  or  injuriously  afTect  its  quality,  strength,  or  purity. 
2.  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been  substituted  wholly 
or  in  part  for  it." 

These  two  provisions  are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other,  that  for  our  purpose 
we  can  consider  them  together.  The  number  of  daily  violations  of  these  two 
provisions  throughout  our  state,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  results  of  the  labor 
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>oi  the  Dairy  and  -Food  Commission,  are  simply  legion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
staple  articles  like  flour  and  sugar  this  practice  of  adulteration  has  invaded  every 
line  of  prepared  articles  of  food  and  drink.  The  wrong  and  harm,  which  consumers 
have  been  obliged  to  suffer  on  this  account  are  incalculable.  To  give  the  evideitce 
in  detail,  which  has  been  accumulated,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission  in  this  state,  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  statements  just  made, 
would  not  only  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper,  but  would  fill  a  large  volume.  In 
this  class  of  violations  as  well  as  in  others  to  follow,  we  can  only  expect  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  exist  or  have  existed  in  our  midst. 

The  articles  of  food,  which  fall  into  the  category  of  adulteration  are  those,  whose 
physical  properties  will  permit  of  their  being  manipulated  or  contaminated,  witliout 
revealing  the  fact  In  order  to  be  salable  at  all  they  must  conceal  the  ear-marks 
of  inferiority,  because  otherwise  the  consumer  could  not  be  deceived  in  pur- 
chasing them. 

One  of  the  most  generally  used  articles  of  food  is  milk.    On  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  forms  the  almost  exclusive  food  for  young  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
•importance,  that  it  shoisld  be  fn*sh  and  pure  in  order  to  promote  healthful  develop- 
ment   But  unfortimately  milx  is  peculiarly  liable  to  adtiheration,  because  of  the  ease 
willi- which  the  fraud  can  be  accomplished.    Milk  is  adulterated  in  a  \'ariety  of  ways, 
the  most  common  methods  being  the  addition  of  water  and  of  skimmed  milk. 
The  proportion  of  water  wtth  which  milk  is  adtiherated  depends  largely  upon  the 
*^lMfn  ot  the  dealer.    The  writer  has  examined  samples  of  milk,  in  which  the  adulter- 
ation by  this  means  reached  fifty  to  sixty  per  cem. ;  but  ordinarily  it  is  less.  The 
addKion  of  water  to  milk  is  trsoaBy  regarded  simply  as  a  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
the  consumer.   The  sanjiary  aspects  of  this  practice  do  not  recerre  ^at  con- 
sideralion,  which  they  deserve.    The  reason  for  ignoring  this  phase  of  the  question 
is  due  to  the  opinion,  that  water  is  harmless,  and,  therefore,  the  addition  of  a 
limited  amount  to  milk,  jcan  not  be  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  consmncr.  This  is 
all  true,  if  the  water  added  to  milk  is  pure.    But  from  the  ^v^cll  known  fact  that 
water  is  liable  to  be  tmpure  and  to  contain  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases,  this 
dishonest  practice  becomes  a  serious  crime  against  the  comrourtity.    It  is  a  well 
established  fact  in  sanitary  science,  that  disease  germs  are  disseminated  through 
water,  especially  through  surface  water  and  sewage.    Hence  wells  which  are  so 
constructed  and  located  as  to  be  contaminated  with  surface  water  or  sewage  are 
sure  to  contain  disease  germs,  ii  an  epidemic  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  writer  has  load  a  wide  experience  in  the  examination  of  drinking 
water  from  all  possible  sources  during  his' professional  career.    Wells  located 
in  barn-yj*rd5  have  uniformly  been  fotuid  to  be  absolutely  filthy,  although  the 
physical  ptoperties  of  the  water  gave  no  indication  of  the  fact.    The  same  was 
found  to  be  true  of  ordinary  cistern  water,  which  in  popular  opinion  is  regarded 
as  the  purest  water  in  nature.    Wells  located  near  sewers  or  cesspools  especi- 
ally if  the  intereveniug  soil  is  of  a  porous  or  gravelly  nature  usually  furnish  un- 
doubted  proof  of  direct  sewage  contamination.    All  waters  of  this  kind  are  more 
than  likely  to  contain  pathogenic  organisms.    These  organisms  multiply  with  ex- 
ceeding rapidity — when  introduced  into  a  suitable  medium.    Milk  is  a  medium 
hl>;hly  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  life  and  rapid  development  of  these  bacteria. 
It  does  not  stand  to  reason,  that  a  man.  who  wilfully  adds  water  to  the  milk,  which 
he  distributes  among  his  customers,  will,  be  over  careful  in  selecting  the  water  for 
this  purpose.    From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  milk  contaminated  with  water  is 
liable  to  swarm  with  pathogenic  micro-organisms  in  a  few  hours  after  the  con- 
tamination takes  place,  and  further,  that  the  use  of  such  milk  in  the  raw  state  m^g^t 
cause  sickness  and  death,  even  when  the  water,  with  which  it  was  adulterated,  wou.'l 
not  have  had  the  same  eflfect    A  number  of  years  ago  the  writer  called  attention 
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to  the  danger  to  public  health  resuhtng  (rotn  this  pernicious  manner  of  making 
money  out  of  nothing,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  unsuspecting  consumer.  The 
opinion  ivas  based  upon  theoretical  considerations  akme:  but  through  experiments 
subsequently  made  at  our  own  State  University  and  elsewhere,  the  truth  of  this 
theory  has  been  fully  corroborated.  There  can  be  wry  little  doubt,  that  the  rav- 
ages of  death  through  cholera  infantum  or  summer  complaint,  among  the  chil- 
dren of  our  towns  and  cities  may  in  a  g^eat  measure  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
Other  diseases  like  that  of  typhoid  iever,  which  attacks  older  persons  also,  may 
be  disseminaited  in  the  same  mansner.  iifence  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  ap- 
parently innocent  method  of  adulterating  maik  with  ^^ater  becomes  a  serious 
crime  against  the  public;  and  the  perpetrators  of  this  fxaud  should  reoeive  the  full 
penalty  which  die  law  allows,  whenever  they  are  caught  in  the  act  Many  people 
think  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  our  pure  food  lawf  entails  unwarranted  hard- 
ship upon  the  iMiodncer  and  desier;  but  the  broken-hearted  parents,  who  have  lost 
the  idol  of  their  opce  hj|»py  hoine,  awl  the  widow  stmggling  day  and  night  to 
provide  for  a  family  of  little  ones,  after  tbe  fiatKer  and  husband  has  been  taken 
away,  if  they  knew  that  their  loss  was  due  to  the  perfidy  of  those  who  (umifihed 
them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  wonld  surely  not  share  in  this  opinion. 

The  other  method  of  adulterating  milk  by  the  addition  of  sVimtned  milk  is 
open  to  the  same  criticism  as  just  gi\'cn  in  the  case  of  water;  but  this  practice  he- 
comes  injurious  to  puMic  health  for  another,  less  obscure  reason.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  proportion  of  the  vaTious  nutrients  mentioned  in  the  outset  as  comprising  a  per- 
fect food,  is  about  right  in  milk  as  furnished  hy  nature;  for  it  Is  the  sole  food 
for  infants  and  youn^  animals.  The  skimming  kA  mfSk  removes  the  fat  almost 
completely,  and  hence  the  addition  of  skimmed  milk  to  pure  milk  changes  the 
relatkm  of  the  nutrients  as  originally  existing  in  pure  milk.  Pure  milk  itseli 
varies  between  certain  limits,  but  contams  on  an  average  about  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  fet;  the  addition,  therefore,  di  a  small  amount  oT  skimtned  milk 
would  not  only  not  be  detected,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  would  not  seriously 
affect  tlie  food  value  of  milk.  But  there  is  no  money  in  adding  small  amoonts  of  adul- 
terants, and  hence  we  find  articles  sold  for  pure  milk,  in  which  the  amount  of 
fat  falls  as  k>w  as  two  per  cent.,  one  per  cent.,  yes,  even  as  low  as  the  fractional  part 
of  one  per  cent.  To  the  full  grown  in^vidual,  who  has  partaken  of  a  substantial 
meal,  it  matters  uot  so  much,  if  he' imposed  upon  with  a  glass  of  this  kind  of 
milk.  The  nutrients  contained  in  his  full  naeal  will  oonnterbalance  the  deficiency 
of  fat  in  the  railk;  bat  to  the  person,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  lunch  of  bread 
and  miik  alone,  it  nsakes  a  great  difference,  because  he  is  not  properly  nourished, 
and  to  the  infant,  whose  devoted  mother  goes  to  the  dealer  and  purchases  the  only 
food,  which  it  is  able  to  take,  it  means  sickness  and  death. 

In  order  to  show  to  what  extent  this  important  article  of  food  is  adulterated, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  food  commission  four  samples  of  milk 
a  day  for  several  weeks  in  succession  were  collected  indiscriminately  from  dealers 
in  Cohimbus,  and  three  out  of  every  four  were  found  to  be  aduherated.  A  few  weeks 
ago  four  samples  were  analyzed,  all  of  which  were  adulterated  and  one  of  which 
was  practically  skimmed  milk. 

Ground  spices,  on  account  of  their  physical  properties,  furnish  a  fruithil  field 
for  the  labors  of  the  enterprising  sophisticator  of  human  food-  The  substances, 
which  have  been  identified  as  adulterants  in  spices  and  other  condiments  as  sold  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mineral  Matter. — Gypsum,  white  clay,  red  ochre  and  sand. 

2.  Refuse  and  other  organle  Jfaffcr,— Cocoanut  shells,  roasted  and  green,  mus- 
tard hulls,  crackers,  bread,  rice  hulls,  rice  flour,  charcoal,  tumeric,  clove  stems, 
sago,  red  and  white,  sawdust,  cornmeal,  cerealiue,  wheat  bran,  wheat  flour,  ground 
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olive  Stones,  lentils,  buckwheat  flour,  buckwheat  hulls,  roasted  pease,  millet  seedU 
pea  shells,  pepper  shells,  linseed  meal  and  cayenne  pepper.  The  amount  of  adiil> 
teration  with  one  oi  more  of  the  kinds  of  mineral  matter  given,  was  found  to  vaij 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Taking  all  of  the  adulterants  together  either 
singly  or  in  various  combinations  the  extent  of  sophistication  in  some  cases  reached 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  mineral  matters  taken  together  are  worth  only  a  few  dollars  per  ton,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  ochre,  which  was  found  in  samples  of  cinnamon  and 
cayenne  pepper  to  restore  the  color  obliterated  by  the  addition  of  adulterants,  are 
added  to  increase  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  goods. 

Of  the  organic  materials,  some  will  be  seen  to  consist  merely  of  waste  products^ 
of  no  value  whatever,  for  example,  cocoanut  shells,  rice  hulls,  buckwheat  holism 
olive  stones,  mustard  hulls,  etc. 

The  bread  and  crackers  were  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  stale  articles,  as. 
they  are  collected  from  dealers,  and  the  sago  was  probably  damaged  by  fire  or 
water  or  had  in  some  other  way  been  rendered  unsalable. 

The  wheat  flour  and  cornmeal  were  employed,  where  the  other  materials  could 
not  well  be  used,  as  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard  flour. 

That  the  wholesale  disposal  of  these  cheap  and  worthless  materials  at  the  prices^ 
which  the  phre  articles  bring  on  the  markets,  is  a  fraud,  needs  no  further  argument. 

It  was  shown  that  pure  spices  and  other  condiments  filled  a  valuable  place  in 
the  preparation  of  our  daily  food.  The  adulterants  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  articles,  to  which  they  are  added,  and  which  in  many  cases,  they  almost 
wholly  replace.  Hence  it  follows  that  even  if  it  be  conceded,  that  the  adulterants  are 
not  injurious  in  themselves,  an  injury  may  be  done  to  public  health,  by  substi- 
tuting an  inert  substance  or  substances  for  the  article  which  the  system  craves;, 
or  the  gratification  of  our  senses  requires.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  waste  products  are  treated  as  such  until  they  are  gathered  up  by  the  spice 
millers.  •  Since  they  are  not  intended  for  human  food  or  even  for  the  food  of  onr 
domestic  animals,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  they  are  not  treated  with  that  care  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  which  is  usually  bestowed  upon  articles  for  human  con- 
sumption. At  least  the  writer  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  that  abso- 
lutely filthy  materials  had  been  employed  in  this  disgraceful  practice  of  adulteration. 

Cream  of  tartar,  which  at  the  present  time  can  be  bought  as  a  commercial 
article  with  a  purity  of  ninety-nine  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  and  which  is  used 
both  as  a  drug  and  in  the  preparation  of  food,  has  been  found  to  be  subject  ta 
such  extensive  and  dangerous  sophistication,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  for  the  health  and  life  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  substances  used  to  adulterate  cream  of  tartar  are  gypsum,  starch,  add 
calcium  phosphate  and  alum.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  examine  the  cream  of  tartar  as  sold  in  grocery  and  drug  stores  of  a  town  in 
Illinois  and  found  it  to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the  actual  amount  of  cream 
of  tartar  in  some  of  the  samples  falling  as  low  as  twelve  per  cent. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of  this 
state  the  condition  of  the  cream  of  tartar  as  sold  in  the  city  of  Columbus  was  in- 
vestigated. Eight  samples  were  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  grocery  and 
drug  stores  at  the  uniform  price  of  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  with  the  assurance 
in  every  case,  that  the  article  was  pure. 

One  sample  contained  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  other  forty- 
six  per  cent.,  being  made  up  with  starch,  acid  prosphate  and  gypsum;  another 
contained  thirty-seven  per  cent  cream  of  tartar,  the  other  sixty-three  per  cent, 
being  starch,  acid  phosphate  and  alum;  a  third  contained  thirty-seven  per  cent 
cream  of  tartar  and  sixty-three  per  cent  of  gypsum.   The  remaining  samples  were 
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snuiar  mixtttres,  the  cream  of  tartar  gradually  falling  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  while  one 
sample  contained  no  cream  of  tartar  whatever,  it  being  made  up  exclusively  of 
starch  and  alum. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  again  collected  twelve 
samples  of  cream  of  tartar,  while  walking  from  his  residence  to  his  office.  The 
purchases  were  all  made  on  High  street  in  this  city,  and  the  price  charged  was 
uniformly  sixty  cents  per  pound.  Of  these  twelve  samples  nine  were  found  to  be 
adulterated  and  seven  contained  no  cream  of  tartar  at  all.  The  adulteration  was 
similar  in  kind  and  degree  to  that  of  the  cases  already  cited. 

The  fraud  in  this  class  of  adulteration  consists  in  selling  for  sixty  cents  per 
pound  foreigrn  matters  costing  from  one-half  to  three  cents  a  pound,  a  very  com- 
fortable profit,  even  if  it  must  be  divided  between  the  producer  and  retailer.  But 
this  phase  of  the  question  falls  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  evil 
effects  of  employing  or  dispensing  these  adulterated  articles  in  case  of  sickness. 
Cream  of  tartar  is  a  laxative,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  for  this  purpose.  The 
substances  named  above  as  adulterants  of  this  drug  have  the  opposite  effect.  This, 
is  especially  true  of  alum,  which  is  known  to  be  a  marked  astringent.  How  much 
misery  or  how  many  deaths  have  resulted  from  dispensing  alum  in  the  place  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  patients  throughout  our  state  and  country,  we  are  merely  left 
to  conjecture. 

For  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  first  two  provisions  of  our  general  food' 
law  are  violated  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  in  daily  use,  the  examples 
here  given  must  suffice.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  passing  that  but  few  of  the 
violations  can  be  regfarded  merely  in  the  light  of  fraud.  A  careful  consideration 
of  them  would  reveal  the  fact,  that  in  most  cases  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  direct 
assault  upon  public  healtb. 

The  third  provision  of  the  general  food  law  deems  an  article  adulterated:  "If 
any  valuable  or  necessary  ingredient  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it.'* 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  wide-spread  practice  of  skimming  milk. 
By  this  means  one  of  its  valuable  ingredients,  the  butter  fat,  is  removed  wholly 
or  in  part.  The  arguments  already  presented  against  the  addition  of  skimmed  milk 
to  pure  milk  also  apply  here,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

A  similar  violation  of  this  provision  is  the  removal  of  butter  fat  in  the  manu^ 
facture  of  cheese.  Good,  palatable,  digestible  and  nutritious  cheese  should  con- 
tain about  all  of  the  butter  fat  which  good  whole  milk  contains.  The  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  this  kind  of  cheese  lies  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  cheese. 

Cheese  containing  amounts  of  fat  varying  from  forty  all  the  way  down  to  two 
per  cent,  and  less  are  to  be  found  upon  our  markets.  These  inferior  kinds  of 
cheese  are  frequently  sold  for,  and  at  the  price  of  full  cream  cheese.  That  this 
practice  is  an  imposition  upon  the  consumer  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  sanitary 
point  of  view,  must  be  apparent  to  all. 

The  extraction  of  fat  from  chocolate  and  cocoa;  the  expressing  of  the  bland 
oil  from  mustard,  the  leaching  of  tea  leaves,  and  the  extraction  of  ethereal  oils 
from  cloves,  cinnamon  and  other  spices  may  also  be  mentioned  as  coming  under 
this  head. 

The  fourth  provision  of  the  general  food  law  reads  as  follows:  "An  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated,  if  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  another  article." 

There  is  no  branch  of  food  adulteration  which  offers  greater  inducements  to 
the  producer,  than  the  one  which  this  provision  of  our  food  law  invades.  The 
imitation  of  genuine  articles  of  food  with  cheap  materials  and  the  ability  to  sell 
them  for,  and  at  the  price  of  the  genuine  articles  led  to  the  establishment  of  im- 
m«ise  industries,  with  which  the  producers  of  the  genuine  and  better  articles  of 
32      A.  R. 
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food  were  unable  to  cope.  Fraud,  in  connection  with  great  profits,  drove  the  legiti- 
mate articles  from  the  markets,  and  thus  destroyed  the  business  of  the  producer 
of  these  articles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  furnished  the  consumer  with  inferior 
articles  of  food  at  the  price  of  the  genuine  and  more  wholesome  ones.  The  only 
persons  in  the  land  who  were  benefitted  by  the  establishment  of  these  fraudulent  in- 
dustries were  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer,  who  divided  the  immense  profits 
between  themselves.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
vinegar,  which  was  fraudulently  sold  in  the  open  market  for  cider  vinegar,  white 
wine  vinegar  and  malt  vinegar,  while  millions  of  bushels  of  apples  annually  rotted 
in  the  orchards  of  the  state ;  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  which  a  few  years 
ago  had  driven  over  six  hundred  thousand  milch  cows  from  our  borders:  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  wine,  cider,  jellies,  maple  syrup,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  etc 

Time  will  not  permit  an  extended  argument  to  prove  that  these  spurious 
articles  are  not  as  wholesome  as  the  genuine  ones  which  they  replace.  Suffice  it  to 
say.  that  a  comparison  of  their  chemical  composition  with  that  of  the  genuine 
articles  will  reveal  the  fact,  that  they  are  all  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  four 
groups  of  nutrients  as  laid  down  for  a  perfect  food.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
they  injuriously  affect  public  health. 

In  conclusion  the  provisions  of  our  general  food  law,  which  prohibit  the  use 
of  coloring  matters  and  substances  which  are  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health 
may  briefly  be  considered  together. 

The  universal  employment  of  antiseptics  as  salicylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  boracic 
acid,  saccharin  and  the  like  in  preserving  perishable  foods  and  drinks,  constitutes 
one  of  the  gravest  violations  of  our  pure  food  laws.  The  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
writer  and  other  experimenters,  that  as  a  class  these  active  drugs  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  processes  of  digestion,  even  when  present  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties, should  condemn  their  use  in  articles  of  food.  But  these  drugs  have  other 
well  known,  deleterious  effects  upon  the  animal  system  (even  when  used  in  oft- 
repeated  small  doses),  which  can  leave  no  possible  excuse  for  their  indiscriminate 
employment  by  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  are  either  ignorant  of  their  per- 
nicious effects  or  who  wilfully  disregard  them. 

Salicylic  acid  has  been  found  to  be  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  following  articles:  catsups,  jellies,  jams,  preserves,  apple,  peach  and  quince 
butter,  sweet  cider,  grape  juice,  sweet  wine,  blackberry  wine  and  cordial,  imported 
beer,  etc.  It  has  also  been  found  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  in 
maple  syrup,  milk,  malt  extract  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  in  artificial  orange 
and  apple  cider,  etc. 

In  order  to  show  the  utter  carelessness  as  to  the  quantity  employed,  it  may  be 
stated  that  catsups  have  been  examined,  which  contained  twenty-two  grains  to  the 
pound.  In  one  sample  of  sweet  cider  three  and  six-tenths  and  in  another  four 
and  seven-tenths  grains  of  salicylic  acid  to  the  pint  was  found  to  be  present 

The  writer  knows  of  cases  where  one  ounce  of  salicylic  acid  was  used  for  ten 
gallons  of  cider,  and  one  case  where  ten  ounces  were  added  to  a  barrel. 

The  fact  that  this  antiseptic  is  practically  driven  from  our  state,  and  that 
manufacturers  have  conceded  the  dangerous  character  of  the  drug  and  have  de- 
clined to  employ  it  longer  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  great  victory  achieved  by  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  pure  food. 

In  regard  to  colors  in  food  it  may  be  stated,  that  an  experience  of  over  nine 
years  in  examining  all  kinds  of  colored  articles  has  shown,  that  the  poisonous 
mineral  colors  formerly  employed,  are  almost  totally  absent.  They  have  been 
replaced  by  the  coal  tar  colors,  which  are  now  manufactured  in  an  endless  variety 
of  brilliant  shades.  The  only  case  which  the  writer  can  recall  is  that  of  French 
pease,  colored  with  salts  of  copper.   These  have  been  frequently  examined  and  the 
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amount  of  copper  salts  present,  calculated  as  copper  sulphate,  was  equivalent  to 
iifleen  doses  per  pound.  Analyses  made  in  foreign  countries  and  recently  re- 
poited  show  even  a  much  larger  proportion  of  copper  than  this.  It  may  be  well 
ill  tliis  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  significant  fact,  that  the  sale  of  these 
rreiich  pease  for  consumption  in  France  is  strictly  prohibited.  Their  manufacture 
is  allowed  only  for  the  purpose  of  export  to  other  countries.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  regards  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
f'^xiions  and  other  colored  foods,  on  account  of  the  well  known  poisonous  char- 
acter of  aniline,  carbolic  acid  and  other  hke  bodies,  from  which  they  are  derived, 
ab  well  as  the  poisonous  nature  of  some  of  the  colors  themselves. 

In  Austria  their  use  is  absolutely  prohibited  regardless  of  kind  or  quality, 
this  being  considered  by  the  government  as  the  only  safeguard  against  injury 
to  public  health.  In  other  countries  of  Europe  they  are  partially  prohibited,  i.  e. 
legal  provisions  exist  against  the  employment  of  such  specified  coal  tar  colors, 
where  poisonous  nature  has  been  established. 

It  is  true  that  in  experiments  made  upon  rabbits  and  dogs  by  the  writer  and 
other  experimenters  the  feeding  of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  some  of  these 
colors  for  weeks  at  a  time,  showed  no  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning  or  other 
evil  effects,  but  others  did.  In  our  country  and  state,  there  is  no  restriction  placed 
upon  their  use.  From  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  public  is  not 
sufficiently  protected  in  this  matter  in  our  own  state. 

At  the  request  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  the  writer  has  under- 
taken an  elaborate  .series  of  experiments  to  determine  what  effect  these  colors 
may  have  upon  the  process  of  digestion,  a  subject  which  has  never  been  investi- 
gated. The  number  of  experiments  thus  far  made  is  too  limited  to  warrant  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion;  but  if  the  results  obtained  with  a  number  of  these  colors, 
will  be  found  to  be  produced  by  others,  the  near  future  may  show  ample  reasons 
for  regulating  if  not  prohibiting  this  use  of  coal  tar  colors,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health. 

The  Chair:  It  is  probably  too  late  in  the  evening  to  go  into  any 
discussion  of  this  subject,  as  I  notice  a  good  many  are  anxious  to  adjourn. 
But  you  will  remember  the  meeting  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  this  hall. 

The  Institute  here  recessed  till  ten  o'clock  a.  m..  Wednesday. 


The  Institute  was  called  to  order  as  per  adjournment  by  President 
Agee,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis. 

President  Agee:  Yesterday  morning  the  second  address,  according 
to  the  program,  would  have  been  by  Hon.  W.  N.  Cowden,  of  Quaker 
Cit}-,  O.,  but  in  his  absence  Mr.  F.  A.  Derthick  presented  to  us  the  "Lubin 
Proposition,"  and  in  his  place  now  we  will  hear  Mr.  Cowden's  address. 
Permit  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  be  better  pleased  with  the 
institute,  I  doubt  not,  if  I  am  firm  enough  to  close  each  discussion  on  time. 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  W.  N.  Cowden,  who 
will  address  us  upon  the  question : 
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"SHOULD  FARMERS  CONTINUE  TO  KEEP  SHEEP  UNDER  PRESENT 
CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS?" 


I  answer  this  question  wih  an  emphatic.  Yes,  and  I  spell  the  yes  with  a  big  Y. 
Some  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  in  support  of  this  answer  will  be  given. 


(1)  Sheep  arc  now  as  profitable  as  the  average  of  farm  stock  or  producti 
Indeed  our  great  staple  farm  crops  are  lower  than  sheep  and  their  products. 
For  instance  fifty  cent  wheat,  twenty  cent  oats,  eighteen  cent  potatoes,  three  cent 
hogs,  or  horses  from  fifty  dollars  down  to  nothing  arc  not  equal  to  sixteen  cent 
wool  or  lambs  at  four  cents  per  pound.  The  great  discouragement  that  has  Jallen 
on  the  sheep  industry  was  partly  caused  by  the  expectation  that  the  boom  prices  of 
the  years  from  1860  to  1880  were  the  normal  prices  and  when  the  prices  of  both 
sheep  and  wool  fell  below  these  figures,  many  growers  at  once  lost  courage  and 
gave  up  in  despair,  sold  their  sheep  at  whatever  they  could  get  and  are  now  in- 
quiring for  sheep  at  two  or  three  times  the  price  at  which  they  sold.  A  buyer  to 
whom  the  writer  recently  sold  a  one-half  deck  of  lambs,  told  me  that  this  summer 
he  had  bought  a  double  deck  of  sheep  for  the  same  money  he  paid  me  for  one- 
fourth  of  a  double  deck. 

(2)  But  if  sheep  are  not  equally  profitable  with  other  farm  stock,  we  in 
the  hilly  portions  of  Ohio  must  keep  sheep  even  if  we  sell  the  fleece  at  the  price 
of  cotton,  or  throw  it  away  entirely.  Sheep  for  two  thousand  years  have  been  known 
as  the  animal  with  the  "golden  hoof,"  because  of  the  well  known  fact  that  the  soil 
which  its  hoof  touches  is  rendered  more  fertile  each  year.  The  sheep  alone  among 
live  stock  carry  their  droppings  to  the  highest  and  bleakest  points  of  the  field,  where 
most  needed,  and  also  deposit  these  droppings  rn  just  the  form  they  do  the  most 
good  to  the  soil  and  in  the  form  least  wasted  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Our 
valleys  are  rich  enough,  having  for  ages  been  receiving  the  washings  of  the  hills, 
the  sheep  just  as  constantly  and  persistently  carrymg  back  these  elements  to  the 
hills  again.  In  this  sheep  exactly  reverse  cattle,  which  carry  the  fertility  of  the  hills 
to  the  valleys.  Without  sheep  thousands  of  acres  in  the  hilly  portions  of  the 
United  States  are  greatly  reduced  in  value  and  many  more  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  United  States  are  almost  valueless. 

(3)  In  the  hilly  portions  of  Ohio  we  need  sheep  as  scavengers.  Briers, 
bushes  and  weeds  of  all  kinds  abound  and  wc  need  sheep  to  destroy  them,  which 
they  do  without  compulsion  and  from  choice.  I  know  of  but  three  or  four  kinds 
of  bushes  and  as  many  kinds  of  weeds  that  sheep  will  not  destroy. 

(4)  Another  consideration  in  favor  of  sheep  is  they  not  only  give  their 
carcass  each  year,  as  cattle  and  hogs  do,  but  they  give  a  fleece  and  one-half  the  flock 
give  in  addition  a  lamb  thus  compounding  our  capital  twice  per  year  instead  of 
once. 

(5)  Our  Ohio  climate  demands  the  wearing  of  woolen  clothing  and  vigorous 
health  requires  the  eating  of  mutton  by  brain  workers  and  persons  of  sedentary 
habits.  In  these  days  of  hog  cholera  and  Texas  fever  and  tuberculosis,  we  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  the  number  or  quantity  or  quality  of  the  germs,  microbes  and 
bacteria  we  consume  with  beef  or  pork,  nor  do  we  know  their  cflFects  until  about 
two  days  before  the  funeral.  Not  so  with  sheep;  a  fat  sheep  is  alwajrs  a  healthy 
sheep.   If  a  sheep  takes  disease  it  is  dead  before  it  can  be  gotten  into  market 
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Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  pointing  to  an  affirmative  answer.  This 
aflirmative  answer  is  predicated  of  course  on  the  keeping  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  respective  breeds, — the  scrubs  of  no  breed  can  be  kept  with  profit,  even  under 
the  biggest  kind  of  a  boom. 


(1)  The  demand  for  mutton,  which  has  been  increasing  for  many  years,  will 
probably  increase  more  rapidly  during  this  era  of  low  prices.  Thousands  have 
learned  to  eat  mutton  that  would  probably  have  never  learned  except  for  the  low 
price  of  the  few  past  years. 

The  consumption  and  exportation  of  mutton  for  the  last  year  was  phenomenal 
The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  for  year  1896  says: — **In  the  first  ten  months  of 
1895  we  exported  two  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  sheep  against  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  and 
ninety-four  in  the  fir^t  ten  months  of  1894."  The  same  paper  shows  a  loss  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  pounds  of  wool  in  every  state  in  the  Union  except  Con- 
necticut, Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana  and  New  Mexico,  which  made  a  slight  increase 
and  for  the  whole  country  a  total  decrease  of  thirty  million  pounds  of  washed  wool 
since  1893.  Ohio's  loss  was  from  twenty-one  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  eighteen  million  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

The  same  is  true  of  woolen  goods;  the  low  price  has  caused  them  to  be  worn  by 
persons  that  otherwise  would  never  have  learned.  Then  the  increase  of  population 
will  constantly  demand  more  wool  and  more  mutton  each  year.  The  diminished 
supply  of  each  must  sooner  or  later  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower. 

(2)  There  are  indications  of  more  rational  methods  among  flock-masters. 
They  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  man  must  be  adapted  to  the  breed  and  the 
breed  to  the  man.  Then  the  breed  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  for  wool 
and  for  mutton  also. 

We,  too,  are  learning  like  the  English  flock-masters  to  adapt  the  breed  to  the 
chraate  and  the  soil.  The  chalk  hills  and  downs,  the  moors  and  the  calcareous 
soils  of  England  each  has  a  breed  or  family  of  sheep  adapted  to  it  and  no  attempt 
is  there  made  to  adapt  a  single  breed  to  all  climates,  conditions  and  soils. 

(3)  Legislation  in  two  directions  is  necessary  to  the  prosperous  life  of  this 
industry,  viz:  tariflF  legislation  and  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the  place  it  occupied 
before  1873.  and  the  prospects  are  that  we  are  on  the  highway  to  favorable  leg- 
islation on  each. 

You,  Mr.  President,  in  last  week's  Ohio  Farmer  told  us  to  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  every  subject  and  at  the  same  time  always  tell  the  truth.  This  I  will  now  do 
briefly,  as  I  see  the  truth. 

(«)  There  are  indications  that  a  tariflF  more  or  less  protective  will  ere  long  be 
passed.  Whether  it  is  a  revenue  tariff  or  a  protective  tarifif  will  depend  on  the  wool 
growers  themselves.  If  they  demand  and  fight  for  as  much  protection  as  other 
industries  get,  they  will  succeed.  If  they  fail  in  asking,  they  may  expect  to  fail  in 
getting. 

(6)  But  more  important  than  tarifif  legislation  by  far  is  the  return  to  bimetal- 
ism.  TariflF  legislation  can  only  be  chargeable  with  a  decrease  of  from  six  to  ten 
cents  per  pound  on  wool,  while  some  other  cause  has  further  reduced  the  price 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  pound.    A  slight  investigation  reveals  this  cause. 

The  wool  growers'  foreign  competition  is  with  silver  using  countries  as  Russia, 
Argentina,  China,  South  Africa,  etc.  These  countries  export  practically  all  the  wool, 
they  grow.  It  all  meets  in  London,  the  world's  commercial  and  financial  center. 
The  American  importer  buys  this  wool  and  pays  for  it  practically  in  silver  bullion. 
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costing  him  sixty  cents  in  gold  dollars.  This  silver  bullion  is  at  par  in  the  silver 
using  countries,  because  there  it  is  the  measure  of  value  of  all  products,  just  as 
gold  is  the  measure  of  all  values  here. 

Thus  the  woolen  manufacturer  will  buy  our  wool  at  the  price  he  pays  for  similar 
imported  wools  and  this  having  been  bought  with  sixty  cent  dollars,  we  must  also 
take  the  same  price  and  thus  we  lose  ihe  difference  between  the  price  of  silver 
in  gold  and  the  price  of  gold. 

Or  stated  from  the  opposite  standpoint,  the  foreign  grower  gets  virtually  a 
bounty  on  his  wool  in  the  exchange,  equaling  the  diflference  between  the  price  of 
silver  in  gold  and  the  price  of  gold.  This  difference  is  so  great  that  no  congress 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  erecting  a  tariff  wall  high  enough  to  allow  us  to  meet 
Ihem  on  an  equality  in  our  own  markets,  and  Lubin's  plan  of  bounty  added  to  a  high 
tariff  would  scarcely  make  us  equal. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  prospects  in  the  line  of  tariff  but  what  of  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver? 

There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  collapse  in  the  gold  market.  There  is  not 
enough  gold  to  serve  the  purpose  of  final  redemption,  in  the  world,  and  every 
day  is  more  and  more  confirming  that  fact.  Every  issue  of  bonds  and  every  dollar 
added  to  our  debt  emphasizes  the  folly  of  monometalism  and  hastens  the  time  of  the 
universal  result. 

Also  the  bounty — I  know  of  no  better  term  to  use  in  this  connection — ^abovc 
referred  to,  is  paid  by  silver  using  countries  on  the  articles  they  import  from  gold 
using  countries.  This  bounty  has  stimulated  manufacturing  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  of  these  silver  using  countries  are  already  invading  our  markets  with  their 
products  and  at  a  price  ruinous  to  our  manufacturing  industries. 

Our  Pacific  coast  is  already  alarmed,  and  the  manufacturers  arc  called  to  meet 
in  San  F*rancisco  January  21st,  to  consider  the  situation  and  devise  a  remedy. 

This  was  the  announced  theory  long  ago,  but  it  aroused  no  attention,  until  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  placed  an  agency  in  San  Francisco  that  sells  the  best  parlor 
matches  at  two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  dozen  boxes  and  good  bicycles  at  twelve 
dollars,  duty  and  freight  paid  in  each  case,  and  all  other  articles  as  sash  blinds, 
all  wood  work,  b'^ots,  shoes,  cotton  goods  etc.,  at  similar  reduced  prices:  then  at 
once  this  theory  became  .1  practical  one  to  the  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  and 
demanded  a  solution. 

The  Japanese  have  taken  many  ship  loads  of  our  machinery,  and  as  soon  as  the 
goods  are  turned  out  by  their  ten  cents  a  day  laborers  they  will  invade  the  Atlantic 
markets  and  then  soon  the  manufacturer  and  his  operators  will  understand  the 
silver  question.    Then  cometh  the  end. 

I  have  thus  candidly  and  frankly  given  my  views  on  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  the  wool  industry.  I  feel  that  I  am  on  solid  ground  as  no  one  who  has  investi- 
gated this  subject  has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion. 

My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is.  if  possible,  to  infuse  new  courage  mto  the 
wool  growing  industry  and  to  preserve  the  flocks  of  Ohio  that  have  been  buiU  up 
at  such  an  immense  cost  of  labor,  brains  and  money. 

The  President:  No  one  was  selected  to  open  this  discussion,  and  it 
is  now  open  to  you,  gentlemen.  There  arc  flockmasters  here  who  are  in- 
terested.   We  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Afr.  O.  E.  Bradfute,  Greene  County:  I  am  not  known  as  a  sheep  man 
particularly,  but  we  have  always  kept  some  sheep,  and  I  ])ropose  to  ad- 
vance a  theory  that  may  be  startling  to  some  of  you.  I  believe  it  is  profit- 
able to  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  keep  a  few  sheep  if  you  never  realize 
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a  single  dollar  from  the  sale  of  any  of  their  products,  either  mutton  or  wool 
Let  me  illustrate.  We  had  on  our  farm  year  before  last  a  timothy  meadow 
which  gave  a  great  deal  better  prospect  for  white  top  or  daisy  than  it  did 
for  timothy  hay.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  that  white  top, 
and  the  method  we  used  was  to  turn  one  hundred  head  of  sheep  onto  that 
meadow.  Those  sheep  remained  on  it  all  through  the  month  of  May. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  when  they  were  taken  off  there  was  neither  white 
top  nor  timothy  present.  Fortunately,  the  rains  came  at  the  right  time 
and  that  timothy  meadow  produced  nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre,  or  forty 
tons  from  twenty-four  acres,  and  it  was  positively  free  from  w'hite  top. 
We  sold  that  hay  in  stack  at  seven  dollars  a  ton,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  as  a  result  of  keeping  these  one  hundred  head  of  sheep  on  the 
meadow.  If  we  had  never  sold  a  single  pound  of  wool  or  a  single  head 
of  sheep  they  would  have  more  than  paid  for  their  keeping.  I  think  it  will 
pay  to  keep  some  sheep,  even  if  we  don't  get  any  money  advantage  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Smith,  Morgan:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
time  those  sheep  were  placed  on  the  meadow.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
exact  time. 

Mr.  Bradfute:!  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  you  know 
about  the  time  of  the  year  when  wliite  top  begins  to  show,  and  as  soon 
as  that  was  discovered  the  sheep  were  placed  on  and  left  on  until  about  the 
first  week  in  June.  Unless  the  wet  weather  had  set  in  we  would  have  had 
very  little  chance  for  a  hay  crop.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  it  every 
time,  because  you  might  fail  to  secure  a  hay  crop  unless  wet  w^eather 
set  in.    The  sheep  will  eat  the  white  top. 

Mr.  Harbage,  Madison:  A  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  piece  of 
meadow  land.  We  ran  a  fence  through  it  and  I  concluded  I  would  pasture 
my  half  with  sheep.  I  turned  the  ewes  on  it  and  kept  them  there  till  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  wc  saw  plainly  that  they  had  more  pasture  than 
they  needed  and  we  concluded  to  take  them  to  a  field  of  eighteen  acres 
and  get  what  hay  we  could  off  of  it.  When  we  cut  it  we  had  by  far  a  better 
meadow  than  our  neighbor's  field,,  because  his  was  full  of  the  white  weed, 
and  the  sheep,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  had  virtually  cleaned  out  the 
white  weed.  We  have  noticed  in  a  great  many  instances  where  we  keep 
sheep  in  the  fall  or  spring  that  they  clean  out  the  white  weed  right  along. 
As  you  all  know,  the  white  weed  makes  a  start  one  year  and  the  next  year 
it  comes  into  bloom ;  it  don't  grow  from  the  seed  in  the  spring.  It  grows 
one  year  from  the  seed,  winters  over,  and  the  next  year  comes  up  daisy 
or  white  top.  If  you  turn  a  lot  of  slieep  in  there  early  in  the  spring  or  late 
in  the  fall  you  will  get  rid  of  the  white  top.  I  keep  a  little  bunch  of  sheep 
all  the  time,  probably  on  the  average  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  think 
they  are  as  profitable  as  anything  I  can  raise.  I  do  not  see  why  thev  are 
not.  We  have  a  bunch  of  lambs  that  are  contracted  now  for  carlv  Feb- 
ruary at  five  cents.  I  look  around  and  see  a  great  many  of  our  farmer?  cnm- 
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plaining  at  the  price  of  wheat,  and  a  year  or  so  ago  they  turned  right 
around  and  sold  their  sheep,  broke  up  their  fields,  and  put  them  into 
com  and  wheat,  and  the  already  glutted  market  for  wheat  is  being  glutted 
worse  by  having  a  lot  more  wheat  put  on  it,  when  the  markets  of  the 
world  do  not  need  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  need  of  a  pound  of 
wool  being  imported  into  this  country  when  we  have  all  the  facilities 
right  here  at  home  to  raise  that  same  wool.  Gentlemen,  it  looks  to  me  like 
a  suicidai  policy  for  us  to  undertake  to  wear,  our  farms  out  to  undertake  to 
ship  grain  to  Europe  and  let  them  enrich  their  lands  by  raising  wool  and 
ship  it  back  to  our  farmers.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sprague,  Union:  I  want  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  my  friend 
who  has  just  spoken.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  raising  sheep  and 
wool.  1  began  in  1862,  and  I  learned  that  the  sheep  was  a  scavenger. 
He  not  only  destroyed  the  white  top,  but  he  destroyed  the  grass  and  a  great 
variety  of  weeds  that  infested  our  farms,  and  I  can  advise  the  keeping  of 
sheep  to  my  brother  farmers,  simply  from  the  good  effect  that  comes 
from  the  keeping  of  the  sheep.  They  put  the  manure  on  the  high  ground 
where  we  want  it,  and  distribute  it  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  correct,  as  my  friend  here  states,  that  it 
is  a  suicidal  policy  to  abandon  our  sheep  and  raise  grain.  We  already 
have  more  grain  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  We  raised  last  year 
two  thousand  million  bushels  of  corn;  we  raise  annually  five  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  same  amount  of  rye.  All  avenues  of 
farming  are  overstocked,  except  that  of  the  wool  and  mutton  industry, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  while  I  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  a  high  protective  tariff  on  wool,  yet  there  is  money  in  sheep 
without  any  tariff.  Last  Monday  I  contracted  my  lambs  at  five 
dollars  per  hundred  pounds,  to  be  delivered  next  March,  and  I  have  got 
the  money  on  the  contract.  I  bought  my  ewes  last  winter  at  two  dollars 
a  head  and  they  raised  me  a  lamb  apiece.  Now  there  is  money  in  raising 
lambs  at  five  dollars  a  hundred.  Any  man  who  knows  anything  about 
sheep  at  all  knows  that.  There  is  no  money  in  raising  hogs,  because  you 
don't  know  whether  they  will  all  die  with  the  cholera,  although  a  neighbor 
of  mine  says  he  would  not  give  a  man  twenty-five  cents  to  insure  him 
against  cholera.  There  is  no  money  in  raising  horses  and  no  money 
in  raising  grain,  because  all  the  avenues  are  overstocked. 

A  Delegate:  I  just  want  the  privilege  of  voting  in  favor  of  the  sheep. 
I  have  always  found  in  a  business  sense  it  is  good  policy  to  go  into  any- 
thing when  everybody  else  is  going  out,  but  as  some  of  our  friends  here 
have  said,  while  there  may  not  be  fortunes  in  sheep  on  the  farm,  is  there  in 
anything  else?  Won't  sheep  to-day  stand  just  as  good  a  show  as  any 
other  line  or  specialty  of  farming?  And  if  so,  do  that  and  make  money  as 
these  friends  have  said.  Everything  is  against  the  sheep.  Why  not  go 
into  that  business,  then  let  something  happen  that  the  sheep  may  have 
a  little  better  protection  or  better  in  any  line,  that  would  favor  the  sheep 
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industry,  then  you  would  be  there  right  in  the  procession  ready  to  go 
ahead? 

Rev.  W.  R.  Parsons,  Franklin:  John  Randolph  once  said  that  he 
would  go  two  miles  for  the  sake  of  kicking  a  sheep.  The  sheep  has  been 
subjected  to  a  g^eat  deal  6fl)ad  treatment,  but  I  think  from  what  we  have 
heard  this  morning  that  if  there  is  any  stock  that  can  be  handled  to  ad- 
vantage at  the  present  time,  beside  the  dairy  cow  (great  laughter),  it  is  the 
sheep.  I  wish  to  give  a  little  item  of  experience  that  I  had  some  years  ago 
when  I  had  some  three  hundred  head  of  sheep  on  a  farm  I  then  owned, 
and  how  I  was  able  to  keep  them  during  the  fall,  or  at  least  two  months 
of  that  time,  with  very  little  expense  to  myself  and  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. We  had  a  crop  of  sorghum,  some  twenty  acres,  and  as  pasture 
got  short  we  turned  our  sheep  into  the  sorghum  and  they  gathered 
in  the  blades  that  they  could  reach,  so  that  when  it  was  time  to  utilize  the 
crop  we  had  got^rid  of  a  large  share  of  that  that  was  so  difficult  to  get  rid 
of,  and  the  sheep  were  not  only  scavengers,  so  far  as  this  was  concerned, 
and  briars  also,  but  they  saved  a  great  deal  of  the  stripping  of  cane,  and  I 
am  sure  that  sheep  and  sorghum  go  well  together,  so  far  as  my  experience 
went  in  that  instance,  and  I  believe  that  every  farmer  in  Ohio  who  would 
bridge  over  that  period  when  the  drouth  comes  to  you  that  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  the  flockmaster  if  he  would  have  a  quantity  of  sorghum  to 
turn  his  sheep  into.  While  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  any  special  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  of  sorghum,  yet  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
one  thing  that  can  be  utilized  on  the  farm  that  will  pay  better  than  a  crop  of 
sorghum,  and  as  these  men  say,  a  "crop"  of  sheep. 

Mr.  McCormick,  Gallia:  I  want  to  heartily  endorse  that  paper  as 
presented  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Cowden.  1  live  down  in  a  river  county,  and 
the  gentlemen  present  who  are  familiar  with  our  surroundings,  know 
that  we  have  men  down  in  our  county  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look 
a  sheep  in  the  face.  Sheep  for  the  last  eighteen  months  have  been  selling 
there  for  as  low  as  seventy-five  cents  per  head,  mutton  sheep.  I  have  not 
had  any  to  sell  at  that  price.  I  have  kept  a  few  sheep,  but  as  my  friend 
Parsons  says,  I  have  been  interested  in  dairy  breeds,  and  these  two  things 
have  been  the  most  profitable  to  me  of  anything  that  I  have  touched.  Of 
course,  in  our  rotation  of  crops,  we  are  compelled  to  raise  wheat,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  we  have  had  no  success  in  getting  grass.  We  are  not 
going  to  plow  under  any  more  for  wheat  than  we  can  help,  but  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  sheep  and  try  to  raise  some  mutton  for  our  neighbors,  so  that 
we  can  feed  our  friends  across  the  water  with  American  mutton. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Ellis:  After  Brother  Cowden's  paper  and  the  discussion 
that  has  gone  on  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  any 
subject.  I  do  not  keep  sheep.  I  have  kept  them,  but  in  our  whole  town- 
ship there  is  not  a  good  bunch  of  sheep  all  put  together.  But  we  have 
been  learning  this  morning,  right  from  sheep  men,  headed  by  Brother 
Cowden,  that  it  pays  to  keep  sheep  anyhow.    The  brother  from  Madison 
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county  said  it  paid  big  anyhow,  and  a  friend  of  mine  just  last  xMonday 
LaJ  a  bunch  of  lambs  that  he  asked  five  cents  for,  but  the  buyer  didn't 
quite  take  them  at  that,  but  he  thought  he  would,  and  now  we  learn  that  it 
pavb  lo  keep  sheep  anyhow  whether  you  get  anything  for  their  wool  or 
not.  Xow,  this  friend  of  mine,  who  has  nearly  tw-o  hundred  lambs  for  sale,, 
has  hogs  and  cattle,  and  he  told  me  in  a  conversation  that  he  could 
make  a  pound  of  mutton  cheaper  than  he  could  make  a  pound  of  either 
beef  or  pork,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Hogs,  as  I  told 
you  yesterday,  is  my  crop,  but  I  had  to  sell  my  hogs  at  three  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  pound,  and  I  had  just  as  nice  a  lot  of  Poland  China  hogs  as  you 
ever  saw. 

Prcilcssor  \V.  D.  Gibbs,  Columbus:  We  have  with  us  this  morning 
Proi.  C.  E.  McKerrow,  Superintendent  of  Institutes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  sheep  raisers  in  the  land,  and  I  am  sure  we  would 
like  to  l:ear  from  him. 

Professor  G.  E.  McKerrow:  I  don't  like  very  well  to  come  forward. 
becai:h:e  bcinc  of  my  best  friends  in  the  S:ate  of  Wisconsin  have  said  to  me 
during  tl:c  last  two  years  that  it  must  require  a  good  deal  of  *'brass"  for  a 
man  to  stand  up  before  intelligent  farmers  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them 
that  tl:ere  is  profit  in  sheep  husbandry  when  wool  is  selling  for  from  ten. 
to  fifteen  centr  a  pound.  And  for  that  reason  I  have  to  presume  a  good 
deal  upon  my  "brass"  this  morning  to  face  this  audience,  but  as  I  have  the 
brass  and  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  sheep,  I  will  say  a  few  words- 
to  you  in  favor  of  that  animal. 

1  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  hne.  The  first  few  dollars  I  had 
to  call  my  own  were  invested  in  sheep,  when  a  mere  boy,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  I  have  stuck  to  the  sheep  through  thick  and  thin,  and  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  right  policy  in  every  line  that  we  have  to  follow.  I  believe 
that  every  farmer  should  follow  some  line  of  livestock  husbandry,  and 
should  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  realize  upon  his  crops,  and 
after  l-c  has  looked  over  his  farm  and  studied  its  conditions  and  the 
conditions  of  the  market  surrounding  him,  his  own  likes  and  dislikes 
of  different  animals,  he  shoufd  decide  what  line  of  livestock  husbandry  he 
will  f(  How.  and  then  when  he  embarks,  follow  it  through  thick  and  thin, 
up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  if  he  does  this,  when  it  rains  porridge  he  will, 
liave  his  dish  right  side  up  to  catch  some,  but  if  he  don't  do  this,  he  will 
find  that  he  has  his  dish  upside  down,  and  when  it  rains  porridge  he  gels 
none.  I  am  considerable  of  a  sheep  crank,  but  I  would  say  you  cannot, 
raise  the  high  class  mutton,  that  commands  the  top  of  the  market,  on 
brush,  but  you  can  put  into  the  weeds  and  brush  something  else  that  is 
good  and  raise  tliat  kind  of  mutton.  We  talk  about  mutton  sheep,  of 
course,  in  these  days,  as  mutton  is  a  primary  article  of  profit,  and  with  all 
our  brce.b'ug  we  must  not  forget  that  mutton  must  be  well  fed;  that  tliese 
animals  are  often  brought  up  to  their  high  state  of  perfection  by  good 
feeding  and  good  care,  and  by  neglecting  them  a  few  months  they.  make- 
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the  meanest  kind  of  *'well-bred"  animals.  So  let  me  say  that  whatever  you 
breed,  be  sure  that  you  feed  well.  There  are  so  many  things  I  would  like 
to  say  this  morning  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  but  let  me  say  this^. 
that  you  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  sire  that  heads  your  flock. 
Now,  we  generally  hear  it  said  the  sire  is  half  the  flock.  This  is  true 
in  pure-bred  herds  and  flocks,  and  it  is  more  true  in  the  lower  grade 
tiocks  and  herds,  because  the  sire  brings  all  the  improvement  to  these 
herds.  Then  you  should  be  very  careful  with  your  flocks,  for  a  "flock  half 
summered  is  well  wintered,  and  a  flock  well  wintered  is  half  summered,'' 
and  is  not  so  susceptible  to  disease. 

President  Agee:  This  afternoon  we  have  another  address  on  sheep,, 
and  we  hope  Superintendent  McKerrow  will  be  present  with  us  and  speak 
further  upon  the  subject. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  I  will  now  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  nominate  a  president  and  vice  president  of  this  institute  for  the  coming- 
year.  I  will  name  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  of  Fulton  county;  Mr.  Albert 
Hale,  of  Summit  county,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Franklin  county. 

The  next  address  upon  the  program  will  be  by  Hon.  N.  Ohmer,  of 
Dayton,  (Dhio,  upon 


Mr,  Presidrnt  and  (S  cut  I  f  men  of  the  Convention  : 

I  appear  before  you  to-day,  my  friends,  to  address  you  upon  a  subject  that 
should  interest  all  who  occupy  farm  lands,  and  call  themselves  farmers.  One  that 
has  been,  and  is  being  greatly  neglected,  namely:  The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden. 
Not  what  it  is,  but  what  it  should  be. 

No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  fruit  is  not  now  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  but 
as  a  necessity.  There  is  no  food  that  man  consumes  that  conduces  more  to  good 
health  than  fruit;  ask  any  physician  and  that  will  be  his  answer,  attend  the  markets 
in  cities,  look  at  the  contents  of  baskets  on  the  arms  of  men  and  women,  and  you 
will  see  but  a  few  that  do  not  contain  more  or  less  fruit,  no  matter  how  poor  they 
may  be.  I  very  well  remember  the  time  when  fruit  was  really  a  luxury  that  could, 
only  be  afforded  by  the  rich,  it  being  considered  a  necessity  to  insure  good  health. 
I  am  and  have  been  surprised  that  so  few  farmers  have  fruit  in  some  form  on 
their  tables  at  each  meal  of  the  day,  of  every  month  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for  many  years  to  do  a  good  deal  of  traveling 
about  our  country,  and  what  do  you  see  in  the  way  of  a  fruit  garden  on  a  very 
great  majority  of  our  farms  in  Ohio?  With  few  exceptions,  you  will  see  an  old 
orchard,  principally  of  apples,  a  few  pear  and  cherry  trees,  most  of  which  were 
planted,  especially  the  apple  trees,  by  your  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Most  of 
these  trees  have  been  neglected,  and  are  dead  or  dying.  There  may  be  a  quince 
tree  or  two,  and  a  few  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  around  the  garden  fence,  or  on 
one  side  of  the  path.  This  as  a  rule  constitutes  most  of  farmers'  fruit  gardens  of  these 
times.    Am  I  not  right? 

A  few  words  personal  to  myself,  giving  you  the  reasons  why  and  how  I  be- 
came a  fruit  grower. 

Some  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  I  have  been  for  over  thirty  years  en- 
gaged in  growing  fruit  on  what  has  been  considered  a  large  scale,  for  market. 
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From  1845  to  1857,  I  was  engaged  in  business  in  Dayton,  this  state.  My  health 
(broke  down;  my  physician  told  me  it  was  country  or  graveyard  with  me;  I  could 
take  my  choice;  I  chose  the  former.  I  sold  out  my  business  and  purchased  one 
'  bnndred  and  four  acres  of  land  near  the  city,  and  began  to  study  a  new  profession 
at  thirty-four  years  of  age.  1  began  planting  fruit  of  all  kinds,  on  a  large  scale, 
that  do  well  in  our  state.  People  then  said  I  was  crazy.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  I  would  do  with  so  much  fruit  when  my  trees  and  berries  began  to  bear.  I 
told  them  they  would  see  when  that  time  came. 

I  attended  to  my  trees  and  plants  in  the  best  manner.  I  went  at  it  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  bound  to  make  it  a  success,  and  I  did  it.  I  raised  big  crops  of  nice 
fruit  that  I  sold  readily  at  good  prices.  In  other  words,  made  it  pay  in  dollars 
.  and  cents,  and  better  than  that  regained  my  health.  Five  years  ago  I  sold  my 
farm  to  a  company,  which  was  then  platted  into  city  lots,  after  which  I  purchased 
from  them  my  residence  and  eleven  lots,  six  of  which  I  have  in  a  lawn  around  my 
dwelling,  four  as  my  family  fruit  garden  and  one  as  a  pasture  for  my  horse  to 
play  in. 

This  canvas  will  show  you  my  present  fruit  garden,  the  like  of  which  most 
farmers  could  and  ought  to  have.  You  see  everything  is  planted  in  rows;  easy  to 
cultivate;  nearly  all  horse  work.  Here  are  two  rows  of  quince  trees,  one  of  peaches, 
one  of  plums,  one  of  pears,  one  of  cherries,  two  of  grapes,  two  of  red  and  two 
of  black  raspberries,  two  of  blackberries,  one  of  pie  plant,  one  of  asparagus,  and 
last  though  not  least  three  of  strawberries. 

This  of  course  is  more  fruit  than  we  can  consume.  We  have  fruit  in  some 
form  on  our  table  every  meal  the  year  around.  We  use  less  meat  of  course,  which 
is  all  the  better  for  us.  The  surplus  fruit  is  either  sold  or  given  away,  the  latter 
is  easy  done.  You  notice  I  have  no  apple  trees;  apple  trees  take  too  much  room 
in  a  city  lot.  I  consider  apples  the  most  healthful  of  all  fruits.  We  buy  all  we 
need;  were  I  on  a  farm  I  would  include  apples  of  course.  This  diagram  gives  you 
an  idea  of  what  I  have.  You  can  enlarge  it  as  much  as  you  please.  It  gives  you 
my  idea  of  what  a  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden  should  be. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  you  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  agreeably  sur- 
prise your  wives  and  children?  When  you  return  from  this  institute  tell  them  you 
heard  Nick  Ohmer  tell  you  what  a  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden  should  be,  and  that  this 
coming  spring  you  would  plant  fruit  trees,  vines  and  berries  that  will  in  due  time 
afford  you  an  abundance  of  fruit  for  your  table,  from  strawberries  to  the  end  of 
the  list.  Your  wives  and  children  will  throw  up  their  hands,  not  in  holy  horror, 
hut  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  good  resolve  you  then  made.  And  see  that 
you  don't  forget  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  fruits  as  I  would  recommend  to  plant: 


APPLES. 

Vellow  Transparent. 
Maiden  Blush. 
Grimes'  Golden. 
Baldwin. 
SUrk. 

Northern  Sp)% 
Ben  Davis. 
Early  Harvest 
Wealthy. 


Bartlett. 

Flemish  Beauty. 

Clapp's  Favorite. 

Keifer. 

Duchess. 

Lawrence. 

Vicar. 


CHERRIES. 

Early  Richmond,  sour. 
Montmorency,  sour. 
Dye  House,  sour. 
Windsor,  sweet 
Ida,  sweet 
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PI,UMS. 

Lombard. 

Bradshaw. 

Murdy. 

Burbank. 

Abundance. 


PEACHES. 

Early  Rivers. 

Lady  lugold. 

Elberty. 

Diamond. 

Dean's  Red. 

Mountain. 

Wheatland. 


QUINCES. 

Orange. 
Champion. 
Ray's  Mammoth. 
Meech's  Prolific.  _ 


STRAWBKRRIEa 

Crescent. 

Warfield. 

Haviland. 

Buback. 

Greenville. 

Bederwood. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Eureka. 
Palmer. 
Gregg. 

Johnson  Sweet. 
Cuthbert. 
Turner. 
Marlboro, 


Black. 


Red. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

Ohmer. 
Snyder. 
Tfeylor. 
El  Dorado. 


CURRANTS.  GOOSEBERRIES.  GRAPES. 

Fays.  Downing.  Concord. 

Cherry.  Houghton.  Worden. 

Red  Dutch.  Industry.  Delaware. 

White  Dutch.  Crown  Bob.  Woodruff's  Red. 

Whitesmith.  Pocklington. 

Niagara. 

The  latter  three  Gooseberry  varieties  are  foreign ;  large,  productive.  Liable  to  ^• 
mildew^  which  can  be  prevented  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. . 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Ohmer  a  question.  I  g^ot  rasp- 
berries of  Nicholas  (Mr.  Ohmer)  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  and  have 
been  growing  them  ever  since.  But  in  my  raspberries  and  blackberries  I 
was  failing,  and  I  got  the  Taylor  and  cultivated  them  several  years,  but 
never  got  a  single  pie  from  them,  and  dug  them  up.  They  dried  up.  I 
kept  my  berries  heavily  mulched  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  it  would  have  done  your  soul  good  to  see  what  a  crop  ■ 
we  had  last  year  in  extremely  dry  weather. 

Question:    When  do  you  mulch  the  plants? 

Mr.  Ellis:  I  keep  them  mulched  all  the  time;  each  spring  put  orr: 
an  additional  mulch.  If  the  weeds  come  through  or  the  mtrlch  rots  dowit,  . 
I  put  on  new  mulch,  right  on  top  of  the  old. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Parsons:  I  would  like  to  ask  this  gentlemanr,  Mr^ 
Ohmer,  if  he  knows  any  remedy  by  which  we  can  deliver  ourselves  from 
the  pear  blight  ? 

Mr.  Ohmer:  You  will  have  to  ask  somebody  else  for  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  Phelps :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ohmer  what  he  knows  about: 
the  Weaver  plum? 

Mr.  Ohmer:    I  do  not  know  it  and  am  not  familiar  with  it 
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Mr.  Phelps :  Some  six  years  ago  1  bought  three  trees  of  the  Weaver 
plum;  those  trees  grew  large  and  the  leaf  looked  more  like  a  peach  leaf 
•than  a  plum,  but  they  have  never  borne  any. 

Mr.  Ohmer  If  you  had  other  varieties  with  them  probably  they 
would  bear. 

Mr.  Phelps:    I  have  other  varieties  with  them. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blue,  Madison:  I  wish  to  answer  Mr.  Parsons'  question  in 
regard  to  pear  blight.  Just  this  morning  down  at  the  Chittenden  hotel 
I  met  Professor  Lehr,  of  the  Ohio  Xormal  I'niversity,  and  in  conversation 
with  him  he  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  remedy  for  pear  blight.  He 
says  he  accidentally  found  a  remedy,  he  thinks.  Some  mischievous  boys 
had  torn  the  bark  off  of  a  pear  tree  affected  by  the  blight,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  this  stopped  it,  and  it  improved  very  much  by  this  accidental 
tearing  (^ff  of  the  bark.  So  he  concluded  to  try  an  experiment,  and 
so  he  scarred  the  tree  with  his  knife  clear  down  the  side  of  the  tree  and 
some  of  the  limbs,  and  he  said  that  some  trees  last  year  affected  by  the 
blight  had  been  perfectly  clear  of  it. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    That  might  have  occurred  w'ithout  scarring. 

The  President:  \Vc  have  a  few  minutes  assigned  for  this  topic  yet, 
and  the  discussion  is  U)  be  opened  by  our  friend,  Hon.  E.  C.  Ellis.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  tlie  discussion  must  be  limited  t(^  five  minutes. 

^Ir.  E.  C.  Ellis:  I  dont  understand  wl  y  1  have  been  asked  to  open 
this  discussion.  .  I  was  a  fellow  townsman  of  Mr.  Ohmer's  and  remember 
very  distinctly  when  he  was  in  business  and  when  he  went  out  on  the  hills 
to  raise  fruit,  and  I  have  watched  his  work  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
He  bad  a  picture  up  there  of  liis  fruit  garden  as  it  now  is.  and  I  want  to  say 
to  any  of  you  who  go  to  Dayton  about  tlie  time  fruit  is  in  full  bloom  next 
spring  take  a  trip  out  to  the  hills  and  look  at  Mr.  Ohmer's  fruit  garden. 
You  will  find  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  You  will  remember  it 
as  long  as  you  live. 

I  have  dropped  into  the  way  of  raising  the  smaller  fruits  and  some  of 
the  larger  sizes.  I  believe,  as  has  been  said,  that  fruit  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  articles  of  food.  I  am  sure  that  at  our  house  when  the  straw- 
berries come  wc  fatten  on  them.  I  think  that  every  farmer  ought  to  have 
enough  fruit  and  have  it  in  such  varieties  that  it  can  be  prolonged  almost 
through  the  entire  season.  This  can  be  done  with  strawberries,  black- 
berries and  raspberries.  I  obtained  my  first  raspberries  from  Mr.  Ohmer. 
I  bouglit  the  Gregg,  and  of  the  red  the  Turner,  and  I  propagated  them 
from  the  same  parent  stock,  having  both  the  black  and  red  raspberries. 
Now,  I  am  near  a  good  market,  just  a  few  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  I  find 
that  my  small  fruit  is  not  only  healthy,  but  profitable.  I  do  not  really 
know^  what  I  woukl  have  done  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  strawberries.  As  my  namesake  here  (referring  to  Mr.  S. 
H.  Ellis)  does,  I  mulch  them  very  heavily;  so  heavily  that  last  year  at  our 
iarmers'  institute  \whtn  I  gave  an  account  of  the  condition  I  had  put  my 
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Strawberries  in  for  the  winter,  our  berry  raisers  about  me  laughed  at  the 
idea  and  said  that  in  the  spring  I  would  find  my  strawberries  had  been 
smothered  out;  but  when  spring  came  I  found,  instead  of  being  smothered 
out,  my  berries  had  gone  through  the  winter  nicely.  It  was  not  an  un- 
usual crop  this  year,  but  off  of  an  acre  and  a  half  I  picked  ninety-seven 
iDushels  of  strawberries;  they  were  all  sold  on  the  ground  and  they  brought 
me  ten  and  a  half  cents  a  quart,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 
However,  it  cost  me  twenty-three  dollars  to  have  them  picked.  We  also 
have  small  fruits  at  our  house  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  as  long  as 
they  can  be  prolonged,  and  they  can  be  prolonged  several  weeks  by 
heavily  mulching  and  keeping  back. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Franklin:  I  want  to  ask  about  blight  on  pear.  The 
gentleman  back  here  spoke  about  slashing  wdth  a  knife.  We  have  quite 
a  good  many  pear  trees  and  do  some  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  we  have  had  pear  blight  for  several  years.  Last  year  we  sprayed  six 
times  and  were  not  affected  with  the  blight  at  all  on  any  of  the  fruit  trees. 
Whether  that  is  a  preventive  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Xow%  in  relation 
to  his  Weaver  plum,  I  rather  think  it  is  not  the  Weaver  plum. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lazenby:  This  is  the  only  horticultural  subject  on 
the  program,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  fair  show.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  horticulture  is  receiving  a  little  recogni- 
tion at  tlie  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  it  has  been 
slighted,  and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  in  it  show^s  that  in  the  coming 
years  we  ought  to  see  that  a  little  more  recognition  is  given  to  strictly  horti- 
cultural subjects.  I  Hstened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  friend  Ohmer,  because  \\e  always  has  something  to  say  and  says  it  well, 
but  I  think  he  was  a  little  unfair  to  the  farmers.  If  I  were  asked  to  say 
what  the  most  favorable  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  is,  from  that  of  many  other  states,  especially  west  and  south,  I 
should  say  it  is  the  fruit  gardens.  We  find  orchards  of  apple  trees,  pear 
trees  and  plum  trees  surrounding  their  homes, — I  admit  that  these  are 
-absent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not  taken  care  of  in  the  best  way, — and 
they  give  an  idea  of  a  sense  of  comfort  and  thrift  to  our  homes  that  we  do 
not  find  in  other  states  and  even  in  other  countries. 

President  Agee:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham:    Your  committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
low'ing  report:    We  recommend  for  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  Prof. 
'  W.  R.  Lazenby;  for  vice  president,  Mr.  X.  W.  Cowden. 

(Signed  by  the  committee.) 
On  motion  the  above  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Institute. 

President  Agee:  I  desire  to  introduce  to  you  one  who,  I  believe,  has 
a  future  before  him  as  a  leader  in  agricultural  study,  Assistant  Professor 
W.  D.  Gibbs,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
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•*SOIL  MOISTURE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  PLANT  PRODUCTION." -BY  W.  D.  GIBBS. 

Of  all  the  factors  mihiencing  the  growA  of  -phints,  water  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  important.  SctentistB  have  for  a  loner  time  recognized  this  fact 
but  not  until  recently  hare  practical  farmers  come  to  understand  its  importance. 
An  evidence  of  the  increasing  knowledge  along  this  line  is  shown  by  the  wide- 
spread interest  that  is  being  taken  in  irrigation,  not  only  over  the  arid  regions  of 
the  west,  but  also  in  the  humid  climate  of  our  own  and  neighboring  states. 

More  attention  has  also  been  given  to  improved  methods  of  plowing  and  cul- 
tivation with  a  view  to  retaining  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  iDoistore  in  the 
soil  where  it  may  be  taken  up  and  utilized  by  growing  crops. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  moisture  in  plant  growth  if  we 
look  at  the  amount  contained  in  some  of  our  farm  crops.  The  fact  that  green 
plants  lose  a  large  proportion  of  their  weight  in  drying  is  familiar  to  all.  Pitching 
a  given  amount  of  green  grass  on  a  wagon  is  -vastly  different  from  pitching  the 
same  bulk  of  dry  hay  on  the  same  wagon.  The  loss  plants  snstain  in  drying  b 
made  up  largely  of  water,  the  amount  of  which,  compared  with  the  dry  substance 
found  in  plants,  is  very  great.  In  one  hundred  pounds  of  green  com  fodder  we 
find  seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds  of  water;  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  meadow 
grass  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  of  water;  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  red  clover 
eighty-six  pounds  of  water;  wliile  in  melons,  cucumbers,  and  tttmips  there  is  often 
as  much  as  ninety  per  cent,  of  water  in  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  material. 
Seeds  do  not  contain  nearly  such  large  amounts  of  water.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats 
contain  about  fourteen  per  cent,  each,  while  corn  contains  twelve  per  cent  Even 
in  dry  fodders  we  find  considerable  moisture,  averaging  forty  per  cent,  in  dry  com 
fodder,  thirteen  per  cent  in  well  cured  timothy  hay,  and  as  high  as  nine  per  cent 
in  dry  wheat  and  oat  straw.  It  is  impossible  at  ordinary  temperature  to  dry  out 
all  the  water  held  by  plants.  This  can  he  removed  only  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  high  temperatures. 

All  of  our  agricultural  plants  obtain  their  water  exclusively  through  the  roots. 
Leaves  and  stems  do  not  absorb  water  to  any  appreciable  extent.  A  well  devel- 
oped root  system  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  plants.  Roots  are  the  plants 
water  pmnps. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  soil  moisture  as  in  every- 
thing else  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  plant  depends  largely 
for  its  ability  to  do  work  on  four  factors,  heat,  light,  food,  and  water.  If  these 
are  furnished  in  the  ri^t  amounts  at  the  right  time  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  is  performed  by  the  plant  and  the  greatest  growth  occurs:  if,  however,  any 
one  or  all  of  these  factors  are  deficient,  or  in  excess,  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  do 
what  is  required  of  it  is  impaired.  Elxcess  of  water  in  the  soil  fills  the  air  spaces 
and  causes  the  plant  roots  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  oxygen. 

It  has  been  found  that  if  the  water  in  soil  amounts  to  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent,  or  more  of  its  water  holding  capacity  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  plant 
grrowth.  Most  plants  do  best  when  the  water  in  the  soil  amounts  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  water  holding  capacity.  Soil  well  adapted  to  wheat  has  been  {otmd 
to  contain  about  thirty  pounds  of  water  in  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
fully  saturated  soil.  The  amount  of  water  in  this  soil  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  is  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  thirty,  or  about  twelve  to  nine- 
teen pounds  of  water  per  hundred  pounds  of  soil. 

Plants  take  water  from  the  soil  by  means  of  minute  root  hairs  which  branch 
out  from  the  main  roots  and  thread  their  way  through  the  soil,  pushing  around 
and  between  soil  grains  in  all  directions.  Water  taken  up  by  the  roots  passes  up- 
ward into  the  stem  and  foliage  of  the  plant   It  will  be  remembered  that  all  of  the 
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mineral  dements  of  plants,  and  nitrogen,  are  taken  from  the  soil,  and  these  can  be 
taken  only  through  the  medium  of  water.  The  water  absorbed  by  roots,  then,  is 
not  pure,  but  contains  in  solution  small  quantities  of  all  the  soluble  compounds 
in  the  soil.  Some  of  these  compounds  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  maturation 
of  the  plant.  A  soil  may  contain  an  abundance  of  plant  food  but  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  moisture  present  to  dissolve  this  food  and  carry  it  into  the  plant  tissues, 
the  soil  is  a  barren  waste.  This  is  precisely  the  condition  of  affairs  over  much  of 
the  drouth  stricken  area  of  our  western  states.  Plant  food  is  abundant  but  there 
b  not  sufficient  moisture  present  to  dissolve  it  and  carry  it  to  the  plant. 

The  amount  of  water  used  by  crops  during  the  growing  season  is  very  large. 
Prof.  King  who  has  made  extensive  experiments  along  this  line,  finds,  that  in 
Wisconsin  the  following  amounts  in  tons  of  water  per  ton  of  dry  matter  and  in 
inches  of  water  per  too  have  been  lost  by  evaporation  from  plants  and  soil: 

Dent  com  used  309   tons  «»  2.64  inches  water  per  ton  of  dry  matter* 
Red  clover   "    452     "    «  4.03     "         "  u      u    u  u 

Oats  "    622.4   **    —  4.76  "  m      «    a  « 


The  fact  that  growing  crops  take  large  amounts  of  water  from  the  soil  waa 
clearly  shown  in  an  experiment  with  rye  on  the  Ohio  State  University  farm.  The 
field  used  was  of  uniform  fertility.  A  crop  of  rye  was  grown  on  a  portion  of  this 
field  while  the  other  portion  remained  fallow.  Several  days  before  the  rye  was 
harvested  the  portion  of  the  field  which  grew  no  rye  was  plowed  and  prepared  for 
corn.  After  the  rye  was  removed  that  portion  of  the  field  was  plowed  and  prepared 
for  corn,  then  the  whole  field,  including  the  portion  which  had  grown  a  crop 
of  rye  and  the  portion  which  had  not,  was  planted  to  corn.  When  we  came  to 
harvest  the  crop  of  corn  we  found  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
on  the  rye  ground  and  on  the  fallow  ground.  The  stalks  of  com  on  the  rye 
ground  were  smaller  and  at  least  one-third  shorter  than  the  others.  The  jrield  of 
ear  com  for  ten  shocks,  each  ten  hills  square,  on  the  rye  ground  was  six  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds,  while  for  ten  shocks  of  the  same  size  on  the  other  portion  of  the 
field  the  yield  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  great.  The  yield  of  straw  on  the  rye  ground  was  one  thousand 
pounds,  while  on  the  other  ground  the  yield  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds,  or  more  than  four  times  as  great.  To  what  shall  we  attribute 
this  great  difference  in  yield?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  rye  crop  so  completely 
exhausted  the  soil  of  its  fertility  that  it  could  not  grow  a  fair  corn  crop?  I  think 
we  agree  that  this  could  not  be  the  reason.  Let  us  see  how  much  water  was  taken 
from  the  soil  by  the  rye  crop.  There  were  harvested  from  fifteen  acres,  thirty- 
three  tons  of  green  rye,  or  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  dry  matter. 
M  it  requires  four  hundred  pounds  of  water  to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  matter 
of  rye  we  see  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  of  water  or  one 
thousand  two  hundred  barrels  were  pumped  from  each  acre  of  ground  by  the 
rye  roots.  While  we  can  not  say  certainly  that  the  lessened  yield  on  the  rye  ground 
was  due  to  scarcity  of  water  we  know  that  all  the  facts  at  hand  support  this  theory. 

Now  if  we  are  agreed  that  water  is  a  factor  of  so  much  importance  to  plants 
we  tmderstand  at  once  the  necessity  of  carefully  guarding  the  supply  of  moisture 
in  our  soils  to  prevent  waste  either  by  excessive  evaporation  or  from  flowing 
off  over  the  surface,  or  loss  by  percolation  through  the  soil  beyond  the  reach  of 
plant  roots. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  conservation  of  soil  moisture  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  before  farmers  to-day.    The  excessively  dry  seasons  of  the  past' 
few  years  emphasize  this  fact.    It  is  well  to  thii^k  and  talk  about  the  practicability 
8.*^      A.  R. 
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of  irrigating  our  farms,  but  in  the  meantime  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  adopt  only  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  that  soil  moisture  is  saved  by  every  possible 
means.  The  farmers  of  our  state  have  to  compete  in  open  market  with  the  vast 
fertile  prairies  of  the  west.  This  is  an  additional  reason  why  Ohio  farmers,  in  par- 
ticular, should  give  the  closest  attention  to  pactical  methods  by  which  crop  pro- 
•duction  may  be  increased. 

President  Agee:  I  see  Professor  Hunt  in  the  room,  and  I  am  sure 
we  want  to  hear  from  him  on  this  subject. 

Professor  Thos.  F.  Hunt:  I  think  the  audience  will  be  very  thankful 
to  me  if  I  do  not  take  much  time.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  I  might  say,  and  that  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
stirring  the  soil  in  conserving  the  soil  moisture.  I  think  perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Gibbs  did  not  dwell  on  that  so  fully  as  he  might  have  done.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  has  made  this  illustration:  He  says  that  the  earth  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  envelopes;  first,  an  envelope  of  soil;  second,  an  en- 
velope of  water,  and  third,  an  envelope  of  air.  Now,  water  falls  through 
the  air  and  it  falls  through  the  soil,  but  the  soil  offers  more  resistance. 
The  water  continues  to  sink  through  the  soil  until  it  gets  down  to  sea 
level.  We  should  make  it  less  rapid  or  more  rapid  as  it  needs  to  be,  and 
these  are  the  reasons  why  we  cultivate  and  fertilize  land  and  why  we  drain 
clay  land. 

Why  cultivate  land?  At  the  University  last  winter  some  of  the  stu- 
dents in  my  department  made  some  experiments.  First,  they  took  an 
ordinary  filter  and  put  some  dirt  in  it  very  loose,  and  determined  the 
amount  of  moisture  the  soil  would  hold.  They  tried  Mr.  Agee's  soil,  and 
some  soil  from  the  experiment  station  farm,  and  found  that  they  varied. 
Then  I  said  to  them,  "Take  this  soil  and  make  it  solid,  pack  it  just  as  it 
would  be  in  the  earth,  then  find  how  much  water  it  will  hold."  They  did 
so  and  found  it  varied  in  different  soils,  but  in  the  most  compact  soils 
it  held  just  about  half  as  much  as  in  the  loose  soils.  Now,  I  said,  "Young 
gentlemen,  what  do  you  stir  the  soil  for?"  They  said  if  you  stir  the  soil 
and  make  it  loose  it  will  hold  twice  as  much  water  as  if  you  leave  it  com- 
pact. Now,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  fact  that  when  you  stir  the  land  and 
make  it  loose  it  will  hold  twice  as  much  water  as  when  you  do  not  stir  it. 

Mr.  Hines :  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Hunt,  if,  according  to  that 
theory,  the  deeper  you  stir  the  soil  the  better  it  would  be? 

Professor  Hunt:  Certainly,  within  reason;  if  you  do  not  have  a  crop 
on  the  ground  that  you  would  break  off  the  roots  or  something  of  that 
kind.  If  you  have  a  crop  of  corn  you  cannot  stir  it  deep;  you  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis:  Do  you  want  it  to  hold  all  the  water  it  can  hold  on 
this  nice,  loose  soil? 

Professor  Hunt:    That  is  the  thing  to  do  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Ellis:    Plants  can  use  the  water  that  is  between  the  particles  of 

soil? 
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Professor  Hunt:  Certainly  they  can.  Where  did  you  suppose  it 
comes  from  if  they  did  not  get  it  from  the  soil? 

Mr.  Ellis:  I  heard  they  got  it  from  the  particle  and  not  from  be- 
tween them. 

Professor  Hunt:  That  is  true  enough.  They  get  it  from  the  soil, 
and  if  you  stir  the  soil  and  make  it  finer  there  are  more  surfaces  about 
which  the  water  would  be.  Professor  Whitney  has  shown  by  actual  ex- 
periment the  external  particles  of  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  are  equal  to  from 
one  and  one-half  acres  to  three  acres,  just  the  external  surfaces  of  a  cubic 
foot,  if  you  stir  it  and  make  it  fine.  That  is  just  the  reason  there  is  more 
water  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis:    Simply  in  between  the  cavities? 

Professor  Hunt:    I  suppose  so. 

Question :    Would  you  recommend  deep  plowing  in  breaking  a  soil? 
Professor  Hunt:    I  always  advocate  plowing  as  deep  as  the  soil  will 
admit  within  reason. 

Mr.  John  Larimer:  I  spoke  yesterday  in  reference  to  a  field  I  have 
been  trying  an  experiment  on  for  ten  years,  and  my  plan  is  to  plow  the  first 
week  in  December  each  year,  turning  the  crop  of  clover  and  wheat  stubble 
under  and  plowing  a  little  deeper  every  year.  The  stubble  and  the  clover 
that  are  there  I  think  hold  the  moisture  for  the  corn  crop  following,  and  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  winter  prepares  the  ground  in  the  very  best 
manner  for  the  corn  crop.  It  is  then  in  as  fine  a  state  of  cultivation  as  we 
can  make  it.  Then  I  advocate  cultivating  the  corn  shallow.  The  corn 
roots  have  plenty  of  room  in  the  old  stubble  and  the  clover  that  were 
turned  under,  to  get  the  moisture,  and  cultivating  this  shallow  retains  the 
moisture. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I  would  like  to  hear  Professor  Gibbs  explain 
why  the  mulch  when  it  is  very  fine,  as  he  understands,  holds  so  much  more 
moisture  when  it  is  loose.  Now,  doesn't  it  evaporate  more  in  that  con- 
dition? We  don't  want  the  moisture  carried  off  into  the  air,  we  want  to 
have  it  retained.  This  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  have  explained. 

Professor  W.  D.  Gibbs:  When  we  cultivate  the  soil  and  loosen  up 
the  layer  on  the  surface  we  make  the  particles  of  soil  farther  apart,  and 
stirring  them  up  they  are  not  wedged  in  so  closely  together  as  they  are  in 
unplowed  soil.  After  we  cultivate  that  soil  the  first  thing  is  rapid  evapora- 
tion which  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  that  mulch,  because  there  is 
more  surface  exposed  than  on  the  unplowed  ground.  When  the  moisture 
in  that  surface  has  evaporated  then  I  say  the  moisture  from  below  a  foot 
or  two  feet  and  so  oh,  coming  up  by  capillary  attraction  through  the  sur- 
face is  stopped,  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  mulch,  because  the  openings 
in  the  mulch  are  large,  too  large  for  capillary  action  to  take  place,  and  the 
water  will  not  come  up  through  it. 
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President  Agee:  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  your  decision 
yesterday  that  we  would  meet  at  the  State  University  grounds  to-day  at 
one  o'clock. 

And  thereupon  the  Institute  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.  of  same  day. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  HELD  AT  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Columbus,  O.,  January  15,  1896. 

Order  was  called  by  President  Agee  at  2:15  p.  m.  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  president  said: 
The  discussion  of  the  several  papers  during  the  Institute  has  been  limited^ 
but  if  there  is  any  subject  that  any  gentleman  would  like  to  bring  up  for 
five  minutes,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it  discussed  now. 

If  there  is  no  question  you  desire  to  discuss,  as  we  want  to  wait  two  or 
three  minutes  before  beginning  the  regular  program,  we  will  in  the  mean- 
time listen  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  who  has  a  few  words  to  say  to  us. 

Mr.  Ellis:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  often  find  fault 
with  Brother  Agee,  but  I  don't  just  exactly  like  the  way  he  put  that.  It 
is  a  question  with  me  whether  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  or  not,  but  he 
insisted  that  I  should  say  something. 

I  will  say  just  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this  plant  that  we  are  on 
and  have  been  examining.  Possibly  most  of  you  know  as  much  about  this 
as  I  do.  We  are  now  on  the  ground  that  was  set  apart  and  dedicated  for 
the  education  of  the  industrial  classes  of  Ohio  by  a  magnificent  grant  of 
congress  way  back  in  the  years  gone  by.  The  farm  here,  as  most  of  you 
are  aware,  was  not  purchased  by  congressional  appropriation.  When 
Ohio  received  the  grant  that  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion, there  was  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  to  locate  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College;  and  in  the  act  was  an  enabling  act 
allowing  the  commissioners  in  counties  to  make  propositions,  tenders 
of' land  or  money,  to  induce  the  trustees  to  locate  in  their  counties.  A 
number  of  the  counties  of  the  state  made  propositions  and  oflFered  sums 
of  money.  Franklin  county  oflFered  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  the 
trustees  would  locate  the  institution  in  this  county.  The  trustees  accepted 
that  proposition,  and  this  farm  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
here  now  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  was  bought  with  that  money.  Part  of 
the  building  that  we  are  now  in  was  erected  with  the  money  that  came 
from  Franklin  county,  and  the  dormitory  out  here  was  erected  with  part 
of  the  same  money.  The  institution  was  here  in  tlie  mud.  I  was  here  the 
first  winter,  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  outlook  for  farmers'  boys  was  in 
Ohio,  and  came  to  visit  them,  and  there  were  not  as  many  students  here 
as  there  are  persons  in  this  room  now,  just  a  little  handful.  It  was  rather  a 
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discouraging  looking  plant.  But  by  the  support  that  it  got  from  you  and 
your  representatives  in  the  legislature  and  in  congress,  with  additional 
donations  and  a  munificent  grant  of  the  legislature  a  few  years  ago,  we 
have  a  grand  plant  here  now,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  opportunity 
of  visiting  it. 

In  its  early  history  I  was  one  of  its  trustees,  was  nine  years  a  trustee, 
and  while  I  have  been  off  the  board  for  several  years  now,  I  do  not  lose  a 
particle  of  my  interest  in  the  development  of  this  institution.  From  its  hand- 
ful of  students  here  then  it  has  grown  to  nearly  one  thousand  now. 
Young  men  and  young  women  take  regular  courses.  It  was  then  called 
the  "university."  Dr.  Orton,  who  was  then  president,  did  not  fancy  call- 
ing it  that,  but  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  a  university  if  we  called  it 
university,  and  since  that  time  it  has  developed  into  a  university  with  its 
collection  of  colleges,  and  is  now  one  of  the  grandest  educational  institu- 
tions west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  And  it  belongs  to  the  industrial 
classes  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  so  many  farmers  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  it  to-day.  (Applause.) 

President  Agee :  The  first  address  upon  the  program  this  afternoon 
is  an  address  by  Director  C.  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Director  Thorne  presented  the  following: 

"SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FERTIUZERS."— BY 
MRECXOR  C.  E.  THORNE. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  chemical  substances,  which  have  been  found  to  be  essential 
to  the  life  of  plants,  only  three  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in  ordinary  soils,  namely: 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  these  substances  are  more  frequently 
locked  up  in  insoluble,  or  difficultly  soluble  forms,  than  actually  wanting  in  the 
soil. 

In  table  I  (sec  close  of  article)  is  given  the  average  yields  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
dovcr  and  timothy  in  Ohio  during  the  ten  years,  1880-'89,  as  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics collected  by  the  township  assessors,  and  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  would  be  removed  from  an  acre  of  land  in  five 
years  by  such  average  crops,  were  they  grown  in  a  five-crop  rotation — a  rotation 
which  is  more  or  less  systematically  followed  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  state. 
The  estimates  of  fertility  removed  are  based  upon  the  official  statistics  of  crop 
production,  as  stated,  and  upon  an  estimated  average  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  of  straw  to  the  bushel  of  wheat,  seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel  of  oats,  and 
sixty  pounds  of  fodder  and  fourteen  pounds  of  cobs  to  the  bushel  of  corn,  these 
averages  for  straw  and  fodder  being  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  where  both  straw  and  grain  have  been  carefully  weighed  for  a 
series  of  years. 

This  table  shows  that  the  constituents  of  fertility  would  be  removed  in  such 
a  rotation  as  that  mentioned  approximately  in  the  ratio  of  one  of  phosphoric  acid 
to  three  of  nitrogen  and  two  and  one-third  of  potash;  and,  if  we  assume  that  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil  is  purely  a  chemical  process,  and  depends  upon  returning 
to  the  soil  the  chemical  constituents  which  the  crops  have  carried  away  from  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  having  a  similar  composition  to  that  in- 
dicated by  these  ratios  to  produce  the  most  economical  result. 

The  only  fertilizer  in  common  use  which  approaches  this  composition  is  the 
manure  of  the  barnyard.    Eighteen  tons  of  average  barnyard  manure  would  re- 
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turn  to  the  soil  the  fertilizing  constituents  removed  by  five  crops  of  such  a  rota- 
tion as  that  described,  with  a  margin  to  spare;  or,  the  same  amount  of  fertility 
n:ii;ht  be  secured  in  some  of  the  commercial  or  chemical  fertilizers  now  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  mix  them  in  different  proportions  from 
those  of  the  ordmary  mixed  fertilizers,  as  in  these  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  phos- 
phoric acid  is  usually  the  reverse  of  that  indicated  by  the  table  given,  the  reason 
for  this  being  ihat  it  is  not  generally  believed  to  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  soil 
all  the  nitrot;en  which  the  crops  remove.    This  point  will  be  discussed  farther  on. 

In  the  *  Othcial  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  Commer- 
cial Fcrtilizeis"  tor  1894,  ammonia  is  valued  at  seventeen  cents  per  pound,  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  and  seven-tenths  cents  for  nitrogen,  as  ammonia  is  about  eighty- 
two  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  valued  at 
six  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  each;  these  valuations  being  based  upon  the  aver- 
age retail  price  at  which  these  fertilizers  are  sold  in  the  state.  On  the  basis  of 
these  valuations,  it  would  cost  over  fifty  dollars  to  replace  the  soil  fertility  removed 
by  the  five-crop  rotation  described,  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  applied  in  the  fertilizers  would  all  be  available  to  crops. 
Of  this  amount  over  thirty-seven  dollars  would  be  required  for  nitrogen,  nearly 
four  dollars  for  phosphoric  acid  and  nine  dollars  for  potash,  or  about  three  times 
as  much  for  nitrogen  alone  as  for  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  combined. 

Of  the  various  materials  used  in  the  compounding  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  boneblack  and  muriate  of  potash  are  among  the  most 
effective  carriers  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  respectively.  Nitrate 
of  soda  can  ordinarily  be  bought  at  forty  dollars  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton  in  New 
York  or  Baltimore,  equivalent  to  forty-five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  in  Ohio,  at  which 
price  its  nitrogen  would  cost  here  fourteen  and  one-half  to  sixteen  cents  per 
pound,  equivalent  to  twelve  to  thirteen  cents  for  ammonia.  Dissolved  boneblack 
may  be  bought  in  Cleveland  at  about  sixteen  dollars  per  ton,  or  eighteen  dollars 
at  the  average  Ohio  railway  station,  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  six  cents  per 
pound  for  its  phosphoric  acid.  Muriate  of  potash  may  be  bought  in  New  York 
or  Baltimore  at  fifty  dollars  or  less  per  ton,  equivalent  to  less  than  five  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  for  its  actual  potash,  after  paying  freight  to  Ohio. 

Muriate  of  potash  is  the  ordinary  source  of  potash  in  commercial  fertilizers, 
being  the  cheapest  carrier  of  potash  at  present  prices.  Dissolved  boneblack  is 
used  sparingly,  as  phosphoric  acid  may  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Carolina 
or  Florida  rock.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  practically  never  used  in  the  mixed  fertilizers 
ordinarily  sold  in  Ohio,  because  materials  which  will  show  equivalent  percentages 
of  nitrogen  under  chemical  analysis  may  be  bought  for  much  less  money. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  these  materials  and  the  estimated  com- 
mercial valuations  represents  a  part  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer's  profit.  I  say 
a  part  of  that  profit,  because  the  prices  I  have  been  quoting  are  retail  prices,  at 
which  any  farmer  may  buy  a  single  ton  or  a  part  of  a  ton  of  the  materials  named, 
ail  cost  of  sacking  and  freight  included.  The  fertilizer  dealers  have  the  advantage 
of  wholesale  prices,  which  are  fully  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  I  have  quoted, 
and  the  further  advantage  of  using  much  cheaper  materials  than  boneblack  and 
nitrate  of  soda  for  the  basis  of  their  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

But.  as  I  have  stated,  we  may  return  to  the  soil  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  removed  by  our  crops,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  bone- 
black  and  muriate  of  potash,  at  very  materially  lower  cost  than  we  can  do  so  in 
the  ordinary,  mixed  fertilizers  of  commerce  at  their  retail  prices,  and  therefore  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  returning  all  this  fertility,  based  upon  the  cost  of  these 
materials,  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  conservative  one. 

To  return  the  fertility  removed  by  the  average  crops  of  the  rotation  under 
consideration  would  recjuire: 
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1157  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  costing 
354      "     dissolved  boneblack  ** 
272      "      muriate  of  potash  " 


$28  92 
3  19 
7  49 


Total  cost 


.  $  39  60 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  cost  of  these  mater- 
ials and  that  of  the  ordinary  mixed  fertilizers,  as  sold  in  Ohio,  but  even  this  cost 
would  consume  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  crops  produced,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  return  to  the  soil  all  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which 
the  crops  carry  away. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  form:  a  bushel  of  wheat,  with  its  straw,  saying 
ixothing  of  the  roots  and  stubble,  contams  nitrogen  to  the  value  of  forty-one  cents, 
as  ammonia  is  valued  in  Ohio  fertilizers,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  the 
value  of  ten  cents  more,  so  that  it  is  very  evident  that  if  we  must  give  the  crops 
enough  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  produce  any  increase  in  yield, 
that  increase  will  be  very  dearly  bought,  if  these  materials  must  be  supplied 
in  commercial  fertilizers  at  present  prices,  even  though  every  particle  thus  sup- 
plied be  utilized  by  the  plant,  so  long  as  the  increase  must  be  sold  at  present 
market  rates. 

In  fact,  however,  no  one  believes  that  it  is  necessary,  to  return  to  the  soil  all  the 
nitrogen  which  the  crops  have  carried  away,  however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  for  practical  experience  and  scientific  experiment 
have  demonstrated  that  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen  may  be  transferred  to  the 
soil  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  growing  of  clover  and  other 
leguminous  crops. 

What  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supply  may  be  thus  secured  is  not  known; 
nor  is  it  known  how  much  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  applied  in  fertilizers 
are  lost  to  vegetation  through  conversion  into  insoluble  forms,  or  by  washing  out 
through  drainage  channels. 

It  is  possible  moreover,  that  some  soils  may  be  deficient  in  only  one  or  twa 
of  the  three  constituents  of  fertility  named,  or  that  different  crops  may  require 
these  constituents  in  different  proportion. 

The  questions  which  spring  up  in  the  pathway  of  the  student  of  soil  fertility 
are  legion,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  field  experiments 
which  would  bring  satisfactory  answers  to  all  of  them.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that 
the  questions  most  urgently  pressing  for  solution  in  Ohio  might  be  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  Can  either  of  the  three  constituents  of  fertility — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid^ 
or  potash — be  omitted  with  economy  from  a  fertilizer  prepared  'for  Ohio  soils? 

2.  In  what  ratio  to  each  other  can  these  constituents  be  most  enconomically 
used? 

3.  To  what  extent  can  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  required  be  reduced  by  the 
culture  of  clover  in  rotation  with  other  crops? 

4.  What  are  the  capacities  of  the  different  crops  for  securing  their  own  supplies 
of  plant  food? 

5.  What  proportion  of  the  plant  food  carried  in  manure  and  other  fertilizers 
can  be  recovered  in  the  crops  grown  upon  them? 

6.  In  what  forms  may  the  constituents  of  fertility  be  most  effectively  given? 
That  is,  shall  we  gfive  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  in  ammonia  salts  or  in  organic  nitrogen, 
and  which  of  the  various  carriers  of  phosphoric  acid  is  most  effective? 

To  get  answers  to  these  questions  a  series  of  field  experiments  has  been  put  in 
operation  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  on  the  following  plan: 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  as  carried  in  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved 
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bone  black  and  muriate  of  potash,  are  applied  singly,  by  twos  and  all  three  together 
and  in  varying  proportions,  on  plots  of  land  selected  for  its  natual  uniformity,  and 
so  treated,  by  drainage  and  tillage,  as  to  increase  this  uniformity  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  the  plots  being  duplicated  on  typical  soils  of  different  formations, 
in  widely  separated  regions  of  the  state. 

Nitrogen  is  applied  to  one  plot  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  full  require- 
ments of  the  crops  to  be  grown,  and  to  other  plots  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  cereal  crops,  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  are  grown  continuously  on  the  same 
land,  both  with  and  without  manure  and  fertilizers,  in  order  to  study  their  feeding 
habits,  while  the  same  crops,  with  the  addition  of  potatoes,  clover  and  timothy, 
are  grown  in  several  different  rotations,  in  order  both  to  study  this  question  and 
to  learn  the  liipit  of  possible  recovery  of  plant  food  applied  in  fertilizers;  and 
finally,  the  constituents  of  fertility  are  applied  in  various  forms — nitrogen  in  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  slaughter  house  refuse,  wheat  bran,  linseed  oil 
meal  and  barnyard  manure,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  bone  black,  raw  bone 
meal,  acid  phosphate,  basic  slag,  wheat  bran  and  manure. 

This  work  is  now  located  in  four  sections  of  the  state,  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  Central  Station,  at  Wooster,  on  a  light,  yellow  clay  or  clay  loam, 
lying  over  Waverly  shales.  About  thirty  acres  of  land  are  now  under  experiment 
here  with  fertilizers,  all  being  divided  into  plots  containing  one-tenth  acre  each, 
the  plots  being  sixteen  feet  wide  and  separated  by  vacant  spaces  two  feet  wide. 
Under  every  second  vacant  space  a  tile  drain  is  laid,  the  drains  thus  being  thirty- 
six  feet  apart.    They  are  laid  about  thirty  inches  deep. 

Two  rotations  are  in  progress  here,  one  of  the  five  crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  timothy,  and  one  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  each  crop  being  grown 
but  one  year  in  the  rotation.  In  addition  to  these  rotation  experiments,  one  acre 
each  is  devoted  to  the  continuous  culture  of  com,  oats  and  wheat,  both  with  and 
without  manure.  Neither  of  these  rotations  has  yet  been  completed,  the  first  having 
been  begun  in  1893,  the  second  in  1894. 

2.  The  work  on  the  farm  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  begun  by  the  station 
in  1881,  is  still  continued  under  the  Station's  management,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Farm  Department  of  the  University.  In  this  work  about  seven  acres  are 
used  in  the  continuous  culture  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  about  three  acres  in 
a  rotation  of  these  crops  with  clover  and  timothy. 

The  soil  here  is  a  heavy  clay,  the  portion  devoted  to  wheat  and  crop  rotation 
lying  upon  the  impervious  Huron  shale,  while  that  in  continuous  culture  of  oats 
and  corn  is  underlaid  with  gravel.  The  whole  tract  is  plotted  and  underdrained 
as  at  the  Central  Station,  except  that  the  rotation  plots  contain  but  one-twentieth 
acre  each. 

3.  A  sub-station  for  field  experiments  has  been  located  in  Fulton  county, 
near  the  corners  of  Lucas  and  Henry  counties,  the  postoffice  being  Neapolis, 
Lucas  county.  The  soil  of  this  sub-station  is  the  barren,  yellow  sand  of  the  ancient 
lake  beach,  and  the  region  in  which  it  is  located  is  celebrated  for  its  sterility, 
lands  being  offered  for  sale  as  low  as  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  It  is 
locally  known  as  the  "Oak  Openings",  the  timber  being  a  scattering  growth  of 
oak.  Forty  acres  of  new  land  have  been  taken  under  lease  and  cleared  of  timber, 
and  about  ten  acres  divided  into  plots  of  one-twentieth  acre  each,  on  which  a 
three-crop  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover  was  begun  in  1804. 

In  this  region  one  of  the  main  problems  seems  to  be  to  amend  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil,  as  in  its  natural  condition  its  fertility  leaches  rapidly  and 
its  loose  sands  are  badly  drifted  by  the  wind.  When  first  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion the  yellow  sands  of  this  region  produce  extremely  meagre  crops,  but  when 
farmed  in  rotation  with  clover,  and  especially  if  sheep  are  kept,  they  improve  in 
productiveness. 
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This  is  known  as  the  ''Northwestern  Sub-station." 

4.  A  "Northeastern  Sub-station"  has  been  established  in  Strongsville  town- 
ship, Cuyahoga  county,  this  being  the  southwestern  township  of  the  county,  and 
near  the  boundaries  of  Medina  and  Lorain  counties.  The  soil  here  is  the  heavy 
white  clay  which  characterizes  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  region — 
a  soil  which,  in  its  natural  state,  is  one  of  the  least  responsive  to  culture  of  any 
in  Ohio.  A  tract  of  one  hundred  acres,  lying  a  mile  west  of  Strongsville  village, 
iias  been  leased  and  work  was  begun  on  it  in  the  spring  of  1895.  Part  of  this  land 
is  an  old  field  which  has  not  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  and  which  was  cov- 
-ered  with  a  dense  growth  of  spiked  wild  oat  grass  (danthonia  spicataj  locally  known 
.as  "poverty  grass",  and  considered  almost  absolutely  worthless,  either  for  pasture 
•or  hay — a  grass  which  has  established  the  reputation  of  growing  on  "hard  clay 
lands  where  nothing  else  will."  (Report  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1879, 
p.  355.) 

On  this  section  has  been  established  a  four-crop  rotation,  of  corn,  oats,  wheat 
-and  clover,  while  on  another  part  of  the  tract,  which  has  been  in  regular  cultiva- 
tion, has  been  started  a  three-crop  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  the  first 
-crop  on  each  rotation  being  grown  in  1895.  This  tract,  like  those  at  the  Central 
Station  and  on  the  University  farm,  is  being  underdrained  with  tile  drains  laid 
thirty-six  feet  apart  and  about  thirty  inches  deep. 

In  all  this  work,  every  third  plot  has  been  left  continuously  unfertilized,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  in  each  series:  that  is  Nos.  1,  4,  7.  10.  13,  16,  19,  22,  etc., 
have  received  no  fertilizer  or  manure  since  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  while 
the  remaining  plots  receive  the  same  treatment  every  year  in  the  case  of  crops 
grown  contiuously  on  the  same  land,  or  the  same  treatment  for  same  crops 
in  the  case  of  rotating  crops.  The  average  results  of  this  work  up  to  date  are 
given  in  the  following  tables. 

In  these  tables  dissolved  boneblack,  which  is  the  standard  "superphosphate" 
used,  is  valued  at  eighteen  dollars  per  ton;  muriate  of  potash  at  fifty-three  dollars, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  at  forty-seven  dollars;  these  prices  include  freight  to  Ohio. 
These  have  "been  used  in  the  average  quantity  given,  and  where  sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  used  to  replace  the  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Carolina  rock  or  basic  slag  to  re- 
place the  dissolved  boneblack,  it  has  been  designed  to  use  them  in  equivalent 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  or  phosphoric  acid. 

As  the  plots  receiving  these  materials  are  differently  numbered  in  different 
experiments  they  have  been  designated  in  the  tables  by  the  letters  A,  R,  and  S, 
while  the  letter  M,  is  used  to  designate  the  plot  receiving  barnyard  manure. 

Plot  12,  it  will  be  observed,  receives  the  same  quantity  of  superphosphate 
and  potash  as  11,  but  double  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  third  plot  has 
had  a  still  larger  portion  of  nitrate:  but  while  the  increase  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  has  in  most  cases  produced  a 
small  increase  of  crop,  when  the  quantity  was  still  further  increased  to  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  there  was  generally  a  reduction  of  crop  in  wheat  and  oats, 
owing  to  the  lodging  of  the  grain. 


Table  II  (see  close  of  article)  gives  the  average  results  of  eleven  crops  of 
wheat,  seven  grown  in  succession  at  Columbus,  three  in  rotation  in  Wayne  county, 
and  one  after  potatoes  in  Fulton  county.  There  is  as  yet  no  very  strongly  marked 
diflference  in  the  results  of  the  work  on  wheat  in  Franklin  and  Wayne  counties 
The  partial  fertilizers  give  an  uncertain  increase  in  both  tests,  and  the  complete 
fertilizers  on  the  five  plots,  11.  12.  A,  R  and  S,  show  about  a  bushel  greater  in- 
crease per  acre  in  Wayne  county  than  in  Franklin,  when  compared  with  the  en- 
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tire  period  of  seven  years  successive  culture  in  Franklin,  but  when  compared 
during  th^  last  three  years  only,  the  increase  at  Columbus  is  about  two  bushels 
greater  than  that  at  Wooster. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  increase  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  the  increase 
of  the  straw  or  com  fodder  is  valued  at  three  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  amount  is 
deducted  from  the  total  cost  of  fertilizer. 

Il  will  be  observed  that  the  cheapest  gain  has  come  from  superphosphate 
alone,  but  the  largest  gain  from  the  complete  fertilizer.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  in  no  case  has  the  grain  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  fertilizers,  at  present 
prices  of  grain,  straw  and  fertilizers  respectively;  but  with  wheat  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  bushel  it  would  be  easy  to  make  money  growing  it  on  com- 
mercial fertilizers 

In  the  average  of  the  eleven  tests,  eight  tons  of  barnyard  manure  has  produced 
an  increase  of  five  bushels  of  grain  and  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of  straw;  but 
in  the  continuous  work  at  Columbus  the  increase  has  risen,  for  the  last  three 
years,  to  almost  twelve  bushels  of  grain,  and  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  straw.  The  next  largest  increase  for  this  period  is  on  plot  12,  giving  nearly 
eleven  bushels  of  grain  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  straw  for  twelve 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer,  and  plot  11,  giving  nine  and  five-tenths  bushels  of  grain 
and  nearly  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  straw  for  eight  dollars  and 
twenty-two  cents  in  fertilizers,  this,  be  it  remembered,  under  continuous  cropping 
with  wheat  alone. 

During  the  seven  years  of  this  experiment  we  have  applied  a  total  of  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  nitrogen,  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  to  plot  11.  The  total 
increase  on  this  plot  has  been  thirty-eight  and  two-tenths  bushels  of  wheat  and 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  of  straw  per  acre,  which  would  contain  about 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  thirty-two  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  sixty-five  pounds  of  potash.  We  have  therefore  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  crop  about  half  the  nitrogen  applied  in  the  fertilizer,  about  one-tenth  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  one-sixth  the  potash. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  by  rotative  cropping  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
fertilizing  constituents  may  be  recovered  in  the  crop,  and  that  the  proportion  will 
increase  in  the  continuous  cropping  as  it  is  continued  longer. 


Table  III  (see  close  of  article)  exhibits  the  average  gain  from  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers on  corn,  the  table  averaging  the  results  of  eight  year's  continuous  cropping 
at  Columbus,  four  crops  grown  in  rotation  at  Wooster,  and  one  crop  grown  on  old 
sod  at  Strongsville. 

The  statistics  of  the  separate  experiments  indicate  that  nitrogen  has  been  the- 
controlling  factor  in  producing  the  increase  at  Columbus,  and  phosphoric  acid  at 
Wooster:  but  in  both  places  the  increase  has  been  larger  and  more  uniform  when 
both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  were  combined,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the 
Strongsville  test. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  com,  as  well  as  in  that  of  wheat,  the  cost 
of  the  fertilizer,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  has  been  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  increase  in  the  crop  to  which  it  was  applied. 


Table  IV  (see  close  of  article)  shows  the  average  increase  of  seven  crops  of  oats 
grown  in  succession  at  Columbus  and  two  crops  grown  in  rotation  at  Wooster. 
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The  results  of  the  work  on  oats  are  very  similar  to  those  on  corn.  Phosphoric 
acid  seems  to  have  been  the  controlling  factor  in  producing  increase  at  Wooster 
and  nitrogen  at  Columbus. 

In  other  words,  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  produce  a  greater  relative  effect  on 
fresh  land  and  nitrogen  on  land  that  has  been  partially  exhausted  by  continuous- 
cropping  in  a  single  crop.  With  oats,  as  with  corn  and  wheat,  the  complete  fer- 
tilizer has  produced  a  larger  and  more  regular  increase,  but  the  difference  has  not 
been  proportionate  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

This  point  is  illustrated  by  Table 'V,  (see  close  oi  article)  which  gives  the  in- 
crease in  the  two  sets  of  experiments  separately.  Attention  is  called  to  the  relatively 
small  yield  of  plots  two  and  eight  in  Franklin  county  and  of  plots  five  and  nine  in 
Wayne  county.  The  corn  yield  in  Wayne,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  small,  owing 
to  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  quantity 
of  superphosphate  used  in  Wayne  county  on  corn  and  oats  is  only  one-fourth  that 
used  on  the  same  crops  at  Columbus. 

On  the  University  farm,  the  area  of  land  suited  to  this  work  was  limited  to 
about  ten  acres,  an  area  altogether  insufficient  for  the  study  of  all  the  various  prob- 
lems concerned,  so  it  was  only  attempted  there  to  learn  whether  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  were  needed  at  all  on  that  soil,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  each 
which  might  be  most  economically  used.  In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  the  inquiry  was 
carried  a  step  further,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were  used  in  excessive 
quantities,  in  order  that  the  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  applied  might  find  a  full 
sufficiency  of  the  other  two  constituents  for  its  full  utilization. 


Table  VI  (see  close  of  article)  gives  the  increase  from  fertiliers  on  five  crops, 
of  potatoes,  two  grown  at  the  Central  Station  in  1894  and  1895,  two  at  the  North- 
WesteVn  Sub-Station  the  same  seasons,  and  one  grown  at  .the  North- Eastern  Sub- 
Station  in  1895.  The  results  for  the  two  seasons  in  Wayne  and  Fulton  counties, 
have  been  averaged,  as  also  those  for  the  five  crops.  It  will  be  observed  that  plot 
15  in  the  potato  work  is  being  fertilized  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  of  those  in  the 
cereal  work,  the  total  quantity  reaching  one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  and 
costing  over  twenty-one  dollars  At  thirty  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes  this  high 
fertilizing  has  resulted  in  loss,  in  the  average  crop,  but  at  sixty  cents  it  returned, 
nearly  as  much  clear  money  as  any  other  plot  in  the  series,  and  more  than  the 
majority.  In  the  first  experiment  in  Wayne  county,  this  plot  gave  more  clear 
money  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel,  than  any  other  one,  and  in  the  average  of  the  two- 
years*  tests  it  is  only  excelled  by  No.  12  in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  increase  is  considerably  larger  on  the  av- 
erage yield  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  in  Wayne  county  than  on  the 
much  smaller  yields  in  Fulton  and  Cuyahoga,  and  that  the  controlling  factor  in 
producing  this  increase  seems  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  but  attention  is  called  to  the 
difference  in  yield  between  plots  11  and  12,  where  the  only  difference  in  fertilizing 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  nitrogen  supply  on  plot  12.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  each 
of  these  tests  plot  12  shows  a  marked  increase  over  plot  11. 

In  the  test  in  Fulton  county  the  yields  for  plots  A,  R,  and  S  are  given  for  1895^ 
only. 


Table  Vll  (see  close  of  article)  gives  in  one  view  the  average  increase  thus  far 
obtained  on  the  different  crops;  that  is,  on  thirteen  crops  of  corn,  nine  of  oats,  eleven- 
of  wheat  and  five  of  potatoes,  the  object  being  to  show  the  general  uniformity 
of  increase  on  plots  similarly  treated. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  completely  fertilized  plot  No.  11,  shows  more 
than  twice  as  great  an  increase  of  com  and  wheat,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  of  oats, 
as  any  plot  fertilized  with  only  one  of  the  three  chief  constituents  of  fertility,  and 
that  its  increase  is  likewise  much  larger  than  that  on  any  plot  receiving  two  of 
these  constituents  except  No.  6,  fertilized  with  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  corn  and  oats  this  plot  shows  almost  as  great  an  increase  as  No.  11,  but  in 
wheat  the  potash  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  give  a  full  yield,  and  on  potatoes 
superphosphate  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  producing  an  increase  of 
crop.  The  additional  quantity  of  nitrogen  on  plot  12  has  not  materially  affected  the 
cereal  crops,  but  seems  to  liave  produced  a  marked  increase  of  potatoes,  and  it 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  difference  whether  the  nitrogen  came  from  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  the  phosphoric  acid  from  bone  superphos- 
phate, rock  superphosphate  or  basic  slag,  except  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  where 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  seems  to  be  ahead  and  the  basic  slag  behind. 

In  the  general  average,  the  increase  from  barnyard  manure  is  a  little 
lower  than  from  the  standard  complete  chemical  fertilizer  on  corn  and  wheat, 
about  the  same  on  potatoes  and  about  half  as  great  on  oats.  Eight  tons  of  barn- 
yard manure  should  contain  about  the  same  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
used  on  plot  12  in  the  continuous  cropping,  but  considerably  more  nitrogen. 


Our  experiments  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  for  each  of  the  widely  differ- 
ent soils  on  which  they  have  been  conducted,  it  is  as  necessary  to  return  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  for  the  production  of  the  maximum  crop  as  either  phosphoric  acid  or 
potash. 

While  we  have  used  nitrogen  in  relatively  large  ratio  to  phosphoric  acid,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  farmers  who  use  commercial  fertilizers, 
our  experiments  give  no  encouragement  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
could  have  been  materially  reduced  without  reduction  of  crop. 

Whether,  by  the  culture  of  clover,  we  may  dispense  with  purchased  nitrogen 
and  at  the  same  time,  temporarily  at  least,  reduce  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  required,  our  experiments  do  not  yet  tell,  as  a  longer  time  than  we 
have  yet  had  is  necessary  to  bring  out  this  point.  From  our  general  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  clover  culture  on  the  soil,  however,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it 
will  have  a  considerable  tendency  in  this  direction. 

At  the  prevailing  prices  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  cereal  grains,  respect- 
ively, we  have  not  succeeded  in  using  commercial  fertilizers  in  such  manner  as 
to  recover  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  cereal  crop  to  which  it  was  applied; 
but  in  the  case  of  potatoes — a  crop  of  much  higher  value  per  acre,  and  apparently 
demanding  nitrogen  in  smaller  proportion  than  the  cereal  grains, — it  has  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  use  fertilizers  with  profit. 

We  have  thus  far  produced  about  half  as  great  an  increase  of  crop  from  barn- 
yard manure,  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contained, 
as  from  the  same  quantity  of  these  substances  in  form  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
If  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  barnyard  manure  were  valued  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  retailed  in  commercial  fertilizers  in  Ohio,  it  would  be  worth  about  three 
dollars  per  ton  when  delivered  on  the  field,  or  about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
if  valued  at  the  rates  used  in  this  report,  or  about  two  dollars  if  valued  at  the  rates 
at  which  fertilizing  materials  may  be  bought  at  wholesale. 

We  have  as  yet  no  data  from  our  own  experiments  concerning  the  residual 
effect  of  either  manure  or  fertilizers. 

Finally,  since  barnyard  manure  contains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one,  and  since  our  experiments,  made  on  comparatively 
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unexhausted  soils,  indicate  that  a  ratio  of  one  to  one  produces  almost  the  maxi- 
mum crop,  they  would  seem  to  suggest  the  most  careful  saving  of  barnyard 
manure,  supplementing  it  with  the  cheapest  forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  using 
the  two  thus  combined  with  special  reference  to  the  greatest  possible  develop- 
ment of  clover. 


TABLE  I.— AVERAGE  CROPS  AND  CONSTITUENTS  OF  FERTILITY  CONTAINED. 


Crop. 

Average  Yield 
Per  Acre. 

Constituents  Per  Acre. 

Nitrogren. 

Pohsphoric 
Acid. 

Potash. 

33.4  bushels. 

28.8 

13.7 

1^  pounds. 

POUNDS. 

51.1 
31.4 
28.4 
40.6 
80.1 

POUWDS. 

18.4 
11.5 

9.0 
7  5 
12.7 

POUNDS. 

30.0 
31.7 
12.5 
43  1 
21  5 

181.6 

59.1 

138.8 

TABLE  II.— FERTILIZERS  ON  WHEAT— AVERAGE  OF  ELEVEN  CROPS. 


o 


Fertilizer. 


Cost 
of 

Fertilizer. 


Increase  Per  Acre. 


Grain. 


Straw. 


Cost  of 
Increase 
Per  Acre. 


2 
S 
5 
6 
8 
9 

11 

12 

A. 
R. 
S. 
M. 


Superphosphate,  260  lbs  

Muriate  of  potash,  80  lbs   

Nitrate  of  soda,  160  lbs  

Superphosphate  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate  and  potash  

Potash  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate, 160  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate. 320  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  sul- 
phate ammonia  

Rock  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

Slag  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate. 

Barnyard  manure,  8  tons  


$2  34 

2  12 
8  76 

6  10 

4  46 

5  88 

8  22 
II  98 

8  66 

7  60 

8  64 


BUSHELS. 
2.44 

1.55 

1  34 
2.83 
8  55 

2  93 

5.82 

6.65 

5.34 
4.34 
5.41 
5.02 


40 
141 
585 
498 
434 

1,159 

1,245 

794 

695 
852 
984 


$0  67 

1  33: 

2  65 
1  84 
1  04 
1  7» 

1  11 

1  5^^ 

1  40- 

1  51 
1  18 
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TABLE  III.— FERTILIZERS  OS  CORN  — AVERAGE  OF  THIRTEEN  CROPS. 


Fertilircr. 


Cost  of 

Increase  Per  Acre. 

Cost  of 

Fertilizer 

Increase 

i 

Per  Acre. 

Grain.  Straw. 

Per  Bush. 

BrSB£LS. 

POUNDS. 

2 

$2  or, 

1.47 

126 

$1  26 

3 

2  12 

1.02 

281 

1  67 

5 

Nitrate  of  soda,  160  lbs  

3  76 

2.41 

3M 

1  .-Q 

« 

Superphosphate  and  nitrate  

5  81 

5.16 

3.V2 

1  02 

8 

Superphosphate  and  potash  

4  17 

4.26 

266 

89 

9 

5  88 

2.08 

361 

2  57 

11 

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 

trate. 160  

7  93 

5.70 

354 

1  3D 

12 

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 

trate, 320    

n  69 

5.44 

370 

2  05 

A. 

Superphosphate,  potash  and  sul- 

7  93 

4.53 

224 

1  68 

R. 

Rock  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

7  56 

6.03 

533 

1  12 

8. 

Slag  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate. 

8  33 

5.43 

383 

1  43 

M. 

4.58 

228 

TABLE  IV.- FERTILIZERS  ON  OATS  — AVERAGE  OF  NINE  CROPS. 


Fertilizer. 


Cost  of 
Fertilizer 
Per  Acre. 


Increase  Per  Acre. 


Grain. 


Straw. 


Cost  of 
Increase 
Per  Bush. 


Superphosphate,  260  lbs  

Muriate  of  potash,  80  lbs  

Nitrate  of  soda,  160  lbs  

Superphosphate  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate  and  potash  

Potash  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate, ItiO  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate, 320  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  sul- 
phate ammonia  

Rock  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

Slag  phosphate,  potash  and  nitiate. 

Barnyard  manure,  8  tons  


|2  34 

2  12 

3  76 

6  10 

4  46 

5  88 

8  22 
11  98 

8  22 

7  87 

8  6i 


BUSHELS. 

POUNDS. 

2.66 

233 

3.87 

176 

3.89 

249 

6.27 

332 

3.44 

170 

3.70 

225 

6.30 

327 

6  56 

453 

6.04 

448 

6.32 

440 

6.13 

325 

3.04 

308 

10  73 
48 

87 
90 
1  22 
1  50 

1  23 

1  72 

1  23 
1  14 
1  59 
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TABI.B  v.— FERTILIZERS  ON   CORN  AND   OATS— COMPARISON    OF   FRANKLIN  AND 
WAYNE   COUNTY   CROPS— INCREASE    PER  ACRE. 


2 
8 
6 
6 
8 
9 
U 

12 


R. 
S. 
M. 


Fertilizer. 


Superphosphate  

Muriate  of  potash  

Nitrate  of  soda   

Superphosphate  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate  and  potash  

Potash  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate, IGO  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate, 320  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  sul- 
phate ammonia  

Rock  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

Slag  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate. 

Barnyard  manure  

Average  for  complete  fertilizers 
Average  unfertilized  yield  


Franklin  County. 


Corn. 
Eight  Crops 
Continuous. 


Oats. 
Seven  Crops 
Continuous. 


BUSHELS. 

—0.1 
0.7 
3.1 
4.9 
^.4 
6.1 

4.6 

4.4 

3.4 
7.1 
6.5 
4.8 

5.2 
o3.0 


BUSHELS. 
-0.4 
5.1 
4.4 
6.0 
2.3 
4.9 

5.1 

;:.0 

5.8 
6.7 
6.2 
3.2 

6.4 
33.2 


Wayne  County. 


Com. 
Three  Crops 
Rotative. 


Br.SHELS. 

4.5 
1.4 
1.4 
5.4 
8.1 
0.2 

6.Z 

7.7 

6.3 
3.8 
3.1 
1.4 

5.4 
.  25.2 


Oats. 
Two  Crops 
Rotative. 


BUSHELS. 

4.8 
-0.1 
2.1 
7.3 
7.5 
0.6 

10.5 

10.3 

6.9 
5.1 
4.6 
4.0 

7.5 
53.2 


TABLE  VI.— FERTILIZERS  ON  POTATOES —AVERAGE  OF  FIVE  CROPS- 
BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 


INCREASE  IN 


Fertilizer. 


Station. 


Central. 


N.  W. 


N.  E. 


bo 

S 

< 


Cost  of 
Increase 
Per  Bush. 


2 

8 
6 
6 
8 
9 
11 

12 

14 

15 

A. 

R. 
S. 
M. 


Superphosphate,  160  lbs   

Muriate  of  potash,  100  lbs  

Nitrate  of  soda,  80  lbs  

Superphosphate  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate  and  potash  

Potash  and  nitrate  

Superphosphate  160,  potash  100, 
and  nitrate  80  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  ni- 
trate, 160  

Superphosphate  .320,  potash  200. 
and  nitrate  160  

Superphosphate  480,  potash  300, 
and  nitrate  3*20  

Superphosphate,  potash  and  sul- 
phate ammonia  

Rock  phosphate,potash  and  nitrate 

Slag  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

Barnyard  manure,  8  tons  

Average  unfertilized  yield  


28.5 
4.0 
0.5 
29.4 
36.1 
19.4 

31.2 

51.3 

56.2 

66.1 

47.7 
31.3 
23.0 
28.3 

112.4 


8.6 
23.4 

6.0 
14.4 
11.0 
11.6 

20.8 

24.5 

29.8 

36.8 

15.0 
24.9 
11  7 

71.2 


16.7 

6  1 
13.7 
21.2 

•.0 

31.6 

19.9 

45.6 

31.5 
18.2 
13.6 
23.0 


18.2 
11  0 
8.8 
20.3 
23.1 
/  12.4 

22.4 

36.6 

38.4 

50.3 

31.4 
26.1 

20.6 


8.0 
24.1 
49.5 
16.3 
17.7 
36.5 

26. 6 

21.5 

'M.S 

42.2 

19.0 
22.2 
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TABLB  VII --AVERAGE  INCREASE  PROM  FERTILIZERS.    INCREASE  OP  GRAIN  ANI> 
POTATOES  IK  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 


P,o..  „ 

Fertiliser. 

Wheat. 
Eleven  Crops. 

Corn. 

Thirteen 
Crops. 

Oats. 
Nine  Crops. 

Potatoes. 
Five  Crops. 

2 

2.4 

1.5 

2.7 

18.2' 

8 

1.6 

1.0 

3.9 

11.0 

5 

1  3 

2  4 

3.9 

4.8 

6 

Superphosphate  and  nitrate  

2  8 

5.2 

6.3 

21.4 

8 

3.6 

4.3 

3.4 

23.1 

9 

Potash  and  nitrate  

2.9 

2.1 

3.2 

18.6 

11 

Superphosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

5.8 

5.7 

6.3 

21.0 

12 

Superphosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

6.6 

5  4 

6.6 

30.2 

A. 

Snpherphos.,  potash   and  snlph. 

6.3 

4.6 

6  0 

29.4 

R. 

Rock  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate 

4.3 

6.0 

6  3 

20.2 

S. 

Slag  phosphate,  potash  and  nitrate. 

5.4 

6.4 

5.1 

11.3 

M. 

6.0 

4.6 

3.0 

20.2 

President  Agee :  I  have  asked  no  one  to  open  the  discussion  on  this 
address,  supposing  that  you  would  probably  wish  to  ask  Director  Thorne 
some  questions.  We  have  a  little  time  to  consume  in  that  way. 

Mr.  J.  P.  North:  Residing  in  a  county  that  uses  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  I  am  anxious  to  ask  this  one  question  of  the  professor. 
W'e  have  a  diversity  of  soil  there;  sandy,  gravely,  clay  loam  and  a  clear 
clay  soil.  Our  experience  there  has  been  that  upon  this  clay  soil  it  paid 
well  to  apply  commercial  fertilizer.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  professor  if  it 
would  be  just  as  satisfactory  on  these  other  soils,  there  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  where  I  live? 

Professor  Thorne :  These  experiments  include,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, seven  years'  work,  made  on  a  tract  of  very  tough  clay  lying  here  at  the 
door,  one  year's  work  on  the  sandy  soil  in  Fulton  county  and  one  year's 
work  on  the  still  tougher  hard  clay  in  Cuyahoga  county.  The  results  thus 
far  are  not  materially  different.  We  have  not  gone  far  enough  with  the 
work  on  the  other  farms  to  justify  an  assertion  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
the  worth  of  it  for  the  different  soils.  We  have  always  been  able  to 
produce  an  increase  of  crops  by  the  use  of  fertilizers;  and  last  year  the 
unfertilized  yield  was  less  than  three  bushels  per  acre  on  the  clay  land  in 
one  of  our  tests,  and  the  fertilized  yield  was  ten  to  twelve  more.  And  on 
another  tract  in  Wayne  county,  where  the  unfertilized  yield  was  eight 
bushels  per  acre,  the  increased  yield  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre.  And  so  we  have  gone  over  soils  of  different  character,  and  thus 
far  our  results  show  that  we  can  get  a  large  increase  in  the  crop  on  which 
fertilizer  is  applied,  but  not  a  sufficient  increase  in  that  crop  alone  to  justify 
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us.  We  have  been  examining  the  effect  of  fertilizer  upon  subsequent 
crops,  and  we  expect  to  find  a  very  considerable  increase  in  subsequent 
crops,  but  thus  far  the  increase  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

I  want  to  make  another  statement.  We  are  trying  in  Wayne,  Fulton 
and  Cuyahoga  counties  three  experiments,  one  in  each  of  these  counties, 
in  short  rotation  of  three  crops,  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover.  In  Wayne 
and  Fulton  counties  we  have  grown  two  crops  in  that  rotation,  potatoes 
and  wheat.  We  applied  the  fertilizer  to  the  potatoes  in  the  quantity  of 
eleven  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  an  experimental  application,  and  the 
result  was  that  last  year  we  harvested  more  clear  money  than  we  did  from 
any  smaller  quantity  on  a  potato  crop.  This  year  the  clear  money  was  not 
quite  so  great.  On  this  plot  we  applied  no  fertilizer  for  the  wheat,  and 
we  also  had  one  of  the  largest  increases  in  the  wheat  crop,  so  we  are 
getting  a  secondary  effect  from  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  on  potatoes.  From 
our  experiments,  we  should  apply  fertilizer  with  a  most  liberal  hand  to  the 
potatoes,  let  the  wheat  follow  the  potatoes,  get  what  it  could  and  the  clover 
follow  the  wheat. 

A  Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  eight  tons  of  manure  that 
shows  that  increase  was  what  we,  as  farmers,  commonly  term  barn-yard 
manures? 

Director  Thorne :  This  eight  tons  of  manure  was  barn-yard  manure, 
not  stable  manure,  after  it  had  lain  out  in  the  yard  during  the  summer 
months,  and  it  was  applied  to  each  crop  grown  in  succession,  one  after  the 
other,  but  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  get  any  results  from  the 
manure.  In  our  own  work,  I  would  say  we  have  not  got  to  that  point 
where  the  increase  from  the  manure  on  wheat  seems  to  be  relatively  any 
faster  than  the  increase  from  the  commercial  fertilizer. 

President  Agee:  The  next  number  upon  the  program  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Miller,  of  Sunbury,  Ohio,  entitled  "Growing  Mutton." 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  H.  P.  MILLER. 

The  production  of  mutton  is  as  yet  only  a  partially  developed  feature  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  not  received  as  much  study  and  attention 
as  most  other  branches  of  stock  growing.  The  American  sheep  literally  had  the 
wool  pulled  over  its  eyes  and  over  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  until  the  sheep 
itself  was  lost  sight  of.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  marked  the  rise  of  mutton 
production,  through  importations  of  the  English  mutton-breeds  and  through  the 
transformation  of  some  merino  families  into  a  combination  sheep. 

The  production  of  mutton  in  years  past  lacked  the  encouragement  of  a  strong 
demand.  Americans  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  mutton  eating  people.  But  the 
steadily  increasing  amount  of  mutton  consumed  in  this  country  durmg  the  past 
few  years,  under  as  steadily  decreasing  ability  to  buy,  is  evidence  that  Americans 
are  learning  to  eat  mutton.  I  believe  it  no  mere  fancy  to  say  that  when  a  family 
has  once  suppressed  the  prejudice  against  mutton  and  learned  of  its  finer  tissue 
and  sweeter  flavor  that  it  will  be  used  as  a  staple  meat. 

I  count  it  a  highly  significant  fact  that  during  the  past  year,  under  the  heaviest 
marketing  of  sheep  ever  known  and  in  the  face  of  steady  depreciation  in  the  value 
'M      A.  R. 
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of  cattle,  hogs  and  corn,  sheep  have  maintained  their  market  value.  Under  this 
constantly  increasing  demand  and  decreasing  supply  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  assuming  the  role  of  a  prophet  to  say  that  there  will  soon  be  a  call  for 
sheep  to  which  there  will  be  no  sheep  to  respond. 

Much  can  be  done  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  mutton  by  sending 
younger  animals  to  market.  The  difiference  between  lamb  and  mutton  is  as  great 
as  that  between  spring  chicken  and  three  year  old  rooster.  The  younger  the 
animal  also  ihe  less  shrinkage  in  slaughtering.  Fortunately,  moreover,  early  mar- 
keting is  the  most  profitable  for  the  producer.  Careful  experiments  prove  that 
the  cost  of  gain  almost  constantly  and  regularly  increases  with  age.  The  very 
cheapest  gain  is  made  while  a  lamb  is  yet  with  its  mother.  It  is  a  growth  more- 
over which  if  lost  can  not  be  regained  by  any  amount  of  feeding  later  in  life.  The 
first  two  months  of  a  lamb's  life  very  largely  makes  or  mars  it  for  a  profitable 
producer  of  mutton. 

There  are  not  many  people  who  will  admit  that  they  are  superstitious,  yet 
most  of  us  prefer  seeing  the  new  moon  over  the  right  shoulder  rather  than  the 
left.  A  remnant  of  the  superstition  of  our  grand-parents  remains  with  us  in  spite 
of  ourselves.  So  with  the  raising  of  sheep,  not  many  will  admit  a  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  toughening  process  which  consists  in  exposure  and  subjection  to 
coarse,  scanty  diet,  yet  in  practice  many  really  do  hope  that  in  some  inexplicable 
way  such  treatment  will  be  profitable.  Growers  of  hogs  far  more  generally  than 
keepers  of  sheep  have  learned  that  withholding  of  feed  is  not  economy. 

I  have  one  neighbor  who  keeps  his  hogs  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months.  For  the  first  half  of  that  period  he  **just  feeds  them  along",  to  use  his 
own  phrase.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  more  air  and  water  he  can  get  them 
to  appropriate  the  less  corn  it  will  take  to  produce  a  given  weight.  I  am  not 
going  to  presume  to  tell  how  pigs  should  be  fed,  but  this  neighbor  says  there  is 
no  money  in  farming.  So  I  have  leamcd  one  way  not  to  do  it.  But  are  there  not 
a  good  many  men  keeping  sheep  who  "just  feed  them  along",  that  is,  give  them 
as  little  as  possible  to  keep  the  pelt  buyers  away  from  the  farm? 

The  idea  must  be  entirely  eradicated  that  the  life  principle  itself  can  produce 
growth.  It  can  not.  Indeed  it  is  not  self-sustaining.  It  can  only  transform  suit- 
able material  that  is  brought  under  its  activity.  Whether  it  is  sound  science  or 
not  it  would  be  well  for  the  stock  industry  to  teach  that  Uf^  itself  is  the  result  of 
the  combination  of  food  material. 

There  is  a  limited  period  in  the  life  of  animals  for  growth.  Every  factor  in 
the  problem  of  producing  mutton  points  toward  earlier  marketing.  To  paraphrase 
a  familiar  adage,  it  is  the  early  lamb  that  gets  the  prize. 

An  eight  weeks  old  lamb,  if  in  condition  and  in  "season",  commands  the 
highest  price  per  pound  ever  obtainable.  A  very  narrow  limit  of  time  at  this 
period  and  the  height  of  the  tide  in  prices  passes.  A  lamb  not  meeting  the  re- 
<]uirements  of  the  market  at  that  period  must  pass  on  into  a  cheaper  class,  not 
to  find  sale  imtil  another  "season"  opens  which  calls  for  a  lamb  three  to  five 
months  old,  but  at  a  less  price  per  pound. 

The  lambs  sold  at  four  months  of  age  do  not  as  a  rule  bring  as  much  as  those 
sold  at  two  months  old.  If  again  the  age  is  doubled  or  trebled  the  market  "into 
which  they  must  go  is  such  that  in  spite  of  their  gain  in  size  they  will  bring  little 
if  any  more  per  head  than  at  either  of  the  former  periods.  This  may  be  continued 
uutj]  we  have  the  mature  sheep  at  its  maximum  weight  and  the  price  per  head  does 
not  ^ry  greatly. 

There  is  an  impressive  lesson  in  this  that  has  not  found  general  application 
in  the  growing  of  mutton.  The  lesson  is  not  however  that  all  mutton  should  be 
marketed  in  the  form  of  eight  weeks  old  lambs.  Not  all  sheep  raisers  are  rightly 
situated  respecting  market,  or  equipped  in  skill  or  stable  accommodations  for  pro- 
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dticing  this  class  of  mutton.  But  this  teaching  is  of  general  application  that  the 
younger  a  shetp  can  be  marketed  when  grown  under  the  most  economical  con- 
ditions for  meeting  a  certain  market  in  choice  form,  the  larger  will  be  the  profit. 
To  illustrate  again  by  my  neighbor's  hogs.  He  "feeds  them  along"  through  one 
winter,  past  a  June  market  on  until  the  next  winter  market  and  he  says  that  don't 
pay.  I  have  thought  that  if,  I.  were  to  raise  pork  I  would  never  go  into  the  hog 
business,  I  should  go  into  the  pfu  business.  Something  similar  to  this  is  what  men 
must  do  who  find  that  sheep  don't  pay.    Stop  raising  sheep  and  go  to  raising  lambs. 

There  are  five  periods  in  the  lives  of  sheep  at  which  they  may  be  marketed. 
Not  five  periods  in  the  life  of  one  sheep.  There  is  but  one  chance  for  each  in- 
rfhridual. 

What  I  proposed  for  this  paper  was  a  brief  discussion  of  the  conditions  and 
methods  under  which  each  of  these  clas«€S  of  mutton  can  be  grown  most  profitably. 
Taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  profitableness  I  shall  speak  of  the 
yotmgest  first.  This  is  what  is  known  as  hot  bouse  lambs,  and  perhaps  the  name 
is  (ortnnctte  as  a  trade  mark  to  help  enhance  their  value.  They  must  be  grown 
m  winter,  btst  it  is  not  necessaty  or  even  advisable  to  have  their  stable  artificially 
faealcd.  If  a  lamb  can  attain  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  hours  without  becomiiig 
chilled  and  can  thereafter  be  kept  dry  and  out  of  currents  of  air  a  very  low 
tc«iperatufe  will  not  affect  it.  Btit,  as  these  lambs  must  be  yeaned  in  December 
and  January  no  one  eao  hope  to  make  this  branch  of  mutton  growing  successful 
who  has  not  first  of  all  warm  stables:  that  is,  such  as  can  be  closed  against  all 
evrrents  of  air.  Not  that  they  should  be  so  kept  but  that  they  may  be  so  closed 
on  the  approach  of  a  cold  wave.  The  stable  must  have  a  southern  exposure  for 
tile  admission  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn.  The  larger  the  window  space  on  this 
si^  the  better.  Doubling  the  glass  by  screwifig  two  sashes  together  will  greatly 
a*d  m  keeping  the  stable  warm.* 

Provision  must  be  made  for  feeding  and  watering  the  ewes  in  the  stable  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  remove  them  after  the  lambs  arc  yeaned.  Either  roots 
or  ensilage  must  be  provided  for  most  satisfactory  results.  Bran  slop  fed  warm  and 
oil  meal  will  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  these  but  the  most  successful  winter 
tamb  raisers  strongly  recommend  roots  or  ensilage.  There  is  not  universal  agree- 
ment as  to  whichHs  better  for  this  purpose.  Even  with  these  bran  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  list  of  feeds.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  winter  feed  that  is  as  great 
a  milk  producer.  Gover  hay  is  the  other  indispensable.  There  is  no  rigid  rule 
about  mixing  feeds.  The  lambs  must  have  an  apartment  accessible  to  themselves 
onfp  in  which  feed  must  be  constantly  kept.  This  should  comprise  clover  hay, 
corn  meal,  bran  and  oH  meal. 

The  ewes  selected  for  this  work  should  be  such  as  have  raised  one  lamb  or  more. 
It  is  diilficult  to  make  young  ewes  with  their  first  lambs  give  a  suficient  quantity 
of  milk  for  the  beat  results.  Ewes  to  be  bred  so  early  as  June  must  have  gone 
barren  the  previous  year  or  had  their  lambs  removed  as  early  as  May.  Not  all 
ewes  can  be  induced  to  breed  at  this  season  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  a  flock  can  by 
skiliul  handling.  They  must  be  given  care  upon  which  they  will  improve.  It  is 
■ot  the  ewe  that  is  fat  that  is  the  most  certain  to  breed  but  the  one  that  is  (fitting 
fat. 

Of  the  breeds  I  presume  the  Dorsets  rightly  hold  the  first  rank  as  early  lamb 
raisers.  Following  them  I  think  ewes  having  a  controlling  per  cent,  of  Merino 
blood  will  be  found  satisfactory.  The  ram  should  be  of  some  middle  wool  breed. 
Butchers  generally  praise  the  Shropshire,  but  they  do  not  distinguish  the  Down 
breeds.   All  with  black  face^  and  legs  pass  as  Shropsbtres. 

Next  to  producing  breeding  stock  and  fitting  show  animals  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  winter  lambs  requires  the  highest  skill  in  a  flock-master.   It  is  a 
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branch  of  the  industry  with  a  limited  market  but  from  the  fact  that  not  many  will 
venture  into  it  and  not  all  who  do  will  succeed  it  is  likely  to  remain  the  most 
profitable  for  the  few  who  do  command  success.  Moreover  it  is  not  a  branch  of 
work  that  can  be  carried  on  very  extensively  by  any  one  man.  The  stable  room 
required  will  not  permit  it.  In  the  average  fiock  not  all  ewes  will  breed  to  yean 
at  the  proper  time. 

I  believe  it  practical  to  raise  three  crops  of  lambs  on  the  same  farm  in  one 
year. 

Have  a  portion  of  the  ewes  yean  in  Decembtr  and  January.  Their  lambs 
should  all  be  sold  by  the  middle  of  March  when  their  stable  room  could  be  given  to 
a  second  portion  of  the  ewes  for  yeaning,  their  lambs  to  be  sold  in  May  and  June. 
The  third  portion  of  ewes  I  would  have  yean  the  first  few  days  of  May,  or  pre- 
ferably the  first  two  weeks  of  pleasant  weather.  This  of  course  will  vary  in  different 
latitudes. 

No  rigid  rule  can  be  given  for  the  division  of  ewes  for  these  different  classes 
of  lambs.  I  should  not  under  present  prices  of  wool  carry  a  barren  ewe  through 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  Every  sheep  on  the  farm  should  produce  mutton 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  stay  on  the  farm,  either  on  its  own  frame  or  through 
offspring. 

Take  this  as  the  outline  plan  of  management.  Let  the  ewes  drop  their  first 
lambs  after  warm  weather  and  grass  have  come  in  the  spring.  Grass  is  the  best 
milk  producer  and  young  ewes  need  it  to  enable  them  to  nourish  their  lambs 
satisfactorily.  An  equally  patent  reason  for  this  rule  is  that  lambs  yeaned  at  that 
time  can  be  grown  more  cheaply  than  at  any  other  month  of  the  year.  Ewes  yean- 
ing while  on  dry  feed  must  have  their  feed  practically  doubled.  From  these  late 
yeaned  lambs  I  would  renew  the  breeding  flock  for  I  believe  it  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  for  many  reasons  to  grow  one's  own*  ewes.  These  lambs,  of  course, 
should  be  of  the  breed  desired  in  the  permanent  flock,  and  for  them  I  should  use 
a  mature  ram.  The  male  lambs  of  this  crop  may  be  sent  to  the  mutton  market 
at  ten  or  twelve  months  of  age,  that  is  shortly  before  or  after  shearing,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  determine  best.  With  wool  at  present  prices  it  will  not  pay  to 
shear  them  only  for  the  rapid  gain  they  will  make  during  the  two  or  three  weeks 
following,  under  favorable  conditions.  If  Merinos,  they  will  sell  better  when 
shorn  than  in  full  fleece. 

Whether  to  breed  the  ewes  for  a  second  crop  of  ewe  lambs  or  not  should  be 
determined  by  the  need  of  more  ewes.  Under  a  well  cstablislicd  flock  on  this  plan 
two  crops  of  lambs  of  this  class  would  be  required  to  keep  up  the  number  of  the 
entire  flock.  The  second  or  third  crop  of  lambs  from  any  class  of  ewes  I  should 
have  yeaned  in  March.  They  should  be  for  mutton  purposes  exclusively,  bred 
from  an  immature  ram  of  a  millde-wool  breed  and  be  forced  to  most  rapid  growth 
until  sold  not  later  than  the  middle  of  June.  During  the  month  of  July  the  ewes 
may  be  again  bred  for  a  crop  of  winter  lambs  which  should  be  their  last.  A  ram 
Iamb  should  be  used  for  this  class  also. 

By  this  time  the  ewes  will  have  attained  their  maximum  growth  and  have 
passed  their  greatest  wool  production.  The  high  feeding  necessary  to  induce  the 
desired  growth  in  their  lambs  puts  them  into  condition  from  which  they  may  be 
quickly  fitted  for  the  mutton  market.  The  deviation  to  be  made  from  this  general 
course  for  managing  the  ewes  is  in  the  case  of  the  few  ewes  of  such  marked  ex- 
cellence that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  producing  breeding  stock  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  flock.  It  is  by  retaining  such  ewes  that  improvement  is  to  be 
made. 

The  age  at  which  a  ewe  should  drop  her  first  lamb  depends  somewhat  upon 
the  breed,  but  more  upon  the  care  she  has  been  given.  When  they  have  been 
fpttshed  to  rapid  maturity  ewes  may  raise  a  lamb  at  two  years  of  age.    But  they 
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should  be  fed  so  as  to  continue  to  grow  during  their  third  and  fourth  years,  which 
they  Kill  do  after  this  temporary  check.  With  Merino  ewes  I  should  let  the  price 
of  wool  in  some  measure  determine  the  age  at  which  to  breed  them.  If  the  wool 
will  approximately  pay  for  their  keeping  I  prefer  they  should  not  raise  a  lamb 
until  three  years  old.  Raising  a  lamb  will  reduce  the  Heece  twenty  per  cent,  in 
weight  and  the  possible  carcass  weight  about  ten  per  cent.  Hence  a  lamb  raised 
before  the  ewe  is  mature  is  not  entire  gain.  With  her  first  lamb  at  three  years  of 
age  a  ewe  may  raise  four  lambs  and  be  put  upon  the  market  herself  fat  at  six 
years  of  age. 

In  the  method  1  have  thus  briefly  outlined  all  animals  are  kept  the  shortest 
possible  time  in  which  they  may  be  put  upon  a  paying  market.  Thus  a  much 
larger  number  of  sheep  may  be  kept  on  any  definite  area  and  with  the  same 
stable  accommodations.  One  crop  of  lambs  is  out  of  the  way  before  the  next 
needs  their  room.  One  hundred  and  fifty  ewes  kept  under  this  system,  allowing 
for  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  offspring,  would  permit  sales  to 
that  number  each  year  while  retaining  the  number  of  the  breeding  flock.  The 
number  of  fleeces  to  be  clipped  each  year  would  be  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

This  number  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  average  one  hundred-acre  farm  of  Ohio, 
besides  a  team  and  two  cows.  Under  a  conservative  calculation  the  sales  should 
amount  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  above  for  each  year.  This  should 
be  a  practically  net  income  as  one  energetic  able-bodied  man  can  easily  provide 
the  necessary  feed,  and  care  for  that  number.  This  I  think  will  compare  not  un- 
favorably with  the  incomes  from  average  one  hundred-acre  farms  of  the  state 
managed  along  other  lines. 

Not  much  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  feed.  We  have  more  to  learn  in  methods 
of  feeding  than  in  the  growing  of  new  food  products,  but  we  shall  probably  do 
well  to  imitate  our  Canadian  neighbors  in  the  growing  of  more  root  and  forage 
crops. 

President  Agee:  We  are  fortunate  this  afternoon  in  having  with  us 
Professor  McKerrovv,  superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Wisconsin. 
We  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  open  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  We 
will  now  hear  from  him. 

Professor  McKerrow:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  paper  just  read 
sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  Wisconsin  paper  because  it  is  a  good  one 
(laughter),  yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  upon  which  I  would  beg  leave 
to  differ  with  the  gentleman  in  the  matter  of  sheep  husbandry.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  emphasize  some  of  the  good  points,  the  strong  points, 
of  his  paper,  the  one  especially  wherein  he  recommends  to  flockmasters 
of  Ohio  to  sell  all  the  surplus  product  of  the  flock  so  far  as  possible,  in 
the  lamb  form ;  and  he  gave  you  a  reason  for  this  which  I  also  want  to 
emphasize,  that  is,  that  more  mutton  would  be  consumed  if  we  put  it  all 
or  nearly  all  upon  the  market  in  the  lamb  form ;  for  customers  who  buy 
lambs,  if  they  get  the  genuine,  good,  doum  lambs  will  go  back  and  buy 
more,  but  if  they  get  it  not  from  the  three-year-old,  but  from  the  eight  or 
ten-year-old  matrons  or  patriarchs  of  the  flock,  they  will  not  go  back  for 
a  new  supply.  Another  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  feeding  of  the 
animal  to  keep  up  the  normal  weight  and  keep  up  and  run  the  machinery 
of  life.  It  has  been  practically  demonstrated,  by  actual  experiments  at  the 
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experiment  stations  and  by  the  results  of  the  feeders  who  have  shown 
the  records  at  our  fat  stock  shows,  that  the  young  and  growing  animal 
produces  its  meat  a  great  deal  the  cheapest.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
feed  which  barely  supports  a  two  hundred-pound  pig  and  keeps  him 
alive  at  two  hundred  pounds,  if  fed  to  a  one  hundred-pound  pig  will  give 
a  nice  profit  from  it  until  that  pig  gets  up  pretty  well  along  the  road  to  the 
two  hundred-pound  mark.  When  fed  to  a  one  hundred-pound  pig  he  gets 
a  good,  steady  gain  and  makes  a  profit. 

Now,  the  same  thing,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  been  demonstrated 
in  regard  to  the  lamb  and  steer.  So  long  as  we  feed  our  feed  to  the  lambs 
we  get  the  greatest  return  for  it,  not  only  in  the  piatter  of  feeding  less, 
but  because  in  the  average  young  and  growing  animal  the  digestion  is 
better.  Nature  has  provided  for  a  rapid  growth  and  therefore  given  an 
active  digestion  to  the  young  animal  and  therefore  he  gets  a  greater 
per  cent,  of  good  out  of  his  food  than  does  the  older  animal. 

Another  point.  In  Wisconsin,  if  we  send  a  carload  of  lambs  to 
market,  and  upon  the  same  train  send  a  car  load  of  yearlings  or  two-year- 
olds  equally  as  fat,  and  the  flesh  beneath  the  wool  is  equally  good,  the  re- 
turns invariably  show  a  half  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound  in  favor  of  the  lambs. 
Therefore  you  see  the  gains  are  threefold.  You  get  more  gain  for  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  and  then  a  greater  price  for  that  gain.  There- 
fore, my  friend^s  advice  is  pertipent  when  he  says,  keep  the  lamb  growing 
from  the  day  he  is  bom  until  you  put  him  upon  the  market.  Our  experi- 
ments at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  comparison  with  lambs  that  are  not 
fed  grain  show  that  in  every  case  the  grain-fed  lambs  from  the  start  are 
the  ones  that  make  their  mutton  cheapest,  and  their  mutton  is  the  best. 

Now,  to  do  this,  it  requires  a  variety  and  plenty  of  feed  to  be  supplied 
and  of  the  proper  kind,  which  requires  to  be  looked  after  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer.  Then  again,  the  lambs  should  have  more  or  less  care  all  the 
time,  but  special  care  when  the  lamb  crop  is  coming,  to  see  that  every 
young  lamb  gets  a  fair  start  in  life.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  place  a  few 
pens  around  lambs  and  their  mothers  until  the  lambs  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  world.  Then  occasionally  you  will  have  a 
ewe  that  does  not  own  her  lamb,  and  you  will  wish  to  foster  the  lamb 
upon  its  stepmother.  To  do  this  successfully,  if  you  have  a  lamb  the  best 
and  easiest  way  is  to  skin  the  dead  lamb  and  use  that  skin  for  an  overcoat 
for  the  new  lamb,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  work  very  well.  But  occasion- 
ally you  cannot  fool  her.  She  will  say,  "No,  I  am  just  as  smart  as  you  are." 
Then  separate  them  from  the  flock,  see  that  the  lamb  gets  nourishment 
every  hour  or  two,  and  then  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  take  your  shep- 
herd dog,  and  you  will  find  that  that  will  almost  always  raise  the  maternal 
instinct  and  cause  the  ewe  to  own  the  lamb.  I  never  was  beaten  except  in 
one  case  and  in  that  instance  she  said,  "No,  I — never — will — be — a — step- 
mother!!"— this  was  the  sheep,  T  mean.  (Great  laughter  and  continued 
applause.) 
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Now,  there  is  angther  agreeable  time  in  the  life  of  a  flockmaster  in 
raising  lambs,  and  that  is  the  shearing  time.  Then  cull  out  all  the  inferior 
ewes  in  your  flock.  You  can  tell  which  ewes  are  raising  poor  lambs. 
Then  at  that  time,  or  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  ewes  are  shorn  every 
lamb  ought  to  be  dipped.  The  ticks  have  then  left  the  bare  bodies  of  the 
sheep  and  have  sought  shelter  in  the  soft  wool  of  the  lambs,  and  you  will 
practically  kill  all  the  ticks. 

One  point  I  wish  to. differ  from  my  friend  in;  as  I  understood  him^ 
lie  recommends  for  two  years  in  succession  saving  the  crop  of  ewe  lambs 
and  then  selling  the  third  crop  of  lambs  entire.   Is  that  correct  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller:    Yes  sir. 

Professor  McKerrow:  I  believe  we  ought  to  save  the  best  ewe  lambs 
every  year.  I  believe  that  the  flockmaster  ought  to  be  just  as  careful  in 
the  selection,  breeding  and  rearing  of  ewes  to  produce  the  lambs,  as  the 
dairyman  should  be  in  raising  the  dairy  cow  to  get  a  good  supply  of  milk 
and  butter,  and  as  all  of  the  ewes  in  one  flock  cannot  be  first-rate,  therefore 
part  of  your  ewes  are  not  fit  to  raise  ewe  lambs  from  to  continue  in  yout 
flock.  Therefore  I  would  select  every  year  the  best  ewe  lambs  from  the 
best  mothers  to  be  continued  in  the  flock,  and  then,  as  I  say,  cull  out  the 
inferior  ewes  each  year  and  in  that  way  your  flock  is  continually  growing 
better. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  profits  before  I  close.  I  know  farmers  who 
have  been  making  as  much  out  of  sheep  husbandry  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  as  they  have  been  out  of  any  other  line,  and  they  are  good 
farmers  too,  men  who  make  the  most  out  of  all  lines.  I  know  others  who 
are  failing  right  along.  They  have  done  their  breeding  haphazard  and 
their  feeding  has  been  haphazard,  and  they  sell  their  lambs  at  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  apiece,  while  their  neighbors  put  the  very  best  sires 
at  the  head  of  their  flocks,  sires  that  have  their  mutton  points  well  de- 
veloped, sires  with  broad  backs  and  full  thighs,  so  that  when  they  put 
feed  into  them  those  high-priced  points  are  developed,  and  when  those 
lambs  go  into  market,  the  butcher  says,  "Here  is  a  lamb  that  will  cut  up 
a  very  large  percentage  of  high-priced  cuts.  I  can  get  a  high  percentage 
of  cuts  out  of  that  lamb  that  will  bring  from  twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents 
a  pound,  instead  of  a  large  percentage  of  cheap  cuts  that  bring  from  five 
to  seven  cents  a  pound." 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  while  I  was  at  the  New  York  fat  stock 
show  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  some  very  good  sheep  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  I  saw  a  car  load  of  wethers  down  there  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
those  wethers  sold  for  eight  cents  a  pound  by  weight.  I  saw  right  beside 
those  wethers  our  neighbors,  from  over  in  Canada,  sell  their  wethers, 
at  eight  cents  a  pound,  which  I  thought  scored  one  for  Ohio. 
Ohio  mutton  is  just  as  good  in  New  York  as  Canadian  mutton.  Now,, 
the  Canadians  had  shipped  over  seven  hundred  lambs  into  those  East- 
ern cities  and  paid  a  duty  on  them.   I  have  been  on  the  farms  of  these 
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Canadians  and  they  have  told  me  that  it  was  paying  them  better  than  any 
other  line  of  their  farming  in  Canada.  I  give  you  this  secret  for  what  it 
is  worth.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  Ohio  can  produce  mutton,  send 
to  New  York  market  and  sell  just  as  high  as  these  Canadian  gentlemen. 

President  Agee:  Permit  me  to  say  that  we  have  a  Governor  with  us 
this  evening  at  our  lunch.  We  do  not  often  have  an  opportunity  to  lunch 
with  a  Governor,  and  therefore,  as  you  will  want  to  stay  to  that  banquet, 
we  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  through  this  afternoon.  Can  we  not  have  three- 
minute  talks  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Phelps:  I  want  to  make  one  point.  I  have  been  a  breeder  of 
fine  stock.  Poland  China  hogs  and  the  Southdown  sheep,  and  I  have  found 
that  a  majority  of  farmers  when  they  want  to  buy  something  to  head 
their  herds  look  for  something  that  they  can  buy  for  little  money.  They 
pass  right  by  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  sheep  and  hogs  and  buy  some 
inferior  animals  at  a  lower  price,  thinking  they  save  some  money,  but  there 
is  just  where  our  farmers  make  a  great  mistake.  They  will  never  improve 
their  flock  or  herd  by  this  means.  I  have  known  men  who  have  branched 
out  in  this  line  of  keeping  the  best  stock  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes  they 
could  find,  paying  high  prices  for  it,  but  they  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
business,  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  any  more  for  their  younger 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  than  they  could  sell  it  for  feeding  purposes. 
Often  I  have  sold  pigs  from  the  same  litter  and  lambs  of  the  same  ages  for 
pork  or  mutton  for  more  money  than  it  would  sell  for  stock  purposes. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Miller:  Just  allow  me  to  give  my  reason  for  selling  the 
third  and  fourth  crops  of  lambs  entirely.  Tlie  fact  that  I  had  in  mind  is 
that  they  would  be  cross-bred,  and  that  class  of  sheep  I  would  never  keep 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Here  President  Agee  introduced  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of 
Miami  University,  who  addressed  the  association  upon  the  subject  of 
"Transportation,"  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  W.  O.  THOMPSON. 

If  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  "Good  old  times  when  our  Fathers  were  under  the 
King,"  had  been  dropped  down  in  the  Transportation  building  at  the  World's  Fair, 
in  the  presence  of  any  one  of  us,  it  would  have  been  a  question  which  would  have 
shown  the  greater  surprise, — he  at  the  building  and  its  contents,  or  we  at  his  surprise, 
so  accustomed  have  we  become  to  the  excellent  facilities  of  our  day.  From  the 
rudest  samples  of  other  days  to  the  splendidly  furnished  products  of  ours  is  a  long 
step  in  advance.  The  palace  car,  the  locomotive — ^that  triumph  of  modern  genius, — 
or  the  elegant  and  commodious  steamship,  the  combination  of  both,  these  are  but 
examples  of  the  equipments  with  which  modern  society  is  favored.  They  speak 
of  speed,  safety,  and  comfort. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  were  signed  at  Paris.  January  20.  17S3.  On  March  23,  almost  sixty  days 
later,  the  news  arrived  in  America,  and  on  April  19,  nearly  thirty  days  later,  Gen- 
eral Washington  communicated  the  news  to  the  army. 
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In  fhese  days  the  news  so  much  outruns  the  sun  in  his  course,  that  what  happens 
:«!  the  morning  in  Paris,  is  read  the  evening  before  in  American  papers.  In  the 
•case  of  the  death  of  a  promment  person  in  Europe,  we  hear  of  it  long  before  our 
-clocks  indicate  the  hour  of  the  event.  All  this  is  due  to  improved  methods  of 
transportation.  In  some  lines  we  have  almost  wiped  out  space  and  time,  in  others 
we  are  rapidly  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  our  fathers. 

Not  only  has  time  been  saved  but  expense  also.  Fifty  years  ago  twenty-five 
^ cents  was  the  ordinary  postage  on  a  letter  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  From 
London  to  New  York  more  than  twice  that  amount  was  paid.  In  our  own  country 
it  was  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  make  a  journey  from 
New  England  to  the  western  prairies.  Now  a  man  may  make  his  engagements 
and  calculate  with  certainty  to  within  a  few  hours  at  the  most.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  transportation  necessary  to  provide  an  ordinary  dinner, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  states  and  cities  pay  tribute  to  your  ap- 
petite. 

Increased  facilities  for  rapid  transportation  have  been  a  wonderful  stimulus 
to  our  industries.  So  much  so  that  we  have  come  to  estimate  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  oftentimes,  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  built  within  a  year.  Add 
to  this  the  water-ways,  the  express  companies,  and  their  ever  present  helps,  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone,  and  we  begin  to  realize  that  all  the  world  is  our  next 
door  neighbor.  Our  interests  are  now  more  closely  than  ever  bound  up  with  those 
of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  In  a  very  literal  sense  the  world  is  growing  smaller. 
We  cannot  despise  our  neighbor  or  leave  him  out  of  the  reckoning  in  our  own 
pursuit  of  wealth,  pleasure  or  greatness.  His  interests  are  bound  up  with  ours. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  nearly  every  farm  was  a  law  unto  itself.  The 
markets  were  home  markets.  Communities  were  compelled  to  reduce  their  wants 
to  their  own  ability  to  satisfy  them.  The  farmer  in  Ohio  had  as  little  prospect 
of  selling  his  wheat  and  corn  m  a  Liverpool  market  as  he  himself  had  of  taking 
an  European  trip.  To-day  the  markets  of  the  world  determine  the  price  of  all  the 
products.  Chicago  and  New  York  make  their  quotations  from  Liverpool  and 
London  reports.  Liverpool  listens  to  the  response  not  only  of  Dakota's  wheat- 
fields  but  those  of  Australia  as  well.  The  world's  clearing-house  sends  its 
message  along  the  line.  We  .iccept  the  statement  and  go  about  our  business  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  all  this  progress  it  has  been  discovered  that  so  far  as  farmers  are  concerned, 
at  least,  the  world  is  not  in  their  hands,  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  world. 
Transportation  has  been  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  growth  of  our  civilization. 
Perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  factor  it  has  intensified  the  civilization,  centralized 
the  problems,  and  brought  with  it  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  com- 
petition. Increased  facilities  for  rapid  and  safe  transportation  always  signify 
cheaper  transportation.  That  will  eventually  bring  us  cheaper  commodities. 
Cheap  commodities  signify  cheap  raw  materials,  low  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
and  a  downward  tendency  in  wages.  We  sometimes  say  that  we  ought  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  competition  of  cheaper  producers  and  cheaper  labor,  but 
the  inevitable  tendency  is  toward  a  level  that  measures  a  minimum  of  existence 
for  the  man  who  produces  at  first  hand  from  the  soil.  The  most  that  he  can  hope 
to  accomplish  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  stay  this  tendency  and  to  provide  such  means 
as  may  enable  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  compete  fairly  with  others  in  the  race  and 
receive  what  is  justly  his. 

I  desire,  therefore,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject  to  present  only  such  phases 
of  it  as  are  particularly  related  to  the  farmer.  First  of  all,  listen  to  a  few  statistics 
taken  in  part  from  the  census  of  1800.  The  railroads  for  that  year  carried  pas- 
sengers amounting  to  an  average  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  for  each  person 
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in  the  United  States,  on  a  basis  of  a  population  of  sixty-two  millions,  and  the 
passengers  by  water  for  the  same  year  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  million 
ninety-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one.  In  1S93  th^  railroads  carried 
five  hundred  and  ninety-three  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twelve  persons.  (This,  I  presume,  did  not  include  the  legislative  dead-heads 
who  travel  on  passes,  and  whose  name  is  "legion.")  The  tons  of  freight  for  1890 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  million  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thous- 
and and  seventy-four.  The  express  companies  carried  twenty-eight  million 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  packages  and  a 
tonnage  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  Evidently  this  world  is  moving.  If  wc  could  add  to  this  total  the  amount  of 
transportation  of  which  no  accounts  are  kept,  both  on  farms,  in  cities  and  elsewhere, 
we  should  see  that  the  labor  of  transportation  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  the 
world's  progress. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  keep  in  mind  that  three-fourths  of  this  vast  amount 
is  the  result  of  improved  methods  of  transportation  that  have  come  with  the  rail- 
road and  our  growing  civilization,  and  that  the  amount  of  it  and  importance  of  it  will 
certainly  increase  in  the  future.  Civiliiation  is  now  so  bound  up  with  this  factor, 
that  anything  that  would  seriously  impede  the  transportation  of  the  world,  would 
bring  most  serious  disaster. 

We  pass  now  to  the  second  observation,  that  in  this  progress  the  transportation 
companies  have  come  into  the  possession  of  some  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  world 
Their  location,  and  the  extent  of  them,  oftentimes  cover  the  choicest  part  of  our  terri- 
tory. Many  of  these  titles  are  of  the  most  absolute  kind.  Others  are  of  the  nature 
of  franchises  and  privileges.  It  has  always  been  argued,  and  that  truthfully,  that 
these  companies  have  developed  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  have  given  in- 
creased values  to  lands.  The  proof  of  this  fact  could  be  readilly  seen  in  the  manner 
of  settlement  in  our  western  country  as  contrasted  with  the  settlement  in  New 
England.  In  early  days  the  railroad  sought  the  towns.  They  were  the  means 
of  transportation  from  town  to  town  and  from  city  to  city.  They  looked  to  the 
towns  and  cities  for  their  business.  Now  a  new  railroad  means  the  springing 
tip  of  towns  alt  along  its  lines.  The  towns  are  hunting  the  railroads.  Cities  eve» 
make  bids  for  them,  and  are  offering  a  bonus  to  secure  a  new  connection  or  ad- 
ditional railroad  facilities.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  far  west  would  be  almost  worth- 
less were  it  not  for  the  railroad.  The  business  of  the  country,  oftentimes,  depends- 
absolutely  upon  their  terms.  A  few  years  since  some  thirty  smelters  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  were  closed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  simply  because 
they  could  not  induce  the  railroads  to  give  them  a  rate  enabling  them  to  ship  out 
their  products.  This  side  of  the  argument  is  evident  to  every  one  and  has  been 
popularly  presented  and  vigorously  urged. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  almost  if  not  entirely  overlooked  that  the  future 
has  more  in  store  for  the  transportation  company  than  for  the  land  itself  or  for 
ordinary  business  enterprises.  Every  other  institution  in  the  world  is  forced  to 
submit  to  a  permanent  competition.  Transporation  companies  have  reduced  com- 
petition to  a  minimum.  We  occasionally  hear  of  a  railroad  war.  and  almost  cer- 
tainly soon  afterwards  hear  of  an  increase  of  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war.  The  m- 
crease  of  population  is  not  always  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  of  the  price  of 
produce:  nor  has  the  price  of  land  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  business 
and  profits  of  transportation  companies  have  increased.  They  invariably  increase 
with  the  increase  of  population,  without  much  additional  operating  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  strange  fact  that  land  is  less  de- 
sirable than  when  we  had  a  much  smaller  population.  That  is  to  say,  the  number 
of  profitable  investments  apart  from  the  agricultural  investments,  has  been  rapidly 
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increasing.  Men  have  found  other  things  far  more  profitable  than  tilling  the  soiL. 
The  fact  that  our  transportation  companies  have  increased  so  enormously  in  their 
wealth  and  in  their  earnings  has  been  a  cause  of  serious  alarm.  These  earnings 
have  been  so  much  under  their  control  that  the  profit  or  loss  of  almost  any  other 
enterprise  depends  upon  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  location  of  a  town  or 
city  is  often  determined  by  the  question  of  transportation,  and  its  success  is  always 
conditioned  upon  it.  In  this  matter  the  transportation  companies  have  looked 
well  to  their  own  interests.  They  have  been  getting  hold  of  fine  properties  and  val- 
uable franchises,  while  the  people  have  been  carelessly,  and  I  think  foolishly,  giving 
away  these  same  franchises.  The  rates  and  charges  have  too  often  been  upon  the 
principle  of  charge  "all  that  the  traffic  will  bear."  Men  have  argued  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  must  always  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  market  value  at  the  destination.  But  this  theoretical  reasoning  has  always 
worked  ill  to  the  farmer.  It  has  left  him  with  a  net  price  for  his  product  that  indi- 
cates a  rate  on  his  investment  much  lower  than  that  of  the  transportation  companies. 
The  argument  is  really  put  forth  in  the  interest  of  high  rates  for  the  companies. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  farmer  is  receiving  this  low  rate  upon  his  actual  invest- 
ment, the  transportaion  company  has  been  able  to  pay  a  light  dividend  on  heavily 
"watered"  stock,  which  actually  amounts  to  a  very  handsome  dividend  on  the- 
actual  investment. 

So  burdensome  has  this  been  that  the  abuses  have  given  rise  to  nearly  all  our- 
railroad  legislation.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  abuses  are  ended.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  cured  one  disease,  but  we  shall  not  be 
perfectly  safe  until  we  have  gone  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  the  diseases  to 
which  mortal  flesh  is  heir,  and  are  sure  then  that  we  have  been  vaccinated  to  pro- 
vide against  a  return.  Human  nature  remaining  what  it  is,  we  may  expect  every 
new  enterprise  to  present  us  some  new  problem. 

A  third  observation  is  now  in  order,  namely,  that  this  position  of  power  has- 
practically  enabled  the  transportation  companies  to  be  masters  of  the  situation. 
They  are  doing  for  us  a  tremenduous  business.  In  operating  these  enterprises 
they  have  secured  valuable  properties  and  franchises.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  essential  to  a  progressive  civilization.  That  gives  them  power,  a  power, 
too,  which  they  wield  to  their  own  advantage.  The  struggle  to  hold  that  power 
forms  an  interesting  history  for  twenty-five  years  past. 

The  three  great  agents  in  transportation  are  the  railroads,  the  water-ways  and 
the  express  companies.  These  may  illustrate  for  us  the  above  staement.  As  to- 
the  railroads,  it  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  the  question  of  extortionate  rates.  Every 
man  is  familiar  with  them,  and  railroad  men  have  conceded  the  point.  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  some  years  ago  said  in  an  address,  "The  dishonest  methods  of 
rate-cutting,  the  secret  systems  of  rebates,  the  indirect  and  hidden  payments  made 
to  influence  the  course  of  traffic  resorted  to  or  advised  during  the  last  two  years, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  are  unprecedented  in  the  whole  bad  record  of  the  past. 
Yet  among  us  railroad  men  the  fact  that  these  things  are  done  is  notorious.  It 
is  all  part  and  parcel  of  that  sneak  thief  and  pick-pocket  method  of  doing  business, 
which  has  become  a  second  nature  in  certain  grades  of  railroad  service."  This 
statement  is  certainly  frank  enough  to  command  our  attention.  It  relieves  us 
from  the  necessity  of  proving  some  things,  or  of  discussing  the  devices  by  which 
some  companies  have  attempted  to  cover  up  their  profits  or  excuse  their  methods. 
The  simple  fact  that  railroad  legislation  of  some  kind  has  been  found  necessary 
in  every  state  is  evidence  enough  of  the  abuses  from  which  the  people  were  suffer- 
ing. It  is  proper  to  note  in  passing,  that  the  farmer  has  borne  his  full  share  of 
the  oppression.  He  is  the  man  who  voted  the  bonds  on  which  the  money  was 
realized  with  which  to  build  the  road.  He  is  the  man  who  has  furnished  a  large 
percentage  of  the  freight  that  has  paid  the  interest  on  those  same  bonds.    In  many 
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instances  this  procedure  has  simply  provided  another  basis  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
on  which  the  people  eventually  pay  the  interest.  But  in  the  division  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  labor  at  this  point,  the  farmer  has  had  nothing  to  say.  and  he  has  not 
•even  been  hivrd  on  the  question.  The  management  has  proceeded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  charging  "all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  with  as  little  regard  for  equity  in  the 
case  as  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  French  economist  who  de- 
scribed taxation  as  consisting  *'in  plucking  the  goose  so  as  to  procure  the  largest 
amount  of  feathers  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  hissing."  It  was  these  abuses 
that  gave  impulse  to  the  movement  for  state  regulation  of  traffic,  and  later  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission.  Experience  has  proved 
that  the  railroad  as  a  public  carrier  has  been  managed  by  the  railroad  as  a  private 
•corporation  for  profit,  with  but  little  reference  to  the  individual  producer.  It  has 
been  a  long  process  of  education  in  which  corporations  and  people  alike  have 
learned  what  was  meant  by  a  common  carrier  or  a  public  servant.  In  the  heat 
of  passion  the  people  have  forgotten  that  the  railroads  have  rights.  The  railroads 
have  been  slow  to  learn  that  extortion  was  neither  a  right  nor  a  privilege  long 
to  be  permitted  or  endured.  In  recent  years  for  a  variety  of  causes  railroad  ser- 
vice has  improved,  r,ites  have  been  adjusted  to  new  conditions,  and  public  senti- 
ment has  been  steadily  growing  in  power  and  influence.  While  things  have  im- 
proved they  are  yet  by  no  means  satisfactory.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  in- 
telligent work  yet  needed  to  provide  against  new  methods  not  less  unfavorable 
than  those  already  corrected. 

In  this  same  line  the  express  companies  have  been  able  to  control  almost  en- 
tirely the  cost  of  transportation  in  their  line  of  work.  They  have  been  dependent 
in  a  measure  upon  the  railroads,  but  certainly  independent  so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned.  The  disposition  in  Ohio  to  tax  such  companies  has  grown  partly 
out  of  the  fact  that  they  were  believed  to  receive  pretty  large  returns  upon  their 
investments. 

The  water-ways  in  so  far  as  they  are  public  and  provide  for  free  navigation, 
have  been  the  cause  of  less  complaint.  Inland  water-ways  under  private  man- 
agement have  often  been  as  objectionable  vo  far  as  rates  are  concerned  as  rail- 
roads. They  have  been  known  to  pool  their  interests  in  order  to  put  up  rates.  They 
have  been  bought  up  or  controlled  by  railroad  companies  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  and  independent  water-ways  have  always  been  and 
now  are  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  world.  For  some  years  past  there 
lias  been  a  tendency  to  abandon  canals  and  to  neglect  river  transportation.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  railroad  companies  have  interested  themselves  in  en- 
couraging this  sentiment.  I  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  world  proves  that 
to  be  a  mistaken  policy.  There  is  a  kind  of  traffic  that  can  always  be  carried  on 
water-ways  which  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  railways.  Then.  too.  such  cities 
as  Cincinnati.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  in- 
•dubitably  prove  the  value  of  water-ways.  The  amount  of  this  traffic  is  much 
greater  and  of  more  importance  than  many  people  suppose.  Comparing  it  with 
the  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  freight  passing  Detroit  annually 
amoimts  to  about  twice  the  foreign  trade  of  New  York,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  our  foreign  trade  in  all  our  seaports.  On  the  Great  Lakes  there  are  nearly 
four  thousand  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  In  1801  they  carried  more  than  sixty- 
three  million  tons  of  freight,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  freight  car- 
ried by  all  our  railroads.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that  the  cheapest  freight 
rates  in  the  world  are  those  for  grain  between  Chicago  and  New  York  because  the 
-cheapest  inland  water-rates  are  between  these  same  points.  It  has  been  stoutly 
argued  that  the  best  regulation  of  railroad  rates  is  the  independent  water-way. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  tendency  of  railroads  is  to  avoid  competition 
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by  providing  for  a  division  of  the  traffic  among  themselves.  It  is  being  constantly 
argued  that  the  railroad  is  a  natural  or  necessary  monopoly  and  must  be  exempt 
therefore,  from  competition.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  competition  between  rail- 
roads has  been  very  limited  and  of  spasmodic  character.  As  indicating  this  dis- 
position not  to  compete,  1  cite  a  single  example  of  the  directors  of  two  railroads 
in  New  England,  meeting  and  agreeing  together  to  parcel  out  the  territory  and 
its  earnings.  This  was  not  a  pool  nor  competition,  but  peaceable  division.  As 
regulating  this  condition  of  things,  the  natural  and  artificial  water-ways  will  prove 
increasingly  beneficial,  if  they  are  kept  as  public  property  upon  an  independent 
management.  The  great  highways,  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  free  to  all  and  there- 
fore free  to  a  healthy  competition.  If  artificial  water-ways  could  be  put  upon  the 
same  basis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  equally  beneficial  results  would  follow.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  water-ways  have  been  most  efficient  in  reduc- 
ing rates  on  the  railroads.  The  opposition  which  railroad  companies  have  shown 
to  water-ways  is  perhaps  proof  enough  of  this  assertion.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for 
us  to  suppose  that  future  commercial  conditions  can  be  best  served  by  a  single 
method  of  transportation.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  have  good  railroads,  if  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  are  to  be  considered,  there  must  be  not  only  good 
railroads  well  managed,  but  good  water-ways  and  good  wagon-roads,  so  that  every 
farm  can  be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  market  where  its  competitors  sell. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  note  that  the  character  of  transportation  by  water 
is  essentially  diflferent  from  that  of  railroad  transportation.  The  natural  water- 
ways of  a  country  are  always  open  and  free.  This  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
all  artificial  water-ways  should  be  alike  free.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  why  an  inland  water-way  should  ever  be  under,  or  controlled  by,  private 
parties  as  a  private  enterprise.  The  dangers  arising  from  such  ownership  are  so 
great  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  found  it  necessary  to  protect  her  people 
by  providing  that  the  managers  of  railroad  companies  should  be  in  no  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  management  of  canals  and  vice  versa.  There  are  good  reasons 
why  there  should  be  public  ownership  of  any  productive  enterprises.  It  seems  lo 
some  people  to  look-like  a  form  of  state  socialism  and  to  interfere  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  private  rights  of  the  citizens.  However,  that  argument  would  be  en- 
tirely legitimate  against  the  public  postal  service  if  legitimate  anywhere.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  advocate  the  state  ownership  of  railroads.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  state  should  ever  own  what  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  citizen 
to  own,  but  the  question  of  public  ownership  of  water-ways  is  closely  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  natural  water-ways.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  such 
ownership  and  no  good  reason  against  it. 

There  are  three  theories  of  government:  first,  that  the  individual  exists  for 
the  state:  second,  that  the  state  exists  for  the  individual:  and  third,  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  whole  people.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  third  theory. 
The  people  take  precedence  over  any  and  every  individual.  The  question  of 
transportation  is  the  people's  question.  The  natural  water-ways  belong  to  the 
whole  people,  and  artificial  which  are  simply  the  extension  of  the  natural  water- 
ways rightly  belong  in  the  same  category.  To  maintain  and  develop  such  a 
method  of  transportation  is  in  my  judgment  to  effectually  provide  against  many 
abuses  in  the  future. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  desire  now  to  offer  some  practical  observations, 
and  to  open  some  debatable  questions  in  considering  more  closely  the  problem 
of  transportation  as  related  to  the  farmer. 

And  first  of  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  by  means  of  improved  transportation, 
the  local  farmer  is  brought  into  the  world's  market.  We  are  more  than  familiar 
with  the  thread-bare  story  of  home  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  home  markets 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  they  are  becoming  fewer.   We  may  as  well  recog- 
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Jiizc  that  fact  and  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  it  the  best  we  can.  The  truth  is 
now  that  the  value  of  a  farm  is  often  conditioned  upon  its  nearness  to  a  railroad 
and  its  accessibility.  A  railroad  and  a  good  turnpike  determine  the  price  per  acre. 
These  things  bring  a  man  into  quick  and  easy  touch  with  the  world's  pulse.  We 
n»ay  object  to  this  cosmopolitan  market,  but  we  cannot  help  ourseives.  We  muat 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  as  it  is,  and  cease  wishing  tor  one  to  our  own 
heart's  desire.  This  means  that  the  extension  of  good  roa^ls  is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  individual  farmer.  At  present  the  inequalities  between  farm*  are  as  great 
as  the  inequalities  between  farmers  and  other  classes  of  citizens.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  us  to  make  an  effort  to  increase  our  home  maxkets  by  inviting  wtsN 
«iterpri8es  and  new  forms  of  industry.  But  the  chief  determining  factor  for  the 
future  will  be  the  world's  market  and  not  the  village  market.  The  improvement 
of  local  transportation  will  prove  itself  a  valuable  invesftment  for  the  commtmity. 
Iti  early  days  all  roads  led  to  Rome.  That  gave  the  city  its  importance,  but  it  aiso 
brought  to  ewry  traveler  a  sihare  in  the  city's  prosperity.  The  farms  of  our 
country  must  be  made  easily  accessible  if  their  values  are  to  be  maintained.  To 
^ tilts  question  it  seems  to  me  advisable  for  counties  to  give  increasing  attention. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  local  bene^s  arising  from  such  improviements.  Very 
■lany  will  dispute  the  ability  to -make  them.  When  we  get  at  the  neal  truth,  how- 
cwr,  it  will  be  discovered  that  railroad  corporations  and  some  others  haire  now 
a  virtual  mortgage  upon  the  products  of  our  farms,  because  most  of  tiiean  with 
Kttle  paid  up  capital  are  carrying  hea;vy  amounts  of  bondB  and  mortgages.  If 
local  commtmittes  oould  see  that  they  were  able  to  carry  perpetual  loans  in  the 
interest  of  permanent  improvements,  it  would  be  quite  as  legitimate  and  much  less 
bttrdensome  than  the  tribute  they  now  pagr  to  trans«portatioa  corporations. 

A  second  observation  may  now  be  made,  namely,  that  the  present  system  of 
transportation  has  been  so  developed  as  to  open  the  way  for  stock  speculations. 
We  have  now  a  class  of  specualators  in  railroad  stocks.  By  means  of  the  rapid 
transmission  of  information  from  continent  to  continent,  and  the  detailed  intor- 
snation  as  to  crops  and  their  conditions^  there  has  arisen  a  class  of  speculators  in 
agricultural  prodticts.  The  ^al  results  of  these  speculations  are  paid  from  the 
soil.  The  farmer  has  no  compromise  to  make  with  the  stock-gambler  or  the 
speculator  in  the  products  of  industry.  This  evil  has  been  developed  alon^  with 
tflie  growdi  of  the  great  system  of  transpoitation.  It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
it,  but  is  an  ever  present  accompaniment.  It  is  certainly  discouraging  if  we  have 
not  faith  enough  in  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  citizen  to  believe  that 
some  method 'will  be  discovered  by  which  these  evdls  may  be  reduced  to  a  rainfnnem. 

I  suggest  as  a  partial  cure,  at  least  for  some  of  these  evils,  that  we  submit 
to  the  instruction  to  be  had  from  experience.  The  truth  k,  that  railroads  have 
been  sufosidiBed.  valuaibie  rights  of  way  have  been  given,  corporations  have  been 
organized  with  little  or  no  capital  stock,  and  out  of  all  these  things  Itave  ^nown 
abuses.  Why  is  it  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  some  supervision  be  ejcer- 
cieed  and  some  prohibition  if  necessary?  Why  shonW  any  railroad  be  run  through 
a  given  county  or  across  a  state  when  there  is  no  public  demand  for  it?  Why 
should  a  corporation  be  organized  and  recognized,  with  little  or  no  paid  up  cap- 
ital stock?  Nearly  all  our  difficulties  with  railroads  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
fact  that  they  began  with  insufficient  capital  stock,  and  were  allowed  to  continue 
without  any  efficient;  or  sufficient  supervision.  The  lesson  of  experience  is  that 
men  need  to  protect  their  own  rights.  Inasmuch  as  the  transportation  question 
is  wrapped  up  with  the  question  of  civilization,  and  inasmuch  as  all  future  pros- 
perity is  conditioned  upon  suitable  transportation,  it  is  not  possible  to  emphasize 
too  distinctly  the  necessity  of  the  public  interest  in  such  questions.  It  is  possible 
-tftat  we  may  pay  too  high  a  price  for  civilization.  In  a  popular  govemmem  such 
as  ours,  the  young  citizen  needs  to  grow  up  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  destiny 
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of  the  state  and  of  himself  lie  in  his  own  interest  in,  and  action  upon  public  ques- 
tions. I  believe  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  state  exists  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people,  and  that  every  theory  of  right  and  liberty  must  fall 
within  this  general  principle.  We  hold  it  to  be  not  merely  the  state's  privilege 
but  the  state's  duty  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare.  Transportation  is  one  of 
the  vital  problems  in  our  civilization.  Its  importance  increases  every  year.  State 
regulation  and  state  control  of  the  means  of  transportation  need  now  to  be  em- 
phasized more  and  more  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

President  Agee :  I  see  in  the  audience  Hon.  Martin  Dodge,  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Cuyahoga  county.  We  would  like  to  have  a  three- 
minute  talk  from  Mr.  Dodge.  We  would  like  to  have  a  longer  talk,  but  we 
are  limited  for  time  now  to  comment  upon  this  thoughtful  address. 

Hon.  Martin  Dodge :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
condition  that  Dr.  Thompson  said  he  was  in  reference  to  having  his 
views  to  deliver  to-morrow,  which  come  perhaps  better  before  what  I 
may  say  now  in  the  few  minutes  that  your  chairman  has  allotted  me  than 
after,  because  the  few  minutes  which  I  have  would  be  insufficient  to  more 
than  state  my  conclusions  without  giving  reasons  upon  which  I  base  them, 
to  any  very  great  extent.  I  will,  however,  supplement  what  the  Doctor 
has  said  in  reference  to  one  line  of  thought  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
but  to  which  the  doctor  made  no  allusion.  I  refer  to  the  means  of  trans- 
portation by  electric  cars  upon  the  highways,  which  from  my  point  of  view 
is  very  important  and  destined  to  be  verymuch  more  important;  sufficiently 
important  to  raise  up  that  competition  which  I  think  would  be  necessary 
and  beneficial  in  bringing  about  the  very  desirable  end  that  the  steam 
roads  which  now  exist  shall  not  be  the  masters,  but  the  servants  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  rates  of  transportation  are  higher  than  they  should 
be  in  many  cases,  and  especially  so  in  what  is  know  as  the  "short  haul" 
distance,  but  the  "long  haul"  distance  is  cheap,  and  I  agree  with  the 
Dostor  in  this,  that  that  has  regulated  all  competition,  the  chief  factor  of 
which  is  water  carriage  upon  the  deep  water.  I  hope,  however,  that  that 
same  competition  cannot  be  made  upon  shallow  water  that  we  have  upon 
the  deep  water.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  had  time  to  digress  upon  that,  but  I 
will  not  do  so.  Now,  while  the  cheapest  transportation  we  have  is  this 
deep  water  transportation,  and  while  that  furnishes  the  best  and  strongest 
and  most  constant  and  lasting  competition  that  we  have,  it  is  also  true 
cn  the  other  hand  that  the  dearest  form  of  transportation  we  have  is  the 
horse  power  which  we  have  on  the  common  road  and  which  power  moves  a 
great  tonnage,  almost  equal  to  that  moved  by  any  of  the  other  means.  Now, 
the  rate  of  transportation  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  is  about  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  mile 
upon  an  average,  but  by  the  horse  and  wagon  system  of  transportation  the 
rate  is  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  average,  being  fifty  times 
as  high.  Now,  on  the  proposition  that  they  who  are  sick  need  the  physi- 
cian and  not  they  jvho  are  well  or  reasonably  well,  my  thought  is  and  has 
been  that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  cheapen  the  means  of  transporta- 
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tion.  Everybody  is  now  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  horse  power^ 
and  it  is  extremely  expensive.  Now  there  is  a  power,  namely,  the 
electric  power,  which  has  been  put  into  our  hands  and  it  is  true  that  tliat 
power  is  exactly  suitable  to  cover  this  g^eat  difficulty  where  we  have  but 
little  relief  at  the  present  time.  While  we  have  a  g^eat  many  benefits  of^ 
cheap  rates  by  deep  water  and  steam  cars,  we  never  had  the  cheap  rates, 
for  what  we  call  the  "short"  distance,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty  miles.  We  have  never  had  a  cheap  rate  of  transportation,  and 
my  judgment  is  we  can  never  do  so  under  our  economic  laws,  which  I  will 
not  now  explain.  It  is  upon  the  short  haul  of  from  ten  to  thirty  miles 
that  we  do  not  have  any  cheap  transportation,  and  we  have  made  but  little 
progress  in  a  generation  in  that  respect.  But  now  we  have  under  our 
control  a  new  power,  the  electric  car,  which  is  used  such  as  I  have  named,, 
and  it  is  certain  to  my  mind  that  it  can  be  successfully  applied  to  give  a 
cheaper  transportation  than  the  steam  cars  can  give,  and  they  give  a 
cheaper  transportation  than  the  horse  power.  The  fact  is,  that  we  cannot 
use  the  steam  car  upon  the  short  haul  without  supplementing  it  with  the 
horse  power,  which  I  have  said  is  so  very  expensive.  My  theory  is  that 
our  population,  having  been  concentrated  to  a  very  great  extent,  and' 
these  electric  roads  adready  in  the  centers  of  population,  we  can  greatly 
extend  from  these  centers  of  population  the  street  car  tracks  out  into  cer- 
tain adjacent  territory  for  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  alt 
people  may  make  use  of  these  lines,  which  do  not  cost  any  more  for 
construction  than  your  macadamized  roads  do,  and  in  this  way  everybody 
will  be  provided  with  a  cheaper  means  of  transportation.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  short  haul,  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  miles,  with 
the  steam  roads,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be  a  cheaper  rate  upon  the 
steam  cars,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power  to  overcome  those  economic 
laws  that  I  referred  to,  and  you  will  have  a  much  cheaper  rate  then  than: 
can  ever  be  attained  by  horse  power. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith:  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
interest  to  these  very  able  papers,  and  especially  to  this  question  of  Dr. 
Thompson's  on  the  question  of  "Transportation."  Our  success  or  interest 
as  farmers  is  bound  up  very  largely  in  this  question  of  transportation. 
Every  farmer  must  be  able  to  raise  not  only  enough  to  supply  his  family 
and  his  teams,  but  there  must  be  a  surplus  for  the  market.  Now,  we  have 
been  shown,  I  think,  that  we  can  meet  that  demand,  can  produce  a  surplus. 
The  next  thing  there  must  be  a  demand  for  that  surplus,  that  means 
there  must  be  a  market,  whether  a  home  or  foreign  market  it  don't  make 
much  difference,  but  there  must  be  somebody  somewhere  that  wants  this 
surplus  that  we  produce.  Now,  there  is  not  very  much  difficulty  if  things 
are  rightly  managed.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  does  not  produce  grain 
enough  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  a  year  for  each  of  her  inhabitants,  and  yet 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  flourishing  about  as  well  as  the  people  of 
any  other  state,  I  think.   If  the  hungry  mouths  in  this  country  were  all 
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fed,  if  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and  every  woman  who  is  willing 
to  work  had  three  square  meals  a  day,  we  would  not  hear  so  much  about 
over  production  and  surplus.  The  third  point  is  that  there  must  be  some 
cheap,  economic  way  of  getting  this  surplus  that  we  produce  from  the  men 
who  produce,  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer,  from  the  farm  to  the 
market.  That  brings  in  this  whole  subject  of  transportation. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Cleveland.  I  believe  his  idea  of 
the  development  of  this  power  of  electricity  to  push  all  these  electric  rail- 
roads is  right,  and  that  that  one  feature  will  help  to  solve  this  difficulty. 
This  power  of  electricity  is  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  in  its  infancy  it  is  a  giant 
in  competition  with  steam  on  these  short  hauls,  and  I  believe  from  the 
development  that  is  going  on  that  the  cost  of  transportation  along  these 
short  hauls  may  be  so  materially  reduced  that  they  will  furnish  ample 
competition  and  complete  protection  to  the  farmer,  and  these  are  things 
that  the  farmer  is  interested  in. 

If  my  digestion  continues  as  good  as  it  is  at  present,  I  believe  I  shall 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  day  when  the  farmers  of  the  state  will  pay 
taxes  on  what  they  own  and  not  on  what  they  owe,  and  when  corpora- 
tions shall  do  the  same  thing,  and  when  we  have  lived  to  see  that  day 
these  difficulties  will  have  vanished.  The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  is  paying 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  ought  to  pay,  and  the  corporations  are  paying 
a  great  deal  less  than  they  ought  to  pay,  and  the  people  of  Ohio  have  been 
so  indiscrete  that  when  the  opportunity  was  given  them  to  authorize  the 
legislature  to  adjust  legislation  to  meet  this  case  they  persistently  and 
plainly  said  they  did  not  want  to  amend  the  constitution,  by  which  these 
franchises  can  be  taxed.  But  when  the  next  constitutional  convention 
comes  around  in  Ohio,  I  am  very  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  will  vote  to  amend  the  constitution  and  give  the  legislature  this 
needed  4>ower. 

President  Agee:  Professor  Hunt  wishes  me  to  say  to  you  that  he 
desires  every  one  of  you  to  understand  that  you  are  specially  requested 
to  remain  to  the  banquet  this  evening.  We  would  not  undertake  to  close 
this  institute  in  Columbus  without  a  talk  from  Brother  W.  R.  Parsons. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Parsons :  After  listening,  as  I  have,  so  attentively,  I  have 
been  perfectly  absorbed  in  the  discussion  going  on  here  and  I  have  lost 
my  individuality.  I  have  only  one  thought  that  seems  to  press  upon  my 
mind.  We  have  heard  it  said  here  that  all  we  need  is  to  get  what  we  want — 
to  eat — and  that  is  my  condition  now. 

And  thereupon  the  convention  adjourned  to  Hayes  Hall,  where  a 
most  enjoyable  lunch  was  served  to  more  than  two  hundred  persons 
who  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  from  many  parts  of  the  state. 
Short  and  enthusiastic  toasts  were  given  upon  the  University  and  its  field 
of  work,  the  agricultural  industry  and  other  kindred  subjects,  by  Presi- 
dent Canficld,  Governor  Bushnell,  President  Alva  Agee,  ex-Secretary 
L.  N.  P>onham,  Director  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Green,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
3o      A.  R. 
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Order  was  called  by  acting  president,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Morris,  at  eight 
o'clock  p.  m.,  who  stated  that  the  president  of  the  association,  Judge 
Lawrence,  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  was  sick  and  unable  to  be  present; 
also  that  the  vice  president  was  unable  to  be  in  attendance,  and  that  he 
was  appointed  at  the  afternoon  meeting  to  act  as  temporary  chairman. 
]\lr.  Morris  said:  Judge  Lawrence  ought  to  be  here.  He  has  been  at 
Washington  endeavoring  to  formulate  a  report  on  the  tariff  on  wool  and 
trying  to  secure  a  proper  duty,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  to  give  a  full 
report  of  his  work.  I  suppose  the  first  thing  in  order  will  be  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  organization.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford  is  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  officers,  and  the  report  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

President,  \Vm.  Lawrence,  Bellefontaine,  O.;  Vice  President,  Thos. 
L.  Morris,  Xenia,  O.;  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Kling,  Marion,  O.;  Secretary,  W. 
N.  Cowden,  Quaker  City,  O.;  Directors,  John  Pow,  Salem,  O.;  M.  H. 
Rhodes,  Coshocton,  O.;  W.  II.  Crawford,  Roscoe,  O. 

Mr.  Morris:  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  accept  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  organization.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  it  the  attention 
and  time  that  it  ought  to  have.  There  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  this  committee  to  do  and  this  association  to  do  in  the  next  two  years, 
more  perhaps  than  I  will  be  able  to  give  my  time  to.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  tariff  bill  on  protection  lines,  possibly  within  two  years,  in  my  opinion, 
and  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  wool-growers  to 
get  their  share  and  proper  adjustment  of  a  duty  on  wool  in  that  bill. 
The  manufacturers  are  willing  to  have  a  tariff  on  wool,  but  they  are  like 
most  men,  always  wanting  a  little  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  the  wool 
associations  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  their  share  of  the  tariff. 
While  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  my  part  and  all  that  I  can,  tliere  are 
other  men  that  I  think  will  be  able  to  do.  more  than  I  can,  and  perhaps 
have  more  time,  and  therefore  I  would  like  to  have  my  name  taken  off  the 
report  for  vice  president,  and  that  of  some  other  gentleman  who  has  more 
time,  inserted. 
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Mr.  Brigham:  The  chairman  seems  to  be,  perhaps,  overburdened 
with  modesty.  I  call  for  the  question.  Those  of  you  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  report  say  "Aye."   And  the  report  was  adopted. 

Vice  President  Morris:  Gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
thank  you  for  the  confidence  and  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  will 
do  the  best'I  can,  but  in  attempting  to  do  that  that  ought  to  be  done  to, 
secure  the  interest  that  the  farmers  have  in  the  framing  of  the  next  tariff 
bill,  we  will  want  the  assistance  of  all  the  wool-growers  and  farmers  in 
this  country.  We  need  backing,  and  if  we  have  that  we  may  get  some- 
thing done  and  done  right. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  commending  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and 
Hon.  David  Harpster  for  their  valuable  services  in  the  past,  in  the  interest 
of  wool-growers  and  the  grateful  recollection  in  which  these  gentlemen 
will  ever  be  held  for  the  long  and  arduous  services  they  performed  for 
the  state  and  nation. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  with  Judge.  Wm.  Lawrence  were  also 
adopted,  he  being  prevented  by  illness,  from  attending  the  convention. 

The  President:  We  will  call  for  the  resolutions  to  be  adopted  by 
this  meeting.  They  will  be  subject  to  discussion,  and  perhaps  many  of 
you  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  resolutions,  and  by  having  them  read 
you  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  them. 

And  thereupon  Senator  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, read  the  following  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 15,  ISDo,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  under  the  operation  of  the  free  wool  tariff  act  of  August,  1894,  the 
sheep  of  the  United  States  have  declined  in  numbers  from  forty-seven  million,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  January,  1895, 
until  they  are  now  less  than  forty  million  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsoivt'd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  without 
resjltct  to  party  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  wise  for  the  present  congress  to 
retain  the  wool  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  substantially 
in  their  present  form.  The  measure  is  an  emergency  one.  Its  passage  should  not 
be  delayed.  If  amended  to  offer  adequate  protection  to  the  wool  interests  it  would 
open  up  the  subject  to  general  debate  and  involve  harmful  delay. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  W^ool  Growers'  Association,  that  in 
order  to  restore  the  flocks  of  the  United  States,  supply  the  demand  of  our  consump- 
tion and  for  the  proper  protection  of  this  industry  we  ask  and  demand  of  the  Fifty- 
fiflh  Congress  that  the  following  duties  shall  be  placed  upon  wool :  A  specific  duty 
of  twelve  cents  on  the  two  grades  of  clothing  wool  known  in  the  McKinley  bill  as 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  pound  each  year  until  the  fine  grade 
known  as  No.  2  reaches  fifteen  cents.  'On  the  grades  of  carpet  wool,  known  as  Nos. 
1  and  2  of  the  McKinley  bill,  we  ask  and  demand  eight  cents  per  pound. 


Respectfulh'  submitted, 


Thomas  L.  Morris,  Greene, 
A.  H.  Kling,  Marion, 
Charles  M.  Hogg,  Harrison, 
C.  S.  Chapman,  Union, 
F.  C.  Standby,  Morrow. 
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President  Morris:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions.   What  is  your  desire? 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham :  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  before  this  body, 
1  move  its  adoption. 

The  President:    It  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Senator  Hogg:  Perhaps  it  is  right  for  me  to  make  a  statement. 
Persons  interested  in  this  measure,  as  the  farrriers  collected  here  are, 
might  perhaps  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  agree  to  a  duty  of  six 
and  six-tenths  cents  per  pound.  But  you  will  remember  that  this  resolu- 
tion simply  says  that  this  measure  is  an  emergency  one,  and  this  commit- 
tee thought  that  it  was  best  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  bill,  if  it  be 
enacted,  was  simply  an  emergency  act,  that  we  present  this  resolution. 
You  will  find  that  when  we  come  down  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  we  will 
ask  a  different  kind  of  a  duty  to  'be  put  upon  wool,  and  I  think  one  that 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  wool-growers  of  the  whole  country. 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  views , 
of  any  gentleman  are  upon  this  subject  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
passing  any  bill  in  the  present  congress  with  President  Cleveland  in  the 
chair,  with  a  duty  exceeding  six  and  six-tenths  cents  per  pound.  That 
being  the  case,  it  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  folly  and  nonsense  to  under- 
take to  ask  for  anything  more  than  has  virtually  been  agreed  upon. 

Col.  Brigham :  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  trying  to  get  a  little 
legislation  in  the  state  legislature  and  in  the  national  congress,  and  I 
learned  some  years  ago  that  I  could  not  get  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and 
the  only  consolation  I  got  was  that  the  other  fellow  never  got  exactly 
what  he  wanted  either. 

I  would  myself  like  to  have  adequate  protection  accorded  to  the  wool- 
growers,  but  I  believe  with  the  senator,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  at 
this  time  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  as  would  be  satisfactory 
to  us.  I  do  beHeve  that  the  passage  of  this  measure,  the  assurance  to  the 
wool-growers  of  the  United  States  that  wool  was  again  to  be  cared  for 
with  other  products  of  our  country,  would  prevent  many  farmers  from 
abandoning  the  industry  of  wool-growing.  I  believe  the  effect  would  be 
salutary,  that  it  would  simply  enhance  the  price  of  wool.  The  agitation 
of  the  subject  and  the  publishing  to  the  world  years  ago  that  wool  was  to 
be  put  upon  the  free  list  depreciated  the  price  of  wool  before  the  law  was 
enacted.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  the  best  we  can  obtain  now,  and 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  to  stimulate  the  price  of  wool  and  give  to  the 
farmer  some  little  addition  to  the  income  now  received,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  time  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  when  the  farmers 
needed  all  the  help  they  can  get,  more  than  they  need  it  now,  and  therefore 
I  am  myself  in  favor  of  adopting  tlicsc  resolutions. 

Mr.  McCoy,  Columbiana:  The  only  objection  that  I  can  think  of 
upon  the  short  notice  that  vvc  have  had  since  the  reading  of  the  resolution 
is  whether  or  not  the  adoption  of  this  will  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
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we  do  not  believe,  or  as  a  satisfactory  reason  or  belief,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced or  satisfied  that  we  cannot  get  anything  more  at  the  present  time. 
1  am  not  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  cannot  get  better  protection  than 
this  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  accepting  this 
small  pittance  that  means  practically  nothing  to  the  wool-growers  of 
Ohio.  Notwithstanding  that  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
to  the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States  in  general,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  practically  it  is  worth  anything  at  all  to  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio, 
that  is,  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  is  now  before  the  senate.  The  sheep 
in  the  United  States  have  drifted  very  largely  in  the  last  fifteen  years  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  river,  where  the  facilities  for  growing  wool  are  very 
different  from  that  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia; 
perhaps  more  in  accord  with  the  producing  of  wool  in  South  America 
and  Australia.  Now,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  doing  justice  to  our- 
selves, representing  strictly  and  purely  and  only  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
adopt  a  resolution  that  would  perhaps  conform  to  the  entire  United 
States  in  reference  to  this  wool  industry  under  these  varying  circum- 
stances, is  a  question  of  doubt  in  my  mind.  My  own  idea  in  short  is  this, 
that  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  ought  to  demand  exactly  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  have,  and  that  means  something  like  the  resolutions,  leaving 
out  the  first  one.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  all  of  twelve  cents  of 
specific  duty  per  pound,  as  well  as  ad  valorem  duty  on  certain  grades  as 
before,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  say  so  right  here  now  and  give  our 
reasons  for  it.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  it.  I  do  not  know  any 
reason  why  we  ought  to  believe  that  we  cannot  get  it.  Congress  was 
elected  for  that  purpose,  and  whether  we  can  get  it  through  the  Senate  and 
the  President  is  not  the  question. 

Senator  Hogg:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Was 
Grover  Cleveland  elected  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McCoy:  I  would  say  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  everyone  else,  that 
he  is  capable  of  learning  something  and  he  may  have  learned  something 
during  his  three  years'  occupancy  of  the  White  House.  I  think  he  has. 
It  makes  no  difference.  Let  us  demand  what  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 
Let  us  do  ourselves  justice,  demand  what  we  think  is  right  and  proper 
and  then  let  the  President  exercise  his  authority  and  veto  it,  and  then  we 
will  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 

Senator  Hogg:  We  felt  that  we  were  taking  the  advice  of  the  sage 
of  this  association,  and  that  is  the  advice  of  Columbus  Delano,  he  being 
unable,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  great  age,  to  attend, 
and  he  sent  his  grandson  down  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  is  not  here, 
and  he  very  politely  and  dehcatcly  outlined  the  way  for  us  to  pursue,  and 
that  is  the  first  resolution,  and  I  think  it  is  very  wise  advice.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  more  interested  in  the  success  of  the  association  than  Co- 
lumbus Delano. 

Mr.  Stanley,  Morrow:    There  are  two  very  important  resolutions 
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presented  here.  I  could  vote  for  the  second  one,  but  I  could  not  vote 
yes  on  the  first  one.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  Wool- 
growers'  Association,  without  respect  to  party,  that  all  things  considered, 
it  is  wise  for  the  present  congress  to  retain  the  wool  provisions  of  the 
tariff  bill  now  pending  in  the  senate,  substantially  in  their  present  form. 
If  amended  to  offer  adequate  protection  to  the  wool  interests  it  would 
open  the  subject  to  general  debate  and  involve  harmful  delay.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  say  that  the  gentleman  here  voiced  my  senti- 
ment when  he  said  we  ought  to  ask,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  what  we  ought 
to  have,  and  I  will  not  accept  what  we  ought  not  to  have  unless  I  accept  it 
as  being  the  best  we  can  do.  I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  opening 
this  subject  up  would  involve  delays  which  would  b.e  harmful  to  the  wool- 
growers.  The  bill,  if  passed,  will  give  us  very  little  protection  against  the 
cheap  wools  of  South  America  and  Australia.  I  know  there  are  men  in 
the  East  who  caution  us  to  be  moderate  in  our  demands,  but  I  tell  you 
gentlemen,  that  the  history  of  the  past  teaches  me  that  we  must  hold  our 
weapons  above  the  mark,  even  with  the  mark  at  least,  and  not  below  that 
which  we  want.  We  are  asking  congress  to  give  us  less  than  we  ought  to 
have;  not  half  what  we  ought  to  have,  and  I  don*t  feel  that  I  can  in  justice 
to  my  neighbors  and  to  the  men  who  are  looking  me  in  the  face,  cast  ray 
vote  for  this  first  resolution  without  an  angry  protest.  Our  flocks  are 
being  depleted;  we  are  facing  free  wool,  and  I  say  to  you  that  if  we  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  it  is  because 
our  hands  as  flockmasters  are  tied  and  we  cannot  do  any  better.  I  will 
not  consent  that  we  accept  a  moderate  protection.  Let  us  ask  for  what 
we  think  we  ought  to  have  in  a  manly  way,  and  then  we  may  be  compelled 
to  accept  that  which  they  see  fit  to  give  us,  if  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Clapp:  There  is  nobody  who  knows  how  much  tariff  we 
ought  to  have  on  wool,  only  the  persons  who  are  producing  wool.  Con- 
gress does  not  know  how  much  tariff  the  farmer  wants  upon  any  of  his 
products,  only  as  it  receives  information  from  the  farmer  himself.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  where  a  farmer  went  before  a  committee  in 
congress  and  proposed  to  instruct  the  committee  or  congress  as  to  the 
tariff  that  should  be  placed  upon  some  manufactured  article.  If  the  manu- 
facturer desired  his  goods  to  be  protected  he  personally  asked  for  the 
kind  of  protection  his  experience  dictated  that  he  needs,  and  a  man  in  any 
ether  vocation  in  hfe  would  be  thought  out  of  place  to  be  there  proposing 
what  somebody  else  ought  to  have.  And  so,  when  the  farmer  comes  be- 
fore the  committee  or  congress  and  asks  a  less  protection  than  that  which 
he  knows  he  needs,  he  is  only  making  public  sentnnent  in  a  direction  to 
tniure  his  own  occupation.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  generally  conceded 
"by  congress  that  the  amount  of  protection  proposed  on  wool  in  the  present 
bill  will  amount  to  nothing,  that  the  help  to  be  received  will  not  be  per- 
ceptible. Now,  for  my  part,  if  I  have  anything  to  do  in  this  matter,  I 
would  rather  do  that  which  will  raise  public  sentiment  and  advise  congress 
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along  an  intelligent  line  as  to  what  we  ought  to  have,  than  to  make  the 
sentiment  below  where  the  standard  ought  to  be  fixed.  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  the  ver\'  best  reason  to  believe  that 
we  won't  get  anything  from  this  present  administration,  but  ruin  and 
destruction  and  bankruptcy,  but  it  is  high  time,  as  we  are  bordering  on  the 
eve  of  another  administration,  that  we  begin  to  raise  the  standard  of 
sentiment  along  the  line  of  what  the  farmer  ought  to  have,  and  we  cannot 
begin  in  any  better  place  than  by  adopting  a  resolution  here  to-night 
that  will  voice  the  sentiment  of  this  assembly  and  of  the  wool-growers  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Sprag^e,  Union:  The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  voiced 
my  sentiments  exactly.  The  good  book  says,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 
1 1  we  ask  six  and  four-tenths  cents,  or  whatever  the  amount  is  at  the 
present  time,  we  only  weaken  our  cause.  We  show  to  the  world  that  we 
have  no  faith  in  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  I  do  think  it  is 
fitting  here  this  evening,  in  this  wool-growers*  meeting  in  the  senate 
chamber,  where  to-day  were  scenes  enacted  the  results  of  which  will  pro- 
duce what  we  ask  for  in  the  future,  that  we  take  a  decided  stand  upon  this 
question.  Every  person  who  reads  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will 
know  what  we  mean,  and  know  what  we  want,  and  know  that  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less,  and  I  assure  you  that  with  the  legislation  that 
we  will  get  inside  of  two  or  three  years  we  will  get  this,  if  not  more.  I  say, 
with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  that  asking  for  the  small  pittance 
of  six  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound  weakens  our  cause.  Asking  for 
twelve  cents  per  pound  we  are  as  liable  to  get  six  as  if  we  ask  for  six,  and 
more  so.  If  the  Ohio  State  University  wants  an  appropriation  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  from  the  legislature  it  generally  asks  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Ask  for  what  you  want  at  least.  If  you  do  not,  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  get  any  thing  near  what  you  deserve. 

I  move  that  we  submit  the  following  for  the  resolution  which  was 
read : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  that  in 
order  to  restore  the  flocks  of  the  United  States,  supply  the  demand  of  our  consump- 
tion and  for  the  proper  protection  of  this  industry,  we  ask  and  demand  of  the  Fifty* 
fourth  Congress  that  the  following  duties  shall  be  placed  upon  wool :  A  specific 
duty  of  twelve  cents  on  the  two  grades  of  clothing  wool  known  in  the  McKinley  bill 
as  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  pound  each  year  until  the  fine  grade 
known  as  No.  2  reaches  fifteen  cents.  On  the  grade  of  carpet  wool  known  as  Nos.  1 
and  2  in  the  McKinley  bill  we  ask  and  demand  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Motion  to  substitute  seconded. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham :  I  am  sorry  these  gentlemen  did  not  make  their 
speeches  before  I  made  mine.  I  don't  agree  with  them.  I  have  been 
awfully  hungry  sometimes  and  would  like  to  have  had  a  square  meal.  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  I  was  on  short  rations  and  I  knew  it  was  na 
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earthly  use  to  ask  for  beefsteak  and  all  the  things  I  would  like  to  have  had 
when  there  wasn't  anything  in  the  house  but  cornmeal.  1  was  satisfied 
with  mush  and  johnny-cake.  Now  this  bill  is  pending.  This  resolution 
has  reference  to  the  bill  pending  before  congress.  It  has  passed  the 
House  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  men 
who  are  sent  there  to  represent  the  farmers  and  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio 
that  no  high  rate  of  duty  can  be  secured  at  this  time.  They  regard*  it  not 
as  a  protective  measure.  It  does  not  go  by  that  name.  It  is  a  revenue 
measure,  and  on  that  line  they  are  trying  to  pass  it.  It  is  incidental  protec- 
tion, but  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  Now  then,  the  question  is,  do  we  wish 
to  block  the  passage  of  that  bill  and  lose  what  benefit  there  may  be  at- 
tached to  its  passage?  If  we  do,  then  instruct  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Ohio  that  we  do  not  want  that  bill  to  pass  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  kill  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  representative  to  represent  his  constituents, 
to  vote  as  they  w^ould  vote  if  they  were  there.  Now,  as  a  wool-grower, 
I  would  rather  that  bill  would  pass  than  to  get  nothing.  I  was  present 
in  Washington  during  the  discussion  of  the  wpol  tariff  of  the  McKinley 
bill.  I  was  in  close  consultation  with  Mr.  Delano  and  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
others  representing  other  states.  Some  of  the  wool-growers  there  were 
radical.  They  went  to  the  extreme.  They  were  disposed  to  take  nothing 
unless  they  could  get  all  that  they  demanded,  and  if  their  advice  had  been 
followed  in  the  framing  of  that  bill,  that  is  representing  the  wool-growers, 
they  would  not  have  got  what  they  did.  Mr.  Delano,  having  had  years  of 
experience  in  legislative  bodies,  believed  it  was  better,  if  we  could  not  get 
all  that  the  extreme  protectionists  would  demand,  to  get  as  much  protection 
as  we  could.  That  has  been  my  idea  and  my  policy.  If  you  want  anything, 
ask  for  what  you  want.  You  do  that  in  this  resolution.  But  here  is  a 
measure  now  pending.  It  has  got  to  be  acted  upon,  and  it  is  going  to  be- 
come a  law  or  be  killed,  that  part  of  it  at  least,  and  I  don't  wish  to  say  as  a 
wool-grower  from  Ohio,  *'Kill  that  bill."  I  am  in  favor  of  protection.  I 
want  as  much  protection  as  any  of  you,  but  I  know  we  never  can  get  as 
much  as  is  demanded  by  some  of  those  who  go  to  the  very  extreme. 
I  don't  believe  we  can.  All  legislation  is  a  compromise  to  some  extent, 
and  we  have  got  to  take  our  chances  with  the  rest.  If  we  can  get  fair  treat- 
ment with  other  classes  I  am  going  to  be  satisfied,  if  it  don't  give  equally 
as  fair  protection. 

A  Member:    Would  this  be  fair  protection? 

Col.  Brigham :    No  sir.   I  do  not  claim  it  would  be  fair  protection. 

A  Member:    How  will  this  help  the  wool-growers? 

Col.  T-  H.  Brigham:  This  will  help  him.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  in  three  years  when  men  arc  riding  the  highways  as  they  are  to-day 
to  buy  sheep.  T  came  home  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  could  not  rest  a  half 
hnvT  but  that  there  were  men  coming  there  to  buy  sheep. 

Mr.  McCoy:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  sheep  buyers  were  there  from 
tlie  fact  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  change  of  administration? 
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A  Member:  That  is  right;  the  change  of  administration  would  have 
much  to  do  with  it. 

Col.  Brigham :  A  few  years  ago  every  man  wanted  to  sell  his  sheep 
and  the  best  money  I  made  was  in  buying  sheep.  I  don't  believe  we  are 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio  to-day  when  we 
give  a  black  eye  to  the  bill  that  will  do  us  some  good.  And  you  say  in 
the  same  resolution  that  in  fact  a  protective  measure  is  under  considera- 
tion. When  the  subject  is  thrown  open  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  law 
enacted  that  seeks  to  protect  every  industry,  then  is  the  time  to  go  there  and 
get  your  full  share.  That  is  the  time  to  make  a  fight.  I  am  in  a  condition 
now  when  I  would  like  a  little  benefit  from  the  law.  It  would  be  just  as 
sensible  in  my  judgment,  to  butt  against  a  stone  wall  as  to  send  a  bill  to 
Grover  Cleveland  demanding  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  upon  wool.  He 
would  veto  it  before  he  slept.  Now,  he  did  say  once,  "How  can  we  face 
the  farmers  of  this  country  when  we  have  made  wool  free  and  protected 
coal  and  iron?"  He  felt  as  if  they  might  have  some  protection,  but  the 
revenue  feature  is  one  that  he  might  regard  more  than  anything  else, 
perhaps,  and  it  is  on  that  line  that  this  bill  has  been  introduced  and  passed 
to  its  present  state ;  but  out  of  this  revenue  I  believe  there  will  come  some 
good  to  the  farmers,  and  I  believe  they  are  in  a  condition  where  they  will 
appreciate  a  half  loaf  if  they  cannot  get  a  full  sized  one.  Now,  I  don't 
care  anything  about  it  personally  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  you.  I 
keep  a  good  many  sheep.  When  you  recognize  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
get  all  you  would  like  to  have  when  the  conditions  are  all  against  you, 
then  I  believe  and  have  always  believed  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  representa^ 
tive  of  the  farmers,  to  take  the  best  I  could  get  for  them,  and  wait  until 
another  time.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  this.  I  don't  want  to  say 
that  they  ought  to  kill  this  bill. 

Senator  Hogg:  I  am  not  a  stickler  for  this  resolution  because  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am  sincere  in  this  matter,  and 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  voices  my  sentiment.  If  a 
gentleman  present  will  rise  here  and  tell  me  that  he  thinks  that  there 
would  be  any  possibility  of  getting  twelve  cents  a  pound  specific  duty  on 
wool  in  the  present  congress,  if  he  really  believes  that,  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing on  this  question.  Does  Mr.  Clapp  tell  me  that  the  farmers  next 
year  would  not  be  glad  to  take  two  and  one-half  or  three  cents  a  pound 
more  for  their  wool  than  they  are  getting  now?  This  is  simply  an  emer- 
gency matter.  There  is  no  tariff  bill  being  enacted,  simply  a  revenue 
measure- to  tide  over  the  bad  effects  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Stanley,  Morrow:  Personally,  I  would  ask  for  as  much  pro- 
tection on  wool  as  any  man  in  this  convention.  I  do  not  deem  it  wise 
myself  to  butt  my  brains  out  against  a  stone  wall  because  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  but  rather  act  wisely  and  save  my  brains  for  the  future 
if  I  should  live  long  enough  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  better.  In  the 
^Breeders'  Association  I  wrote  a  resolution  this  morning  asking  that  the 
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present  bill  be  so  amended  as  to  increase  the  tariff  on  wool  at  least  as 
much  as  was  in  the  McKinley  law.  I  heard  these  other  brethren  talk- 
ing. I  heard  the  report  from  our  honored  former  president,  Delano,  and 
I  heard  these  men  who  are  more  acquainted  with  legislation,  and  I  have 
thought  how  much  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances anyway,  even  if  we  ask  for  it  and  even  if  we  get  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives or  senators  to  offer  an  amendment,  whether  it  was  even  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  it  through  the  senate,  and  then  the  possibility  or  prob- 
ability that  the  President  would  never  sign  such  a  bill.  And  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  friend  over  here  who  speaks  about  the  good  Book,  I  am  some- 
what acquainted  with  it  myself,  and  it  makes  quite  a  difference  whom 
you  are  asking,  how  much  you  get  (laughter),  apd  I  am  anxious  that 
the  farmers  should  be  wise  and  united,  and  when  they  see  how  much  they 
can  do,  not  undertake  everyone  to  go  as  you  please  and  ask  what  you 
please,  but  become  united  on  a  subject.  I,  at  least,  have  changed  my 
mind  in  regard  to  what  we  ought  to  ask,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  wise  for 
the  present  congress  to  give  us  a  tariff  on  wool  and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  this  bills  passing  and  becoming  a  law.  Not  only  that,  it  should  give 
us  a  little  protection,  and  it  should  educate  the  agriculturists  of  the  United 
States  and  get  them  ready  for  a  higher  tariff  and  increase  their  flocks, 
breeding  more  sheep,  and  looking  for  a  better  condition  in  the  sheep 
and  wool  industry,  because  we  are  not  sure  in  saying  what  we  think  we 
ought  to  have,  we  are  not  sure  in  asking  of  a  congress  that  shall  have  a 
president  behind  it  who  undoubtedly  would  sign  any  bill  that  they  should 
pass  on  the  protection  of  sheep  and  wool.  We  have  said  in  public  and 
to  Congress  and  to  the  world  what  we  think  and  believe  the  wool-growers 
ought  to  have  and  the  protection  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  that  is  in 
this  resolution,  so  that  as  far  as  educating  the  public  mind,  we  give  it  to 
them. 

A  Member:  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  more  than  two  cents  a  pound 
in  this.    There  is  more  than  three  cents  a  pound. 

'Mr.  Stanley:  There  is  more  than  that  if  the  law  can  be  properly  en- 
forced. Whatever  there  may  be  about  this,  I  believe  we  ought  to  act 
like  men  who  have  a  hold  upon  the  subject  which  we  are  handhng,  and 
understand  something  about  it.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  compact  together  than  we  are,  and  I  believe  now  if  this  goes  out  to 
the  world,  the  discussion  that  we  have  had  here  on  this  resolution  shows 
that  we  are  not  united,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  pay  very 
much  attention  to  us.  Xow,  what  we  can  all  unite  on  and  what  we  all 
believe  is  better  than  nothing,  and  what  we  all  believe  is  all  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  get  in  the  present  congress,  should  be  what  we  would  ask 
for,  and  then  state  that  we  demand  that  as  soon  as  possible  that  we  have 
adequate  protection  for  the  wool  industry  and  for  all  other  industries  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  am  always  in  favor  of  protecting  everythingr 
that  needs  protection. 
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Senator  Hogg:  The  adoption  of  this  substitute  does  not  necessarily 
say  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  now  exists  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  It  does  not  refer  to  that  at  all.  My  idea  is  that  we 
w^ould  better  do  nothing  than  ask  anything  but  what  in  our  judgment  is 
fair  and  right,  then  take  w'hat  w^e  get,  if  we  get  less.  If  we  oppose  this 
resolution  to-day  and  the  committee  appointed  last  summer  goes  over  to 
Washington  with  a  protective  resolution,  when  this  protective  law  that 
we  see  in  the  distant  future,  is  before  Congress,  the  very  first  thing  that 
the  enemies  of  wool  will  do  will  be  to  hold  up  this  resolution  we  pass  to- 
night and  say,  'There  is  the  sentiment  of  your  Ohio  wool-growers,"  and 
now  let  us  not  say  anything  about  this  bill  at  all,  but  let  us  get  down  hon- 
estly and  candidly  and  sincerely,  without  any  ''buncombe"  or  sophistry. 

Mr.  McCoy:  Now  Friend  Brigham  knows  what  is  in  this  matter. 
He  has  figured  here  year  after  year,  and  Judge  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Delano 
and  Mr.  Harpster  and  this  committee  here  have  figured  this  thing  out  year 
after  year  and  we  know  exactly  or  approximately  what  protection  we  have 
got  to  have  in  order  to  protect  w^ool  in  Ohio  as  against  the  importations 
of  wool  from  free  countries.  Now,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the  flock- 
masters  of  the  state  whom  we  presume  to  represent  here  to-night.  The 
idea  of  going  to  Congress  and  saying  we  ought  to  have  fifteen  per  cent,  but 
w^ill  take  six  per  cent!  Let  us  say  nothing  about  this  resolution  pending 
in  Congress,  but  if  possible  let  us  get  up  a  resolution  based  upon  experi- 
ence of  these  men  who  have  made  it  their  particular  study,  and  ask  what 
we  believe  is  the  very  least  figure  of  protection  we  can  take  and  produce 
wool  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand wool-growers  in  this  country  can  have  no  influence  year  after  year, 
what  is  their  fair  and  proper  and  just  right?  The  1893  statistics  show 
that  there  are  about  seven  hudred  thousand  people  practically  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  wool  and  sheep,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
billion  acres  of  land  devoted  exclusively  to  that  purpose,  and  yet  they 
tell  us  that  this  industry,  that  occupies  the  attention  of  more  people  than 
any  other  half  dozen  industries  in  the  country,  is  bound  to  go  over  there 
and  beg  for  a  mere  pittance  of  what  they  believe  is  right?  It  is  not  going" 
to  retard  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Then  let  us  say  to  Congress  honestly 
and  fairly  that  we  believe  we  ought  to  have  twelve  cents  a  pound  and 
certain  other  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  that  we  honestly  believe  that  is 
our  due,  that  we  cannot  raise  wool  in  Ohio  for  an^'thing  less.  Now,  I 
have  had  a  little  bit  of  experience  in  this  whole  business,  and  if  you  will 
excuse  me  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
occupying  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  agricultural  produce  of  Ohio  at 
the  World's  Fair,  for  the  last  two  months,  while  the  committees  were  ex- 
amining the  agricultural  products  of  the  state  and  passing  upon  them. 
When  I  went  dow^n  there  the  first  of  August  I  found  the  finest  exhibk 
of  wool  the  world  ever  saw,  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  four  hundred  zn4 
eighty  fleeces  of  the  finest  wool  that  were  ever  gathered  together  in  the- 
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ivorld,  as  we  compelled  them  aftenvards  to  admit.  We  found  everybody 
•organized  against  us.  Congress  is  nowhere  to-day  organized  against  the 
wool-grower  as  the  committees  of  the  World's  Fair  were  organized  against 
the  wool-growers.  The  president  of  the  committee  was  a  resident  of 
Australia,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tooth,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  passed  upon  the  wool  products,  a  man  paid  one  thousand  dollars  a 
month  to  come  there  and  secure  for  the  British  government  the  premiums 
upon  wool,  and  he  owned  between  ten  thousand  and  twelve  thousand 
sheep  himself,  and  had  his  own  wool  there  on  exhibition.  The  second 
man  on  that  committee  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Avery,  a  wool  merchant 
from  Boston,  an  importer  of  wool.  The  third  man  was  a  gentleman 
whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  but  he  is  a  chemist  from  Xew  York  City 
whose  duty  it  was  to  scour  wool  and  ascertain  the  loss  on  account  of 
dirt  and  grease.  I  went  down  there,  the  wool  was  locked  up,  there  wasn't 
a  man  there  from  the  State  of  (3hio  paying  any  attention  to  that  wool. 
There  was  another  thing  about  the  wool  (juestion  down  at  the  World  s 
Fair.  You  remember  that  there  was  a  one  hundred-foot  aisle  running 
the  whole  length  of  that  building,  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  then  across 
the  centre  was  another  broad  aisle  one  hundred  feet,  four  hundred  and 
fift}'  feet  long,  and  the  foreign  wools  were  placed  just  at  the  interesction 
^t  the  northeast  corner  of  the  intersection  ci"  these  two  streets,  piled  up 
there  twenty  feet  high,  where  neither  man,  woman  nor  child  could  pass 
through  without  having  his  attention  called  to  the  exhibits  from  other 
countries,  on  the  main  floor.  Where  was  the  United  States  wool? 
Twenty-five  feet  above  the  main  floor  was  a  gallery  running  all  around 
the  building.  Across  here  was  another  gallery,  sixteen  feet  higher  than 
that  was  another  gallery,  and  in  the  northwest  corner  of  that  second 
gallery,  forty-one  feet  above  the  main  floor  where  not  one  person  in  one 
hundred  thousand  ever  saw  it,  was  the  United  States  wool.  And  after 
the  committee  had  passed  on  the  wool,  and  I  had  tried  and  petitioned  the 
superintendent  who  had  charge  of  the  building,  I  could  not  have  the  liberty 
of  bringing  down  the  Ohio  fleeces  and  placing  them  on  exhibition. 

Senator  Hogg:  W^as  there  any  comparison  between  the  Ohio  wool 
and  that  of  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoy:  Yes,  sir,  I  am  coming  right  to  that  now.  There  was 
an  Ohio  man  there  defending  that  wool  that  would  come  and  look  at 
the  condition  of  af¥airs  and  go  away.  We  finally  persuaded  John  Pow 
of  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  to  come  down  there  and  stay  two  weeks. 
I  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up,  and  I  gathered  up  a  few  friends  and  we  made 
a  fight  for  the  wool.  T  carried  down  fleece  after  fleece  and  laid  them  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Booth  and  men  From  ever>'  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  took  them  back  again,  I  don't  know  how  many  trips  I  made.  And 
what  was  the  result?  We  fought  that  day  by  day  and  I  went  to  the  super- 
intendent of  that  building,  J.  Board  Thresher,  and  took  men  there  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Texas  and  Ohio  and  we  protested  against  such  an  out- 
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rage  just  as  our  friends  are  protesting  to-day  over  in  Congress, — the  com- 
mittee sent  down  there, — against  the  outrage  of  giving  us  six  cents  a  pound 
when  we  ought  to  have  twelve  or  fifteen.  And  as  a  result  of  our  pro- 
tests we  took  the  sweepstakes  premium  on  wool  for  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Booth  was  compelled  to  admit  that  Ohio  furnished  the  finest  wool  in  the 
nation  or  the  world.  The  only  objection  that  they  found  to  the  Ohio 
wool  was  that  the  texture  was  a  little  different,  that  the  part  that  grew 
while  feeding  grain  in  the  winter  and  the  part  that  grew  while  feeding 
grass  in  the  summer  showed  an  infinitesimal  difference  in  its  texture.  But 
they  gave  us  the  sweepstakes  premium.  And  now  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  take  to-day  anything  that  is  less  than  fair. 

President  Morris:  I  was  at  Washington  a  few  days  and  we  ex- 
amined the  situation  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do.  The 
emergency  bill,  as  it  is  called,  passed  the  house  and  went  to  the  Finance- 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  there  they  refused  to  hear  any  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  question,  stating  that  if  they  opened  it  to  one  they  would 
have  to  open  it  to  others,  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  before  that 
committee,  except  through  the  book  that  Judge  Lawrence  pubUshed,  a 
report 

Now,  the  bill  as  it  stands  only  runs  to  August,  1898,  and  if  there  is. 
not  any  other  bill  passed  by  that  time  the  Wilson  bill  takes  its  place.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  the  very  best  bill  that  can  possibly  be  got  through,  and 
perhaps  that  won't  receive  the  signature  of  the  President  It  will  finally 
pass  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  it  will  receive  the  signature  of  the  President.  Now,  this  bill  pro- 
poses six  and  six-tenths  cents  on  fine  wool,  seven  cents  on  medium  wool^ 
and  that  bill,  if  passed  and  it  becomes  a  law,  will  give  to  the  farmers 
at  least  four  cents  on  their  unwashed  wool  and  six  cents  on  their  washed 
wool,  over  last  spring's  prices.  It  will  not  only  do  that,  but  it  will  stop 
the  depreciation  of  sheep,  prevent  them  from  being  driven  to  tjie  slaughter 
pens  and  start  them  on  the  road  to  increase.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
will  do  more  than  that.  It  will  restore  confidence  in  the  business  in 
this  country,  not  only  in  wool  but  in  everything  else.  The  further  shrink- 
ing of  values  will  stop  when  that  bill  is  passed  and  an  improvement  will 
take  place  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only  in  their  minds,  but  in 
the  business  of  the  country;  and  just  as  soon  as  that  bill  is  passed  and 
becomes  a  law,  wool  will  go  up  from  two  to  five  cents  a  pound,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  washed  or  unwashed,  unless  the  wool  should  shrink  that  much 
on  tlie  other  side,  which  it  does  not  now  look  Hke  doing. 

Three  states  in  the  west  have  held  meetings  similar  to  this  and  each 
state  has  favored  the  passage  of  this  bill  immediately.  They  are  all  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  Commercial  I>ulletin  which  reaches  here  Monday. 
These  three  states  have  reported  their  meetings  in  that  paper.  The  states 
west  of  here  are  favorable  to  tliis  bill,  not  as  a  finality,  not  as  a  finality 
of  the  tariff  bill  at  all,  but  simply  as  an  emergency  measure.    It  gives  to. 
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the  farmers  a  great  deal  of  money,  much  more  money  next  spring  than 
they  have  got  the  last  two  years.  It  helps  them  that  much  and  does  not 
hinder  their  prospects  of  increasing  the  bill  when  we  get  a  protection 
president.  Not  only  that,  you  will  have  a  better  chance  to  raise  the  tariff 
from  six  cents,  inadequate  as  it  is,  much  better  than  if  it  were  ten  cents. 
If  this  bill  were  to  pass  for  ten  cents,  then  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
would  get  it  raised  above  that  point.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
manufacturing  associations  (their  report  is  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin 
of  Saturday)  that  indicates  that  he  is  satisfied  with  six  cents,  and  I  tell 
you  it  is  easier  to  get  the  tariff  raised  from  six  cents  to  twelve  cents  or 
•  fifteen  cents  than  it  would  be  from  ten  cents  or  even  from  eight  cents. 
I  did  hear  not  a  congressman  express  his  opinion  in  Congress  from  any 
direction,  that  was  favorable  to  a  tariff  at  all,  w^lio  thought  that  six  cents 
was  enough,  but  that  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Xow,  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  saying  to  you  people  here  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  is 
will  give  more  relief  to  the  wool  interest,  to  the  farming  interests  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  think  it  would  be  best.  Xot  only 
that,  but  delegates  from  the  western  states  without  a  single  exception.  I 
think,  were  looking  to  C)hio  to  set  the  example  and  fix  a  rate  on  wool  at 
this  meeting  in  January.  They  believe  that  Ohio  is  the  first  state  in  the 
Union  on  the  tariff  question;  th'ey  believe  it  is  one  of  the  first  states  in 
the  Union  on  the  finance  question,  and  they  look  to  Ohio  especially  to 
set  the  mark  or  tariff  on  w  ool  and  all  other  products.  The  original  reso- 
lution as  read  here  sets  the  mark  on  wool  only  twelve  cents,  and  a  cent 
a  pound  advance  on  fine  wool  until  it  reaches  fifteen  cents,  which  accord- 
ing to  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  growing  wool  is  none  too  much. 
In  fact  if  I  had  my  way  about  it  tlie  tariff  sliould  l)e  raised  imtil  the 
American  farmer  would  grow  every  pound  of  wo(j1  that  is  used  in  this 
country,  whether  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  and  if  I  had  my  way  about 
it,  I  would  put  the  tariff  on  goods  to  the  extent  that  the  laborers  of 
America  and  manufacturers  of  goods  that  the  American  people  consume, 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  skill  and  labor.  I 
am  an  American  citizen  from  first  to  last,  but  wdien  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  our  enemies  we  have  got  to  deal  with  them  accordingly.  We  are  con- 
fronted to-day  with  the  stupidest  man  that  was  ever  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  and  confronted  to-day  with  the  worst  treasurer  this  country  has  ever 
had  from  the  beginning.  They  don't  care  anything  about  the  wants  of 
the  farmer  or  the  people,  but  all  they  think  about  is  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
replenish  tfie  treasury.  Captain  Croach,  of  Texas,  and  two  other  gentle- 
men tried  to  find  out  what  Mr.  Cleveland  thought  was  a  moderate  tariff 
bill.  A  close  friend  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  told  Captain  Croach  that  he 
thought  he  would  sign  a  bill  of  four  or  five  cents.  We  told  him  if  he  w^ould 
not  do  better  than  that  we  would  not  present  him  with  any  bill  to  veto. 
This  bill  was  formulated  in  the  house  and  w^e  thought  if  we  could  get  this 
measure  through,  it  would  not  only  help  the  farmers,  but  help  the  busi- 
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ness  of  the  whole  country.  The  laborers  want  it,  the  manufacturers  want 
it,  and  our  treasur}-  wants  it,  and  why  not  urge  it  through  if  it  is  the  best 
we  can  get?  Judge  Lawrence  says  in  his  circular  if  we  cannot  get  any 
more  than  the  present  bill,  to  try  and  get  that,  and  I  assure  you  that  in 
my  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  got.  I  think  1  worked 
it  up  well  and  the  Repubhcan  Senators  and  Congressman  are  satisfied 
it  is  better  than  nothing  and  that  it  is  all  that  we  can  get  signed.  Now, 
I  would  be  sorry  to  see  this  resolution  defeated,  not  only  on  account  of 
Ohio,  but  every  other  state  in  the  Union  that  is  growing  wool  and  sheep. 
They  are  all  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  to  see  the  stand  that  the  Ohio 
wool-growers  take  on  this  question  and  they  are  ready  to  back  them  and 
follow  them.  They  believe  in  fifteen  cents  on  wool,  so  that  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  may  grow  wool  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  manufacturers,  and  we  will  have  to  more 
than  treble  our  sheep  to  do  it.  We  have  but  thirty-nine  million  sheep  in 
this  country  and  it  will  take  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  to  grow 
wool  enough  to  do  us.  Now,  the  sooner  we  start  at  it  the  better,  and 
this  bill  will  give  us  a  starter.  This  bill  will  give  confidence  to  the  people 
that  when  the  Protectionists  get  into  power  that  we  will  have  a  bill  on 
protection  lines.  Mr.  Dingly,  of  Maine,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  says  that  this  is  not  a  protection  measure,  but  simply 
an  emergency  bill,  and  I  do  honestly  think  that  it  is  the  best  possible 
thing  we  can  get  and  the  sooner  we  get  it  the  better  for  the  country. 
The  goods  are  sw'arming  in  here  by  the  quantity  paying  light  duties; 
wool  is  coming  in  without  any  dut>'.  Three  vessel  loads  on  the  w^ay  from 
Australia,  two  of  them  sold  to  be  delivered  in  March.  Now  if  this  bill 
lays  over  till  March  this  country  wnll  have  wool  enough  in  it  to  do  for 
twelve  months  and  keep  your  markets  down.  Why  not  urge  the  passage 
of  tliis  bill  immediately?  Why  not  stop  this  and  give  the  American  farmer 
good  prices  next  spring?  Let  me  assure  you  it  is  not  going  to  be  hard 
to  get  a  better  bill  when  we  get  that  noble  man,  Governor  McKinley, 
in  the  presidential  chair  (great  applause).  And  if  he  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  nominated  and  elected,  I  think  before  the  first  of  April  *97 
he  will  call  Congress  together  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  this  country  and 
in  sixty  days  they  w-ill  have  a  bill  framed  on  protection  lines  much  after 
the  resolution  here.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  If  that 
is  so,  why  not  give  the  farmers  next  spring  the  benefit  of  this  six  cents? 
Start  it  on  the  road  to  prosperity  if  you  can,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  do  it.  I  hope  you  will  all  vote  the  amendment  down  and  pass  the 
original  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Clapp:  I  learn  from  the  remarks  of  our  chairman  that  he 
constituted  one  of  the  committee  that  w^nt  to  Washington  to  beseech 
Congress  in  the  way  of  placing  a  tariff  on  wool.  You  are  conversant  with 
the  success  of  the  committee.  You  know  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
received  by  a  Republican  Congress.    They  were  there  before  this  bill  was 
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drafted.  They  were  there  asking  for  a  liberal  protection,  not  the  protec- 
tion  that  is  named  in  this  original  resolution,  but  this  very  committee  of 
which  our  chairman  was  a  member,  went  down  there  and  from  first  to 
last  insisted  that  they  should  have  an  amount,  the  amount  named  in 'this 
amendment  to  this  resolution,  but  after  this  committee  had  done  their 
work  patriotically  and  enthusiastically  to  our  satisfaction,  and  we  find  that 
when  they  came  home  Congress  went  to  work  and  formulated  this  bill 
and  passed  it  through  the  House  and  to-day  it  is  \n  t'.e  Senate.  Now, 
we  have  got  the  voice  of  the  National  Congress  upon  this  matter  of  pro- 
tection, upon  this  measure.  They  have  said  to  us  in  that  very  bill  formu- 
lated and  drafted  after  this  able  committee  had  done  their  work  in  Wash- 
.  ington — 

President  ^lorris:  Will  the  gentleman  please  let  me  explain?  Mr. 
Speaker  Reed,  at  the  beginning,  was  opposed  to  doing  anything,  and- 
after  the  committee  got  there  and  he  saw  the  determination  of  them  and 
the  members  of  Congress,  he  thought  something  would  have  to  be  done, 
and  it  was  reported,  but  how  much  truth  there  is  in  it  I  do  not  know,  that 
he  and  Mr.  Dingly,  after  the  committees  were  appointed,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  President  Cleveland  in  regard  to  relieving  the  treasury,  and 
got  up  this  emergency  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  truth, 
in  the  report  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  they  went  to  work  and  got  up  this 
bill,  and  would  not  let  the  wool  committee  have  anvthing  to  do  with  it  or- 
to  say  about  it,  and  we  had  no  chance  to  talk  to  them.  They  were  not 
going  to  be  bothered  with  any  person  orally,,  and  it  passed  the  House 
suddenly  and  went  to  the  Senate.  Judge  Lawrence  remained  there  and 
applied  to  the  Senate  committee  to  get  a  hearing  and  it  refused  to  hear 
him  or  any  person  else  on  any  question,  but  was  determined  to  pass 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  so  that  it  might  soon  get  through  and 
speedily  become  a  law.  The  fact  of  it  was  the  committee  was  doing 
business  in  its  own  way  regardless  of  the  people.  It  started  that  way 
in  the  House,  and  the  Senate,  thinking  no  better  bill  was  possible,  was 
endorsing  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Clapp  (continuing):  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  your  own 
statement,  whicli  is  satisfactory,  even  you  were  able,  a  little  handful  as 
a  committee,  to  raise  the  standard  of  sentiment  down  there  at  Washing- 
ton so  that  even  Speaker  Reed  was  glad  to  go  to  the  White  House  and 
consult  with  the  President,  and  the  result  was  that  we  even  get  a  little 
tariff.  Now.  if  your  committee  was  able  to  reach  even  the  throne,  what  may 
this  legislative  body  be  able  to  do  by  a  resolution?  I  am  aware  that  the 
Senator  who  spoke  upon  this  matter  and  introduced  the  resolution  seemed 
to  intimate  that  those  who  were  not  in  accord  with  this  resolution  were 
only  using  "buncombe".  I  am  not  just  able  to  interpret  that  statement. 
I  don't  know  just  what  '1)unc()mbe"  means  in  the  Senate  (laughter).  I 
am  glad  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  just  as  sincere  in  believing  that 
we  should  be  honest  in  whatever  we  say,  and  if  wc  say  anything,  it  should 
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voice  the  honest  convictions  of  the  hearts  of  the  wool-growers  of  Ohio. 
We  are  as  honest  in  our  position  as. the  Senator  possibly  is  in  his,  even  if 
he  may  put  the  construction  of  "buncombe"  upon  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Brigham  tells  us  that  he  has  had  much  experience  in  legfis- 
lative  effort  before  those  committees  and  he  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  tfiat  for  which  he  prayed.  But  did  that  cause  him  to  cease  to  ex- 
hort in  his  behalf?  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  press  reported  your  conduct  in 
Washington  correctly,  not  an  intimation  was  there  that  you  ever  let  down 
or  intimated  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  rate  you  were 
asking,  and  why  should  we,  when  you  were  there  face  to  face  with  that 
national  legislative  body,  why  should  we  here  as  an  association  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  as  the 
chairman  has  stated,  the  states  of  this  great  nation  are  looking  to  our 
action  to-night  as  to  their  future  conduct, — why  should  we  ask  for  that 
which  is  less  than  our  hearts  tell  us  we  should  have?  (applause).  There 
is  Rjrobably  no  question  but  what  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  fixed  as  to 
the  course  of  that  bill.  It  was  fixed  in  spite  of  your  committee,  but  I 
will  say  that  that  should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  action  of  this 
body.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  impressed  me  with  the  thought  that  we 
should  throw  a  little  bait  to  the  Chief  Executive,  that  we  should  just  try 
him  a  little.  Try  him  a  little,  don't  expect  very  much!  No,  I  would 
rather  lose  my  right  arm  than  to  raise  my  voice  in  the  way  of  a  resolution 
asking  Congress,  which  may  at  some  time  flaunt  it  back  into  the  faces  of 
the  wool-growers  of  Ohio,  that  "this  was  the  action  of  your  body  in  as- 
sembly," here  at  our  capital.  Let  us  be  honest  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world.  The  chairman  has  enlarged  upon  the  fact  that  other  states  are 
looking  down  upon  us  and  upon  our  actions  as  a  guide  to  their  future 
conduct,  and  as  Friend  McCoy  has  said,  Ohio  is  the  greatest  state  of  the 
Union,  was  able  to  go  up  to  that  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  world  and 
there  compete  and  come  off  victorious  in  this  great  agricultural  product, 
and  it  is  not  right  that  we  should  lower  our  standard  here  to-night  by  a 
bait  thrown  back  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  that  we  believe  in  our 
hearts  to  be  a  lie.  For  me,  T  will  vote  for  what  I  believe  is  right  or  1  will 
never  cast  my  vote  at  all  (great  applause). 

President  Morris:    (Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

And  thereupon  the  amendment  to  the  original  resolution  was  read, 
as  follows: 


Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  that  in 
order  to  restore  the  flocks  of  the  United  States,  supply  the  demand  of  our  consump- 
tion and  for  the  proper  protection  of  this  industry,  we  ask  and  demand  of  the  Fifly- 
fourth  Congress  that  the  following  duties  shall  be  placed  upon  wool :  A  specific 
duty  of  twelve  cents  on  the  two  grades  of  clothing  wool,  known  in  the  McKinley  bill 
as  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  pound  each  year  until  the  fine  grade 

30       A.  R. 
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known  as  No.  2,  reaches  fifteen  cents.  On  the  grades  of  carpet  wool  known  as  Nos. 
1  and  2  of  the  Mc  Kinley  bill,  we  ask  and  demand  eight  cents  per  pound. 

And  thereupon,  by  rising  vote,  the  amendment  as  last  above  read 
was  adopted  by  fifteen  to  five. 

And  thereupon  the  convention  adjourned 
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OP  THE 


OHIO  DAIRYMENS'  ASSOCIATION 


IN  THIRD  ANNUAI«  SESSION  AT 


City  Hall,  Colnmbas,  Wednesday  Eveaiog,  January  15,  1896. 


PJIESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 
By  professor  THOMAS  P.  HUNT,  Ohio  State  Uninbrsity. 

The  Ohio  farmer  docs  not.  carry  his  eggs  to  niaft"ket  in  one  basket  and  he 
Bcver  will.  Dairying  is  nOt  the  only  farm  industry  in  Ohio.  It  is  not  the  only 
profitable  farm  industry.  We«have  abundant  examples  of  many  lines  of  profitable 
farming  in  Ohio.  Unfortunately,  we  have  more  abundant  examples  where  the 
same  lines  are  unprofitable.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  a  diversified  soil,  a  diversified 
c  Kinate,  and  a  diversified  people,  and  must  continue  to  have  a  diversified  agri- 
ciilturc.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  however,  that  our  economic  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  dairying  one  of  the  most  encouraging  industries  for  the  Ohio 
farmer. 

It  may  be  worth  while  at  this  time,  to  take  a  moment  in  stating  some  of  the 
conditions.  Standing  as  we  do  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  having  within 
our  own  borders  a  great  number  of  transcontinental  railways,  our  economic  situ- 
ation is  somewhat  remarkable.  We  no  longer  have  the  virgin  fertility  nor  the 
cheap  lands  of  the  west,  nor  have  we  the  advantage  of  the  short  haul  to  the  great 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
Eastern  farmers. 

On  September  last,  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  was  six 
cents  for  corn,  and  six  and  one-half  cents  for  wheat  per  bushel,  while  on  the  same 
(iaie.  the  rate  per  bushel  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  eight  and  three-fourths  cents 
for  corn  and  nine  and  one-fourth  cents  for  wheat.  Chicago  and  Duluth,  in  virtue 
of  their  water  transportation,  are  nearer  Liverpool,  commercially,  than  the  interior 
cities  of  Ohio.  Wheat  being  one  of  our  principal  exports,  is  practically  sold  in 
Liverpool  markets.  Ohio  produces  twice  as  much  wheat  as  she  needs  for  home 
consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  our  dairy  product,  particularly  our  butter 
product,  is  consumed  at  home. 

Ohio  is  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  in  her  numbers  of  people.  She  is  ex- 
ceeded in  population  only  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  One  person 
out  of  every  seventeen  in  the  United  States  lives  in  Ohio.  We  think  of  Colorado 
as  a  great  state  and  it  is,  but  one-fourth  more  people  live  in  the  cities  of  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati  than  in  the  whole  state  of  Colorado.  Ohio  has  this  vast 
population  without  any  great  cities  with  their  slums  accompanying  each.  New 
York  has  her  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  Pennsylvania  has  her  Philadelphia, 
and  Illinois  her  Chicago.  Take  away  from  New  York  her  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  from  Pennsylvania  her  Philadelphia,  and  from  Illinois  her  Cnicago, 
with  their  dependent  tenement  classes,  and  you  have  greatly  reduced  the  popula- 
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tion  of  these  sutes.  Ohio  has  no  such  great  center  of  population  and  but  few 
slums  and  dependent  classes.  Ohio  has  within  her  borders,  probably,  the  largest 
number  of  independent  property  owning  citizens  with  the  least  percentage  of 
illiteracy  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  While  she  has  this  nigged,  and  essentially 
rural  population,  Ohio  has,  nevertheless,  a  large  number  of  cities  of  moderate  size. 
Can  you  name  any  state  in  the  Union  that  has  tor  its  local  market  such  cities  as 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Dayton^  Pittsburg,  and  Buffalo?  These 
and  lesser  towns  furnish  unparalleled  local  markets.  These  towns  contain  people 
who  want  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  fresh  eggs,  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits. 
For  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  fine  ham,  or  for  genuine  lard,  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay.  There  is  probably  twice  as  much  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  eaten  by  the 
people  of  Columbus  as  formerly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  be  bought. 
With  these  products,  the  laws  of  trade  have  been  reversed.  Instead  of  the  demand 
qiaking  the  supply,  the  supply  has  created  or  at  least  stimulated  the  demand. 

While,  as  I  just  stated,  one-seventeenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
lives  in  Ohio,  Ohio  produces  one-sixteenth  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Ohio  is  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  as  regards  her  population  and  she 
is  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  in  dairy  products.  She  should,  therefore,  be  able 
to  sell  her  dairy  products  within  her  own  borders*  but,  while  her  people  are  second 
to  none  in  quality,  i.  e.  in  intelligence,  morality  and  prosperity,  she  is  far  fro.ni 
fourth  even,  in  the  quality  of  her  dairy  products.  Her  reputation  is  good  neither 
at  home  nor  abroad.  When  I  go  to  market  in  Columbus  and  ask  the  grocery- 
man  whether  he  has  any  good  cheese,  the  reply  is  that  he  has  some  New  York 
full  cream  cheese.  The  former  owner  of  a  cheese  factory  in  Trumbull  county 
recently  told  me  that  the  grocerymen  in  the  Western  Reserve  region  did  not  cut 
their  own  cheese. 

Your  worthy  secretary  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  New  York 
ships  a  car  load  of  cheese  to  Chicago  weekly.  This  cheese  is  made  largely  out 
of  grain  and  hay  raised  in  the  West.  The  hay  and  grain  is  shipped  across  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  one  direction  and  the  cheese  is  shipped  across  it  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Why  is  New  York  cheese  sold  in  Chicago  and  Ohio  markets?  There 
are  no  economic  reasons.  It  is  simply  through  the  ignorance  and  cupidity  of  Ohio 
cheese  makers  who  for  years  have  been  placing  a  fraudulent  article  on  the  market. 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Brooks.  General  Council  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  and 
who  is  himself  also  a  dairyman,  recently  said  to  the  business  men  of  Columbus: 

"The  time  is  at  hand  when  farmers  in  Ohio  must  realize  that  the  world  is 
leaving  them  behind,  and  if  they  would  escape  financial  ruin,  they  must  think, 
decide  and  act  otherwise  than  they  have  heretofore  done.  There  still  remain  a 
few  sources  of  income  which  are  not  only  available,  but  even  most  hopeful,  by 
reason  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  state,  and  chief  among  them  I  reckon 
the  dairy  interest.  Cities  to  the  cast  of  Ohio  are  growing  marvellously  in  popu- 
lation. Wise  men  predict  that  the  future  seat  of  empire  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  in  America,  will  be  within  the  triangle  at  whose  points  are  the  cities  of 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo.  The  best  market  for  choice  farm  products  is 
where  the  swarming  population  earns  large  wages  in  the  heat  and  glare  of  furnaces 
and  mills.  Why  do  not  the  farmers  of  Ohio  seize  on  this  opportunity  and  supply 
that  market  with  the  best  butter  and  cheese  that  America  can  produce?  It  is  a 
reproach  to  them  that  her  grocers  go  to  eastern  New  York  to  buy  cheese.  It  is  a 
greater  reproach  to  them  that  the  wide-awake  farmers  of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  ship  annually  across  the  State  of  Ohio  to  eastern  cities,  tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  butter,  a  larp:c  part  of  which  Ohio  could  put  into  the 
market  if  she  would,  but  which  she  docs  not  do  simply  because  her  farmers  are 
asleep  while  her  western  neiRhbors  are  awake." 

I  have  probably  said  enough  to  convince  you.  first — that  Ohio  is  naturally 
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and  economically  situated  to  be  a  great  dairy  state  and  if  it  is  to  be  truly  such, 
something  must  be  done  to  improve  its  present  conditions. 

The  mission  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association  is  to  improve  the  dairy 
interests  of  Ohio,  and  to  that  end  it  invites  the  cooperation  of  other  citizens  in 
the  state  interested  in  dairying.  And  now,  what  can  the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's 
Association  do?  In  the  first  place,  it  can  and  will  bring  its  influence  to  bear  to 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  mfik,  butter  or  cheese  per  cow,  at  a  less  cost  and  of 
a  quality  that  shall  command  the  respect  9f  every  commercial  market  of  the 
world. 

The  total  milk  product  of  Ohio  in  1890  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
million  gallons,  which  was  produced  by  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand 
cows.  This  is  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons  per  cow.  Allowing  seven 
cents  per  gallon,  the  cows  produced  approximately,  thirty  dollars  each.  The  cost 
of  food  for  keeping  a  cow  on  the  Ohio  State  University  farm  in  the  year  1894  was, 
approximately,  thirty-eight  dollars  per  cow.  The  cows  on  the  University  farm, 
however,  instead  of  producing  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  gallons  of  milk,  pro- 
duced seven  hundred  gallons  of  milk  each,  which  would  bring  at  seven  cents  per 
gallon — forty-nine  dollars.  The  number  of  cows  in  Ohio  that  do  not  pay  their 
board  must,  therefore,  be  very  great  and  the  farmers  of  the  state  would  be  better 
off  if  they  did  not  exist. 

This  Association  purposes  to  disseminate  information  on  the  sclccllv)  i  a;:J 
breedmg  of  cows  suited  for  the  production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  It  hopes 
to  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  dairy  farmer  such  methods  of  care  and  feeding  as 
shall  give  him  profit,  not  loss.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Association  to  recommend 
to  the  managers  of  the  Farmer's  Institutes  a  list  of  practical  dairymen  who  will  carry 
to  the  farmers  of  the  state  in  the  neighborhoods  in  which  institutes  arc  held, 
special  information  concerning  dairymg.  Such  a  list  has  been  prepared  this  year 
by  our  worthy  secretary  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  institute  man- 
agers of  the  state. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety  when  I  state  that 
this  Association  was  the  first  to  recommend  an  appropriation  for  a  dairy  school 
in  Ohio.  The  Legislature  failed  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  this  Associa- 
tion, but  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  feeling  that  the  time 
had  come  when  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
state,  has  made  such  temporary  provisions  for  instruction  in  dairying  as  the  funds 
of  the  institution  would  permit,  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
should  see  fit  to  make  ample  and  appropriate  provisions  for  this  great  interest. 
I  feel  that  too  much  depends  upon  the  success  of  this  instruction  to  allow  me  to 
omit  mention  of  this  subject  at  this  time  and  place.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for 
Ohio  when  its  dairy  products  are  handled  and  manufactured  by  men  and  women 
having  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  business.  The  dairy  school  can  supply 
this  information  and  the  state  is  therefore  making  a  great  advance  by  its  estab- 
lishment 

This  Association  will  also  bring  its  influence  to  bear  to  obtain  for  dairy 
products  of  the  state  a  better  market.  This  Association  purposes  to  secure  for 
the  Ohio  farmer  better  prices  for  his  products  by  raising  the  general  standard 
of  dairy  products  within  the  state;  so  that  instead  of  other  states  having  our 
markets,  the  markets  of  other  states  will  seek  our  products.  I  think  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  this  Association  when  I  state  that  it  proposes  that  every  person  who 
wishes  to  use  substitutes  in  the  place  of  products  of  milk,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  so  doing,  but  it  further  proposes  that  every  tub  shall  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 
It  proposes  that  articles  shall  be  so  placed  on  the  market,  that  no  one  shall  con- 
sume them  in  mistake  for  articles  which  they  are  not. 

We  invite  all  persons  who  believe  in  the  aims  of  this  Association,  as  set  forth 
above,  to  join  hands  with  us  in  uplifting  this  great  interest. 
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SHALL  WE  PASTEURIZE  OUR  MILK  OR  CREAM? 


By  prof.  C.  S.  plumb,  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association, 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 


r  Delivered  before  the  Ohio  Dairymen's  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  15, 1896.] 


Tuberculosis  or  consumption,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are 
among  the  most  common  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject.  More  people  die  of 
tuberculosis  than  any  other  one  disease.  While  we  make  a  great  uproar  if  chol- 
era invades  our  shores,  the  fact  that  over  five  thousand  people  die  every  year  in 
New  York  City  (1)  from  tuberculosis,  a  contagious  disease,  produces  no  uneasiness 
among  the  people  at  large.  Nearly  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  is  due  to  this 
disease,  and  in  some  regions  it  greatly  exceeds  this.  It  is  a  scourge  in  our  midst, 
and  yet  persons  or  animals  suffering  from  it  are  free  to  do  as  they  please  in  their 
relations  to  their  fellow  men. 

Tuberculosis,  identical  with  that  from  which  man  suffers,  is  exceedingly  common 
among  cattle.  Where  cows  are  kept  closely  confined  in  stables,  where  the  light 
is  poor  and  ventilation  bad,  the  disease  is  often  very  prevalent  among  them.  Dr. 
B.  Bang,  the  Royal  Danish  Veterinarian,  in  reporting  (2)  upon  over  forty-six  thous- 
and cattle  tested  for  this  disease  in  Denmark,  shows  that  for  the  entire  kingdom 
35.4  per  cent,  of  them  were  more  or  less  diseased,  while  in  one  province  over  50  per 
per  cent,  of  those  examined  were  affected.  This,  however,  is  an  excessive  per- 
centage. 

In  infested  breeding  and  dairy  herds  in  New  York,  consisting  largely  of 
mature  cows.  Law  has  found  (3)  a  maximum  of  98  per  cent,  and  a  minimum  of  5 
/  per  cent,  while  in  healthy  country  districts  he  has  found  hundreds  of  cows  in  adjoin- 
ing herds  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  Recent  investigations  made  in  some 
of  our  eastern  states  have  shown  tuberculosis  to  be  exceedingly  prevalent  among 
the  cattle  of  this  region.  In  some  instances  entire  herds,  nearly,  have  been  con- 
demned and  destroyed.  Of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one  cattle 
examined  for  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  December  15, 
1895,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Cattle  Commissioner,  twenty-six  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent,  were  diseased  and  slaughtered.  A  Massachusetts  paper  of  recent 
date  says:  (4)  Cattle  Inspector,  Henry  E.  Page  of  Amherst  has  tested  over  two 
hundred  cows  with  tuberculin  the  past  two  weeks,  and  has  found  seventy  of  them 
affected  with  tuberculosis.  One  man  in  Hadley  had  a  herd  of  fifteen,  and  all  re- 
sponded to  the  test.  Of  thirty  cattle  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  tested  for 
tuberculosis,  twenty-six  showed  the  disease  when  slaughtered.  (5).  These  arc 
but  selected  cases  of  hundreds  on  record  that  might  be  quoted. 

Milk  is  an  important  food  from  two  standpoints.  It  is  indespensable  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  of  the  mammalia,  for  some  time  succeeding  birth.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  nutritious  of  foods,  and  to  a  very  large  degree  is  digested  by  the 
stomach  when  other  foods  are  not.  Consequently,  it  is  a  very  desirable  food  for 
invalids  and  persons  undergoing  special  dieting. 

Tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever  are  all  caused  by  min- 
ute organisms  termed  bacteria.  These  are  the  minutest  forms  of  plant  life  known« 
so  small  that  they  can  only  be  seen  under  a  powerful  microscope.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  them  may  be  placed  side  by  side  and  not  extend  over  a  distance  of  an 

( t )  Law :  Bull.  65  Cornell  Univ.  Ex.  Sta.  April.  1894. 

( 2 )  The  Veterinarian,  November,  1S95. 

( ;{ )  Bull.  Co,  April  94,  Cornell  Utiiv.  Agr.  Ex.  Sta. 

( 4 )  Springfield  Weekly  Republican,  Jan.  r»,  1H96. 

(5)  Bull.  40,  Wi.Hconsin  Agr.  Ex.  Sta.  July.  1894. 
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inch.  In  other  words,  one  of  them  is  about  one-twentyfive-thousandths*  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  commonly  grow  by  divisions,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
multiply  with  lemarkable  activity.  Under  ideal  conditions,  says  Grotonfeldt  (6) 
in  twenty-four  hours  one  may  be  the  ancestor  of  sixteen  million  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  organisms.  Bac- 
teria are  also  multiplied  by  spores,  practically  the  same  thing  as  seeds,  which 
in  a  measure  they  represent.  These  spores  germinate  and  produce  bacteria.  The 
spores  may  be  exposed  to  unfavorable  conditions,  and  soon  die,  or  they  may  remain 
over  for  years  under  favorable  surroundings,  and  then  grow  and  actively  propagate 
their  kind.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  but  most  of  them  are  harmless, 
and  may  be  taken  into  the  body  without  injury.  Others,  however,  are  the  cause 
of  disease  which  man  has  to  combat. 

Among  various  substances  in  which  bacteria  live  and  thrive,  are  milk  and 
water.  The  bacteria  of  typhoid  fever  is  commonly  found  in  impure  drinking  water, 
and  where  epidemics  of  this  disease  occur  they  frequently  are  traced  to  the  use 
of  such  water.  Typhoid  fever  occurred  in  Chicago  to  a  considerable  degree  during 
the  summer  of  1895,  and  no  doubt  this  was  due  to  the  city  drinking  water  being 
polluted  by  sewage.  This  condition  resulted  in  the  city  press  repeatedly  warning 
people  to  drink  only  boiled  water  while  in  Chicago. 

Milk  being  a  good  medium  for  typhoid  germs  to  develop  in,  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend  how  milk  placed  in  vessels  washed  or  rinsed  in  water  containing  such 
germs,  may  become  inoculated  with  the  bacteria  of  the  disease.  Says  Dr.  Russell: 
(7)  "The  importance  of  the  above  relation  is  demonstrated  in  a  recent  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Prof.  C.  A.  Lindsley.  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  under  date  of  May  20.  1895,  says  'In  the 
town  of  Stamford  of  about  eighteen  thousand  population,  the  cases  number  now 
over  three  thousand.  All  of  these  cases  are  the  consumers  of  one  milk  peddler'.  In 
several  instances  where  persons  contracted  the  disease,  they  drank  the  milk  while 
visiting  at  the  house  of  the  milkman.  It  had  been  the  habit  to  wash  the  cans  with 
water  from  a  well,,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  contamination  of  the  milk  occurred  in 
thisj  way." 

Cattle,  however,  do  not  have  typhoid  fever,  but  they  do  have  tuberculosis,  and 
frequently  the  milk  is  impregnated  with  the  disease  germs  before  it  is  drawn  from 
the  udder  of  the  cow.  While  the  milk  of  all  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  not 
diseased,  too  frequently  it  is  the  case  when  not  suspected.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
examinations  covering  two  years,  were  made  under  the  microscope,  of  the  milk 
of  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis,  but  so  far  as  the  best  veterinary  examinations 
could  determine,  with  no  disease  of  the  udder.  (8).  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  examinations  of  milk  and  cream  were  made,  coming  from  thirty-six  different 
animals.  The  germs  (bacterium  of  tuberculosis)  were  found  in  one  or  more  cover 
glasses  upon  nineteen  different  occasions  and  in  specimens  from  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  animals  examined.  These  animals  had  the  tuberculosis,  as  post  mortem 
showed,  but  the  udder  was  free  from  the  disease. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  animal  body  to  disease,  will  of  course  in  a  measure 
depend  upon  the  receptivity  of  the  system.  No  doubt  many  of  us  have  drunk 
tuberculous  milk  without  injury,  yet  where  the  vitality  is  impaired  and  constitutional 
vigor  is  low,  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  Where  the  udder  is  tuberculous, 
the  milk  will  certainly  be  badly  affected  with  the  disease.  And  yet  the  disease 
may  be  conveyed  by  milk  from  cows  having  udders  free  of  the  disease.    In  inocula- 

( 6 )    Modern  Dairy  Practice.  \m\  p.  6. 

;7)    Bull.  44.  April,  1895,  Wis.  Agr.  Kx.  Sta.  p.  3. 

(8!    The  Infectuousnesa  of  Milk.  Boston.  1895. 
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tion  experiments,  Dr.  Ernst  (9)  used  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  which  after  extended 
observation  were  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  They  were  inoculated  with  the 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows  whose  udders  were  not  diseased.  These  pigs  and 
rabbits  were  then  killed  and  a  post  mortem  examination  made.  Of  eighty-eight 
guinea  pigs  inc.culated  with  milk  from  fifteen  different  cows,  twelve  had  tuber- 
culosis. These  results  came  from  the  use  of  milk  or  cream  from  six  different 
animals.  Of  ninety  rabbits  inoculated  with  milk  from  nineteen  different  cows, 
tubeculosis  was  found  in  six  different  animals  with  the  milk  from  four  different 
cows. 

What  evidence  have  we  that  healthy  animals  or  people  may  contract  tubercu- 
losis through  the  use  of  milk  from  cows  having  the  disease?  There  is  no  lack 
of  evidence  in  this  direction. 

Rabbits,  pigs  and  calves  are  reported  on  by  Dr.  Ernst  (10)  that  were  fed  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  whose  udders  were  healthy.  Of  forty-eight  rabbits,  two 
contracted  the  disease;  of  twelve  pigs,  five  contracted  it,  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent., 
and  of  twenty-one  calves,  eight  or  over  thirty-three  per  cent,  became  tuberculous. 

Dr.  Law  notes  (11)  in  his  experience  the  case  of  three  calves  from  healthy 
parents,  sucking  the  apparently  sound  udders  of  three  cows  with  general  tubercu- 
losis and  all  contracted  the  disease. 

The  drinking  of  apparently  harmless  milk  has  resulted  in  the  serious  sickness 
and  death  of  more  than  one  pers()n,  because  it  was  contaminated  with  a  contagious 
disease.  An  intimate  friend,  a  teacher  in  a  western  university,  was  taken  seriously 
ill  with  typhoid  fever.  For  years  he  had  used  great  care  in  his  diet  and  drank 
no  water  except  after  boiling.  An  investigation  of  his  case,  clearly  demonstrated 
that  he  had  contracted  his  disease  from  milk,  as  there  had  been  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  at  the  residence  of  the  man  supplying  him  with  milk. 

The  year  and  a  half  old  son  of  a  college  classmate  of  mine  for  a  week  drank 
the  milk  of  a  cow,  which  soon  after  was  condemned  and  killed  on  account  of 
being  badly  diseased  with  tuberculosis.  Although  heretofore  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, in  six  weeks  the  child  began  to  decline  and  in  three  months  he  died  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  bowels.    The  father  and  mother  were  perfectly  healthy. 

Drs.  Stalker  and  Niles  report  (12)  a  case  where  five  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  died  of  tuberculosis  from  one  family  during  a 
period  of  two  years.  Not  a  trace  of  the  disease  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
family  of  either  the  father  or  mother  of  the  victims.  On  the  farm  where  the 
deaths  occurred  they  found  seventeen  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd  of  cattle, 
and  others  had  died  before  the  investigation  was  made.  They  also  report  another 
interesting  case.  A  mother  and  child  died,  the  former  from  undoubted  consump- 
tion, the  child  from  intestinal  trouble  highly  suggestive  of  the  same  disease.  The 
cow  that  had  supplied  the  milk  to  the  mother  and  child  was  tested  and  found  to 
be  tuberculous.  Post  mortem  examination  of  the  cow  revealed  a  badly  tubercu- 
lous condition  of  the  udder. 

In  1800  Dr.  Ernst  sent  a  circular  letter  (13)  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
medical  and  veterinary  men,  asking,  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  case  of  tuberculosis 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  you  to  trace  to  a  milk  supply  as  a  cause?"  From 
medical  men  one  thousand  and  thirteen  replies  were  received,  but  the  replies 
were  mere  opinions  in  most  cases  and  not  based  on  e.stablished  records.  Of  these 
eight  gave  positive  testimony  of  the  disease  being  carried  in  milk  from  mother  to 
child,  and  sixteen  reported  suspicious  cases,  while  over  nine  hundred  gave  negative 

(9)  The  Infectiousness  of  Milk.  Boston,  1895. 

( 10)  The  Infectiousness  of  Milk. 

Ml)  Bull.  65  Cornell  Univ.  Ai?r.  Ex.  Sta.  April.  1«94. 

(12)  Bull.  29  Iowa  Agr.  E.x.  Sta. 

(13)  The  Infectiousness  of  Milk.  Boston,  1895. 
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ireplies.  Of  the  fifty-four  veterinarians  who  replied  to  this  question,  fourteen  gave 
positive  examples,  nine  suspicious  cases,  and  thirty-one  negative,  or  nearly  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  disease  arising  from  the  use  of  milk.  Using  the  total  col- 
lected statistics,  nearly  six  per  cent,  of  the  answers  reported  indicate  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  from  the  use  of  the  milk. 

Dr.  Shakespeare  expresses  the  opinion  (14)  that  one-fifth  of  all  deaths  of  in- 
ffants  and  young  children,  fed  on  milk,  are  due  to  tuberculosis  in  some  part  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

In  one  city  of  my  acquaintance,  of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  per- 
<centage  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  very  large.  A  leading  physician  of  that  city, 
who  has  an  extensive  practice,  has  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that  a  portion 
•of  these  deaths  were  due  to  the  use  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.  One  certainly 
is  not  reassured  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  milk  supply  of  some  people,  to  see 
an  extremely  emaciated  cow,  coughing  severely  in  the  midst  of  a  herd  of  fifty 
or  so  animals  whose  milk  is  distributed  daily  in  the  city.  And  yet  such  has  been 
my  observation. 

In  view  of  this  situation  should  anything  be  done?  Most  decidedly,  yes!  The 
public  health  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  should  receive  every  considera- 
tion. While  producers  have  their  rights,  so  also  have  consumers.  Further,  the 
shrewd  producer  will  strive  to  make  a  quality  of  goods  that  will  command  a 
premium  in  the  market. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken,  is  to  keep  healthy  dairy  cattle. 
Herds  should  be  inspected  by  boards  of  health,  and  every  animal  that  is  diseased 
should  be  condemned  or  quarantined.  Again  it  is  equally  important  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  about  the  barns  and  stables  should  be  as  nearly,  perfect  as  possible. 
The  drainage  should  be  good.  The  drinking  water  should  be  pure  and  sweet. 
Disease  germs  should  not  have  access  to  the  milk. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  a  pertinent  question  for  either  producer  or  con- 
sumer to  ask.  Shall  we  pasteurize  our  milk  or  cream? 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  where  the  temperature  of  milk  or  cream  is 
raised  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  brief  time,  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever  and  other  diseases  likely  to  be  found  in  milk,  will  be  destroyed.  Where  all 
germs  of  life  are  killed  by  a  high  temperature  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  forty 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  degrees  F.  to  be  employed  for  a  limited  time, 
followed  by  a  sudden  chilling  of  the  milk,  we  term  it  pasteurization.  Steriliza- 
tion produces  a  boiled  milk  flavor,  as  a  rule  not  so  agreeable  as  the  flavor  of 
raw  milk.  Where  milk  is  properly  pasteurized,  this  boiled  flavor  is  not  notice- 
able or  characteristic. 

Of  all  the  disease  germs,  that  of  tuberculosis  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in 
milk  and  is  the  one  most  to  be  guarded  against.  While  most  bacteria  in  the 
growing  state  may  be  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  from  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  to  one  hunBred  and  forty  degrees  F.  for  ten  minutes,  that  of  tuberculosis  re- 
<juires  a  somewhat  higher  one.  Dr.  Russell  gives  (15)  the  following  temperatures 
•to  kill  this  organism,  as  based  on  the  evidence  of  several  investigators. 


If  after  heating  the  milk  to  a  given  point  for  the  required  time,  it  is  at  once 
reduced  to  fifty  or  less  degrees  by  means  of  ice  or  cold  water  and  is  kept  in  this 
-condition  for  an  hour  or  two,  any  flavor  which  may  resemble  scalded  or  boiled 

(14 )   Medical  News,  March  26, 1892. 

{ 15)   Bull.  44,  April,  1895,  Wis.  Agr.  Ex.  Sta. 


Thirty  minutes  heating  at  149°  Fahr. 
Fifteen       "  "       "  155^  " 

Ten  "  "       "  167°  " 
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milk  will  have  disappeared.  Quoting  from  Duclaux,  Russell  says  that  milk  suffers 
a  change  in  taste  when  it  is  heated  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  degrees  Fahr.  and 
over,  which  limit  coincides  with  his  own  experience. 

If  milk  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature  in  an  ice  box  after  pasteurization  until 
it  is  used,  any  spores  which  may  perchance  escape  destruction  by  the  heating 
process,  will  remam  torpid  and  not  vegetate  or  grow.  Further,  the  rapid  chilling 
process  tends  to  destroy  or  materially  weaken  or  retard  the  development  of  any 
spores  that  may  have  escaped  in  the  heating  operation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  here  discuss  methods  of  pasteurization,  but  rather 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not,  and  if  the  process  is  a  desirable  one  for  the  practi- 
cal milkman  to  adopt  or  the  consumer  to  make  use  of  in  the  home.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  germs  of  contagious  disease  often  occur  in  milk  when  not  sus- 
pected. In  view  of  this  fact,  unless  we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  milk  we  use 
is  uncontaminated  by  disease,  we  should  make  use  of  the  pasteurization  process 
or  buy  pasteurized  milk.  We  may  pasteurize  on  a  small  scale,  by  putting  milk  in 
glass  fruit  jars  and  allowing  them  to  stand  in  water  of  the  desired  temperature 
as  long  as  is  necessary,  when  they  may  at  once  be  placed  in  the  cooler.  Or  the 
dealer  in  milk  may  to-day  buy  the  necessary  apparatus  and  build  up  a  pasteurized 
milk  or  cream  business.  Many  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
goods  guaranteed  to  be  free  of  disease,  than  for  unwarranted  raw  milk.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  in  the  future  along  with  the  demand  for  improved  sanitation  will 
come  a  demand  for  a  general  improvement  in  the  wholesomeness  of  food,  and  more 
especially  milk.  Says  the  ifurul  yrtr  Yorker: — "As  true  as  you  live  there  is  going 
to  be  as  much  distinction  made  between  sanitary  and  unsanitary  milk  as  there  is 
between  sirloin  steak  and  a  piece  off  the  neck." 

For  some  time  sterilized  milk  has  been  used  lor  children,  and  with  such  success, 
especially  with  sick  children,  that  it  led  to  the  organization  of  various  charities 
whose  special  line  of  work  has  been  the  supplying  of  sterilized  milk  to  the  babies 
of  the  poor. 

In  Europe,  sterilized  or  pasteurized  milk  is  commonly  sold,  and  especially 
in  Germany.  A  German  in  charge  of  an  exhibit  of  sterilizing  machinery  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1R93,  informed  me  that  many  towns 
in  Germany  were  generally  supplied  with  the  sterilized  or  pasteurized  product, 
simply  because  the  people  desired  it. 

In  the  United  States  ihe  movement  along  this  fine  is  slowly  growing,  but  it 
will  .!?row  faster.  In  a  letter  dated  December  25.  1805.  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  writes  me:  '*Our  experience  in  selling  milk  and 
cream  (pasteurized)  here  bas  been  very  satisfactory.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
pasteurized  cream  and  on  this  product  have  built  up  a  large  trade,  not  only  among 
those  families  who  use  cream  directly,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  ice  cream 
trade  of  tlie  city.  During  the  summer  this  trade  consumes  sometimes  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  milk  in  the  form  of  cream.  We  have 
during  the  past  season,  also  been  shipping  this  cream  in  bottles  to  Milwaukee  and 
placing  it  on  sale  there  at  one  of  the  fancy  groceries  of  the  town.  We  have  made 
three  or  four  shipments  a  week  of  this  material  and  guarantee  the  product  for 
four  or  f.ve  days.  Any  cream  remaining  in  the  bands  of  the  agent  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty-six  hours  is  returned  to  us  and  replaced  with  fresh  goods.  The  cream 
often  comes  back  to  us  in  a  sweet  condition  after  having  traveled  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  and  been  handled  for  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours. 

"We  are  also  selling  here  in  the  city  pasteurized  milk  as  a  baby  food,  upon 
the  advice  of  physicians.  During  the  past  sumniiT  we  have  fed  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  babies,  many  of  whom  were  very  sick  and  we  have  a  number  of  letters. 
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of  commendation  from  physicians  which  say  that  the  pasteurized  milk  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  these  infants." 

Dr,  Russell  also  writes  that  he  believes  that  pasteurized  milk  and  cream  are 
destined  to  be  used  quite  largely,  especially  in  large  cities;  not  only  from  an 
economical  standpoint  but  from  the  sanitary  standpoint  as  well.  It  has  so  many 
advantages  that  its  slightly  increased  cost  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
its  advantages.  At  the  Wisconsin  station  the  cream  is  heated  to  one  hundred  and 
lifty-five  degrees  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  stands  for  twenty  minutes,  when  it 
is  chilled. 

Mr.  George  M.  Whitaker,  the  Massachusetts  dairy  commissioner,  writes  me 
that  he  does  not  know  of  any  pasteurized  milk  or  cream  sold  upon  the  Boston 
market.  If  pasteurized  milk  is  sold  in  Boston,  it  is  in  a  small  way,  and  is  simply 
advertised  by  word  of  mouth  among  the  customers  of  the  dealer. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter  dated  December  28,  1895,  says: — "I  am 
advised  that  many  people  who  use  pasteurized  milk  for  any  length  of  time  become 
accustomed  to  it  and  prefer  it  to  the  new  product.  I  do  not  know  of  many  towns  - 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  milk  used  is  so  treated,  but  a  New  York  dealer 
writes  ihat  the  use  of  it  is  increasing.  Pasteurized  milk  has  been  sold  in  Phila- 
delphia for  several  years  and  quite  recently  the  largest  milk  dealer  of  that  city  has 
begun  to  sterilize  on  a  small  scale.  Companies  have  been  started  in  Pittsburgh  * 
and  other  cities  and  seem  to  be  doing  well." 

The  only  two  objections  that  can  be  appropriately  raised  against  pasteurizing 
milk,  is  the  fact  that  such  milk  is  not  quite  so  digestible  as  the  raw  form,  and  that 
the  apparatus  for  pasteurizing  on  an  extensive  scale  is  expensive.  Both  of  these 
objections,  however,  are  of  minor  importance.  The  change  in  digestibility  is  too 
slight  to  justify  raising  serious  objections  to  using  such  milk.  The  expense  side 
of  the  question  would  soon  be  overcome  by  any  milk  dealer  of  business  foresight, 
through  the  increased  demand  for  a  grade  of  milk  that  would  command  a  higher 
price  than  the  unpasteurized  product. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  when  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  becomes  common 
in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  will  materially 
diminish.  Then  we  will  hear  much  less  of  the  intestinal  disorders  of  children, 
and  then  the  child  that  dies  of  tuberculosis  will  be  an  exception.  It  is  stated  that 
since  the  German  government  adopted  measures  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  insane  asyiums  and  penitentiaries  of  that  country  that  the  mortality  from 
this  disease  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

If  it  is  essential  that  the  government  should  inspect  the  meat  slaughtered 
at  numerous  points  in  the  country,  how  much  more  necessary  it  should  be  that 
our  dairy  cattle  and  milk  should  have  a  clean  bill  of  health  granted  them.  A 
butcher  acquaintance  of  mine  who  owns  a  packing  house  and  does  a  large  business^ 
wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington,  soliciting  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  of  meats  for  the  city  he  resides  in.  He  says,  "I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  having  my  meat  inspected  and  certified  to  as  to  its  health  fulness.  I 
could  not  ask  for  any  thing  better  for  my  business."  The  view  he  takes  of  the 
situation  is  a  correct  one.  Should  not  the  milk  dealer  regard  the  inspection  of 
his  dairy  herd  and  his  milk  in  the  same  spirit  as  does  the  butcher?  Can  he  not 
afford  to  put  a  premium  in  this  manner  on  the  quality  of  his  goods?  Can  he  afford 
to  do  otherwise?    I  believe  not. 

In  a  town  in  New  Jersey  is  a  large  dairy  farm  owned  by  a  man  who  caters 
to  the  most  exacting  custom.  A  board  of  physicians  has  supervision  over  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  his  stables,  the  healthfulness  of  his  cows,  and  the  special 
kinds  of  food  they  shall  eat.   This  man  endeavors  by  every  means  within  his  power 
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to  place  no  animal  in  his  stables,  except  she  be  in  every  way  sound  and  healthy. 
He  does  not  receive  a  cow  upon  his  farm,  that  will  not  prove  her  freedom  from 
tuberculosis  by  the  tuberculifi  test.  The  milk  from  these  cows  is  carefully  bottled 
and  distributed  daily  to  hundreds  of  customers  as  "certihed"  milk.  The  principle 
adopted  by  this  man  ha3  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  business  of  large 
proportions  that  is  in  every  sense  successful. 

The  day  is  fast  going  by  when  the  people  will  be  satisfied  with  milk  irre- 
spective of  its  history,  provided  that  it  is  not  adulterated.  The  time  is  certainly 
coming  when  "certified  milk"  will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  There  may 
be  resistance  by  some  to  a  new  era  of  this  kind,  but  every  fair  minded  person 
will  agree  that,  if  by  preventive  measures  one  hie  or  many  lives  can  be  saved, 
it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  a  moral  obligation.  Milk  is  pasteurized 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sickness  or  untimely  death.  In  view  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  practice,  leaving  all  financial  considerations  to  one  side,  how  can  we, 
as  producers  or  consumers,  ignore  the  importance  of  this  matter?  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  replace  our  milk  when  uncertain  in  its  character  with  that  of  wholesome 
quality,  upon  which  we  can  depend?  Certainly  no  fair  minded  person  would 
hesitate  over  how  we  should  decide  such  a  question  as  this.  And  therefore,  reason- 
ing out  ilus  question  to  a  logical  conclusion,  shall  we  pasteurize  our  milk  or 
cream?    We  may  say  without  hesitation,  yes,  or  else  use  "certified  milk." 


REMARKS  OF  PROF.  A.  M.  BLEILE,  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY, ON  THE  ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  C.  S.  PLUMB. 

That  pasteurization  of  milk  is  a  measure,  the  general  adoption  of  which  would 
he  followed  l^y  beneficial  results  is  certainly  true.  Especially  is  this  so  where 
we  have  to  do  with  a  promiscuous  supply  such  as  is  usually  furnished  to  cities. 
The  germs  of  the  diseases  mentioned  have,  by  most  positive  proof,  frequently 
been  carried  by  milk  and  infection  in  this  way  produced.  In  addition  to  these 
special  germs,  a  mixed  lot  of  bacteria  may  be  found  in  milk,  bacteria  that  can 
produce  intestinal  disturbances  not  of  a  specific  nature.  If  milk  were  generally 
pasteurized  cholera  infantum  would  become  a  rare  disease. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  danger  of  infection  by  tubercule  or  con- 
sumption germs  is  overestimated.  In  a  cow  affected  with  consumption  of  the 
lungs — the  commonest  form — the  chances  for  having  bacteria  in  the  milk  are  very 
slight  and,  unless  the  udder  or  teats  are  diseased  it  is  not  common  to  find  these 
germs  in  milk.  Then  too,  milk  is  not  a  good  medium  for  the  growth  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  as  it  is  for  the  typhoid  and  other  bacteria.  The  tubercle  bacilli 
can  keep  alive  in  milk  and  especially  their  spores,  but  multiplication  and  growth 
<lo  not  go  on  to  any  noticeable  extent.  As  to  the  experiments  on  animals  fed 
-with  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  several  objections  might  be  raised.  In  the  first 
place  it  does  not  appear  absolutely  proven  that  the  cows  used  had  lung  consump- 
tion only,  and  that  some  of  them  may  not  have  had  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 
Then,  the  percentage  of  animals  that  got  consumption  is  comparatively  small.  In 
laboratories  where  such  experiments  are  usually  carried  on  animals  sometimes 
contract  consumption  of  unknown  origin,  laboratory  infection  so  called:  this  is 
a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  these  results.  More  experi- 
ments on  this  point  are  needed,  as  different  observers  have  obtained  different 
results. 

If  milk  were  such  a  common  source  of  infection  with  consumption  we  ought 
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to  find  tuberculosis  of  the  bowels  as  the  most  frequent  form  of  consumption^ 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  lungs  are  first  affected  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  cases.  The  usual  way  of  infection  in  such  patients  is  by  the  expectoration  of 
consumptives.  They  cough  and  spit  promiscuously,  the  spittle  dries  out,  is  ground 
into  dust  and  then  breathed  in  by  others.  Efforts  made  to  care  for  such  matter 
would  materially  lessen  the  number  of  cases  of  consumption. 

The  danger  of  infection  by  dairy  products  as  butter  and  cheese  must  be  very 
little,  much  less  so  even  than  by  milk,  as  these  substances  themselves  and  their 
mode  of  keeping  are  quite  unfavorable  to  the  life  of  the  germs. 


ADDRESS  OF  DR.  F,  B.  McNEAL. 
Ohio  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner. 
(Delivered  before  the  Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Columbus,  January  16, 1896  j 

Mr.  PrcMdcnt  and  Oentlcmcn  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairu  Ansociation: 

When  your  president  invited  me  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be  read  at  this  annual 
meeting,  I  was  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  branch  of  the  subject  I  could 
treat  of  that  would  be  of  greatest  interest  to  you  and  result  in  some  good,  at 
least,  to  all  parties  concerned.  Not  being  a  practical  dairyman,  except  m  a  small 
way — ^running  a  limited  farm  dairy  in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  alone — 
the  particular  circumstances  surrounding  the  sale  of  milk,  manufacturing  and 
marketing  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  products,  are  entirely  out  of  the  limits  of 
my  personal  observation. 

My  experience  in  the  past  four  years  in  the  execution  of  our  laws  governing 
the  sale  of  dairy  products  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  together  with  the  study  of  fike 
work  as  it  has  been  prosecuted  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  has  given  me  aonie 
ideas  of  the  necessity  of  legislation  along  these  lines,  hence  I  shall  confine  niy 
remarks  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  legislation 
are  twofold:  first,  the  educational  feature  of  the  subject,  and  secondly,  the  enact- 
ment of  judicious  laws  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  ot  adulterated  dairy 
products,  and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  articles  made  in  imitation  of,  or 
coming  in  competition  with,  the  genuine  dairy  products. 

The  first  branch  of  the  subject  I  shall  attempt  to  treat  of  under  two  heads: — 
first,  education  as  it  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of  methods  of  manufacture, 
transportation  and  sale  of  products  of  this  character,  and.  secondly,  the  mvesti- 
gation  and  development  of  knowledge  of  the  avenues  through  which  injuriotis 
adulterations  may  be  practiced,  and  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  disseminated. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  education  of  our  people  in  reference  ro  what 
they  eat  and  drink  has  been  most  woefully  defective.  Much  more  has  been  said, 
written  and  taught  in  the  different  avenues  of  instruction  bearing  upon  what 
constitutes  a  proper  ration  for  our  animals  and  what  shall  constitute  the  hygienic 
surroundings  of  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  than  what  shall  constitute  a  healthful  ration 
for  ourselves  or  what  shall  be  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  our  children.  At 
the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
short  course  of  instruction  in  dairying  at  our  Ohio  State  University.  Tliis  and 
lectures  of  practical  dairymen  at  farmer's  institutes  throughout  the  state,  consti- 
tute nearly  all  of  the  educational  advantages  offered  our  people  for  better  en- 
lightenment on  these  lines.    This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may  we  not 
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hope  that  the  small  appropriation  given  for  this  purpose  may  be  but  the  entering 
wedge  for  greater  and  more  effective  work  in  definite  and  positive  courses  oi  m- 
struction,  that  may  become  available  to  all  parties  who  desire  to  become  experts 
in  this  branch  of  industrial  education. 

The  second  branch  of  educational  development  referring  to  dairy  products 
is  the  investigation  of  the  incorporation  or  transmission  of  disease  germs  from 
one  individual  to  another  or  from  lower  animals  to  the  human  family  through 
the  medium  of  dairy  products.  Milk,  being  the  foundation  of  all  dairy  products, 
it  is  the  principal  medium  through  which  these  disease  germs  can  be  transmitted 
and  this  transmission  is  effected  through  two  avenues;  first,  by  the  incorporation 
of  disease  germs  into  the  milk  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  cow,  secondly, 
the  transmission  of  the  bacteria  of  disease  existing  in  the  cow,  through  its  miik 
:  into  the  human  system. 

The  discoveries  of  the  past  two  years  in  bacteriology  proving  that  very  many 
•  of  our  most  prevalent  diseases  are  originated  and  propagated  by  specific  bacilli, 
and  the  fact  that  water  forms  the  most  universal  and  convenient  means  of  per- 
petuating and  transmitting  these  disease  germs,  the  presence  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  except  by  microscopical  and  chemical  examination,  renders  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  milk  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  menace  to  public  health  as 
well  as  a  financially  fraudulent  transaction. 

Milk  being  the  most  fruitful  medium  of  propagation  for  disease  bacteria,  ren- 
ders it  especially  necessary  that  greater  means  be  supplied  by  our  legislature  for 
determining  the  presence  of  these  disease  germs  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  prevented  or  destroyed. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  may  be  effected  upon  this  line  is  found 
in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wm.  V.  Lusk  in  a  thesis  read  before  the  Microscopical 
Society  of  Columbus,  June,  1893.  By  a  system  of  bacteria  culture,  he  determined 
that  the  same  species  of  bacteria  that  were  contained  in  the  hydrant  water  of  the 
city  of  Columbus  were  transmitted  to  the  milk,  and,  that  under  proper  conditions 
'  of  temperature,  etc.,  these  germs  were  increased  in  almost  innumerable  quantities 
and  with  surprising  rapidity,  thus  demonstrating  that  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
trivial  and  harmless  addition  of  a  little  water  to  milk  may  become  most  dangerous 
to  society. 

Another  source  from  which  milk  may  be  contaminated  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow  is  by  the  transmission  of  disease  germs  through  the  medium  of  unclean- 
Kness  in  the  surroundings  of  the  stable  and  the  operation  of  drawing  the  mifk. 
■  The  excretions  of  the  animal  may  carry  these  germs,  and  by  careless  handling  may 
be  transmitted  in  the  operation  of  milking,  as  well  as  by  the  sputa  or  saliva  that 
may  be  in  or  about  the  stable  which  has  been  dropped  or  coughed  up  by  animals 
having  diseased  lungs  or  alimentary  ailment. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the 
transmission  of  disease  germs  existing  in  the  animal  from  which  the  milk  is  drawn, 
to  the  person  who  may  use  the  milk,  or  any  product  made  from  it.  In  other 
words,  can  a  specific  disease  be  transmitted  from  lower  animals  to  the  human 
system?  One  of  the  provisions  of  our  adulteration  laws  has  always  been  to  pro- 
'  hibit  the  sale  of  milk  drawn  from  a  diseased  cow,  but  our  ideas  have  been  vag^e 
and  indistinct,  the  supposition  being  that  in  some  way,  by  the  impairment  of  di- 
gestion or  interference  with  nutrition,  such  milk  would  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  person  taking  it.  In  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  the  veterinarians  and 
physiqians  has  been  called  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  especially  as  to  the 
transmission  of  the  dread  disease  consumption,  from  the  cow  to  humanity.  Re- 
cently, a  very  extensive  report  has  been  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
'for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  upon  this  subject. 

The  work  of  this  society  to  determine  whether  the  infectious  element  of  tuber- 
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•culosis  ever  existed  in  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  whose  udders  were  apparently 
healthy,  was  prosecuted,  first,  by  careful  and  persistent  microscopical  examina- 
tions of  milk  from  such  cattle;  secondly,  by  inoculation  experiments  with  such 
milk,  and  thirdly,  by  feeding  experiments  with  the  same  milk. 

In  the  examination  of  milk  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  tuberculous 
•cows,  bacteria  of  tuberculosis  were  found  in  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  speci- 
mens examined.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  animals  inoculated  with  tuber- 
<culous  milk  eighteen  developed  tuberculosis,  being  ten  per  cent,  of  the  number 
inoculated.  In  feeding  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  to  lower  animals,  experiments 
were  made  upon  rabbits,  pigs  and  calves.  Of  forty-eight  rabbits  two  developed 
tuberculosis,  and  these  were  both  fed  upon  milk  from  the  same  cow.  Of  twelve 
pigs  five  developed  absolute  tuberculosis,  while  two  others  were  in  doubt  In  any 
case,  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  animals  were  shown  to  be  tuberculous.  Of 
twenty -one  calves  fed  in  the  same  manner  eight,  or  over  thirty-three  per  cent., 
were  tuberculous.  The  fact  that  pigs  and  calves  drink  milk  much  more  freely 
than  rabbits  is  given  as  the  probable  reason  for  the  greater  development  of  the 
<iiseasc  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  cows  from  which  this  milk  was 
•drau^n  were  subjects  of  tuberculosis,  and  their  udders  were  free  from  the  disease, 
4is  demonstrated  by  post-mortem  examination.  Nineteen  calves,  the  offspring  of 
these  tuberculous  cows  were  killed  within  six  days  of  birth,  and  not  one  of  them 
■showed  any  detectable  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  though  a  most  careful  search  was 
made  in  all  cases.  This  certainly  seems  to  point  away  from  any  direct  transmis- 
sion of  tuberculosis  from  a  cow  to  the  ofTspring. 

In  the  investigations  of  this  society  as  to  the  actual  transmission  of  tubercu- 
losis from  the  cow  to  the  human  body  through  the  medium  of  the  use  of  milk, 
the  society,  in  a  series  of  letters  received  from  nearly  one  thousand  physicians 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  fotmd  that  nearly  four  per  cent,  have 
witnessed  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  the  animal  to  man  through  the 
medium  of  tuberculous  milk.  Of  fifty-four  letters  received  from  veterinarians, 
fourteen  positive  transmissions,  with  nine  suspicious  cases  were  reported,  making 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total 

These  investigations  at  least  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  dread  disease 
of  consumption  may  not  be  disseminated  and  propagated  throughout  the  country 
through  this  means  instead  of  the  old  theory  of  heredity.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
is  each  year  becoming  more  prevalent,  and  not  only  the  public  convenience  and 
the  public  health,  but  the  existence  of  our  people  is  menaced  by  such  propaga- 
tion, is  it  not  then  high  time  that  our  legislature  take  some  steps  for  determining 
this  important  question? 

The  avenues  through  which  this  knowledge  may  be  derived  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  dairy  and  food  commission  or  any  body  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  laws  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  or  injurious  food 
products,  but  should  be  left  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  boards  of  health, 
veterinary  surgeons  and  other  scientific  bodies,  whose  expert  knowledge  will  lead 
to  more  definite  results;  in  other  words,  the  determining  of  what  is  injurious 
should  be  left  to  the  scientific  body,  the  execution  of  the  laws  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  legal  tribune. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  second  branch  of  our  subject,  or  what  regu- 
lation should  govern  the  production  and  sale  of  dairy  products.  Milk  being  the 
source,  or  material  from  which  all  other  dairy  products  are  derived,  becomes  the 
prime  factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  legal  regulation  of  the  production  and  sale 
of  these  goods.  Water  being  by  far  the  largest  constituent  of  milk,  and  as  its  use 
is  just  as  convenient  and  as  beneficial,  when  used  independently  of  milk  as  when 
combined  with  it,  the  legal  regulation  of  this  article  should  rather  rest  upon  its 
other  constituents  than  water.   The  fact  that  these  constituents  exist  in  milk  in 
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slightly  varying  proportion,  it  becomes  necessary  before  any  effective  legal  regula- 
tion can  be  established  to  fix  some  standard  of  value  for  one  or  all  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents contained  in  milk.  Fats  being  the  most  important  constitutent,  its  per- 
centage is  usually  fixed  independently  of  other  solids.  The  legal  standard  for  other 
solids  is  usually  fixed  together. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  milk  is  required  to  have  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  solids  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  which  shall  be  butter  fats.  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  solids  are  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  with  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
of  fats;  Michigan,  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  solids,  three  per  cent  fats;  Massa- 
chusetts, twelve  per  cent,  solids,  three  per  cent,  fats;  New  York,  twelve  per  cent, 
solids,  three  per  cent  fats;  Vermont  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  solids,  three 
and  one-fourth  per  cent,  fats;  Wisconsin,  twelve  and  one-half  solids,  three  per  cent 
fats. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  the  standard  is  higher  than  in 
any  other  State.  Their  Dairy  Commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1894,  has  this  to  say- 
in  regard  to  it: — "It  was  thought  that  when  Minnesota  standard  was  adopted,  that 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  was  excessive,  but  after  eight  years*  experience,  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  none  too  high.  This  high  standard  has  been  the  cause  of 
bringing  a  better  grade  of  cows  into  the  State,  and  purging  it  of  the  useless  and 
expensive  scrubs." 

It  becomes  a  question  with  us,  then,  is  our  standard  too  high?  Nearly  all 
of  our  creamery  and  cheese  factories  now  purchase  their  milk  according  to  the 
amount  of  butter  fats  contained  therein  as  determined  by  the  Babcock  tester.  It 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  either  buyer  or  seller  in  these  cases  what 
standard  is  established;  but  in  the  case  of  milk  dairies,  whose  product  is  sold  by  the 
measure  to  consumers,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  The  party  desiring  to  use 
water  can  get  it  more  cheaply  and  with  less  inconvenience,  than  to  depend  uponi 
the  milk  dealer  or  to  get  it  through  the  medium  of  the  milk  can.  In  establishing, 
a  standard,  therefore,  should  we  undertake  to  make  the  standard  so  low  that  it 
will  include  the  product  of  every  cow  no  matter  how  poorly  fed  or  how  poor  the 
quality  of  the  breed  of  the  animal;  or  should  we  establish  a  standard  that  will  require- 
the  keeping  of  an  average  cow  and  feeding  her  at  least  moderately  well  upon 
a  fair  quality  of  diet?  It  seems  to  me  the  latter  is  the  more  judicious  rule  to  be 
guided  by.  All  our  efforts  should  be  toward  improvement,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  grade  instead  of  degrading  and  retrograding. 

In  1893  I  examined  the  reports  of  analyses  of  milk  furnished  by  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  patrons  of  cheese  factories,  the  average  of  these  analy- 
ses vva<i  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  out  of  the  total  number  less  than  ten  (I 
think  the  exact  number  was  six)  fell  below  three  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  when- 
ever a  standard  for  milk  is  established  at  any  figure,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
State  to  prevent  watering  of  milk  above  that  standard  until  it  shall  have  been 
reduced  down  to  the  standard,  and  unless  the  ratio  of  fats,  to  total  solids,  and  of 
solids  other  than  fats  is  broken,  there  cannot  be  any  determination  as.  to  whether 
water  has  been  added  after  the  milking,  or  whether  the  cow  has  naturally  produced 
a  diluted  quality.  Shall  we  then  establish  a  standard  referring  to  the  above  enumer- 
ated analyse?  which  shall  accommodate  the  six  or  ten  patrons  whose  milk  ran- 
down  as  low  as  three  per  cent,  of  fats,  and  allow  the  other  over  one  thousand 
two  hundred  to  add  water,  or  shall  our  standard  be  established  at  the  rate  which  will 
be  a  low  product  for  a  fair  average  cow?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  would  be 
the  proper  standard  to  establish  in  fairness  to  consumers  of  milk,  and  let  the  cow 
which  is  disposed  to  give  water  rather  than  milk  be  sent  to  the  butcher's  where 
she  properly  belongs. 
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BUTTER  STANDARD. 


Heretofore,  all  legislation  tn  regard  to  the  manufacturing  of  butter  has  made 
legal  an3rtliing  manufactured  from  pure  milk  or  cream,  together  with  the  addition 
of  salt  and  harmless  coloring  matter.  This  standard  has  led  to  the  grossest  im- 
positions and  adulterations  upon  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  butter,, 
and  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  sentiment  that  has  grown  up  in  favor  oP 
the  sale  and  use  of  oleomargarine. 

Many  commission  men  of  Cincinnati  and  other  points  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  butter  during  the  summer  months  when  cheapest,  working  in  twenty» 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  salt,  placing  the  article  in  cold  storage,  and  then  putting* 
it  upon  the  market  during  the  next  winter  at  high  prices.  Others  have  estab-' 
lished  large  business  houses  which  do  no  other  work  than  gathering  up  the  old 
and  rancid  butter  throughout  the  country,  and  by  a  process  of  melting,  renovat- 
ing, then  coloring,  have  been  able  to  palm  this  reproduced  product  upon  the  public- 
as  pure  creamery  butter.  Others  taking  advantage  of  the  chemical  fact  that 
butter  melted  or  warmed  to  a  paste,  and  agitated  with  milk  will  form  an  emulsioa 
of  butter  and  milk,  being  a  smooth  and  consistent  mass,  which  when  salted  ami 
colored,  makes  a  very  complete  imitation  of  pure  creamery  butter.  This  has  led 
to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  what  purports  to  be  secret  processes  of  making  ten  pounds 
of  butter  out  of  six,  by  the  use  of  milk;  and  the  country  has  been  overrun  with 
sharks  and  fakirs  selling  to  farmers  and  dairymen  secret  rights  to  effect  this  re- 
sult One  of  the  principal  so-called  processes  was  termed  the  Black  Pepsin  Process,, 
wherein  by  the  use  of  a  little  of  the  powder  called  Black  Pepsin,  the  individual  was. 
made  to  believe  that  he  could  make  one  thousand  pounds  of  butter  out  of  six. 
hundred.  An  analysis  of  this  substance  proved  it  to  be  eighty-five  per  cent  of  com- 
mon salt,  ten  per  cent,  of  annatto  or  butter  color,  and  five  per  cent  of  rennet. 
Under  our  law  as  it  stood  neither  of  these  fraudulent  practices  could  be  reached, 
and  those  who  made  use  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  until  at  the  last . 
session  of  our  legislature  we  established  a  standard  for  butter,  which  requires- 
that  every  article  sold  as  pure  butter  in  the  State  of  Ohio  must  contain  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  butter  fats;  Ohio,  I  believe,  being  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  that  has  any  such  standard  for  butter. 

Coloring  in  butter  I  believe  should  be  prohibited  as  well  as  in  any  other  article 
of  food,  as  its  use  can  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  an  inferior  article 
appear  to  be  better  than  it  is,  and  by  its  use  it  enables  parties  to  renovate  and 
resell  old,  rancid  and  inferior  goods.  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  or  justice  in  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacturer  of  vinegar  from  coloring  the  same  or  the  manufacturer 
of  fruit  butters,  preserves,  and  all  that  class  of  goods,  from  the  use  of  artificial 
coloring  matter,  and  then  allow  the  butter  maker  to  do  the  thing  thus  prohibited; 
and  so  long  as  dairymen  insist  that  this  privilege  shall  be  granted  them,  they  need 
not  expect  the  people  to  be  very  enthusiastic  in  enforcing  laws  which  prohibit 
such  coloring  in  oleomargarine.  As  allustrative  of  this  sentiment,  among  the 
people,  only  a  short  time  ago.  when  trying  a  case  in  Columbus  against  a  party 
for  selling  oleomargarine  containing  coloring  matter,  a  juror  arose  in  his  place 
and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  render  an  impartial  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  because  he  thought  that  it  was  wrong  to  prohibit  coloring  m 
oleomargarine  and  allow  the  same  coloring  to  be  used  in  butter.  I  believe  that  ' 
our  dairy  laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  artificial  coloring  in  any' 
dairy  product. 


37      A.  R. 
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CHEESE. 


Legislation  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cheese  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  1892  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  requiring  branding  of  cheese  manufactured  in  the  state  according  to 
the  percentage  of  butter  fats  contained  therem.  This  law  was  crude,  and  in  some 
respects  unsatisfactory,  yet  was  undoubtedly  more  in  the  interest  of  consumers 
than  anything  we  have  ever  had  upon  our  statute  books.  Two  years  ago  this 
law  was  repealed,  and  a  law  enacted  intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  New 
York  law,  but  failing  in  the  particular  that  it  made  no  exemption  of  cheese  made 
from  skimmed  milk.  The  inefficiency  of  this  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  compulsory  about  it.  It  provides  a  state  brand  for  full  cream  cheese, 
which  any  manufacturer  in  the  state  may  use  or  not  as  may  suit  his  inclination, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  very  few  cheese  makers  have  felt  inclined  to  make 
use  of  the  stamp. 

Such  a  law  can  never  be  of  any  value  in  the  way  of  preventing  inferior  cheese 
being  manufactured  or  sold,  and  will  only  be  used  when  the  manufacturer  of  full 
cream  cheese  thinks  that  the  state  brand  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  securing  a  market 
for  his  product. 

In  fact,  the  provisions  of  our  cheese  law  are  so  obscure  and  uncertain  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  not  venture  an  official  opinion  construing  the  same, 
but  when  applied  to  by  me  officially,  advised  hat  a  test  case  be  made  in  the  courts 
that  a  legal  construction  might  be  placed  upon  the  law.  This  I  have  not  done, 
for  the  reason  that  a  literal  construction  of  the  statute  would  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  in  the  state  of  any  cheese  except  full  cream  cheese,  which  under 
present  conditions,  would  have  been  an  extreme  hardship  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  cheese  throughout  the  state,  and  should  the  construction  of  the  law  by  the  court 
be  adverse  to  this  position,  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  law  and  no  possibility  of 
regulating  the  trade  or  protecting  the  people.  Certainly,  some  measure  should 
be  originated  by  the  Ohio  Dairy  Association  which  would  be  just  and  equitable 
between  manufacturers  and  dealers  throughout  the  state,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  our  citizens  against  imposition  and  fraud,  and  the  sale  of  inferior  goods. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  that  filled  cheese 
was  being  sold  upon  the  market,  and  sold  at  prices  with  which  honest  dealers 
could  not  compete.  This  traffic  has  been  carried  on  in  Cincinnati  more  than  at 
any  other  point  within  the  state,  and  the  courts  there  have  thrown  out  prosecu- 
tions begun  against  such  dealers  for  the  reason  that  they  have  held  that  the  present 
cheese  law  is  not  a  criminal  statute,  but  a  civil  statute  for  a  penalty,  and  conse- 
quently, is  not  such  as  can  be  enforced  as  other  pure  food  laws  are  enforced;  in 
other  words,  that  penalty  for  violation  of  this  statute  shall  be  enforced  by  civil 
suit  in  the  courts.  This  would  allow  all  cases  prosecuted  to  go  on  appeal,  and 
be  dragged  out  for  years  in  civil  court  and  become  absolutely  impracticable. 

Many  samples  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  filled  cheese  upon  the  market, 
because  of  the  cheapness  at  which  they  were  sold,  upon  being  submitted  to  the  chem- 
ist have  proved  to  be  cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk.  When  the  cream  is  taken 
from  the  milk  by  process  of  raising  and  skimming,  the  milk  is  only  partially  avail- 
able for  cheese  making  purposes,  but  since  separators  have  come  into  use,  and  the 
fats  are  removed  from  pure  fresh  milk,  such  separated  milk  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  cheese,  and  the  analysis  of  such  cheese  has  been  somewhat  surprising. 
One  sample  analyzed  during  the  past  summer  contained  the  enormous  amount  of 
sixty-one  per  cent  water  and  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  fats,  while  another 
contained  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  water  and  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  fats.    A  sample 
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obtained  in  the  city  of  Columbus  from  a  retail  grocer  within  the  past  month  and 
analyzed,  showed  forty-five  per  cent,  of  water  and  two  per  cent,  of  fats. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  such  cheese  has  very  little  of  food  value 
in  it,  and  when  left  exposed  to  the  air  a  short  time  after  being  cut,  is  so  dried  and 
hardened  that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  anyone. 

It  is  evident  that  we  need  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
need  it  badly.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  character  of  this  legislation?  Bearing 
in  mind  that  we  have  two  interests  to  subserve  in  this  matter,  that  is,  the  industry 
of  cheese  making  and  selling  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  production  of  a  food 
product,  and  its  sale  in  such  manner  as  to  give  to  consumers  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  article,  with  the  least  possible  deception  and  fraud,  on  the  other. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  whether  under  present  conditions  more  money  can  be 
made  by  skimming  milk,  manufacturing  butter  and  making  so-called  cheese  out 
of  the  skimmed  milk,  or  whether  it  pays  better  to  manufacture  only  whole  milk 
cheese.  It  can  not  be  controverted,  however,  that  whole  milk  cheese  is  more 
nourishing  and  a  better  food  product,  that  it  is  more  easily  digested,  than  that 
which  is  made  from  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed  milk;  and  I  believe  that  if  we 
had  nothing  upon  our  market  to-day  but  whc4e  milk  cheese,  that  in  a  very  few 
years  the  difference  in  quantity  of  cheese  consumed  by  our  people  and  the  demand 
thus  created  for  it  would  produce  a  market  for  larger  quantities  of  cheese  at  better 
prices  than  can  be  gotten  by  any  other  process.  This  view,  I  think,  is  sustained 
by  the  demand  created  for  cheese  manufactured  in  localities  where  the  greatest 
of  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  full  cream  cheese. 

New  York,  by  a  persistent  effort  in  the  production  of  full  cream  cheese,  has 
created  such  a  demand  for  her  product  that  scarcely  a  public  house  or  hotel 
throughout  the  country  that  places  upon  its  bill  of  fare  cheese  but  will  mark  it 
New  York  Cream;  and  this  demand,  I  believe,  has  not  resulted  from  any  law  in 
existence  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  from  the  persistent  efforts  of  her  manu- 
facturers to  produce  this  quality  of  goods.  I  believe  this,  because  no  legal  stand- 
ard for  cheese  has  ever  been  established  in  that  State,  and  no  one  has  been  re- 
quired by  law  to  use  any  State  or  other  specified  brand.  ^Minnesota.  I  believe, 
is  the  only  State  that  has  a  standard  established  for  percentage  of  fats  in  full 
cream  cheese;  their  standard  being  forty  per  cent,  of  fats  to  total  solids.  The 
reports  from  the  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  show  that  there  has  been  a 
continuous  and  marked  increase  in  the  sale  of  this  standard  full  cream  cheese,  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  sale  of  skimmed  and  partially  skimmed  cheese  in 
that  State  since  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

The  average  composition  of  full  cream  cheese  in  that  State  for  the  four  years 
from  1889  to  1892  inclusive  was  as  follows: 

Water  twenty-nine  and  ninety-seven  one-hundredths  per  cent.,  total  solids 
seventy  and  three  one-hundredths  casein,  etc.,  thirty-four  and  seventy-four  one- 
hundredths,  fats  thirty-five  and  twenty-nine  one-hundredths,  fats  to  total  solids 
fifty  and  thirty-nine  one-hundredths  per  cent.  This,  too,  upon  the  analyses  of 
nearly  five  hundred  samples.  This  result  is  brought  about,  says  the  Minnesota 
Dairy  Commissioner,  by  the  use  of  good  rich  milk,  four  per  cent.,  five  per  cent, 
or  even  six  per  cent,  is  none  too  good  for  cheese.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some 
that  all  the  butter  above  four  per  cent,  would  be  lost  in  the  whey,  yet  Minnesota 
experiments  show  that  milk  with  one  and  seventy-five  one-hundredths  per  cent, 
of  butter  fats  lost  a  greater  ratio  of  fats  in  the  whey  than  cheese  made  from  milk 
containing  eight  and  forty  cnc-hundredths  per  cent,  of  butter  fats:  the  former  los- 
ing fifteen  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  while  the  latter  lost  sixty-five  one-hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent.  These  results  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
interest,  not  only  of  consumers,  but  the  final  best  interests  of  all  parties  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  would  be  best  subserved  by  a  complete  standard  for  full 
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fSmtm  ch€«se,  whidi  sh<!m!d  apply  not  only  w  atl  chetse  *niahik(a<»uw*lbiit  tociwfcjp 
cheese  sold  in  the  State  of  Ohio.   That  this  provision  shotttd  be  ligidiy  enforcedc 
atiid  that  all  cheese  manufactured  from  milk  from  wtiich  any  part  of  the  iats  have 
bten  removed,  should  be  plainly  branded  to  indicate  the  same.  ' 

The  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  Stale  is  yet  quite  extensive,  and  I  believe  witi' 

so  under  any  and  every  statute  that  may  be  enacted  against  it.  The  fact 
tliat  oleomargarine  well  made  and  ol  good  material,  while  not  as  polatablt  and^ 
ritrt  so  easily  digested  as  number  one  creamery  batter,  is  a  good  wholesome  su^wtH' 
tferte  for  batter,  will  continue  to  make  for  it  friends  and  iind  for  it  a  sale  among' 
iur  people.  Recogniring  this  fact,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  such  leg-: 
islation  as  will  allow  him  who  desires  oleomargarifte  to  buy  and  use  it  and  him 
^o  desires  butter  to  do  the  satne  thing,  and  that  neither  should  be  inpipossed  upon 
abd  get  what  he  does  not  want.  ^ 

The  law  which  we  now  have  governing  tbe  mamrfactare  and  sale  of  oleomargrar-' 
i'tlb  in  the  State  has  proven  very  efficient,  except  wbere  5.uch  prejudice  has  arr^itrn^ 
Against  the  color  law,  by  reason  of  the  permission  to  color  dairy  butter,  has  rendeied^ 
£he  enforcement  of  law  against  colored  oleomargarine  very  difficult. 

We  have  had  seventy  cases  in' the  State  during  the  past  year,  twenty-one 
^hich  have  been  convicted,  four  acqnittcd,  and  forty-frve  are  now  in  progress. 

'  '  NATIONAI^  WW. 

i 

The  late  decisions  of  the  supreme  cowrt  of  the  United  Stotss  have  determines 
two  questions,  first:  The  States  have  the  right  to  regulate  tfae  manufacture  anil 
iaie  of  these  products. 

J '    Second :   The  United  States  cannot  regulate  their  quality  or  manner  of  tbci 
ilAe  and  provide  for  the  raising  of  re\'««fue.   This  virtually  does  away  with  an> 
effective  national  law.  > 


APDRESS  OF  MR.  p.  B.  HERRICK,  OF  WELLfNOTON,  OHIO. 

[DeHv^ed  before  the  State  Daiiynwm'*  A«6ocTatMMi,<:<j4tit«btt9,  Jmi«Hr>- 15, 18W.3 


The  cheese  industry  of  the  United  States,  espedalty  in  Ohio,  is  very  sic^  ' 
ttflB  diagnosis  of  the  case  has  been  quite  varied,  and  the  nostrums  oflEered  the  patient 
quite  as  numerous,  yet  none  so  far  have  had  the  desired  effect  It  wofrid  seem 
ttd' me  that  the  avarke  and  greed  of  the  mamdsctuners  and  dairymen,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  condition  of  the  patienft.  Thiarty  years  ago  the  greater 
pi/ft  of  cheese,  especially  in  Ohio,  \v3is  made  from  whole  naolk,  and  tiie  brand' 
^Western  Reserve"  was  a  guaranty  o(  good  character  the  country  over.  i 
/ Tben  came  a  time  when  the  mamifectorers.  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  the' 
dtflpymen,  desired  to  eat  their  cake  and  keep  it  too*  and  tile  skimmer  came  imo» 
twe.  The  quaKty  of  Ohio  cheese  vrerrt  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  brand  ''Westerns 
Rtescrve*'  was  as  much  a  guaranty  of  bad  chaaractec  as.  it  forroeriy  was  of  good,  r 

i'  The  demand  for  cheese  in  the  home  a!»d  fcooreign  maarkets  feil  o£t  for  dac  reason* 
difalt  consumers  were  not  satisAed  to  pay  a  good  priae  for  something  they  couBi> 
n^t  eat.  > 

f  In  1880  the  United  States  exported  Cheese  to  the  vahie  of  twefve  mtlKon  oner 
Hundred  and  seventy  thousafwl  dollars.  In  IBM  the  cheese  export  amounted  iti) 
seven  million  one  htindred  and  eighty  tbonsand  Td6llars;  a  drop  in  fourteen  ycarai 
dfi forty  per  cent.  .  ^  .  > 
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i'  In  1880  Canada  dxported  chees^  to  the  Tahie  of  thifee  miUlon-  ititie  bundrdd 
thousand  doHars;  in  1894  Canada  exported  to  the  value  of  fifteen  mtUion  iivd 
hundred  thousafnd  doliafs;  an  increase  io  fourteen  years  of  nearly  four  hundred 
ger  cent,  <  n 

In  Canada  the  manufacture  of  filled  and  skimmed  dftecse  is  prohibited  by  lawj 
backed  tip  by  strong  public  aentiinent 

c  The  energies  of  the  people  have  been  bent  toward  the  production  ol  honttfid 
goods,  whtle  <Hiite  the  reverse  has  been  true  in -the  Uttked  States. .     -  .  // 

Our  markets  have  been  injured,  first  by  the  production  of  partially  skimmed 
cheese,  then  the  buttef  fat  was  all  removed  and  lard  put  in  its  place,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  water  was  put  in  pTace  of  the  tard,  until  samples  have  been  found 
that  analyzed  almost  seventy  per  cent,  of  water  and  only  one  per  cent  of  fat. 
Adulterations  may  not  always  consist  in  the  addition  of  a  foreign .  substance,  but 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  accomplished  by  subtracting  some  of  the  valuable  parts 
of  the  original  substance,  so  that  tkw  reinaining  part  is  not  so  valuable  or  at  least 
lo  palatable  as  a  food  product.  This  is  just  what  the  cheese  makers  of  Ohio  have 
been  doing.  I  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  cheese  maker  should 
be  allowed  to  extract  a  part  of  the  butter  fat  from  his  cheese,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  brand  it,  so  the  consumer  may  know  the  fact.  We  have  laws  that  pro- 
hibit the  selling  of  butterine  as  butter,  and  the  dairymen  are  asking  for  laws  tha^ 
will  prevent  the  sale  o-f  filled  cheese;  but  the  manufacturers  have  very  tender  toes,' 
when  you  taTk  of  any  laws  compeffing  them,  when  they  skim  a  cheese  to 
brand  it.  ' 

The  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  teaches  that  unless  butter  is  worth  two  and  one- 
third  times  as  mnch  cheese,  there  is  no  profit  to  the  dairyman,  in  making  bbtn 
butter  and  cheese  from  the  same  milk.  This  has  also  been  the  resuH  of  my  owii' 
experience,  running  over  a  consideraWe  number  of  years. 

*  The  amount  of  help  required  to  operate  a  combined  factory,  is  about  the 
tanie  as  that  required  to  operate  a  straight  cheese  factory,  so  the  three  or  foiif 
cents  per  pound  received'  for  manufacturing  the  butter,  is  nearly  clear  profit  itf 
lire  maker.  '  ' 

^  Nineteen  years  ago  I  hegan  the  manufacture  of  full  cream  cheese,  and  hav^ 
-steadfastly  stuck  to  that  line  of  work,  and  the  demand  has  steadily  grown,  with 
Very  little  effort  on  my  part,  until  I  am  making  six  times  as  much  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  am  now  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
^tason.  Ten  years  ago  I  met  a  gentleman,  the  head  of  a  large  wholesale  house,^ 
^o  told  me  that  his  family  used  no  cheese,  because  the  quality  was  not  what 
ft  used  to  be:  the  same  gentlem-an  told  me  hot  long  ago  that  it  now  takes  thrce- 
fWurths  of  a  pound  of  cheese  daily  for  his  family.  This  change  was  brought  about 
his  house,  handling  full  cream  cheese. 
This  example  h  but  one  of  many.  If  people  get  a  good  piece  of  cheese  they 
-want  another  very  soon,  but  when  they  get  a  piece  from  which  the  goodness  has 
Heen  extracted,  they  don't  want  any  more  for  a  long  time. 

Having  spent  all  my  life  in  the  dairy,  and  nineteen  years  of  the  time  as' 
^eese  maker,  on  my  own  account:  knowing,  as  I  believe  I  do,  the  demands  oP 
l^e  consuming  public,  I  believe  that  the  state  should  no  longer  be  a  party  to  the' 
fhiud  now  committed;  that  the  law  should  recognize  but  two  brands  of  cheese,* 
full  cream  and  skimmed.  I  am  well  aware  that  all  the  cheese  manufacturers  whb* 
fVvake  the  skimmed  will  be  after  my  scalp,  but  for  the  life  of  me  T  am  unable  to 
s^e  why  the  dairyman,  who  retains  the  strippings  at  milking  time  should  be  pun-' 
ished,  and  the  cheese  maker  who  abstracts  them  (put  in  other  words)  from  his' 
cheese  , should  go  scott  free. 

'  What  we  need  is  a  national  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  filled^ 
cheese,  whether  the  filling  be  of  cotton  seed  oil,  neutral  or  water;  also  requiritt^^ 
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all  cheese  to  be  branded  "full  cream"  or  "skimmed*',  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
heavy  penalties  for  any  violation  of  the  law.  Wisconsin  has  stepped  out  in  favor 
of  whole  milk  cheese,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  Ohio  dairymen, 
if  they  would  take  such  a  stand  as  would  convince  the  world  that  their  dairy 
products  are  what  they  claim  to  be. 

If  we  can  not  have  a  national  law  then  let  us  have  a  state  law  that  recognizes 
but  the  two  grades  of  cheese,  and  insist  on  a  rigid  enforcement  of  that  law.  This 
will  give  us  a  reputation  that  in  the  end  will  put  money  in  our  pockets. 


r  Read  at  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  held  at  Columbus.  O.,  January'  15, 1S96.] 

In  the  management  of  the  factory  the  most  important  factor  is  in  being  able 
to  procure  good  pure  milk,  free  from  those  germs  which  produce  pinholy  cheese 
and  badly  flavored  butter.  If  this  can  be  done  the  rest  is  easy  providing  the  maker 
understands  his  business.  The  interests  of  manufacurer  and  patron  are  so  closely 
allied  that  they  must  cooperate. 

When  the  maker  works  for  the  interest  of  his  patrons  he  is  working  for  his  own. 
It  is  a  kind  of  selfishness  which  is  commendable.  Example:  In  return  for  the 
clean,  pure  milk  which  the  patron  brings  him,  the  maker  must  produce  clean, 
sweet  whey  as  well  as  good  cheese;  not  a  mess  of  sour,  filthy  whey  unfit  to  feed. 

The  whey  vat  must  be  scrubbed  and  scalded  daily  and  the  whey  heated  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  thus  keeping  it  sweet.  If  it  is  allowed  to  become 
sour  through  lack  of  proper  care,  it  is  unfit  to  be  returned  in  the  milk  cans,  as  the 
acid  eats  the  tin,  besides  making  it  difficult  to  cleanse  them  sufficiently  to  insure 
the  milk's  being  returned  in  proper  condition.  From  the  Canadians  (whose  cheese 
is  notably  of  a  high  grade)  w^  may  learn  a  lesson  on  this  point. 

They  will  not  allow  sour  whey  to  be  returned  in  the  milk  cans.  One  maker 
said  he  would  close  his  factory  before  he  would  allow  it. 

It  is  well  for  the  patron  to  heed  the  instructions  on  the  care  of  milk,  given 
him  by  the  maker,  who  must  be  an  educator.  The  factory  is  the  only  source  of 
dairy  knowledge  that  a  majority  of  patrons  have.  Few  of  them  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  the  cow  and  her  product  should  be  treated,  tho'  they 
may  have  been  born  and  reared  in  the  business.  Comparatively  few  read  an  agricul- 
tural or  dairy  paper.  This  class  do  not  believe  in,  or  attend  dairymen's  or  agri- 
cultural conventions  The  opposite  class,  the  minority,  are  intelligent,  progressive, 
thinking  men,  always  in  purusuit  of  more  knowledge;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  majority?  It  is  the  factory  man  who  nmst  instruct  him.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  dairy  schools  where  the  butter  and  cheese  makers  may  receive  proper  instruction 
in  order  to  impart  it,  where  they  not  only  learn  to  make  butter  and  cheese,  but  are 
taught  the  action  of  bacteria  o:i  milk,  analysis  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk,  feeding 
and  breeding  of  stock  etc.  etc. 

A  good  article  of  cheese  and  butter  can  not  be  made  from  poor  milk.  One 
can  of  tainted  milk  will  injure  a  vvIkJc  vat  full,  not  only  making  a  poor  quality 
of  goods,  but  causing  a  loss  in  yield  which  is  so  great,  that,  could  the  patrons 
but  realize  the  pain  it  causes  their  pocket  hooks,  they  would  spare  no  pains  to  rem- 
edy the  evil;  but  the  opiate  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  in  these  matters  causes 
them  to  be  insensible  of  their  loss,  which  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  yearly. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  CHEESE  FACTORY. 


By  prof.  H.  J.  NOYKS,  Richland  City,  Wis. 
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I  do  not  wholly  believe  in  Lhe  saying  that  the  doctor  and  farmer  are  the  most 
favored  of  God  because  the  earth  covers  their  mistakes.  While  it  may  apply 
to  the  mistakes  of  the  doctor,  all  the  cheese  and  butter  made  from  poor  milk  is  not 
buried  as  perhaps  it  should  be,  but  goes  to  the  consumer,  only  to  make  him. 
disgusted  with  cheese,  and  prefer  butterine  or  oleo.  rather  than  the  poorly  flavored, 
stuff  one  so  often  finds. 

That  much  needed  reform,  an  honest  method  of  paying  patrons  for  their 
milk,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  successful.  (I  refer  to  the  method 
of  paying  for  the  amount  of  butter  fat  the  milk  contains).  All  reforms  come  slowly 
but  this  one  is  coming  surely. 

The  method  has  been  more  readily  adopted  by  creameries,  than  by  cheese  fac- 
tories for  the  reason  that  the  amount  of  butter  fats  was  thought  to  be  of  little  con- 
sequence in  cheesemaking.  Dr.  Van  Slyke  of  the  New  York  experiment  station, 
in  making  experiments  found  that  every  pound  of  butter  fat  in  normal  milk  produced 
two  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  cheese.  Thus  we  readily  comprehend  that  the  man. 
who  furnishes  four  per  cent,  milk  is  entitled  to  two  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  cheese 
more  than  the  man  who  furnishes  three  per  cent  milk. 

We  find  in  factories  that  pay  by  this  method,  a  difference  of  twenty-five  cents 
or  more  per  hundred  between  the  lowest  per  cent,  and  the  highest. 

Three  hundred  reports  sent  into  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School,  by  graduates  who 
have  used  this  method,  report  an  experience  almost  identical  with  that  of  Dr.  Van 
Slyke. 

THI?  CURING  ROOM. 

Cheese  may  be  perfectly  made  and  then  spoiled  in  the  curing  room.  Often  the 
rooms  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  operator.  It  is 
best  that  the  walls  be  thick,  with  air  spaces,  that  the  outside  temperature  may  not 
affect  that  on  the  inside. 

This  subject  of  curing  cheese  is  receiving  much  attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned.  It  is  now  thought  necessary  to  have  a  certaii^ 
amount  of  moisture  to  prevent  the  cheese  from  evaporating  and  bcoming  too  dry. 
The  best  managed  curing  rooms  are  no  longer  heated  by  stoves,  which  cause 
an  uneven  heat  thus  keeping  the  cheese  next  to  the  stove  too  warm,  while  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  is  too  cold.  Steam,  or  hot  water  pipes,  are  now  used,  thus- 
distributing  the  heat  evenly. 


THE  NEW  CROMLEY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  LAW. 

Department  of  Agricui^ture,  Columbus^  (9.,  May  27 ^  i8g6. 

Through  the  earnest  and  effective  efforts  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  E.  Cromley,  senator 
from  the  tenth  (Franklin- Fairfield)  district,  supplemented  by  the  enthusiastic 
assistance  of  the  members  of  the  seventy- second  general  assembly,  noted 
and  honored  for  their  friendly  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  the  farming  or  rural  population  of  the  state,  the  excellent 
Cromley  Farmers'  Institute  law  of  18D0,  was  greatly  strengthened  and  improved 
by  the  passage  of  meritorious  amendments  on  April  27,  1896,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  Farmers'  Institutes  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  old  law.  or  the  law  of  1890.  the  number  of  Farmers* 
Institutes  held  was  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  payment  of  expenses  and  per  diem  of  state  speakers.  The 
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per  capita  allowance  of  two  mills,  payable  to  the  Board,  was  exhausted  in  paying 
the  Board's  expenses  in  holding  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  institute  meetings,  while  the  local  societies  expended  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  three  mills  per  capita  allowance  available  for  the  payment  of  local 
expenses. 

Under  the  new  or  amended  law  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  receive 
three  mills  per  capita  for  the  support  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  as  against  two  mills 
under  the  old  law,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  estabhsh  and  hold  fully  fifty 
per  centum  more  meetings  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  than  formerly,  and  thus 
enable  the  institute  societies  of  the  state  to  avail  themselves  of  the  full  allowance 
tinder  the  law  for  the  payment  of  local  expenses. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  old  law  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  always 
•drawn  and  used  for  institute  purposes  the  full  allowance  provided  or,  in  roond 
numbers,  fifty- three  hundred  dollars,  while  the  local  institute  societies  have  drawn 
for  expenses  about  fifty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  round  numbers,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  available  from  the  three  mills  per  capita  allowance. 

Under  the  new  or  amended  law  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  allowed 
three  mills  per  capita,  or  in  round  numbers,  eight  thousanti  dollars,  the  same  as 
the  allowance  to  the  institute  societies  of  the  state  for  local  expenses;  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  very  fair  division  of  the  funds,  for  past  experience  goes  to  prove 
that  the  expenses  borne  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  institute  purposes 
are  very  nearly  equal  to  the  expenditures  of  institute  societies  for  local  expenses. 

In  view  of  the  largely  increased  facilities  afforded,  at  a  very  small  additional 
expense,  it  is  believed  the  new  Cromley  law  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
farmers  of  the  state  and  be  one  of  the  most  popular  placed  on  the  statute  books 
by  the  seventy-second  general  assembly. 

The  full  text  of  the  new  or  amended  Cromley  Institute  law  passed  April  27, 
1896,  is  as  under: 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enncted  by  ikf  General  AsBemhty  of  the  Stoic  of  Ohio,  That 
•an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  support  of  farmers'  insti- 
itnteSfr  passed  April  26th,  1890,  be  amended  as  follows: 

That  when  twenty  or  more  persons,  residents  of  any  county  in  the  state,  or- 
.*Canize  themselves  into  a  farmers*  institute  society,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  better 
^jparthods  of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  cnhure  and  all  branches  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  industry  of  agriculture,  and  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
agreeable  to  rules  and  regulations  furnished  by  the  state  board  of  agriculture;  and 
^hen  such  society  shall  have  elected  proper  officers  and  performed  such  other  acts 
as  may  be  required  by  the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  such  society  shall 
be  deemed  a  body  corporate. 

SEC.  2.  Not  to  exceed  four  formers*  institute  societies  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  hold  annual  meetings  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  in  any  one  county  in  the  state,  and  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
'shall  have  power  to  determine  the  number  and  name  the  times  and  places  for  hold- 
ing such  institute  meetings. 

SEC.  3.  When  a  society  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have 
^eld  an  annual  farmers*  institute  meeting  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  state 
"board  of  agriculture,  the  secretary  of  said  board  shall  issue  certificates,  one  to  the 
f>Tesident  of  the  farmers'  institute  society  and  one  to  the  president  of  the  state 
%oard  of  agriculture,  setting  forth  these  facts  and,  on  the  presentation  of  these  cer- 
Wicates  to  the  county  auditor,  he  shall  each  year  draw  orders  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  as  follows:  based  on  the  last  previous  national  census,  a  sum  equal  to  three 
mills  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  county  in  favor  of  the  president  of  the  state  board  of 
i'gfriculture,  and  a  sum  equal  to  three  mills  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  county  in 
jfavor  of  the  president  of  the  farmers'  institute  society,  where  but  one  society  is  or- 
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;gajQized,  but  in  counties  where  there  are  more  than  one  farmers'  institute  society  or- 
ganized under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  holding  meetings  under  the  auspices 
and  by  direction  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  the  said  three  mills  for  each 
inhabitant  shall  be  equally  apportioned  among  such  societies,  and  warrants  in  the 
proper  amounts  issued  to  the  respective  presidents,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
shall  pay  the  same  from  the  county  fund:  provided  that  in  no  county  shall  the  total 
.annual  sum  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
payment  to  any  institute  society  shall  not  exceed  the  expense,  as  per  detailed 
statement,  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act. 

SEC.  4.  With  each  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
to  the  county  auditor,  which  certificate  shall  indicate  the  number  of  societies  organ- 
ized in  the  county  and  holding  meetings  by  direction  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
■and  before  the  auditor  issues  his  order  upon  the  treasurer  there  shall  be  filed  with  the 
auditor  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  current  year, 
no  part  of  which  shall  be  for  salaries  of  of?icers  of  the  institute  society;  but  this  pro- 
-yision  shall  not  apply  to  the  order  in  favor  of  the  president  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture,  which  board  shall  issue  statement  as  required  in  section  six  of  this  act. 

SEC.  5.  At  the  annual  farmers'  institute  nieetiugs,  held  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  board  of  agri(^ulture,  the  said  board 
shall  furnish  lecturers  or  speakers  whose  compensation  and  expense  shall  be  paid 
by  the  board. 

SEC.  6.  At  the  close  of  each  season's  institute  work,  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture shall  publish  in  pamphlet  or  book  form,  such  lectures  and  papers  delivered 
the  several  institute  meetings,  as  may  seem  of  general  interest  and  importance 

^o  the  farmers,  stock  breeders  and  horticulturists  of  the  state,  copies  of  which 
shall  be  himished  the  secretary  of  each  institute  society,  and  the  balance  issued 
to  be  for  general  distribution;  the  cost  of  preparing  the  matter  and  the  distri- 

*bution  of  the  pamphlet  or  book  to  be  paid  by  the  state  board  of  agriculture. 
Said  board  shall  also  publish,  in  such  pamphlet  or  book,  a  detailed  statement  of 
ills  receipts  tmder  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  disbursements  on  account  of 

•rnstitntc  work. 

^ SEC.  7.  Said  origmal  act,  enthled  "An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  organization 
^T!<}  support  of  farmers'  instittrtes,"  passed  AprTT  2(5,  1890.  is  hereby  repealed  and 
"thik  act  shafl  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passagt. 


::::  rui^bs 

pt  7HE  OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGIiLICULTURE  FOR  THE  ORGANI- 
,     .  ZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 
.  SOCIETIES,  ADOPTED  MAY  a6,  JS96. 

SECTION  L  Parties  who  contemplate  organizing  farmers'  institute  societies  and 
farmers'  institute  societies  already  organized  desiring  to  hold  meetings  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral" Assembly  of  Ohio,  passed  April  26,  ISDO,  and  amended  April  27,  189fi,  must  firsjt 
present  a  petition  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  same,  signed  by  twenty 
or  more  residents  of  the  county,  without  regard  to  sex,  but  all  signers  must  be  of 
legal  age.  In  order  that  the  Board  may  act  intelligeutly  on  such  petitions,  the  peti- 
"ti9ners  should  famish  replies  to  questions  propounded  by  the  State  Board  of  Agrir 
<;ulture  concerning  proposed  place  of  meeting,  capacity  of  hall  or  building  to  bf 
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occupied,  railway  facilities,  etc.  Blank  petitions  with  the  questions  to  be  answered 
will  be  furnished  on  application,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
at  Columbus. 

Sec.  2.  Said  petitions  should  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  September  of  any  year.  Earlier  presen- 
tation will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Board  in  considering  applications  and 
assigning  dates  and  speakers.  Petitioners  will  be  promptly  notified  of  such  action 
as  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  take. 

Skc.  3.  After  the  petition  for  the  holding  of  an  institute  meeting  shall  have 
been  granted,  the  petitioners  will  proceed  to  organize,  if  not  already  organized,  by 
the  election  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  (the  president  and  secretary  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  this  com- 
mittee making  a  committee  of  five),  all  to  serve  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected.  After  the  first  organization  an  election  of  officers 
shall  be  held  during  each  annual  institute  meeting,  only  members  of  the  society 
being  entitled  to  vote.  Of  the  officers,  not  more  than  two  shall  be  elected  who  are 
residents  of  the  same  township.  The  society  shall  adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
in  harmony  with  the  institute  law  of  the  state  and  these  rules. 

Sec.  4.  As  soon  as  any  organization  is  completed  it  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  the  name  of  the  society,  and  the 
names  and  postoffice  addresses  of  the  officers,  and  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and 
by  -  laws. 

Sec.  5.  The  secretary  of  each  institute  society  shall  keep  in  a  substantial  book 
or  books  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  and  society,  and  a  roll 
of  the  members,  with  the  postoffice  address  of  each ;  first,  the  original  petitioners- 
for  the  organization,  followed  by  residents  of  the  county  or  locality,  of  legal  age, 
who,  by  enrolling  their  names  in  the  secretary's  book,  become  members  of  the 
society. 

Sec.  6.  When  a  petition  has  been  granted  and  the  society  notified  of  the  date 
assigned  for  its  institute  meeting,  and  the  lecturers  to  be  furnished  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  executive  committee  shall  proceed  in  due  time  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  institute  meeting,  by  engaging  hall,  selecting  the  local  talent 
desired,  arranging  for  music  and  all  other  details  necessary  for  the  successful  hold- 
ing of  a  farmers'  institute  meeting,  and  preparing  a  program  which  shall  occupy 
the  time  assigned  for  the  meeting.  In  arranging  the  program,  time  shall  be  allowed 
for  discussion  of  the  topics  presented  and  for  miscellaneous  questions.  The 
speakers  sent  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  to  occupy  not  more  than  half 
the  time  of  the  institute  meeting,  and  local  talent,  discussions  and  music  the  re- 
maining time.  The  program  should  be  published  for  general  distribution  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  institute  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  a  copy  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  each  speaker  who  is  ta 
take  part  Societies  should  thoroughly  advertise  and  use  diligence  and  enterprise 
to  create  an  interest  among  the  people  and  to  secure  the  largest  possible  attendance. 
Every  citizen  of  the  county  and  locality  ought  to  be  informed  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  nature  of  the  institute  meeting.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  full 
authority  to  audit  and  settle  all  accounts  made  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  institute 
society. 

Sec.  7.  All  institute  societies  organized  under  the  institute  law  of  the  state 
shall  be  strictly  non-partisan  and  non -  sectarian  in  every  phase  of  their  work,  and 
no  institute  shall  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  sect  or  society,  but  for 
the  equal  good  of  all  citizens  and  farming  communities. 

Sec.  8.  The  presiding  officers  of  the  various  institute  societies  of  the  State, 
holding  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  should 
always  and  under  all  circumstances  prohibit  discussions  of  subjects  other  than  those 
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pertaining  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-breeding,  etc.;  anything  of  a  sectarian 
or  partisan  character  should  not  be  discussed  or  commented  upon  either  by  speakers 
or  members  of  institute  societies ;  no  criticisms  of  state,  county  or  township  officials 
should  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances. 

Sec.  9.  N9  fee  shall  be  charged  for  admission  to  institute  meetings  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  they  shall  be  public  and  free  to  all, 
the  object  being  to  impart  agricultural  knowledge  and  experience  free  to  all  persons 
sufficiently  interested  to  attend.  If  any  society  desires  to  hold  quarterly,  monthly 
or  weekly  meetings  during  the  year,  the  expense  of  the  same  may  ])e  met  by  admis- 
sion fees,  subscriptions,  collections  or  sale  of  season  tickets.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  prevent  voluntary  contributions  or  subscriptions  for  securing  speakers  desired 
other  than  those  sent  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  10.  Within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  institute  meeting  the  secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  blanks  for 
which  will  be  furnished.  On  receipt  of  such  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  he  will  issue  the  certificate  according  to  law,  which  will  enable 
the  society  to  draw  the  amount  due  from  the  county. 

Skc.  11.  A  society  or  its  executive  committee  may,  on  the  call  of  the  president, 
hold  such  business  meetings  as  may  be  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
society  and  arrange  for  the  annual  institute  meeting  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  executive 
committee  for  such  meetings  may  be  paid  as  other  items  and  charged  with  other 
expenses  of  the  institute. 

Sec.  12.  When  the  secretary  of  a  farmers's  institute  society  shall  send  a  written 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  by  Section  10 
of  these  rules,  he  shall  state  the  cost  of  the  institute  meeting,  (not  including  ex- 
pense of  speakers  sent  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,)  number  in  attendance 
during  the  institute  meeting,  speakers  who  filled  appointments,  speakers  absent, 
whether  speakers  were  acceptable  or  otherwise,  and  report  any  feature  or  matter  of 
special  interest. 

Sec.  13.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  requires  that  lecturers  employed  by 
the  Board  shall  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as 
are  clearly  provided  for  by  the  institute  law  of  the  State,  namely,  "  Farming,  stock 
raising,  fruit  culture  and  all  branches  of  business  connected  with  the  industry  of 
agriculture." 
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ISSUED  IN  CO-OPERATlbN  WITH  THE 


t)lH10  STATE  BOA^p^  OF  ,M 


FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING 


JAiNUARY  I,  AND  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1895. 


W.  W.  MILLER,  Secretarj^  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Director. 

H.  W.  RICHARDSON,  Observer  Weather  Bureau,  Assistant  Director.. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBniTTAU 


Hon.  W.  W.  M11.1.ER,  Director: 

Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Ohio  Climate  and  Crop  Service  for  the  year  1895. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  W.  Richardson, 
Observer  Weather  Bureau^  Assistant  Director. 
COI.UMBUS,  Ohio,  March,  1896. 
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OHIO  CLIMATE  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  1895. 


The  work  of  the  service  was  conducted  as  in  previous  years.  Many 
branches  were  improved  upon,  climatic  data  collected  and  disseminated 
or  brought  forward  into  a  more  complete  condition  as  regards  the  State, 
new  features  were  introduced,  and  some  work  discontinued  where  con- 
sidered unimportant  and  in  the  line  of  economy. 

In  January  Hon.  W.  W.  Miller  succeeded  Hon.  L.  N.  Bonham  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Director,  and  in  July 
the  present  incumbent  succeeded  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Strong  as  Assistant 
Director  and  representative  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Strong  had  been  identified  with  the 
Ohio  Service  for  many  years,  and  it  is  due  him  to  state  that  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  this  service  is  the  result  of  his  untiring  and  well 
directed  efforts ;  the  condition  of  his  health  compelling  him  to  locate  in 
a  new  field  of  labor. 

The  $2,000  usually  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  provided  for  the 
employment  of  a  clerk  in  the  central  office,  the  purchase  and  repair  of 
meteorological  instruments  furnished  to  voluntary  observers,  and  various 
incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  such  service, 
other  than  the  printing  of  bulletins,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  and 
which  items,  by  law,  are  included  in  the  matter  provided  for  by  the  State 
printing  fund. 

The  aid  received  by  the  State  service  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  easily  be  estimated.  By  placing  the  work  of  the  State 
service  in  the  care  of  the  local  w^eather  bureau  office,  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  is  secured,  and  such  connection  is  accompanied 
by  many  valuable  privileges  to  the  State.  With  but  one  exception  the 
clerical  force  at  the  central  office  is  under  pay  of  the  United  States 
department  of  Agriculture.  The  use  of  the  franking  privilege  saved  to 
the  State  many  hundreds  of  dollars  as  regards  postage.  Besides  this,  the 
Government  defrayed  the  cost  of  all  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in 
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connection  with  the  dissemination  of  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  ini 
the  State ;  furnished  flags  and  special  supplies  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  display  and  voluntary  observing  stations,  besides  aa 
enormous  amount  of  other  supplies  used  in  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  forecasts  incf  wamingi=i,  ^tid  forms  necessary  for  reports  of  volun- 
tary observers  and  crop  correspondents. 

The  public  is  growing  more  and  more  appreciative  of  the  work  of 
the  service  each  year.  Climate  and  weather  are  subjects-  that  everyone 
must  jconsider,-!!©  matter  what  profes5*ion  or  pursuit  followed,  and-  such 
a  service,  if  wisely  administered,  is  of  incalculable  value,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Agriculturists,  manufac- 
turers, mechanical,  mining  or  civil  engineers,  merchants,  producers  and 
shippers  of  perishable  products,  transportation  lines  (rail,  marine  or 
otherwise),  and  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life  utilize  the  information 
reeehred  as  best  suits  individual  needs — whether  it  be  data  as  to  climate 
(MT  the  probable  weather  for  the  morrow. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Climate  and  Crop  Services  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  October  W 
and  17.  Over  thirty  States  were  represented,  and  the  convention,  besides 
being  well  attended,  was  the  most  sncceessful  and  satisfactory  one  yet 
held.  Many  plans  were  discnssed  and  new  ideas  advanced  as  regards 
improved  methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating  climatic  and  weather 
data,  and  especially  means  by  which  rural  districts  cotiid  be  reached  with 
the  weather  forecasts  and  warnings.  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conTCntion  is  in  process  of  publicatioB,  and  copies  will  be  distr^ 
uted  to  tiu>se  co-operating  with  the  Ohio  service  as  formerly.  The 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1896,  date  not 
decided  upon.  i 

The  issue  of  the  Weekly  Weath^-Crop  Bulletin  was  somewhat 
largfer  than  usual  —  36,000  copies  each  week  of  the  season  from  April  to 
including)  September.  These  bulletins  were  all  mailed  under ' 'franked- 
wrappers  and  no  expense  resulted  to  the  State  as  regards  postage.  The 
bulletin  is  of  direct  value  to  the  agriculturist  and  merchant,  describing 
as  it  does,  the  efifects  of  the  weather  upon  crops  and  their  progress-from 
week  to  week  from  time  of  planting  to  harvest.  The  bulletin  has  hcT 
Gome  an  iudispensible  adjunct  to  the  eomm^cial  relations  between  the 
producers  and  the  markets.  - 

The  meteorological  data  on  record  at  the  central  office,  as  regards 
flie  various  stations  of  the  service,  is  being  tabulated  in  a  condensed 
form,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  furnish  concise  information  as  to  the 
more  important  characteristics  of  climate  during  the  past  thirteen  years 
at  many  stations,  and,  in  some  instances,  for  a  much  greater  period, 
J^umerous  demands  for  such  information  have  received  attention  duringf 
the  year.  :  -I 
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Stations  of  observation  are  maintained  at  colleges  and  schools  as 
follows:  Akron,  Buchtel  College;  Athens,  Ohio  University;  Findlay, 
Findlay  College ;  Granville,  Denison  University ;  Hiram,  Hiram  College; 
Marietta,  Marietta  College;  Oberlin,  Oberlin  College;  Columbus,  Ohio 
State  University;  Tifl&n,  Heidelberg  College;  Westerville,  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity; Wooster,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Urbana,  Urbana 
University;  Dayton,  Steele  High  School.  The  location  of  instruments 
at  other  schools  and  colleges  is  now  under  consideration,  and  every  efifort 
will  be  made  to  foster  and  encourage  the  interest  already  shown  by  such 
institutions  in  the  study  of  climate  and  weather;  and  it  is  the  intention 
whene  transfers  of  instrumental  equipment  are  made  that  they  be  located 
at  schools  or  colleges  wherever  possible.  i 

The  recommendation  made  by  my  predecessor,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1894,  as  regards  inspection  of  stations,  is  heartily  endorsed  by  my- 
self :  Besides  the  many  inaccuracies  that  would  be  corrected  by  proper 
location  of  instruments,  and  special  instructions  where  necessary,  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  observers  would  result  in  much  good. 

Experience  demonstrates  the  fact  that,  with  the  present  number 
of  stations  (and  which  will  hardly  be  increased  during  1896).  from  ten  to 
fifteen  sets  of  new  instruments  are  necessary  each  year  to  replace  those 
broken  or  otherwise  rendered  unserviceable;  and  I  would  recommend 
the  purchase  of  fifteen  sets  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  for 
use  in  1896,  besides  the  purchase  of  twelve  3-inch  rain  gauges.  I 
would  further  recommend  that,  wherever  practicable,  the  mercurial 
barometers  now  owned  by  this  service  be  sold  at  the  best  figure 
obtainable — either  to  the  voluntary  observers  in  whose  possession 
many  of  the  barometers  now  are,  or  to  other  parties,  and  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  (where  possible)  with  manufacturers  of  meteorological 
instruments  to  exchange  sets  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers 
for  the  barometers.  The  observation  of  these  instruments  has  been  dis- 
continued by  this  service,  and  the  barometers  are  of  value  only  to  those 
in  whose  possession  they  happen  to  be. 

Voluntary  observers,  display-men,  forecast  distributors  and  crop  cor- 
respondents are  assured  that  their  work  is  appreciated  alike  by  the  public 
and  the  central  ofiice.  Their  work  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  their  reward 
comes  chiefly  in  the  form  of  personal  satisfaction  that  they  are  pubfic- 
spirited  citizens  who  labor  for  the  common  good  of  many,  and  that  they 
are  founding  and  carrying  on  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  profit,  not 
only  to  those  of  the  present  but  also  to  future  generations.  Many  of 
those  now  co-operating  in  various  capacities  have  been  identified  with  the 
Ohio  Climate  and  Crop  Service  since  its  establishment  in  1882. 
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The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  distribution  of  forecasts 
and  warnings,  by  either  telegraph,  telephone  or  mail,  daily  or  as  occasion 
required,  in  Ohio  during  1895: 


Character  of  Information  and  Means  of  Distribution. 


5?; 


Frosl  warniugs,  only,  as  occasion  required  

Cold  wave  warniugs,  only,  as  occasion  required  

Emergency  waruiugs,  only,  as  occasion  required  

Forecasts  ( daily,  except  Sundays )  and  all  warnings,  when  necessary  

Forecasts  and  warnings  by  telephone  (daily,  except  Sundays )  

Railroad  Bulletin  and  telegraph  service  (daily,  except  Sundays)  

Total  telegraph  and  telephone  service  

Forecasts  and  warnings  in  Ohio  hy  means  of  weather  maps  issued  from 
Weather  Bureau  offices  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Sandusk}*, 
Toledo,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  ( not  consid- 
ering maps  issued  for  local  use  in  those  cities),  (daily, except  Sunda;|'s). 

Forecasts  ana  warnings,  by  mail  on  cards  under  logot\'pe  system,  (daily, 
except  Sundavs,  or  as  occasion  required)  from  72  distributing  centres. . 

By  telegraph  and  telephone  service  ( both  daily  and  special )  


78 
33 
190 
94 
33 
19 


447 


258 

2,022 
447 


Total  number  of  places  reached 


2,727 


Display  or  sound  signal  stations  were  established  during  the  year  at 
23  stations,  and  9  were  discontinued.  In  all  there  were  133  display  or 
sound  signal  stations  in  operation. 

The  logotype  system  of  distributing  the  forecasts  and  warnings  con- 
tinued to  prove  satisfactory.  The  system,  in  simplicity,  consists  in 
stamping  the  forecasts  or  warnings  on  postal  cards,  each  distributor 
being  furnished  an  outfit  composed  of  an  ink  pad,  logotype  holder  and 
rubber  logotypes  of  words  commonly  used  in  forecasting  weather  condi- 
tions. Each  place  to  which  the  cards  are  sent  is  furnished  with  a  suit- 
able bulletin  board.  Outside  of  the  few  Weather  Bureau  stations  send- 
ing these  cards  over  the  State,  all  the  other  distributing  centers  (65)  are 
furnished  supplies  of  addressed  cards  from  the  Columbus  office  for  the 
\farious  places  they  in  turn  supply,  one  assistant  being  constantly  em- 
ployed stamping  addresses  on  cards  to  be  supplied  to  such  distributing 
*  centers. 

Steam  whistles  are  proving  very  important  factors  as  regards  the 
dissemination  of  the  forecasts  and  warnings.  A  simple  code  of  long 
and  short  blasts  is  used  and  is  easily  memorized.  These  whistles  ordi- 
narily can  be  heard  by  people  wathin  a  radius  of  three  to  five  miles,  and, 
if  blown  at  regular  hours,  also  serve  as  a  standard  of  time.  This 
method  is  being  introduced  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  and  has  also 
been  in  use  in  a  number  of  places  several  years.    As  a  direct  means  of 
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Teaching  the  rural  districts  quickly  and  effectively,  this  method  is  not  at 
present  surpassed  by  any  other,  besides  being  comparatively  inexpensive 
beyond  first  cost  of  whistle. 

Another  and  new  method,  as  regards  the  distribution  of  forecasts 
and  warnings,  is  by  means  of  the  **back"  or  receiving  stamps  on  letters 
intended  for  local  distribution.  A  special  stamp  and  outfit  has  been 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  quite  a  number  of  postmasters  are  now 
furnishing  their  patrons  with  weather  forecasts  stamped  on  the  backs 
of  letters.  Among  the  first  postmasters  in  Ohio  to  adopt  this  system 
may  be  mentioned  those  at  Sandusky,  Hamilton  and  Columbus.  This 
plan  or  method  of  distributing  the  forecasts  was  proposed  at  the  National 
State  Weather  Service  Convention  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,in  October,  by 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Chaffee,  Director,  Alabama  Climate  and  Crop  Service,  and, 
while  yet  in  its  experimental  stage,  the  system  has  proven  a  success 
wherever  operated,  and  is  inexpensive.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  stamps  generally  in  use: 


REOEIVED 

DEC.  30,  r895,  10:30  A.  M. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

WEATHER  FORECAST 

FOR 

XO-IVIORROW. 
RAIN,  SNOW,  COLDER. 


The  date  and  weather  words  are  subject  to  daily  change,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  stamp  is  solid  rubber.  It  takes  only  a  few  seconds  to 
•change  the  date  line  and  the  logotype  weather  words. 

METEOROLOGICAL  STATIONS. 

The  total  number  of  Weather  Bureau  and  voluntary  observing  sta- 
tions in  the  State  is  142.  the  Weather  Bureau  stations  being  located  at 
Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  (central  office). 

During  the  year  stations  were  established  at  Basil,  Berlin  Heights, 
Dayton  (No.  2),  Hudson,  Lancaster,  Medina,  New  Moscow,  Philo,  and 
Urbana. 

Stations  were  discontinued  at  Batavia,  Guysville,  Kilbourne,  North- 
wood,  Ridge,  Steuben,  S wanton,  and  Weymouth. 

The  usual  meteorological  data  was  furnished  by  Weather  Bureau 
and  voluntary  observers  during  the  year  for  use  in  the  weekly  weather- 
crop  bulletins,  the  monthly  and  annual  reports. 
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The  winter  of  1894-5  was  unseasonably  cold,  but  the  excess  in 
warmth  during  the  previous  fall  and  the  summer  months  of  '95  more 
than  sufl&ced  to  counterbalance  in  favor  of  a  slight  excess  for  the  crop 
year.  1895  goes  on  record  as  the  dryest  year  since  the  establishment  of 
the  service,  28.46  inches  of  precipitation  being  the  actual  average  for  the 
State,  a  deficiency  of  9.41  inches,  and  there  occurred  a  deficiency  during 
all  the  months  of  1895  except  in  January,  November  and  December,  in 
which  months  a  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  fell.  The  fall  months 
of  1894  were  dry  also.  Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  charts  accom- 
panying this  report,  and  which  show  graphically  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  moisture  over  the  State  during  1895,  and  the  average  for  thirteen 
years;  besides  these  will  be  found  a  chart  showing  the  dates  (where  data 
was  obtainable)  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  killing 
frost  in  autumn  of  1895  for  the  various  stations;  a  study  of  these  charts 
will  disclose  many  facts  of  interest  and  value.  The  nearest  approach  to 
anything  like  normal  precipitation  was  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
State,  but  in  southeastern  and  western  counties  there  was  a  marked 
deficiency.  The  drouth  during  1895  was  a  most  notable  one  and  practic- 
ally covered — in  many* districts — the  nine  months  from  February  to 
including  October.  In  many  counties  in  the  southern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  State  streams  and  wells  became  dry  or  almost  so,  and  the 
question  of  water  became  a  most  serious  one  as  regards  the  needs  of  man 
and  beast;  the  situation  was,  however,  occasionally  relieved,  but  not 
entirely  so  until  November  and  December.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
adverse  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  year,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  many  portions  of  the  State  crops  did  fairly  well  on  an  average,  except 
in  some  western  counties  where  the  drouth  was  most  severely  felt. 

SYNOPSIS. 
TEMPERATURB. 
April  2d  to  15th  —  Average  conditions. 
April  16th  to  22d  —  Cool. 
April  23d  to  May  13th— Warm. 
May  14th  to  27th  — Cool. 
May  28th  to  June  17th— Warm. 
June  18th  to  24th  —  Average  conditions. 
June  25th  to  July  1st  —  Warm. 
July  2d  to  15th  —  Slightly  below  average. 
July  16th  to  22d  — Warm. 
July  23d  to  29th  —  Average  conditions. 
July  30th  to  August  5th  — Cool. 
August  6th  to  19th  —  Slightly  above  average. 
August  20th  to  26th  —  Average  conditions. 
August  27th  to  September  2d  —  Warm. 
September  3d  to  9th  —  Average  conditions. 
September  10th  to  16th  — Warm. 
September  17th  to  23d  —  Abnormally  warm. 
September  24th  to  30th  —  Warm  fore  part,  cool  latter  portion. 
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April  2d  to  8th  — Deficient. 

April  9th  to  15th  — Excessi\'e. 

April  16th  to  May  20th  —  Deficient 

May  21st  to  June  3d  —  Dry. 

June  4th  to  17th  —  Deficient 

June  18th  to  24th  — Nearly  average. 

June  26th  to  July  15th  —  Deficient 

July  16th  to  22d  — Slightly  in  excess. 

July  23d  to  29th  — Deficient 

July  30th  to  August  5th  — Dry. 

August  6th  to  12th  — Slightly  in  excess. 

August  13th  to  19th  — Deficient 

August  20th  to  26th— Dry. 

August  26th  to  September  2d  —  Above  average. 

September  3d  to  9th  —  Above  average  northern  section,  deficient  elsewhere. 
September  10th  to  16th  —  Deficient 

September  17th  to  28d  —  Dry  southern  and  western  portions,  nearly  average 
elsewhere. 

September  24th  to  30th  —  Dry. 


PROGRESS  OF  CROPS  IN  OHIO,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  WEATHER  CONDI- 
TIONS DURING  1896. 

The  month  of  December,  1894,  was  marked  by  an  excess  in  both 
temperature  and  precipitation.  During  January  the  temperature  was 
slightly  below  the  average,  but  precipitation  was  somewhat  above^ 
while  February  was  characterized  by  abnormally  cold  weather  and  an 
unusual  deficiency  as  regards  precipitation.  In  March  both  temperature 
and  precipitation  were  below  the  average.  The  snowfall  during  the 
winter,  while  perhaps  not  as  ample  nor  as  well  distributed  as  usual, 
afiforded  a  fair  amount  of  protection  to  cereals  in  ground,  but  in  those 
portions  of  the  State  where  unusually  light,  considerable  wheat  was 
winter-killed.  The  cold  weather  that  prevailed  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  proved  to  be  of  considerable  injury  to  peaches,  but 
most  fruit  escaped  serious  damage.  As  a  whole,  the  month  of  March 
was  unfavorable  and  injurious  to  cereals  in  ground,  and  delayed  farm 
work  by  the  continued  low  night  temperatures,  freezing  the  ground  and 
preventing  its  cultivation. 

Week  ending  April  8th  —  Normal  temperature  with  precipitation 
deficient.  Oats  and  clover  seeding  well  advanced ;  some  clover  coming 
up.  Wheat  starting  to  grow.  Tobacco  and  early  potato  planting  under 
way.  Plowing  for  corn  was  general.  Ground  mellow  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Grass  made  but  little  progress.  Small  fruits  in  fair  shape.  Fruit 
trees  coming  in  bud. 
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Week  ending  April  Idth  —  Temperature  average,  rainfall  above, 
weather  cloudy,  heavy  frosts  10th  and  11th,  no  special  damage.  Wheat, 
oats,  grass,  barley,  rye  and  clover  decidedly  improved.  Wet  ground  de- 
layed plowing.  Some  corn  and  millet  sohh.  Gardens  not  ail  made. 
Fruit  trees  budding  and  promising,  except  peaches. 

Week  ending  April  22d  —  Fair  and  cool  with  some  frost,  tainfall 
deficient.  Growth  of  cereals  retarded,  but  weather  favored  plowing  for 
com,  some  planted.  Oats  and  clover  coming  up.  Apples,  peaches, 
plums  and  strawberries  budding. 

Week  ending  April  29th  —  Temperature  above  avera'ge,  rainfall  be- 
low, weather  fair.  Wheat  thin  and  yellow  in  Northern  section,  im- 
proved elsewhere.  Cool  nights  retarded  grass,  clover  and  pastures.  Oats 
did  well,  also  early  potatoes.  Corn  planting  progressed  fairly.  Fruit 
blooming. 

Week  ending  May  6th  —  Excessive  warmth  and  dr>'ness  retarded 
growth  of  wheat,  oats,  grass,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  Cereals  fair,  but 
need  rain.  Corn  planting  progressed.  Early  planted  corn  and  potatoes 
coming  up.    Fruit  bloom  heavy. 

Week  ending  May  13th  —  Warm,  with  rainfall  deficient,  but  some 
improvement  in  wheat,  oats  and  grasses  where  rain  was  sufficient.  Com 
and  potatoes  coming  up.  Tobacco  hurt  by  drouth  and  insects.  Frosts 
on  12th  and  18th  caused  considerable  damage  to  fmit,  gardens  and 
cereals. 

Week  ending  May  20th  —  Cool,  with  rainfall  deficient.  Condition 
of  crops  materially  changed.  Traces  of  snow  14th.  Frosts,  15th  to  in- 
cluding 18th,  that  on  17th  was  most  severe;  corn  and  potatoes  were  cut 
to  the  ground,  many  grapes  and  berries  were  killed,  wheat,  clover  and 
barley  damaged  to  some  extent.  Wheat  heading  out  short.  Oats  and 
grass  made  some  improvement.    Cut  worms  and  flies  hurting  crops. 

Week  ending  May  27th — Dry  and  cool,  with  frosts  from  20th  to  23d 
inclusive,  which  killed  greater  portion  of  grapes  and  berries;  corn  that 
was  up  and  some  of  the  large  fruit  and  wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  low 
places  were  injured  somewhat.  Grass  and  tobacco  affected  by  drouth. 
Strawberries  ripening. 

Week  ending  June  3d — Warm  and  very  dry,  scarcely  any  rain.  AU 
crops  suffering.  Tobacco  plants  dying.  Replanted  corn  coming  up. 
Potatoes  recovering.    Apples  promising.    Berries  in  bloom. 

Week  ending  June  10th— Warm,  drouth  partially  broken  evening 
of  4th.  Wheat,  grass,  corn,  potatoes  and  gardens  slightly  improved. 
Replanted  corn  made  some  advance.  Wheat  heads  filling  and  ripening. 
Some  tobacco  transplanted,  plants  scarce.  Strawberry  season  well 
advanced. 
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Week  ending  June  17th — Warm.  Rainfall  light.  Corn  and  pota- 
toes made  some  advance;  other  crops  retarded  by  drouth.  Wheat  ripen- 
ing, heads  only  fair.  Some  wheat,  clover  and  barley  cut.  Oats  and 
grass  short.    Tobacco  plants  dying. 

Week  ending  June  24th — Temperature  and  rainfall  about  average. 
Com,  oats,  potatoes,  pasturage  and  gardens  benefited.  Wheat  harvest 
general  in  southern  portion,  some  cut  in  middle  section,  ripening  in 
northern.  Barley,  rye  and  clover  yields  light.  Apples  and  pears 
promising. 

Week  ending  July  1st — Warm,  with  deficient  rainfall.  Wheat  har- 
vest begun  northern  section,  well  advanced  elsewhere.  Hay  cutting 
progressed.  Oats,  pastures,  potatoes  and  tobacco  slightly  improved. 
Corn  made  some  growth. 

Week  ending  July  8th — Temperature  and  rainfall  below  average, 
rather  dry  middle  and  northern  sections.  Conditions  favored  wheat  and 
hay  harvest.  Corn,  oats,  late  potatoes  and  tobacco  southern  section  im- 
proved, retarded  elsewhere.    Pastures  poor.    Water  becoming  scarce. 

Week  ending  July  15 — Rather  dry  with  less  warmth  than  usual. 
Favorable  for  haying  .and  harvesting.  Oats  ripening,  some  cut.  Corn 
in  fair  condition.  All  crops  need  soaking  rain.  Water  scarce.  Pastures 
poor. 

Week  ending  July  22d — Warm,  rainfall  above  average,  except  in 
western  half,  where  drouth  continues.  Some  improvement  eastern  por- 
tion. Conditions  favored  haying,  oat  harvest  and  wheat  threshing. 
More  rain  needed.    Tobacco  suffering.    Apples  ripening. 

Week  ending  July  29th — Temperature  about  average,  rainfall  defi- 
cient. Drouthy  western  portion;  showers  caused  some  improvement  in 
eastern  half.  Wheat  threshing  well  advanced.  Oats  turning  out  better 
than  expected.    Tobacco  variable  condition.    Some  tobacco  topped. 

Week  ending  August  5th — Cool  and  dry.  Crops  retrograding. 
Oats  threshing  fair.  Corn  fair  on  lowlands  and  black  soil  and  is  earing; 
on  clay  soil  poor.  Pastures  about  gone.  Tobacco  not  doing  well.  Tree 
fruits  ripening. 

Week  ending  August  12th — Abnormally  warm,  some  good  rains, 
but  poorly  distributed.  Drouthy  western  portion,  improvement  else- 
where. Tobacco  poor.  Some  fall  plowing  done.  Chinch  bugs  and 
grasshoppers  still  numerous  in  some  localities.  Millet  did  not  do  well. 
Water  and  pasturage  scarce. 

Week  ending  August  19th — Warm  with  deficient  rainfall.  Showers 
early  and  late  in  week  caused  some  improvement.  Tobacco,  pastures, 
potatoes  and  many  gardens  poor.  Corn,  except  on  ridges  and  clay  soil, 
in  good  condition.  Buckwheat  in  bloom  and  filling  well.  Some  millet 
cut.  Early  potatoes  being  dug.  Melons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
pumpkins  promising.    Grapes  ripening. 
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Week  ending  August  26th — Temperature  average — warm  days,  cool 
Tiights,  dry.  Crops  at  standstill  or  retrograding.  Light  frosts  22d  in 
some  places,  no  damage.  Water  very  scarce  in  many  counties.  Fall 
plowing  progressed  slowly.  Apples  dropping  badly.  Some  cider  made. 
Plums  ripening.  A  few  grapes  in  market.  Tobacco  "  firing"  badly. 
•Clover  being  cut  and  threshed  for  seed. 

Week  ending  September  2d — Drouth  broken.  Weather  warm.  All 
vegetation  shows  improvement,  but  rain  too  late  to  materially  benefit 
•crops  in  some  places.  Ground  in  good  condition  for  plowiag.  Water 
.more  plentiful.    Pastures  greening  up. 

Week  ending  September  9th — Average  warmth,  rainfall  excessive 
in  northern  portion,  deficient  elsewhere.  Light  frost  in  some  places  on 
-2d,  no  damage.  Crops  continued  to  improve.  Some  fall  seeding  and 
•corn  cutting  done.  Some  millet  cut.  Pastures  better.  Cider  making 
dn  full  blast.    Com  ripening  rapidly,  some  cut. 

Week  ending  September  16th — Warm  with  rainfall  somewhat  defi- 
cient. A  generally  favorable  week,  except  in  western  half  of  State 
where  rains  were  light.  Late  potatoes  being  dug.  Tobacco  and  corn 
♦cutting  and  fall  seeding  made  fair  progress.  Pasturage  better.  Storm 
on  12th  blew  down  some  corn  and  fruit  from  trees,  and  washed  out  pre- 
pared wheat  ground  in  many  places.  In  western  counties  pastures  are 
still  poor  and  water  scarce. 

Week  ending  September  23d  —  Intensely  warm  in  greater  portion,  a 
few -light  frosts  early  part,  dry  western  and  southern  portions,  but  fair 
rainfall  elsewhere.  Wheat  and  rye  seeding  and  corn  and  tobacco  cutting 
made  excellent  progress.  Hot  sunshine  ripened  late  corn  very  rapidly. 
Crops  made  some  improvement  in  eastern  half  of  State,  at  a  standstill  or 
retrograded  where  rain  was  insuflficient.  Some  wheat  and  rye  up.  A 
little  millet  cut.    Gardens  fair.    Clover  threshing  continued. 

Week  ending  September  30th — Very  warm  fore  part,  cooler  latter 
portion.  Frosts  24th,  28th,  30th,  no  serious  damage.  Showers  23d, 
25th  and  26th,  mostly  light  and  scattered.  Grass  made  but  little,  if  any, 
progress.  Rain  badly  needed  in  western  counties.  Wheat  and  r>'e 
seeding,  clover  seed  threshing,  potato  digging,  corn  and  tobacco  cutting 
made  rapid  progress  toward  completion.  Some  corn  husked  and  cribbed. 
Buckwheat  cutting  begun  in  northern  and  middle  sections.  Water  scarce 
in  some  western  counties.  Apple  picking  general.  Much  cider  and 
apple  butter  being  made. 
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LIST  OF  STATIONS  REPORTING  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION 

DATA,  ETC..  MONTHLY. 


No. 


Station. 


Observer. 


e4a 

ma 

ba 
62r 
61a 
70a 
13r 
49a 
28* 
78* 
6.W 
61* 
72r. 
68* 
39r 
20a 
22* 
79a 
76rt 
34* 
63a 
29* 
35a 
43a 
33a 
21a 
55a 
18* 
29a 
14a 
22a 
65a 
65* 
21* 

9a 
59* 
41a 
26a 
26* 
83a 
30a 
85r 
57* 
66* 
23* 
78a 
75fl 
15a 
62* 
23a 
40a 
40c 
19* 
Ma 
54a 

4* 

8a 


Akron  

Annapolis  

Ashland   

Arcanum  

Athens  

Atwater  

Auborn  .... 

Bangorville  

Basil  

Bellefontaine  . . . 

Bethany   

Benton  Ridge. . . 

Binola  

Bissell   

Berlin  Heights. 

Big  Prairie  

Bladensburg .... 
Bloomiugburg . . 
Bloomington  . . . 
Bowling  Green. 
Bucyrus  .  .  .  . 
Canal  I>over.  . . . 

Canton  

Camp  Denuison 

Cambridge  

Cardington  . .  . 

Carroll  ton  

Cedarville  

Celina  

Cherry  Fork  

Cincinnati   

Circleville  

Clarksville  

Cleveland  

Cleveland  

Clifton  

Coalton  

Colebrook   

Columbus  

Dayton  

Dayton  

Defiance  

Demos  

Dupont  

Ellsworth  

Elyria  

Fayetteville  .... 

Findlay  

Fostona   

Frankfort  

Garrettsville  

Georgetown  

Granville  

Gratiot  

Greenfield   

Green  HUl  

Greenville  

Hackney  

Hanging  Rock  . 


Summit  

Jefferson  

Ashland  

Darke  

Athens   

Portage  

Geauga  

Richland   

F'airfield  .  . .  . 

Logan  

Butler   

Hancock  . .  . . 

Cuyahoga   

Geauga   

Erie  

Wayne  

Knox  

Fayette  

Clinton   

Wood   

Crawford  

Tuscarawas. . . 

Stark   

Hamilton  . . . 

Guernsey  

Morrow  

Carroll  

Green  

Mercer  

Adams   

Hamilton ...  . 
Pickaway .  . . . 

Clinton  

Cuyahoga  .  . . 

Cuyahoga   

Green  

Jackson  

Ashtabula  .... 

Franklin  

Montgomery  . 
Montgomery  . 

Defiance   

Belmont  

Putnam  

Mahoning  . . . 

Lorain  

Brown   

Hancock  

Seneca   

Ross  

Portage  

Brown   

Licking  

Licking  

Highland  

Columbiana  . . 

Darke  

Morgan  ...  . 
Lawrence  .... 


Prof.  H.  V.  Egbert. 
Jas.  W.  Barnes. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Clark. 
W.  H.  Tillman. 
Prof.  Eli  Dunkle. 
R.  Whittlesey. 
L.  L.  Reed. 
S.  M.  Painter. 
W.  D.  Ranch. 
Wm.  Barringer. 
S.  Williamson. 
J.  W.  Powell. 
B.  B.  Hazlitt. 
J.  W.  Scott. 
S.  L.  Hill. 
G.  R.  Aylesworth. 
Clias.  Elliott. 
S.  R.  Morris. 
John  B.  Peele, 

G.  C.  Housekeeper. 
John  R.  Hopley. 
Ed.  S.  Slingluff. 
Prof.  Chas  F.  Stokey. 

H.  H.  Pinkvoss. 
S.  Mehaffev. 

R.  A.  Beattv. 
Prof.  W.  Hi  Rav. 
Saml.  Cresswell. 
Prof.  W.  F.  McDanieL 
T.  S.  Wasson. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
S.  W.  Courtright. 
E.  T.  M.  Williams. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
G.  A.  Hvde. 
Chas.  S.*  Hatfield. 
J.  A.  Sell. 
Leonidas  Reeve. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  L.  Boyer. 
Prof.  Malcolm  Booth. 
J.  Heilshom. 

B.  R.  Ault. 

E.  W.  Dimock. 
A.  C.  Allen. 

C.  W.  Goodspeed. 
J  no.  M.  Campbell. 
Prof.  A.  C.  Redding. 
Robbins  Bros. 

O.  A.  Cory. 

S.  M.  Luther. 

Dr.  Thos.  W.  Gordon. 

Horace  A.  Stokes. 

W.  B.  Longstreth. 

O.  E.  Foulke  A  Son. 

J.  E.  Bentley. 

C.  L.  Katzenberger. 

J.  Conn. 

James  Bull. 
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LIST  OF  STATIONS  REPORTING  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION 
DATA,  ETC,  MONTHLY  — Continued. 


No. 


Station. 


Observer. 


59a 
S6a 
be 

ma 

19a 

62a 

28a 

ma 

42a 
38a 
13^ 
85a 
39^ 
11a 
58a 

2a 
44a 
10a 

4a 
67a 
39a 
12a 
56<^ 
82a 
84a 
31a 

ess 

51a 
34a 
14^ 
S7d 
27a 
56r 
48a 
6bc 
71a 
6aa 
416 
58f 
Sbd 
406 
34r 
36^ 
47a 
6a 
17a 
84^ 
24^ 
45a 
68r 
73a 
48i^ 
72a 
67^ 
70c 
62a 
I9c 
25a 


Harbor   

Hedges  

Hebbardsville  .  . . . 

Hillhouse  

Hillsboro  

Hiram   

Hudson  

Jacksonboro  ... 

Kenton  

Kil  bourne  

Killbuck  

Lancaster  

Leipsic  

Levering  

Logan    

Lordstown   

Marietta  

Marion  

McArthur  

McCounelsville  .  • . 

Medina  

Milfordton  

Milligau   

Millport  

Moulpelier  

Napoleon  

New  Alexandria. . . 

New  Berlin  

New  Bremen  

Newcomerstown  . . 
New  Holland    . .  . . 

New  Moscow   

New  Paris  

New  Waterford .... 
North  Lewisburg.. 
North  Royalton .  . . 

Norwalk  

Oberlin  

O.  S.  University. . . 

Orangeville  

Ottawa   

Pataskala  

Peoli  

Philo   

Plattsburg   

Pomeroy  .   

Portsmouth  

Ridgeville  Corners. 

Ripley  

Richwood  

Rittman  

Rocky  Ridge  

Rosewood  

Sandusky   

Sharon  Center.  . . . 

Shenandoah   

Sidney   

Sinking  Spring  

Springboro  


Ashtabula  .  . 
Paulding  . . . . 
Athens  . .  . . 

Lake   

Highland  . . . 

Portage  

Summit  

Butler   

Hardin  

Delaware  

Holmes  .  . . , 
Fairfieki  . . . . 

Putnam  

Knox   

Hocking  

Trumbull  . . 
Washington 

Marion  

Vinton  ...  . 
Morgan  ...  . 
Medina 

Knox  

Perry  

Columbiana  . 

Williams  

Henry  

Jefferson  

Stark  

Auglaize  

Tuscarawas . . 
Pickaway  . . . 
Coshocton  . . 

Preble  

Columbiana  . 
Champaign . , 
Cuyahoga  .  . 

Huron   

Lorain  

Franklin  

Trumbull  .. 

Putnam  

Licking  

Turcarawas. 
Muskingum  . 

Clark  

Meigs  

Scioto  

Henry  

Brown   

Union 

Wayne  

Ottawa  

Champaign  . 

Erie  

Medina  

Richland  . . . 

Shelby  

Highland  . . . 
Warren  . . . . . 


Rev.  Edward  Seymour. 

Wra.  Twohey. 

J.  E.  Boyles' 

J.  W.  Doncaster. 

J  N.  Hogsett. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Colton. 

Dr.  W.  1.  Chamberlain. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Owsley. 

L.  J,  Demorest. 

B.  F.  Longwell. 
Geo.  W.  Nowells. 
Ransom  L.  Renshaw. 
S.  W.  Roberts. 

J.  C.  Levering. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Dollison. 
W.  S.  Dean. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Shedd. 
E.  H.  Raffensperger. 
M.  B.  Cooley. 

C.  H.  Morris. 
Forest  Clark. 
L.  F.  Burgess. 
S.  B.  Eveland. 

G.  F.  Copeland. 
Simon  Waterston. 
A.  C.  Senter. 

Jos.  A.  Hook. 
C.  Hall. 

Edmund  Grothans. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Beers. 
W.  W  Gooley. 
T.  Sproule. 
W.  P.  Mills. 
Sam.  C.  Scott 

H.  D.  Gowey. 
S.  Edgerton. 
Geo.  Lamkin. 
Prof  F.  F.  Jewett 
Prof  H.  C.  Lord. 
E.  U.  Hvde. 

J.  D.  Huddle. 

J.  W.  Ridenour. 

A.  M.  Tinernian. 

L.  C.  Burkholter. 

O.  N.  Stewart. 

Dr.  D.  N.  Allard. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Cotton. 

W.  T.  Chapman. 

J.  W.  Gardner. 

Henrv  High  bargain. 

J.  B.  Gish. 

Anson  Green. 

Geo.  Dormire. 

U.  S.  Weather  BureatL 

T.  G.  Briggs. 

T  B.  Arnett. 

H.  B.  Blake. 

Dr.  L.  F.  House. 

Geo.  Olipger. 
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UST  OF  STATIONS  RFPORTING  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRECIPITATION 
DATA,  ETC.,  MONTHLY  — Concluded. 


No. 


2\c 
13a 

m 

la 

ma 

11a 
48r 
88a 
18a 
Tib 
74a 
14^ 
h%b 
Sla 
81a 
16a 
2ob 
6«r 
41r 
60r 
60b 
68a 
57a 


Station. 


Countv. 


Spring  Valley.. 

Stoutsville  

Sylvan ia   

Thurman   

Tiffin  

Toledo  

Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana. .   

Van  Wert  

Vanceburg   

Vermillion  

Vickery  

Walnut  

Warren  

Warsaw  

Wauseon  

Waverly   

Waynesville  .... 

Wellington  

Westerville  

Wheeler  

Willoughby  

Wooster  

Youngstown .... 


Obser\'er. 


Green   

Fairfield  . . 

Lucas  

Gallia.  ... 
Seneca  .  . 
Lucas  . .  . . 
Wyandot  . . 
Champaign 
Van  Wert. 

Adams  

Erie  

Sandusky  . 
Pickaway . . 
Trumbull  . 
Coshocton 

Fulton  

Pike  

Warren  .  . 

Lorain  

Franklin  . . 

Lake  

Lake  

Wayne  

Mahoning . 


Job  Holland. 
G.  S  Baker. 
N.  C.  Scott, 

D.  D.  Thomas. 

T.  H.  Sonnedecker. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Wenner. 
Prof.  Jno.  H.  Williams. 
W.  M.  Smith. 
W.  F.  Kenyon. 
W.  H.  Todd. 
J.  W.  Barr. 
J.  Courtright. 
M.  D.  McCorkle. 
Jno.  Foy  Elder. 
Thos.  M'ikesell. 
David  Lorback. 

E.  B.  Michener. 
C.  F.  West. 

Prof.  Jno.  Haywood. 
Ettie  S.  Clark. 
C.  J.  Richardson. 
Ag.  Ex.  Station. 
A.  G.  Frost. 
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Distributixi^  Center. 


Distributor. 


O  4) 

•2  ^ 
8  ^ 


Alliance,  O  

Ashland,  O  

Batavia,  O  

Bellefoutaine,  O  

BowersLon,  O  

Canfield.  O  

Canal  Winchester,  O. 

Cambridge,  O  

Chardon,0  

Chagrin  Falls,  O  

Chillicothe,  O  

Cold  water,  O  

Circleville,  O  

Cincinnati,  O  

Cleveland,  O   

Columbus,  O  

Dayton,  O  

Defiance,  O  

Delaware,  O  

Eaton,  O  

Erie,  Pa  

Findlay,  O   

Fostona,  O  

Garrettsville,  O  . . .  . 

Gaysport,  O  

Galion,  O  

Greenville,  O  

Hector,  O  

Hillsboro,  O  

Ironton,  O  

Jackson,  O   

Kenton,  O  

Lima,  O  

Mt.  Vernon,  O  

Manchester,  O  

Minerva,  O  

Middletown,  O   

Millersburg,  O  

Mansfield,  O   . 

Minster,  O  

Medina,  O  

Marietta,  O   

New  Waterford,  O . . . 
New  Philadolphia,  O. 

Norwalk,  O  

New  Holland,  O  

Orville,  O  

Portsmouth,  O  

Piqua,  O  

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. . 
Pittsburg,  Pa  


Postmaster  

F.  E.  Myers  &  Son  

Allen  T.  Cowan  

Wm.  Barringer  

Postmaster  

J.  K.  Lowne  

M.  C.  Whitehurst  &  Sons. 

Postmaster  

Postmaster   . 

Postmaster  

Postmaster   

Postmaster  

S.  W.  Courtright  

Observer  Weather  Bureau  . 
Observer  Weather  Bureau  . 
Observer  Weather  Bureau  , 

Postmaster  

N.  G.  W^oodward  

Postmaster  

Postmaster  

Observer  Weather  Bureau  . 

Prof.  A.  C.  Redding  

Robbins  Bros  

Postmaster  

J.  M.  Hutcheson  , 

J  W.  Marvin  

J.  C.  Weaver  

E.  C.  Thrall  

T.  A.  Dean  

Emil  Arnold  

Ambrose  Leach  

W.  W.  Snodgrass  

Watson  &  Co  

A.  M.  Stadler  

T.  W.  Connelly  

Bvron  Greenwood  

W.  M.  Sullivan  

Postmaster  

Postmaster  

J.  B.  Goeke  

A.  T.  Root  

A.  D.  Alderman  

S.  C.  Scott  

E.  R.  Parmalee  

Hovt  &  Jackson  

Butterworth  &  Slabach  

Postmaster  

Chas.  C.  Seebohm  &  Co  

Postmaster  

Observer  Weather  Bureau 
Observer  Weather  Bureau  , 


29 
7 

13 

27 
37 
13 
5 
39 
5 
11 
38 
37 
25 
119 
113 
293 
87 
7 

18 
8 
6 
17 
27 
7 
IS 
7 
28 
11 
39 
2f) 
21 
10 
17 
37 
5 
13 
14 
19 
30 
10 
28 
21 
5 
15 
3 
5 
11 
34 
2r> 
57 
6 


A.  R. 
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—  Concluded. 


Distributing  Center. 


Distributor. 


O  9 

•2  ^ 

B  ^ 


Ravenna,  O  

Rittnian,  O  

Radcliff,  O  

Sidney,  O  

Sherodsville,  O  

Springboro,  O  

Sandusky,  O  

Tiffin,  O  

Toronto,  O  

Toledo,  O  

Urbana,  O  

Waverly,  O  

Wellington,  O  

Warren,  O  

Wooster,  O  

Washington  C.  H.,  O 

Wilmington,  O  

Warsaw,  O  

Woodsfield,  O  

Xenia,  O  

Zoar  Station,  O  

Total  


W.  S.  Krake  

H.  S.  Elliott  

Postmaster  

W.  H.  D.  Thompson  

Postmaster  

W.  H.  Siegfried  

Observer  Weather  Bureau 
Prof.  T.  H.  Sonnedecker. . 

C.  H.  Stoll  

Observer  Weather  Bureau 

E.  J.  McGown  

Postmaster  

C.  W.  Arner  

F.  L.  Wilson  

Postmaster  

O.  D.  Smith   

J.  T.  Arnold  

John  Foy  Elder  

Postmaster  

R.  T.  Stewart  

C.  E.  Ehler  


13 
16 
31 
33 
10 

2 
17 
10 

6 
149 
32 
39 
20 
16 

4 
22 

8 
12 
41 

9 
19 


2,022 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  1895,  AT  WAUSEON,  OHIO,  COM- 
PARED WITH  THE  PAST  TWENTY -FIVE  YEARS. 


Station  in  N.  Lat.  41°  36' ;  W.  Lon.  84°  T ;  Axtitudk  Above  Sea  JLevel,  800  FbeT- 

Barometer  —  Mean  for  the  year,  actual  pressure,  29.202  inches;  mean,  reduced 
to  sea  level,  30.059  inches.  Highest  during  the  year,  30.645,  January  8th;  lowest,. 
29.193,  November  26th.  Annual  range,  1.452;  mean  daily  range,  .203  inch;  greatest 
daily  range,  1.050,  November  26th ;  least,  .026,  April  14th. 

Relative  Humidity  —  Mean  for  the  year,  70.6  per  cent.  The  least  was  20.0  per 
cent,  September  19tli. 

Temperature—  48°.2;  normal  for  25  years,  47*'.9.  The  warmest  year  was  50**.8,. 
1894;  the  coldest,  44°.2.  1875,  and  44°.6, 1886. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  (December,  January  and  February)  waa- 
27°  0 ;  normal,  25°. 4.  The  warmest  winter  was  34°.9  in  1889-90;  the  coldest,  17°.2,  in 
1874-75,  and  17° 3,  in  1884-85.  Mean  for  the  spring  (March,  April  and  May),  4r'.2;. 
normal,  45°9.  The  warmest  spring  was  5r.6,  in  1878;  the  coldest,  42°.0,  in  1883,  aud 
42°.2,  in  1885.  Mean  for  the  summer  (June,  July  and  August),  72°.4;  normal,  70° 7. 
The  warmest  summer,  72°  5,  was  in  1872  and  1876;  the  coldest,  67°.3,  in  1883.  Mean 
for  the  autumn  (September,  October  and  November),  was  49°.7,  which  is  just  the 
normal.  Warmest  Autumn,  55°.0,  in  1881;  coldest,  46°  1,  in  1875,  Mean  for  the  five 
months,  November  1st  to  March  31st,  29°.7;  normal,  29°.0.  Mean  for  the  £tc 
months,  May  1st  to  September  30th,  69°.  1 ;  normal,  66°.8. 

Highest  temperature  during  the  year,  100°,  June  8rd;  -mean  of  annual  maxima,. 
97°  3.    Highest  annual  maxinmm,  104°.5,  in  1874;  lowest,  92°.5,  in  1882. 

Lowest  temperature  during  the  year,  — 16^.4,  February  5th  ;  mean  of  annual 
minima, —17°. 5.   Lowest  annual  minimum,  ~32°.4,  in  1884;  highest  —9°.0,  in  1878. 

Annual  range  of  temperature,  116°0;  normal,  114°  8.  Greatest,  127°.7,  in  1884;. 
least,  100°  3,  in  1890.    Total  range,  136°.9. 

Mean  liaily  range  of  temperature,  24°.7 ;  normal,  21°.0.  Greatest  daily  range,. 
4o°.3,  July  5th;  least,  1°8,  November  23rd. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  warmest  day,  84°.8,  September  22nd ;  of  the  coldest 
day,  —5°  3,  January  12th. 

Number  of  thunder  storms  during  the  year,  37 ;  average,  37. 

Precipitation -^ToiaX  for  the  year,  29.06  inches;  normal,  36.86  inches.  The 
greatest  annual  rainfall  was  52.55  inches  in  1892;  the  least,  28.49  inches,  in  1888- 
The  largest  monthly  rainfall  was  6.72,  in  December,  and  the  smallest  was  0.64,  in 
June.  The  total  for  the  winter  months  was  5.21 ;  normal,  8.04;  for  the  spring,  6.23; 
normal,  10.03;  for  the  summer,  4.17;  normal,  10.36;  for  the  autumn,  8.67;  normal, 
8.28.  The  total  for  the  six  months  ( April  1st  to  September  30th),  was  10.20 ;  normal,. 
20.35.    Total  from  June  1st  to  October  31st,  6.54";  normal,  15.46. 

Total  snowfall  for  the  year,  60.4  inches ;  normal,  49.7  inches.  Largest  annual 
snowfall,  78.2,  in  1875;  smallest,  27.7,  in  1888.  The  greatest  depth  of  snowfall  in 
one  winter  was  81.0  inches,  in  1876-77;  the  least,  27.2,  in  1889  -  90.  The  greatest 
depth  in  any  one  month  was  41.7,  in  March  1877. 

W^/W— Prevailing  direction  from,  S.  W. ;  normal,  W.  Of  the  1,095  observa- 
tions during  the  year,  it  was  from  the  N.,  58  times;  N.  E.,  125;  E.,  71 ;  S.  E.,  87;: 
S.,  160;  S.  W.,  195;  W.,  186;  N.  \V.,  172;  calm,  41. 
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Cloudiness — Average  for  the  year,  «49 ;  normal,  68.  Clondieat  month,  January. 
.70;  clearest,  September,  36. 

Number  of  clear  days  in  the  year,  128;  'normal,  99.  Number  of  fair  days,  137; 
normal,  119.  Number  of  cloudy  days,  100;  normal,  147.  Number  of  days  .01  inch 
or  more  of  rain  or  snow  fell,  128;  normal,  154. 

Halos  —  Number  during  the  year,  74  solar  and  20  lunar.  Of  these,  28  were  fol- 
lowed by  rain  or  snow  within  12  "hours ;  10  within  18  hours ;  9  within  24  hours ; 
9  within  36  hours,  and  38  not  within  40  hours. 

Last  hard  frost,  May  22;  averse  date,  May  14th.  First  hard  frost  of  auttunn, 
September  24th ;  average  date,  October  let. 

Wheat  harvest  began  June  26th,  12  days  earlier  than  the  average  date.  Oats, 
liarvest  began  July  18th ;  average  date,  July  29th. 


TH06.  Mamamju,  Observer^ 
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TIME  OF  BLOSSOMING  OF  PLANTS  AT  WAUSEON,  OHIO,  IN  1895. 
THOS.  MIKESELL,  OBSERVER. 


Common  Name. 


Botanical  Name. 


Date. 


Shepherd's  Purse  

Crocus   

Spring  Beauty  

Liverwort  

Pepper  Root   . , 

Pompon  Hyacinth  

Yellow  Dog-tooth  Violet . 
White  Dog-tooth  Violet . . 
Small-flowered  Crowfoot . 

Blood  Root  

Bitter  Cress  

Spring  Cress  

Pepper  Root  

Long-spurred  Violet  

Dandelion  

Blue  Violet  

Corn  Gromwell  

Apricot  

Pansy   

Foot-leaved  Violet  

Larkspur  Violet   

Cream-colored  Violet  . . . . 
Downy  Yellow  Violet  . . . . 

Muhlenberg's  Violet  

Arrow-leaved  Violet  

Wild  Phlox  

Hairy  Phlox  

Moss  Pink  

Dwarf  Iris  

Yellow  Water  Crowfoot . . 

Bleeding  Heart  

Bush  Honeysuckle  

Tulip  

Cranesbill  

Wake  Robin  

Wild  Columbine  

Horse  Radish  

•Quince  

Mandrake  

Flower-de-luce  

Indian  Turnip  

Tree  Peony  

Parrot  Tulip  

Five  Finger  

•German  Iris  

Yellow  Iris  

Wild  Lupine  

Garden  Columbine  

Sweet  Scabious  

Common  Fleabane  

Red  Peony    

White  Mustard  

Sheep  Sorrel  

Rye  

White  Clover  

June  Grass  

Bachelor's  Button . .  . . 

Lemon  Lily  

Red  Clover  

Perennial  Phlox   


Capsella  Bursa^astoris  

Crocus  vernalis  

Claytonia  Virginica  

Hepatica  triloba  

Dentaria  laciniata  

Hyacinthus  

Ery thronium  Americauum  

"  albidum  

Ranunculus  abortivus   . .  ■ 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis  

Cardamine  rhomboidea  var  purpurea. 


Dentaria  heterophylla  . 

Viola  rostrata   

Taraxacum  officinale  . . 

V^iola  palmata  

Ivithospernium  arvense 

Prunus  Armeniaca  

Viola  tricolor  

"  pedata  

"  pedatifida  

"  striata  

"  pubescens  

"  canina  

"  saggittata  

Phlox  divarcata  

"  pilosa  

subulata  

Iris  pumila  

Ranunculus  inultifidus 
Dicentra  spectabilis. . . . 


Tulipa  gesneriana  

Geranium  maculatum   

Trillium  grandiflorum  , 

Aquelegia  Canadensis  

Nasturtium  armoracea  

Cydonia  vulgaris  

Podophyllum  pellatum  

Iris  sambucina  

Arisoenia  triphyllum  

Peonia  moutan^  var.  papaveracea 

Tulipa  

Potentilla  Canadensis  

Iris  Gemianica  

'*  pseudacorus   

Lupinus  perennis  

Aquelegia  vulgaris  

Erigeron  annuus  

"  philadelphicus  

Poeonia  officinalis,  var.  rubra  

Brassica  alba  

Runiex  acetosella  

Secale  cereale  

Trifolium  repens  

Poa  prate n sis  

Centaurea  cyanus  

Lilium  bulbiferum  

Trifolium  pratense  

Phlox  paniculata  
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TIME  OF  BLOSSOMING  OF  PLANTS  AT  WAUSEON,  OHIO,  IN  1895. 

Continued. 


Common  Name. 


Botanical  Name. 


Date. 


Alsike  Clover  

White  Peony  

Black  Mustard  

Daisy  Fleabane  

Hop  Clover  

Orchard  Crass  

Pink  Peony  

Coreopsis  

Sweet  William  

Clammy  Locust  

Solomon's  Seal  

False  Solomon's  Seal 

Yarrow   

Yellow  Wood  Sorrel 
Wild  Morning  Glory 

May  Weed  

Perennial  Pea  

Parsnip  

Foppy   

Dwarf  Larkspur  

Green  Dragon   

Ohio  Blue  Grass  

Tall  Larkspur  

Ground  Cherry  

Day  Lily  

Butterfly  Weed 

Sweet  Clover  

Hollyhock  

Purslane  

Basswood   

Mullein   

Portulaca  

Petunia  

Carnation  

Red  Top   

Perennial  Larkspur  . 

Catnip  

Common  Milkweed  . 

Hibiscus  

Plantain   

Common  Thistle  

Prickly  Lettuce  

Swamp  Milkweed. . . 

Butter  and  Eggs  

Blue  Vervain  

White  Vervain  

Morning  Glory  

Teasel  

Common  Healall  

Tiger  Lily  

Cone-flower  

High  Skullcap  

Verbena   

Spearmint   

Wild  Lettuce  

Button  Bush  

Iron  weed   

Tick  Trefoil  

Burdock  

Aster  —  Schiller  


Trifolium  hybridum  

Poeonia  albiflora,  var.  Whitleji  

Brassica  nigra  

Erigeron  strigiosus  

Trifolium  agrarium  

Dactylus  glomerata  

Poeonia  officinalis,  var.  Humei  

Coreopsis  lanceolata   

Diantbus  barbatus  

Robiuia  viscosa  

Polygonatuni  giganteum  

SiniiTacina  racemosa   

Achillea  millefolium  , 

Oxalis  corniculati  

Convolvulus  sepium,  var.  Americanus . . 

Anthemis  cotula  

Lathyrus  latifolius  

Fasti naca  sativa  

Papaver  somniferum  

Delphinium  ajacis  

Arisaema  Dracontium  

Poa  compressa    

Delphinium  elatior  flore-pleno  

Physalis  Virginiana  

Hemerocallis  fulva  

Asclepias  tuberosa  

Melilotus  alba  

Altliea  rosea   

Portulaca  oleracea  

Tilia  Americana  

Verbascum  Thapsus   

Portulaca  gran di flora  

Petunia  hybrida  

Dianthus  caryophylus  

Agrostis  alba,  var.  vulgaris  

Delphinium  formosum  

Nepeta  cataria   . . 

Asclepias  cornuti  

Hibiscus  Africanus  

Plantago  major  

Cnicus  lanceolatus  

Lactuca  scariola  

Asclepias  incarnata  

Linaria  vulgaris   

Verbena  hastata  

"  urticsefolia   

Convolvulus  major  

Dipsacus  Syl vestris  

Brunella  vulgaris  

Lilium  tigrinum    

Rudbekia  hirta  

Scutellaria  canescens  

Verbena  hybrida  

Mentha  viridis  

Lactuca  Canadensis  

Cephalanthus  occidentalis  

Vernonia  noveboracensis  

Desniodiuni  canescens  

Arctium  lappa  

Aster  cliinensis  
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TIME  OP  KOSSOMING-  OF  PLANTS  AT  WAC3BOW,  OiHO,  IN  IftW. 

Concluded. 


Common  Name. 


Botanical  Name. 


Date. 


Tansy  

Swamp  Thistle  

Jimson  

Boneset   

Gladiolus  

Common  Smertweed 

Rgweed  

Common  Ragweed. . 

Wild  Sunflower  

Great  Ragweed  

Cockle  Burr  

Tsckseed  Sunflower. 

Pireweed   

Sj^anish  Needles  

^amp  Beggandcks 


Tanacetum  vnlgare  

Cnicus  mntieus  

Datura  tatnle  

Bnpaixirium  perfoliatnm  

(Gladiolus  gandlivensis  hybrida 

Pt>lygoniim  Hydropiper  

Chenopodi  am*  album  

Ambrosia*  artemisisfolia  

HeliaathuB  doronicoides  

Ambrosier  trifida ...   

Xanthium  Canadense  

Goreop6i»  trichosperma  

Ei^fititss  Merocmlitt  

Bidens  bipinnata  

"  connota  


July  31 
AngnBt5 
**  6 
» 
9 

«  11 
"  14 
"  16 
"  1"9 

"  ir; 
"  IS 
"  10* 
"  22 
2* 
2» 
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Greening  

Roxbury  Russett . . . 

Yellow  Bellflower. . . 
Primate  

Talman  Sweet  

Wild  Crab  

Hyslop  Crab  
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Wild  Red  

Wild  Goose  

Early  Sweet  

Early  Richmond  . . . 

Wild  Black  
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CONSXIXUXION 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  HORTICULURAL  SOCIETY. 


1st.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

2d.  Its  object  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  relative  to  fruits 
and  other  horticultural  products,  and  to  promote  the  taste  for  horticulture  and  rural 
embellishments  among  the  people. 

3d.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
who  shall,  in  addition  to  their  official  duties,  constitute  a  board,  empowered  to  fill 
all  official  vacancies  that  may  occur  during  the  year  by  death  or  resignation.  They 
shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  and  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are 
elected;  but  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  until  the  first 
day  of  August  following  his  election. 

4th.  The  President  shall  preside,  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
m  his  al)sence  the  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  same  duties. 

5th.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  doings  of  the  Society,  perform  all  corre- 
spondence, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  President,  collate  and  prepare  the  annual 
report,  and  other  matters  for  the  public  press. 

6th.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society,  and  pay  out 
the  same  only  on  an  order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by  the  President. 

7th.  The  membership  fee  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year,  and  any  person  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Society  by  forwarding  the  fee  to  the  Secretary  or  Treas- 
urer. Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  annual  report,  when  printed, 
and  any  other  documents  that  may  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

8th.  There  shall  be  an  Ad  Interim  Committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society  and  ten  other  members,  residents  of  different  sections  of  the  state,  to  be 
elected  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  and  take  notes  of  new  and  rare 
fruits,  the  fruit  crops,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  Society  during  the  season, 
in  their  several  sections  of  the  state,  and  report  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society.  This  committee  shall  also  hold  meetings  a*t  such  times  and  places  as 
the  President  and  Secretary  may  direct,  for  the  inspection  of  fruits  and  fruit  crops, 
attending  horticultural  exhibitions,  etc.,  a  report  of  the  observations  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  published  annually  with  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

9th.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  open  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  of  each  year  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  a  vote  of  the 
Society,  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  together -with  the  order  of  exercises,  to  be 
sent  in  due  time  to  each  member,  by  the  Secretary.  At  this  meeting,  the  President 
will  be  expected  to  deliver  an  address,  and  the  reports  of  the  Ad  Interim  Commit- 
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tee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  be  read  and  the  usual  business  transacted,  besides 
discussion  on  fruits  and  other  topics. 

h)th.  This  constitution  may  be  amended,  and  by-laws  may  be  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting. 

RESOIvUTlONS. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting, 

December,  ISS'I: 

Rrsolnd,  That  the  dues  from  each  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year,  payable  annually  in  advance.  Should  any 
njember  become  one  year  in  arrears  for  dues,  he  shall  be  notified  of  that  fact  by  the 
Secretary,  when,  if  he  docs  not  pay  to  the  proper  officer  such  dues  within  six 
months  after  such  notice,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  members  of 
the  Society. 

That  the  Secretary  shall  provide  himself  with  two  books,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Society,  in  one  of  which  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  names  of  the  members, 
and  in  which  he  shall  charge  up  to  each  member  his  annual  dues.  The  other  shall 
be  a  receipt  book  so  arranged  that  the  receipts  therein  shall  show  the  time  to  which 
each  member  has  paid  his  dues. 

Resolution  adopted  at  annual  meeting,  December,  1888. 

HeHftivfd^  That  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee, 
it  shall  be  their  special  duty  to  solicit  members  for  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Amendment  adopted  at  annual  meeting,  December,  1892. 

Amendment  to  Constitution: 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary and  three  other  members  of  the  Society,  to  be  selected  at  each  annual  meeting, 
which  committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Amendment  to  Constitution  adopted  at  annual  meeting,  December,  1894: 

Section  9  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  changed  by  striking  out  the  word  "sec- 
ond*' and  substituting  the  word  "first." 
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STATE  FAIR  MEETING. 


In  place  of  the  usual  State  Fair  Meeting,  the  Society  held  a  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  at  Wells  Post 
Hall,  Columbus,  Sept.  5,  7:30  P.  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Cushman  of  the  State  Society. 

Professor  William  R.  Lazenby  was  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  deaths  of  G.  F.  Newton  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Aldrich  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  samples  of  fruit  brought  in  by  members  and  others. 

This  motion  received  a  second,  and  L.  B.  Pierce,  Isaac  Freeman  and 
Nathan  Moore  were  appointed  by  the  chair  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Farnsworth  spoke  regarding  the  first  winter  meeting  of 
the  State  Society  and  said  he  would  like  to  have  suggestions  as  to  what 
topics  should  be  discussed  there.  Several  names  were  suggested  as 
speakers  whom  the  members  desired  to  hear  on  different  topics.  Among 
those  mentioned  were  Professor  Bailey,  Professor  Garfield,  the  Pomol- 
ogist  at  Washington,  and  some  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  said  that  since  their  special  speakers  for  a  few  years 
had  spoken  mostly  on  large  fruits,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  procure 
some  one  to  discuss  small  fruits  at  the  next  meeting. 

Professor  Lazenby  took  the  chair  while  President  Cushman  read 
his  paper  entitled  "Fifty  Years  Progress  in  Horticulture." 

President  Cushman  again  took  the  chair,  and  after  a  short  discus- 
sion of  the  paper  just  read,  N.  Ohmer  of  Dayton  read  a  paper  on  "The 
History,  Progress  and  Mission  of  County  Horticultural  Societies." 

Dr.  Aldrich  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Our  Newer  Fruits  Com- 
pared with  the  Old." 

"The  early  Days  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Col.  G.  S.  Innis. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lazenby  read  the  last  paper  of  the  evening.  This 
paper  was  entitled  "The  Horticulture  of  the  Future." 

Mr.  Gault  then  informed  the  State  Society  that  he  would  pay  all  ex- 
penses if  it  would  send  one  of  its  members  to  his  farm  to  investigate 
and  pronounce  upon  his  new  Gault's  Improved  Raspberry. 

He  was  informed  that  the  Society  had  adopted  the  plan  of  sending 
a  member  of  the  Ad  interim  Committee  upon  such  missions.   The  Secre- 
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tary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  member  of  the  above  committee  Hving 
nearest  to  Mr.  Gault,  and  ask  said  member  to  visit  the  place  where  the 
raspberry  originated,  and  write  a  report  upon  said  fruit,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Society  at  a  future  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  New  Fruits  then  presented  the  following  report: 


We  beg  leave,  as  a  committee,  to  give  our  opinion  regarding  the  samples  of 
fruit  presented  for  examination. 


We  find,  by  the  samples  here,  that  the  Poole's  Pride  is  bcctcr  than  Miner.  The 
Torest  Rose  is  very  good.  The  Prairie  Flower  is  not  equal  to  the  Poole's  Pride. 
Some  other  samples  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  encourage  their  cultivation.  The 
Murdy,  presented  by  the  Albaugh  Nursery  Company,  is  very  fine  in  appearance, 
large,  red  and  of  good  quality. 


We  find  the  Ansault  very  nearly  like  the  Louis  Bonne  De  Jersey  in  quality. 
The  Raymould.  fair,  but  neither  of  them  of  sufficient  size  or  quality  to  be  recom- 
mended for  cultivation. 


Your  committee  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  Campbell's  Early  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  quality  we  have  ever  tasted.  It  gives  every  promise  of  being  a  good 
shipper.  The  bunches  are  of  good  size  and  very  attractive  in  appearance. 


The  plate  of  apples  presented  by  Mathias  King  are  of  fine  quality  and  fair 
size.  Their  appearance  is  similar  to  Prolific  Beauty.  The  apples  presented  by 
Aaron  Riley  of  Muskingum  County  are  very  large  and  have  a  fine  appearance.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  of  a  local  variety  not  disseminated. 


A  sample  of  tips  of  the  Gault's  Improved  Raspberry,  full  of  fruit,  has  been 
presented.  These  are  of  the  everbearing  type  and,  to  the  committee,  seem  to  have 
sufficient  promise  to  recommend  their  further  test. 

PEACHES. 

Mr.  Daniel  Duer  of  Millersburg,  Holmes  County,  presents  a  large,  white, 
seedling  cling,  which  in  quality  is  not  good  enough  to  be  recommended  for  culti- 
vation. Respectfully  submitted. 


This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Society  and  ordered  printed. 
The  meeting  was  then  declared  adjourned,  and,  after  a  short  inter- 
■  val  spent  in  a  social  way,  each  one  took  his  departure  feeling  that  the 
evening  had  been  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  FRUITS. 


PLUMS. 


PEARS. 


GRAPES. 


appi.es. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Isaac  Freeman, 
Nathan  Moore, 
L.  B.  Pierce. 
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FIFTY  YBARS  PROGRESS  IN  HORTICULTURE. 


By  E.  H.  Cushman. 


At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  we  might  say  that  all  we  have  of  Horti- 
culture to-day  has  developed  within  the  last  half  century,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  in  the  year  1845,  the  beginning  of  the  period  we  have  under  con-sideration,  we 
iind  a  class  of  men  interested  in  the  garden  who  were  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
tlien,  just  indicating  the  great  promises  which  fifty  years  have  fulfilled. 

It  wm  then  that  A.  }.  Downing  first  gave  to  the  world  that  standard  horticul- 
tural work  which  is  our  best  authority  to-day,  FruiU  und  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  He 
was  aiso  publish  ia^;  at  that  time  at  Albany  the  Uorticulturiat,  this  with  the  MQf/ft^ine 
-of  tioriwiilUue^  ptihlislfeed  by  that  old  pioneer,  C  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  and  the 
Ohio  CuHii^uim\  by  M.  &.  fiateham  at  Cohimbus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  pub- 
Jicaliioii&  formed  the  Hortixrukural  press  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Other  gentlemen  active  amd  pTomnent  in  the  work  «d  that  tifne  were  lAarBfaall 
P.  Wilder,  P.  Barry,  Ives,  Manning,  Cliarles  Dowmng,  Wm.  R.  Prince  and  the 
ftreens. 

Our  own  state  had  its  Longworth,  Kirtland,  F.  R.  Elliott,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Dr. 
Wander,  M.  E.  Batehan,  G.  W.  Campbdi,  J.  Bnrr,  and  many  others  worthy  of 
nieiition  in  tliis  connection.  These  men  were  afl  aotivte  in  oom^ridB^  notes, 
VKthods,  varieties,  etc.,  experiaieirtaai^,  crossing  and  hybridizing.  Many  of  then 
were  gentlemen  of  noeans  who-  spared  no  esqpense  in  carrying  out  tiheir  experiments 
»d  in  procncmg  iww,  rare  and  choice  varieties  of  iruits  and  flowers.  Tliesc  gentle- 
men having  a  common  interest  in  flant  life  were  nalatraiUy  dravm  together,  and 
they  found  that  by  interchange  of  thought  there  was  much  benefit  derived;  as 
a  rcsvh  we  fiod  when  we  take  up  this  snbject  that  the  city  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
one  on  Lake  Erie  both  had  active  Horticultural  Societies,  awd  it  nattiraUy  followed 
that  eschihitions  made  up  of  the  test  products  oi  their  gardens  were  a  drawing 
feature  in  their  organisations  and  help«d  to  create  a  lore  and  desire  to  possess  and 
develop  the  best  that  covid  be  produced. 

This  event  which  we  celebrate  to-day  was  made  possible  by  the  issniikg  on 
April  1st,  1845,  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  on  April  10th.  At  the  meeting  of  April 
10th  it  was  resolved  to  organize,  and  on  May  12lh,  1845,  the  Cotusibns  Horticultural 
Society  was  laifnched  with  a  {uM  set  of  officers.  Bela  Latham  being  chosen  Presi- 
dent, spnd  J.  W.  Andrews,  Treasorer;  Joseph  SnlUvant,  Recording-Secretary;  M. 
B.  Bateham,  Correspooding  Secretary.  Early  in  its  history  the  Coinmbus  society 
held  very  successful  exhibitions.  Other  local  societies  were  organized  about  this 
time,  the  tracing  of  which  it  is  not  possible  kxr  me  to  do. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  were  hot  four  stnle  HorticukuraS  Societies 
in  existence  in  1845,  Massachusetts.  Maine.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  At  this 
time  there  were  no  national  organiialions. 

Several  national  fruit  conventions  were  held  in  prominent  cities  of  the  East 
prior  to  13.%.  At  a  frnit  growers*  congress  heW  at  PhiCadel^ia,  in  that  year  the 
Amertcan  Pbwrologica!  Society  was  organieed  on  the  l^h  of  September. 

On  the  31st  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  Ohio  Pomologica!  Society  was  or- 
ganized at  Columbus.  Membership  enrolled  at  that  meeting  thirty-seven  wiA  over 
half  of  them  from  Cincinnati. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  trace  step  by  step  the  development  of  the  different 
fruits.  I  can  only  give  points  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  Tarions 
sources.   The  strawberry  being  the  first  frtiit  of  the  season  and  perhaps  used  in 
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larger  quantities  in  its  fresh  state  than  any  other  berry  fruit,  should  receive  our  first 
attention.  It  has  reached  a  greater  degree  of  development  in  a  half  century  than  any 
other  fruit,  of  the  250  varieties  of  berries  classified  and  described  by  Downing  in  his 
first  edition,  only  four  of  them  are  within  my  memory  and  experience,  viz. :  Hovey. 
Wilson,  Jucunda  and  Triumph  De  Gand  has  been  dropped  from  the  catalogues 
and  cultivation.  Only  a  few  grow  the  Jucunda  and  Wilson.  How  much  better  our 
Bubachs,  Marshalls,  Greenvilles  and  all  the  favorites  of  to-day  are  over  those  of 
fifty  years  ago,  I  am  not  able  to  state.  That  there  is  much  progress  being  made 
will  go  undisputed.  The  Jucunda,  where  it  could  be  successfully  grown  was  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  especially  was  this  true  in  points  of  size  and  beauty.  Wil- 
son's Albany  for  many  years  held  first  place  as  a  market  variety.  The  advent  of  the 
Sharpless  and  Cumberland  Triumph  marked  a  new  era  in  the  growing  of  large 
strawberries  for  market,  closely  following  them  we  have  an  array  of  varieties  the  like 
of  which  the  horticulturist  of  fifty  years  ago  never  dreamed. 

Methods  of  cultivation  are  not  changed  much  as  far  as  the  growing  for  the 
general  market  is  concerned.  Knox  of  Pittsburg  grew  potted  plants  for  sale  in  tHe 
early  sixties  and  the  practice  is  continued  where  summer  planting  is  done. 

The  rooting  of  runner  tips  in  pots  and  frames  protected  from  the  hot  sun  is 
probably  the  most  recent  development  in  the  strawberry  plant  trade. 

I  give  the  following  clipping  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator  of  August  1st,  1845, 
showing  how  the  crop  was  marketed  and  prices  obtained  in  Cincinnati  the  previous 
June: 

**I  examined  the  strawberry  stands  at  Lower  Market  street,  last  Saturday, 
and  found  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases,  averaging  thirty-five  boxes  of  one  quart 
each  to  the  case,  being  a  total  of  four  thousand  and  sixty  quarts.  The  quantity 
offered  at  Canal  Market  and  at  various  stands  through  the  city,  would  easily  in- 
crease the  aggregate  to  five  thousand  quarts.  These  are  sold  at  present  from  five 
to  six  cents  per  quart,  according  to  quality,  the  price  of  the  article  averaging  three 
cents  throughout  their  entire  period  of  sale. 

**A  four-horse  wagon  drove  up  on  Friday  last  to  Fifth  street  Market  with 
two  tons  of  atratrbeiTics! 

"Most  of  this  delicious  fruit  is  cultivated  in  adjacent  Kentucky,  where  patches 
of  five  to  ten  acres  are  frequent.  Two  of  the  strawberry  gardens  are  eighteen  and 
twenty  acres  and  one  of  them  reaches  to  thirty  acres  in  extent,  there  being  at  least 
140  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  article!'* 

Strawberries  in  Cincinnati  markets  for  the  season  of  1847. 

''Strawberries  in  the  Cincinnati  Markets, — The  quantity  of  strawberries  sold 
daily  in  the  markets  of  the  Queen  City  exceeds  all  precedent.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  the  Horticultural  Society  has  ascertained  the  quantity 
brought  to  market  each  day.  and  will  make  a  report  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The 
three  best  days  are  put  down  at  489,  514,  411  bushels." 

The  following  description  of  the  largest  strawberry  of  the  day  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Taken  from  Ohio  Cultivator  for  1847: 


"As  was  stated  in  our  last,  the  'Ohio  Mammoth;  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
ttrawberry  known  in  the  average  size  of  the  berries,  although  occasional  specimens  of 
Hovey's  Seedling  have  been  known  to  equal  it.  On  strong  clayey,  rich  soil,  with 
plenty  of  space,  very  many  of  the  berries  will  measure  four  inches  or  over  in  circum- 
ference— some  have  measured  4J  to  4i  inches.  The  color  of  the  fruit  is  a  pale  red — 
hence  it  is  not  as  handsome  as  some  others:  form  conical,  and  slightly  grooved  or 
angular,  as  shown  by  the  shading  in  the  engraving;  flavor  sweet  and  good.  The 
plants  arc  of  vigorous  growth,  quite  hardy,  and  very  productive  for  so  large  berries. 


BURR'S  OHIO  MAMMOTH  STRAWBERRY. 
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The  blossoms  being  staminate  (perfect)  this  variety  bears  well  when  planted  alone, 
and  is  valuable  for  growing  along  side  of  pistillate  kinds  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness." 

The  following  advertisement  taken  from  the  Cultivator  will  show  what  the 
prices  for  trawberry  plants  were  at  that  time,  not  so  very  different  from  those 
of  torday: 


Plants  of  the  following  choice  varieties  can  now  be  furnished  at  the  prices 
annexed: 

Large  Early  Scarlet,  Burr's  (old)  Seedling,  Hovey's  Seedling  and  Hudson,  50 
cents  per  dozen,  ^2  per  hundred. 

Swainstone's  Seedling,  Columbus,  Rival.  Hudson  and  Profusion,  75  cents  per 
dozen,  $3  per  hundred. 

Scioto,  Scarlet  Melting,  New  Pine  and  Ohio  Mammoth,  $1  per  dozen.  $5  per 
hundred. 

Late  Prolific,  $8  per  dozen. 

The  following  varieties  of  some  note  have  been  received,  and  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  not  sufficiently  proven  lo  test  their  merits: 

Eberlin's  Seedling,  Taylor's  Seedling,  Jenny's  Seedling,  Willey.  Neck'd  Pine, 
Boston  Pine,  Black  Prince  and  some  others. 

The  following  eight  kinds  have  been  cultivated  and  rejected  by  me.  as  of 
little  value  compared  with  the  first  13  varieties : 

Bayne's  Extra  Early,  Methven,  Ross  Phoenix,  Bishop's  Orange.  Downton, 
Myatt's  Eliza,  Stoddard's  Red  and  White  Alpine. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  six  of  my  new  varieties  before  all  others  that 
have  been  tried  and  proved  here,  for  size,  quality,  great  productiveness,  vigorous 
and  hardy  character,  they  excel  all  others.  JOHN  BURR. 

Columbus.  July  15.  1848. 

The  raspberry  succeeding  the  strawberry  as  it  naturally  does,  we  give  it  a 
passing  notice.  Downing  mentions  eighty-seven  varieties,  this  covers  all  the  reds, 
yellows  and  blacks.  Among  them  I  find  the  Doolittle,  black,  a  variety  that  was  in 
general  cultivation  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  as  good  as  any  ever  introduced,  as 
1  remember  it.  It  succeeded  on  all  soils,  was  prolific  and  sweet.  The  Gregg,  for 
black  where  it  succeeds  is  an  improvement,  this,  and  the  Cuthbert.  for  red  marked  a 
period  in  raspberry  culture  which  das  a  decided  advance  over  anything  previously 
obtained. 

The  blackberry  in  early  days  was  not  under  as  general  cultivation  as  to-day, 
and  there  being  plenty  of  wild  berries  less  attention  was  given  them.  .As  the  country 
is  cleared  up  and  towns  and  cities  grow,  the  cultivated  varieties  come  into  demand. 
We  find  that  there  are  some  twenty-five  varieties  named  in  the  year  184o.  two  of 
which  for  years  were  the  standards  for  productiveness  and  quality,  the  Lawton 
and  Kittatiny.  both  of  these  varieties  were  wildlings  taken  from  the  roadside 
and  mountain,  and  developed  under  cultivation,  neither  could  stand  extreme  cold 
and  both  had  nearly  succumbed  to  the  rust.  The  Snyder,  a  later  introduction, 
owing  to  its  extreme  hardiness  and  productiveness,  has  the  lead  as  a  market 
variety. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  varieties  of  berries  that  are  claiming?  first  rank 
with  a  short  description.  I  would  only  be  repeating  what  you  already  can  find  in  any 
nurseryman's  catalogue. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  tree  fruits.  The  advancement  to-day  over  fifty  years 
ago  is  more  in  extent  of  planting  and  marketint?  than  in  varieties.  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  plums  which  are  of  value  to-day,  were  in  existence  and 
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bcia^  tried  in  1845.  The  horticulUirisis  of  that  day  were  tasting,  identifying,  and 
classifying  varieties  then  as  now.  This  work  must  ever  go  on,  hence  the  value 
of  our  horticultural  organizations  and  exhibitions. 

I  ana  not  going  to  say  that  the  development  oi  varieties  in  apples,  pears  and 
plmns  are  greatly  in  advance  of  the  varietiea  cultivated  by  Wilder,  Kirtland,  Hovey^ 
Hoadly  and  others. 

True,  we  have  selected  some  of  the  best  and  discarded  many  inferior  ones. 
Have  had  some  new  varieties  forced  upon  us  by  enterprising  nurserymen,  which 
have  brought  large  prohts  to  a  few,  and  wry  iacvs  to  the  many  who  faaTe  tried 
to  eat  them.  Now  we  are  entering  a  new  cycle  of  variety  production  which  1  iMipe 
will  be  an  improvement  in  quality.  We  have  enoogfi  of  quaatity  to-day.  What  we 
should  aim  to  do  is  to  develop  varieties  which  will  he  so  delieioiis  wlien  eaten  that 
the  ctynstmier  cannot  get  enongH  of  fruit.  We  will  not  then  need  to  fear  a  glut 
in  the  markets:  quality  to  back  up  its  productiveness  and  Aipping  qnalaties 
shonkl  receive  the  commendation  of  atl  nrtdtigcnt  horticufcn lists  and  tlteir  or- 
ganizations. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  grape,  a  fruit  once  so  tmrt  and  a  laxary,  now  so  com- 
mon that  for  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  a  basket  can  be  purchased  in  any  market 

town  in  our  state. 

Indeed  it  can  be  said  of  this  and  all  fruits,  fifty  years  a^o  they  vrere  hcinries, 
to-day  they  are  necessities,  and  commercial  horttcohure  and  its  dev^dopaMots  Inm- 
made  them  so. 

When  Mr.  Longworth  and  his  Gernnn  vintners  were  carrying  on  the  culture 
of  the  grape  on  grovmd  kmg  since  occupied  by  the  Cky  of  Cincinnati,  they  little 
dreamed  that  their  primitive  operatkms  vfouid  be  eclipsed  by  the  woaderfnt  de^ 
velopmewt  of  the  industry  along  the  shore  of  Lak«  Eric.  And  again  we  can  say 
that  the  development  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  recent  introdnction  of  new  ani 
valuable  varieties. 

What  were  the  varieties  of  merit  in  those  days?  The  Catawba  asid  Isabella, 
and  they  grew  fine  ones,  the  records  give  accounts  of  IJ  tb  bunches  being  of 
frequetYt  occnrrence.  I  doitbt  if  it  is  possible  to  find  a  btinch  of  any  variety  on 
the  exhibition  tables  of  our  fair  to-day  which  will  reach  that  weight,  and  if  not  tlicre 
where  are  they  to  be  fonnd?  In  the  early  part  of  the  half  century  came  those  two 
\'arieties  of  grapes  the  Concord  and  Delaware  which  hare  done  more  to  make 
commercial  horticuhnre  than  any  varieties  introduced  before  or  since,  the  Niagara 
and  other  standard  kinds  notwithstanding. 

Just  how  or  why  the  Concord  grape  has  attained  the  position  it  has  is  otte  of 
those  occurrences  in  human  affairs  that  is  unaccountable.  Certain  it  is.  it  holds  a 
place  among  grapes  not  equaled  by  any  other  variety  of  fmit  in  its  class. 

Planters  have  watched  eagerly  for  something  better  to  take  the  place  of  the 
varieties  named  above,  and  in  each  new  candidate  have  been  disappointed  until  now 
they  look  at  new  introductions  with  a  distrust  and  even  ridicule. 

I  have  faith  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  on  them,  I  hope  that  such  im- 
proved varieties  are  in  sight,  but  fifty  years  more  perhaps  may  be  necessary  to 
effectually  demonstrate  their  desirability. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  say  what  about  the  peach?  Ah  well!  Fifty  years  ago 
they  grew  something  in  that  line  that  we  seldom  see  in  Ohio  to-day.  Don't  you  re- 
member those  peaches  our  fathers  tell  about,  trees  forty  feet  high  (more  or  less) 
with  peaches  twice  the  size  of  your  fist,  and  so  plentiful  that  they  were  not  worth 
marketing. 

If  we  could  search  the  records  of  the  Columbus  Society  we  would  find  where 
in  September  1847.  were  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Vandemark  Seedling  (from 
seed  of  the  Lemon  Cling),  a  remarkably  handsome  fruit,  deep  yellow  flesh,  fine  red 
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outside,  measured  over  a  foot  in  circumference!  One  weighed  fourteen  ounces,  and 
four  together  weighed  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces.  Several  very  fine 
seedlings  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sites,  also  by  Mr.  Burr,  and  by  Mr.  Lazell. 

In  1843  Wm.  Van  Home  showed  peaches  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and 
thirty-six  filled  a  half  bushel  basket.  Peaches  sold  at  that  time  for  $1  to  $1.50 
per  bushel  in  Cincinnati  markets. 

To  show  the  kind  of  stories  in  circulation  as  to  the  profits  in  fruit  growing  I 
will  read  the  following  taken  from  the  Horiiculiurist  of  1848: 

PROFITS  OP  FRUIT  CUI«TURB. 
F'rom  th€  Horticulturist. 

Having  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  Horticulturist^  an  account  of  a  cherry 
tree  that  produced  ten  dollars  worth  of  fruit  in  one  season,  permit  to  give  a 
chapter  of  facts  on  fruits,  most  of  which  are  within  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  E.  Cable,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  an  orchard  of  a  hundred  cherry  trees,, 
now  22  years  old.  In  the  year  1845,  his  crop  sold  for  upwards  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  C.  manages  his  orchard  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  Union,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  The  trees  are  planted  out  twenty-five  feet  apart,  the 
ground  kept  properly  enriched  and  cultivated,  but  no  crop  is  put  in. 

Ellsha  Swain,  of  Darby,  near  Philadelphia,  has  the  remains  of  a  cherry 
orchard,  numbering  seventy  trees,  mostly  of  the  May  duke  variety.  In  the  height 
of  the  season,  his  sales  amount  to  upward  of  eighty  dollars  per  day.  Mr.  S.  ta 
insure  a  good  crop  every  season,  digs  in  a  horse-cart  load  of  manure  to  each  tree 
in  autumn. 

Hill  Pennell,  of  Darby,  has  twenty  apple  trees,  of  the  Early  Redstreak  and 
Early  Queen  varieties,  that  stand  on  half  an  acre  of  ground.  In  1846  these  trees 
produced  three  hundred  bushels  of  fruit  that  sold  in  Philadelphia  market  for  75  cents, 
per  busheU  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  crop. 

Mr.  Pennell  has  a  grape  vine  of  the  Raccoon  (Fox  grape)  variety,  that  covers, 
the  tops  of  fourteen  apple  trees.  It  has  never  been  pruned,  but  produces  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  grapes  yearly,  that  sell  for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  apple  trees 
produce  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  under  the  trees  is  produced  a  crop  of  grass; 
thus  making  three  crops  from  one  lot  of  ground. 

James  Laws,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Washington  plum  tree  that  produces 
six  bushels  of  fruit  yearly,  that  would  sell  in  market  for  ten  dollars  per  bushel. 
Five  of  the  above  plums  weigh  a  pound. 

Mr.  Laws  has  a  fine  vineyard  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes,  near  Chester, 
sixteen  miles  below  Philadelphia,  three-eights  of  an  acre  of  which  came  into  bear- 
ing in  1845.  The  sales  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars  at  eight  cents  per  pound,, 
or  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  acre  from  vines  only  four  years  old. 

Brinton  Darlington,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has  a  Catawba  grape  vine  that  pro- 
duces ten  bushels  of  grapes  yearly.  This  crop  is  worth  forty  dollars  market 
price. 

Jacob  Steinmentz,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Blue  Gage  plum  tree  that  produces 
ten  bushels  of  fruit  in  a  season,  worth  in  market,  thirty  dollars. 

My  friend,  Elwood  Harvey,  Chaddsford,  Pa.,  the  present  season,  gathered 
thirteen  quarts  of  gooseberries  from  one  plant. 

A  gardner  near  Philadelphia  has  two  rows  of  gooseberry  plants,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long.  One  afternoon  he  gathered  with  his  own  hands,  six  bushels  of 
fruit,  and  the  next  morning  sold  them  in  Philadelphia  market  for  twenty-four 
dollars. 

A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia  having  two  apricot  trees,  that  produced  more 
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fruit  than  his  family  could  consume,  concluded  to  send  the  balance  to  market 
and  expend  the  money  it  would  bring  in  purchasing  wood  for  the  poor. 

Judge  Line,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  had  two  Syrian  apricot  trees  that  have  produced 
five  bushels  to  each  tree  in  a  season.  In  the  Philadelphia  market  they  would 
have  commanded  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  in  the  New  York  market  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Hugh  Hatch,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  four  Tewksbury  Winter  Blush  apple 
trees  that  in  1846  produced  one  hundred  and  forty  market  baskets  of  apples. 
Without  any  extra  care,  ninety  baskets  of  these  were  on  hand  late  in  the  spring  of 
1847,  when  they  readily  sold  at  one  dollar  per  basket. 

The  following  facts  relative  to  fruits  growing  near  the  North  river,  I  have 
never  seen  published:  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Chas.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
informed  that  a  fruit  grower  of  his  acquaintance  in  Fiskhill  Landing,  N.  Y.,  had 
gathered  fifteen  barrels  of  Lady  apples  from  one  tree,  and  sold  them  in  New  York 
for  forty-five  dollars.  The  same  gentleman  you  speak  of  in  your  Fruits  and 
Fruit  TrvcH  of  America,  as  having  sent  to  New  York  sixteen  hundred  bushels  of 
plums  in  one  season,  has  sent  to  New  York  apricots,  and  received  fourteen  dollars 
per  bushel  for  them.  The  above  gentleman  has  often  said  that  his  plum  trees,  which 
are  set  out  about  the  buildings,  and  take  up  but  little  room,  pay  him  more  profit 
than  the  whole  of  his  valuable  farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  Another  fruit  grower 
in  your  neighborhood  has  sent  four  hundred  bushels  of  Frost  Gage  plums  to 
market  in  one  season,  and  received  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  them. 

Yet  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  there  is  no  full  supply  of  any  kind  of  fruit 

111  the  Philadelphia  market,  except  peaches.  Many  farmers  and  gardners  neglect 
setting  out  fruit  trees  from  a  natural  negligence:  others  dislike  to  pay  fifty  cents 
for  a  fine  plum  tree;  others  again  are  afraid  that  everybody  will  go  to  fruit 
growing,  and  bring  down  the  price  to  almost  nothing.  But  we  would  ask.  if  there  is 
any  more  danger  of  everybody  commencing  on  a  large  scale  the  culture  of  fruit 
than  there  is  that  everybody  will  commence  the  raising  of  onions,  or  the  making  of 
razor  strops,  or  the  cultivation  of  roses?  B.  G.    BOS  WELL. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  RICH  LITTLE  FRUIT  FARM.— On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  ten  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Joseph  Clark  has  a  farm  of  five  acres  on  which  he  cultivates 

112  kinds  of  peaches,  seventyfive  of  which  are  in  bearing,  some  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  trees  having  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  bushels  on  each.  His  experiment  is 
a  new  one,  and  this  season  he  has  had  an  abundant  supply  ripening  in  succession 
since  the  15th  of  July.  On  this  small  piece  of  ground  Mr.  Clark  has  also  83 
varieties  of  plums.  33  of  which  are  in  bearing.  115  varieties  of  pears,  112  of  apples, 
i',0  of  cherries.  15  of  nectarines.  12  of  apricots.  4  of  figs,  30  of  grapes,  4  of  strawberries, 
including  the  new  FalstaflF  variety.  Mr.  Clark  has  effected  all  this  in  about  four 
years. — Cultimtor. 

September  16.  1848. 

I  will  let  the  gentlemen  present  tell  the  whoppers  for  the  year  1896. 

Taking  horticulture  as  a  whole  it  has  not  developed  so  much  in  improved 
varieties  as  it  has  in  acreage  and  methods  of  cultivation  and  distribution.  The 
country  has  been  covered  with  the  telegraph  and  railroad  in  the  time  we 
have  under  consideration,  and  commercial  horticulture  has  grown  as  they  have 
grown.  Season  and  locality  will  soon  be  of  little  consequence  as  far  as  fruit  is 
concerned.  The  electric  wire  operates  the  electric  motor,  and  if  not,  steam  cars 
will  bring  our  fruit  garden  to  the  door  of  every  one  who  desires  our  products. 

These  large  developments  have  called  for  better  tools  and  to-day  we  can 
equip  our  establishments  with  implements  whereby  one  man  can  raise  in  a  season 
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Avhat  it  would  have  taken  a  dozen  men  to  do  a  few  years  ago.  A  person  fifty  years 
4>go  who  would  have  ventured  to  predict  that  we  would  now  be  riding  the  plow, 
cultivator,  planter  and  harvester,  would  have  been  the  object  of  ridicule,  and 
termed  a  crank. 

The  natural  sciences  have  organized  for  our  benefit,  and  supported  by  the  state 
they  are  enabled  to  help  the  willing  cultivator  to  combat  the  bug,  the  blight,  the 
blasting  frost,  the  blighting  drouth,  a  poor  soil  and  a  poor  pocket-book. 

Take  away  all  that  pertains  to  the  horticulturist's  art  and  you  will  have  only 
form  and  frame  work.  Horticulture  is  nature's  finish,  put  on  and  tuned  to  the 
wonderful  harmonies  which  pulsate  throughout  the  universe,  ever  leading  her 
votaries  on  to  greater  possibilities  and  attainments. 


THE  HISTORY,  PROGRESS  AND  MISSION  OF  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Mr.  President:  I  am  expected  to-day  to  address  you  on  the  "Progress  and 
Mission  of  County  Horticultural  Societies."  To  do  so  I  think  it  best  first  to  give 
3'ou  the  history  of  the  Montgomery  Society,  one  of  the  oldest  and  I  think  one  that 
has  done  much  good  in  our  county,  and  I  think,  throughout  the  state. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  I,  being  then  up  to  my  eyes  in  fruit  growing,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Horticultural  Society  in  our 
county.  I  took  the  responsibility  upon  myself  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  Phillips 
House,  of  all  such  as  were  interested  in  horticulture.  About  a  dozen  gentlemen 
attended  this  meeting;  after  discussing  the  matter  for  which  we  had  met,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  a  couple  of  weeks  hence  in  the  city  hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing. 

At  this  second  meeting  an  organization  was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  election  of  its  officers. 

The  society  has  met  once  per  month  from  then  to  date,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or 
cold,  we  have  never  missed  having  a  meeting,  and  a  good  one  at  that. 

The  first  two  years  the  meetings  were  attended  by  men  only,  generally  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  In  time  it  dwindled  down  to  a  less  number,  in  fact,  it  looked  as 
if  this  third  effort  would  end  as  its  two  predecessors  had  ended,  played  out. 

Some  one  conceived  the  idea  of  changing  our  constitution  so  that  a  member- 
ship would  constitute  the  wife,  as  well  as  the  husband.  Invite  the  ladies  to  at- 
tend our  meetings,  and  participate  in  its  proceedings,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
have  a  picnic,  or  basket  dinner,  at  all  meetings.  This  had  a  wonderful  effect  to 
give  life  to  the  society.  VVe  then  and  now,  meet  at  the  homes  of  members,  never 
in  a  hall,  nor  twice  in  the  same  place  the  same  year,  our  society  owns  its  own 
dishes,  knives,  forks,  and  a  big  coffee  pot  which  are  taken  from  place  to  place  as 
needed.  Dinner  takes  place  at  about  half  past  twelve,  meeting  organized  soon  after 
dinner,  usually  lasting  two  to  three  hours,  we  never  go  to  a  meeting  but  feel  that  the 
day  was  well  spent.   We  have  a  regular  order  of  business,  discussions  and  essays. 

At  first  members  were  elected  by  ballot,  we  have  long  since  done  away  with 
that,  any  one  can  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  per  year.  No 
danger  any  one  becoming  a  member  who  is  not  worthy.  If  they  do.  they  attend  but 
few  meetings,  they  are  out  of  their  element. 

Our  society  has  printed  it  proceedings,  which  are  bound  in  pamphlet  form  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  This  has  been  done  since  1870. 


By  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton. 
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Now,  as  for  the  influence  of  good  in  a  community,  no  society  has  done  more 
to  benefit  the  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  growers  in  our  county,  and  cultivate  a  good 
taste  in  our  city  in  planting  trees,  flowers,  and  especially  in  encouraging  city 
people  to  take  down  their  front  division  fences.  I  know  of  no  city  where  can  be 
seen  more  nice  homes,  lawns  and  flowers,  than  in  what  is  called  the  Gem  City. 
I  have  heard  many  strangers  say  that  Dayton  is  the  prettiest  city  in  the  Union. 
Our  society  claims,  and  is  accorded  much  for  its  good  influence,  especially  in  its 
early  days,  when  most  needed. 

What  has  been  dooc  by  the  Montgomery  Cotmty  Horticultural  Society,  is. 
being  done  by  similar  societies  in  the  state,  notably,  the  Lucas  County,  Warren 
County,  Miami  County,  Summit  County,  Portage  County,  Muskingum  County,, 
and  others  that  I  might  name,  all  are  doing  a  good  work  in  a  good  cause. 

Some  of  these  Horticultural  Societies  were  organized  through  the  influence 
of  the  State  Society,  usually  following  a  meeting  of  the  State  Society  in  the  county. 
The  best  efforts  of  the  State  Society  should  be  continued  in  that  line,  until  there 
is  a  Horticultural  Society  in  most  cotuUics  of  the  state. 


TtlE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Mr.  President:  Receiving  a  circular  from  our  worthy  secretary  with  the 
following  item  in  it:  "The  Early  I>ays  of  the  Columhtis  Horticniturai  Society"^ 
broogfat  to  my  nitud  many  said  thoughts,  wben  I  tried  to  remember  even  the  names, 
of  those  good  mm  who  organised  the  society,  for  the  iznproverae»t  of  Horticulture 
in  Cohimbos  and  its  vicinity.  Of  course  they  iek  ahnost  or  quite  as  much  interest 
in  the  surrounding  cotmtry  as  they  did  in  the  city  itself,  for  they  well  knew^  their 
families  and  friends  must  depend  on  the  country  for  their  daily  supplies  of  hor- 
ticultural products.  One  of  the  oldest  members  was  Mr.  Francis  Stewart,  who 
owned  a  farm  where  the  city  park  is  now  located.  He  planted  an  extensive 
orchard  on  the  west  side  of  High  street,  and  was  about  the  first  man  in  the  country 
to  improve  the  apple.  He  had  his  trees  grafted  or  budded  with  the  best  varieties, 
of  apples  known  in  the  United  States.  Being  a  merchant,  he  had  a  good  opportun- 
ity to  procure  his  scions  when  in  the  East  purchasing  goods. 

Mr.  Joel  Buttles,  anotlier  merchant  owning  a  farm  in  Hamilton  Township,, 
was  a  close  companion  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  improving  the  apple.  He  afterwards 
sold  his  hrm  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  and  the  orchard,  planted  by  Mr.  Buttles,. 
1>ecame  early  distingmshed  Ux  producing  the  finest  and  best  quality  of  apples. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Henderson  was  another  of  these  men,  but  he  also  included  a  few 
other  fruits.  Then  there  was  William  Merion,  the  first  settler  on  the  Merion 
farm  on  South  High  street;  who,  together  with  his  son  William,  who  lived  just 
east  of  him  and  was  an  early  active  member  of  our  society,  did  their  full  share  in  im- 
proving the  tree  fruits  about  Columbus. 

Then  the  liberality  of  Bela  Latham.  Jas.  Sullivant,  M.  B.  Bateham  is  to  be 
highly  commended  as  well  as  imitated.  They  gave  their  neighbors  and  even 
strangers  scions,  off  their  trees,  without  money  and  without  price,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  fruits  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Thomas  McCoUey  of  Mifflin  Township  was  the  first  to  improve  the  peach 
and  he  did  it  well.  I  remember  well  of  sampling  his  peaches  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  and  thought  them  the  best  things  I  had  ever  tasted.  His  trees  being  well 
cared  for,  young  and  vigorous,  produced  the  nicest  specimens  of  their  kind  to  be 


By  G.  S.  IifKis. 
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foand  aajtwhere.  I  well  remember  of  racing  him  with  some  twenty  buah«l«  of  these 
fiae  peacbesy  in  a  two-horse  wagon  and  common  lumber  bed,  and  OAly  straw  in  its 
bottom  to  pnevemfc  the  peacbes  from  being  bruised,  baeioed  up  in  the  Coiitiifbas 
■Htrktt. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  flocked  around  his  wagon  as  thick  ais  bees,  to9k  his 
ixieasvreB>  fUlcfL  them,  each  for  htmsdhfi,  and  ptiA  binn  at  the  sate  of  four  dollars 
per  bmhel  asd  fads  kwd  wm  all  gone  im  thirty  nHaiute&.  There  was  another  man, 
inlelligitiit  apfwairiac  who  had  a  Iwger  loiad  of  gicaches  in  the  swrket  at  the  saaae 
tiflue  aoKl  was  tryiag  to  seli  at  thirtry  cents  per  bashel;  dechcing  they  were  the  best 
peaches  ew:  produced  tn  Frankkhk  Comatj.  Thi»  maoi,,  however^  needed  to  be 
labored  with  by  some  of  the  members  of  our  horticultural  society.  Then  thcfc- 
was  Dr,  I.  G.  Jooea,  than  whom  we  had  no  more  valuable  member,  iatdlicent  andi 
earaest  in  kis  \pcirk.   Onr  aociety  saficred  a  heasvy  k)sa  when  death  daiaied  hint* 

And  Adam  Sites  waa  a  wery  -valaahk  man  to  the  society,  a  woiicer,  a  hustler,, 
hot  he  foandi  an  caalji  grawe 

Then  thcne  was  ftcajamio  Bhkev  ascpther  worker  ta.  the  tatsnesti  o#  hovticakuve. 
Locicsi  Buttles^  ahnuM  not  be  fyafflithni  by  otir  amahera;  he  waa  active  and. 
efficient  up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  the  army  to  help  put  down  the  aeiaslfiBn. 

James  M.  Westwater,  our  late  president,  was  one  of  our  early  members, 
always  efBcient  and  abounding  in  good  work,  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
for  the  improvement  of  others  as  well  as  himself. 

Then  we  had  Henry  C.  Noble,  who  was  ever  devoted  to  our  welfare.  Our 
counsel  in  time  of  need,  active  and  always  ready  to  help.  There  were  many  others, 
but  little  less  prominent  workers  in  horticulture  than  those  named  above,  who  in 
common  with  them  have  gone  over  the  dark  river. 

Of  the  old  members  now  living,  our  worthy  president  holds  a  :onspicuous 
place.  No  one  has  been  more  constant  in  attendance  than  John  J.  Janney,  and 
he  does  not  weary  in  well  doing.  As  a  rule  we  could  always  count  on  President 
Janney  being  in  attendance  at  our  meetings,  and  there  was  no  one  more  industrious 
than  he  for  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

Another  old  member  now  living  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Deshler.  To  say  that  he  has. 
been  faithful  in  his  work  for  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  is  putting  it 
very  mildly.  I  remember  very  well  when  the  board  of  officers  concluded  to- 
suspend  operations  on  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions  of  this  country,  brought 
about  by  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  that  we  said  to  Mr.  Deshler,  then  our  treasurer, 
take  this  money,  about  two  thousand  dollars,  invest  it  as  you  would  your  own  until 
the  country  becomes  at  peace  again,  so  we  can  resume  operations  as  a  society- 
He  did  as  requested,  and  when  the  society  again  became  active  he  reported  that 
we  had  forty-five  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury.  The  old  members  were  aston- 
ished and  asked  for  explanations.  Mr.  Deshler  replied:  "When  I  saw  an  extra 
good  chance  to  make  some  money  I  invested  the  society's  funds  instead  of  my  own 
and  have  kept  on  doing  so  with  the  result  before  you."  All  honor  to  our  former 
treasurer.  No  one  could  have  been  more  generous  and  but  few  could  have  brought 
about  as  favorable  a  result,  had  they  been  ever  so  anxious  so  to  do. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "What  good  results  have  been  brought  about 
for  the  public  generally  from  the  labor  of  these  men,  as  members  of  the  Columbus 
Horticultural  Society?" 

When  this  society  came  into  existence  the  apples  were  native  seedlings,  but 
little  better  than  the  wild  crab  apple.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  years  our  markets  were 
supplied  with  as  fine  apples  as  the  world  has  produced.  The  same  is  true  of 
peaches,  grapes  and  other  tree  fruits.  Then  the  small  fruits  have  been  introduced,, 
the  blackberry,  raspberry  and  the  luscious  strawberry. 

In  vegetables  we  used  to  have  the  yellow-fleshed  muskmellon.    The  water- 
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•melon  with  a  core  about  as  hard  as  the  rind.  Now  we  have  watermelons  when 
we  can  get  them  fresh  from  the  vines,  which  are  almost  faultless.  We  have  also 
-Skillman's  Fine  Netted  melon,  and  other  green-fleshed  varieties  which  are  so  much 
better,  that  any  person  after  eating  of  them  would  at  once  reject  the  old  varieties 
of  our  grandfathers. 

Then  in  floriculture  the  women  of  our  households,  our  wives,  sisters  and 
<laughters  have  been  largely  benefitted,  as  well  as  conferring  larger  benefits  on 
each  individual  member.  Who  can  pass  a  house  with  the  yard  well  filled  with 
beautiful  flowers  without  feeling  his  heart  warm  up  towards  the  inmates  of  such 
a  home,  let  it  be  ever  so  humble?  It  bespeaks  culture  of  the  best  passions  of  human 
nature. 

Then  the  society  has  been  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  members  themselves. 
Made  us  better  acquainted,  more  social,  more  refined  and  better  friends.  Who 
would  sell  for  money  the  rememberance  of  our  old  time  friends  of  the  horticul- 
tural society  or  part  with  the  love  we  bear  to  the  memories  of  those  that  knew 
us  best  some  fifty  years  ago?  We  can  now  but  hope  that  younger  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  will  keep  up  the  usefulness  of  this  society  and  be  able  to  hand  it  over  to 
their  sons  and  their  companions  greatly  enlarged  and  much  improved  for  future 
usefulness. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

TWENXY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MBBTING 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

HBU>  AT 

CANTON,  OHIO, 
DECEMBER  4t)n  and  stln  1895. 


The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural* 
Society  was  called  to  order  at  the  Assembly  room  in  the  City  Hall  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  at  10  o  clock  A.  M.,  December  4th,  1895,  with  President  E.  H. 
Cushman,  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  in  the  chair. 

President  Cushman  said:  Gentlemen,  the  time  for  opening  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  has 
arrived,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  gather  here  this  morning, 
once  more,  in  the  pleasant  duties  we  have  before  us,  and  we  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  most  profitable  session  that  this  society  has  ever  held. 
And  from  indications  I  think  we  will  probably  enjoy  such  a  meeting. 

The  first  duties  that  fall  upon  me  this  morning,  according  to  our 
program,  is  the  appointment  of  various  committees.  I  have  selected 
two  of  the  most  important  committees  for  the  present,  and  will  name  them 
as  follows:  Committee  on  Business,  for  the  arranging  of  the  program 
from  session  to  session,  as  it  seems  best,  Professor  William  R.  Lazenby, 
E.  M.  Woodard  and  W.  X.  Scarff.  Committee  on  Horticultural  Exhibit, 
Hon.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  Mr.  Albert  Hale  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Moore.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Membership  I  will  announce  a  little  later,  as  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  as  to  who  would  be  the  best  to  put  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  President:  I  will  call  first  upon  Mr.  William  Miller  from  Gyp- 
sum, Ohio,  who  is  first  on  the  program. 
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AD  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  WM.  MILLER  FOR  OTTAWA  COUNTY 

The  fruit  crops  of  Ottawa  County  for  1895 — save  that  of  strawberries — were  • 
better  than  the  average  in  both  quality  and  quantity.    From  blights  and  frosts, 
insects  and  diseases  the  damage  was  below  the  average.    We  judge  of  the  success 
of  the  harvest  by  observing  more  new  homes  built  and  old  ones  bettered,  more 
mortgages  ISled  and  ckftjts  Te4wce4  fhan  in  A«y  one  year  f«r  a  4ocadfc. 

A  large  apple  crop  was  grown  and  a  moderate  crop  harvested,  the  codling  moth 
ruining  fully  one-third  of  the  crop.  TM%  iasect  seems  to  flourish  upon  the  home- 
opathic doses  of  Paris  Green  recommended  for  his  extermination.  It  is  only  when 
4he  crqp  ik  vrry  ^Inndant  that  owr  section  ikas  apf>ks  eeoiigh  for  the  iu>fne  mar- 
IceL  R  Aher  ooMtes  ^  m«  iMfttcr  tn  -a^e  odltine  the  AetnanA  muA  sDoa  exceed 
(the  supply. 

Of  late  years  the  pear  crop  has  beeo.  much  more  reliable  than  that  of  the 
^pple.  The  diseases  and  insects  preying  upon  this  fruit  seem  to  be  more  easily 
-controlled  by  the  use  of  the  sprayer  rtian  opon  other  fruits. 

The  interest  in  plum  growing  shows  no  a'batement,  and  large  orchards  are 
still  being  planted.  Unless  some  method  can  be  devised  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion there  is  grea^  datxgerxDd  an  over-production  of  this  £ruit  in  the  near  future.  The 
crop  this  year  was  a  fair  one  and  less  trotft>led  by  curculios  tlian  for  many  years. 
This  insect  seemed  active  and  abundant  until  the  May  frost,  after  which  but  few 
were  found.  Did  the  frost  kill  him?  In  the  early  spring  much  alarm  was  felt 
1>ecause  of  the  abundance  of  the  plum  scale,  as  described  by  Prof.  Slingerland,  of  the 
New  York  station,  as  doing  much  harm  in  western  New  York.  Efforts  were 
made  in  cne  oi  tii£  Jto'ge  CKchaEnit  1»  dcstrvy  the  scale  witJi  kcnoeene  emiMon,  but 
wftli9iit  nach  sucees&  At  the.  bidding  of  Pmf.  Web&ter^  or  irom  sqiq£.  other 
caose,  and  to  the  great  delight  of  plum  growers,  they  were  attacked  by  parasites 
and  entirely  killed,  not  leaving  enou^  of  their  kind  to  perpetuate  the  ra<re.  Would 
that  the  professor  might  discover  enemies  forr  the  cwcuHo  am^  c^dfin  moth  who 
-Muld  do  as  •fiood  service. 

The  .grape  industry — to  employ  a  B«cful  term  invented  at  the  White  House — 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  "Innocuous  Desuetude."  The  crop  this  year  was  fair, 
hat  prices  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Peach  trees  continue  to  be  pfented  in  the 
alttinate  rows  of  many  vrneyards.  In  ene  year  after  p^htnting  the  row  of  gnqM 
occupied  hy  iks  trees  is  removed.  Two  years  bter  a  &ill-Aet|god  peach  oiTchaiid 
occupies  the  ske  of  the  vMcyard. 

AJl  other  fruit  crops  in  our  locality  are  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
peach  crwp.  Of  this  the  crop  was  no  larger  than  krst  year,  but  becaase  of  so 
maary  yeuHg  orchards  ^coming  into  beanag,  the  ag^vefrate  psodncftion  was  snich 
Sreaber  than  erer  beiore.  The  crop  of  the  coontiry  at  kinge  was  much  gprater— 
-pro^Uy  dadble — whal  it  was  last  year,  but  throughout  the  season  the  market  was 
more  active  and  the  average  of  prices  better  than  at  that  time.  The  regular  daily 
march  of  the  dinner-bucket  hrigade  from  factory  to  home  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  tnakmg  an  active  nrarket. 

The  Cailupe  of  the  crop  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  eastern  Ohio  gave  a  soHl 
territory  in  which  to  nadoet  fnnt.  Clerelatid  absei^d  more  thaji  any  other  city. 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus  also  used  large  Quantities.  In  the  way  of  varieties,  we 
have  several  of  local  reputation  which  are  very  superior  peaches.  Some  of  them 
no  doubt  are  known  in  other  localities  by  other  names.  Peach  nomenclature  seems 
to  be  very  l>adly  tangled.  Too  nmch  so  for  individtal  growers  to  stsatghlcrL  The 
state  ought  to  undertake  this  work  at  once. 

The  Elberta  sustains  the  good  name  it  has  brought  from  the  South.  This 
year's  experience  with  it  confirms  the  report  that  it  is  the  best  all-round  peach 
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cultiTated.   Its  introduction  marks  an  era  in  peach  Rowing  as  great  as  did  the 

.introduction  of  the  Concord  or  the  Baldwin  for  the  grape  and  the  apple. 

The  earlier  plantings  in  our  locality  were  all  of  late  varieties,  the  planters 
reasoning  that  such  varieties  would  not  ripen  until  fruit  from  competing  localities 
were  out  of  the  market,  and  better  prices  realized.  But  planting  late  varieties 
seems  to  have  been  overdone,  and  of  late  years  the  growers  aim  to  have  a 
-succession  throughout  the  wboie  season. 

We  note  many  improvements  in  methods  of  cukure,  implements  and  general 
care  of  orchards.  The  tendency  of  the  best  growers  is  toward  a  longer  season 
of  cultivation  beginning  earlier  and  continuing  until  the  fruit  is  about  ready  to 
harvest.  We  have  been  told  that  cultivation  ought  to  cease  early  in  July  that  the 
"wood  might  have  a  chance  to  ripen  before  winter.  We  are  learning  that  the 
ground  needs  continued  cultivation  to  make  it  ripen  well.  In  one  orchard 
^vrhich  I  passed  frequently  during  the  summer  the  cultivation  did  not  begin  until 
June.  The  soil  was  not  in  condition  after  that  time  to  retain  moisture  sufficient 
to  give  size  to  the  fruit,  and  many  of  the  peaches  were  not  worth  harvesting. 

The  territory  upon  which  peaches  are  grown  is  rapidly  widening.  Many  trees 
being  planted  upon  the  lands  both  west  and  south  of  the  island  region.  Whether 
the  business  is  to  be  overdone  your  secretary  says  I  may  discuss  later. 

The  four  co-operative  shipping  associations  still  market  great  quantities  of 
fruit,  and  are  ap^iarently  very  popular  with  their  members.  The  cost  per  bushel  for 
packages,  grading  and  marketing  peaches  in  this  way  was  about  twenty  cents.  It 
is  an  ideal  method  where  there  is  much  fruit  to  market. 

Observations  made  the  past  summer  convince  us  that  our  entomologist  needs 
to  revise  his  information  about  the  peach  grub,  at  least  for  northern  Ohio.  In  our 
searches  last  summer  the  first  empty  pupa  case  was  found  July  20,  about  a  month 
later  than  we  have  been  taught  that  the  perfect  fly  emerges.  This  may  have  gome 
bearing  as  to  where  to  apply  preventive  measures. 

Of  the  three  essentials  to  success  in  peach  culture  cultivation,  pruning, 
thinning,  the  last  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important.  The  vitality  and  fertility 
lost  in  ripening  an  unnecessary  amonnt  of  seeds  can  never  be  regained. 

A  richer  harvest  awaits  the  Ohio  peach  grower  than  comes  to  his  Gili- 
iornia  brother  when  he  gives  his  trees  the  same  care,  feed  and  attention. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  crop  of  men  which  fruit  cultiva- 
tion produces.  They  may  not  be  a  horticultural  product,  but  are  surely  a  product 
of  horticulture.  I  believe  the  observations  of  others  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  coounerctal  fruit  growers  are  the  brightest,  most  business-like 
and  intelligent  class  of  agriculturists  which  can  be  found.  Other  branches  bring 
their  followers  less  in  contact  with  business  men  and  business  ways,  while  in  this 
success  comes  only  to  the  vigilant,  the  watchful  and  the  intelligent. 

Mt.  Moore:  I  am  glatt^  he  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the 
correct  naming  of  peaches,  and  I  suggested  in  my  report  last  year 
that  the  experiment  station  imdertake  the  work.  Now,  I  agree  with 
Brother  Miller  that  this  woold  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  I  hope  that 
the  society  and  all  will  endeavor  to  have  it  done,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misnsaming  of  fnrit  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  N.  Ohmer:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  if  they  are  troubled 
with  the  rot  in  their  plums.  If  so,  what  do  you  do  to  prevent  h?  It  was 
had  with  me  tins  year.  My  trees  are  five  years  old,  and  they  had  coci- 
sidenfale  hxrit  on  them,  but  it  nearly  all  decayed.    I  gave  them  one 
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Spraying  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  only  one,  because  they  were  nearly 
all  decayed.  If  I  could  learn  how  to  prevent  rot  I  would  be  all  right.  If 
they  had  the  curculio  I  could  handle  that,  by  shaking  the  trees. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  The  rot  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  plum 
culture. 

Mr.  Miller:  We  consider  the  rot  a  much  more  serious  obstacle  in 
plum  growing  than  the  curculio.  In  my  own  orchard  I  have  very  little 
rot.  We  are  hardly  sure  whether  to  attribute  it  to  the  dry  weather  or 
the  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  which  our  trees  get^ 
The  majority  seem  to  think  that  the  rot  can  be  very  much  reduced  by 
thorough  and  effectual  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  giving  a 
thorough  application  before  the  foliage  starts  and  again  afterwards,, 
using  paris  green  with  it  to  prevent  the  curculio.  The  old  plums,  or  the 
"mummies"  which  we  find  upon  the  plum  trees  in  the  spring,  that  rotted 
the  year  before,  are  said  to  be  the  source  from  which  this  rot  comes. 
Last  year  in  my  own  orchard  I  was  careful  to  remove  everyone  of  them 
and  I  had  no  rot  at  all. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    How  many  sprayings  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Miller:  One  before  the  leaf  opens,  and  one  after  they  bud.  We 
generally  give  ours  about  four  after  the  foliage  starts,  depending  on  how 
intently  the  curculio  are  working. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    You  are  fighting  the  curculio,  and  I  am  fighting  the 

rot. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugh:  I  am  happy  to  hear  so  favorable  a  report 
about  the  Elberta.  You  will  remember  that  a  year  or  so  ago  a  little 
fault  was  found  with  it  along  the  Lake  on  account  of  the  curled  leaf,  and 
we  were  afraid  that  the  curled  leaf  might  interfere  with  the  success  of 
that  variety,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Brother  Miller  that  it  has  not^ 
as  the  report  seems  to  be  favorable.  But  I  can  say  after  all  is  said  and 
done  that  the  experience  we  had  this  year  in  picking  100,000  bushels  of 
peaches,  that  the  Elberta  after  all  is  practically  the  queen. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce:  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  spraying  for  moth. 
We  have  been  told  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  it  is  most  invaluable,  but  it 
seems  that  it  was  not  a  success. 

Mr.  Miller:  While  there  were  less  m9th  where  I  did  the  best  spray-; 
ing,  the  three  sprayings  did  not  kill  half  the  moth.  There  is  perhaps  a 
smaller  percentage  where  the  spraying  was  well  done  than  where  it  was 
not  done,  still  I  think  we  should  spray  more  or  put  more  paris  green 
with  it. 

Professor  Green:  The  quality  of  the  paris  green,  I  fear,  has  been 
so  poor  a  good  many  times,  that  we  have  not  taken  quite  enough,  and 
it  has  done  no  good  at  all.  I  am  confident  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
two  applications  are  not  sufficient,  at  least,  I  know  we  have  failed  to  get 
good  results  from  two  applications  several  times.    The  last  season  we 
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made  four  applications  and  succeeded  very  well.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  is  the  best  plan  to  follow,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  safe 
always  to  depend  upon  two  applications.  I  believe  I  should  make  three 
or  four.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  moth  is  about  as  hard  a 
thing  to  destroy  as  there  is. 

Secretary  Famsworth:  That  was  a  point  that  I  wished  to  bring  out. 
I  think  a  great  deal  or  our  paris  green  is  very  poor  in  quality,  and  it  is  rather 
unsatisfactory,  after  we  have  spent  time  and  money  and  have  sprayed 
an  orchard  of  any  size  to  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  been  putting  on 
some  poison  and  perhaps  some  green  sand.  If  we  had  some  authority 
in  the  state  or  some  means  of  regulating  this,  for  instance  as  they  do 
fertilizers,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage.  I  know  that  in  what 
we  are  using  there  is  danger  not  only  of  doing  our  work  for  nothing, 
but  if  we  are  usii^  a  poor  article  of  paris  green  and  using  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  when  we  get  another  brand  that  is  a  little  stronger  we  put 
it  on  too  strong  and  injure  the  foliage. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Scarff:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  what  three 
varieties  of  plums  he  considers  the  most  profitable. 

Mr.  Miller:  There  are  more  of  the  Lombard  grown  than  any  other 
one  variety,  but  I  think  if  I  were  planting  I  would  not  use  a  great  many 
of  them.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  the  market  must  be  over- 
stocked with  them.  I  have  hardly  had  experience  enough  in  many 
varieties  to  give  a  definite  answer. 

President  Cushman:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  ad  interim  report 
of  Mr.  S.  R.  Moore. 


AD  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  &  R.  MOORE,  ZANESVILLE,  O. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society: 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  or  unnatural  seasons  that  I  ever 
knew:  Cold,  dry,  and  at  times  extremely  hot,  alternately.  The  three  coldest  dajrB 
in  succession  were  February  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1895.  The  mercury  being  contin- 
uously at  and  from  10  to  12  degrees  below  zero,  when  great  damage  occurred  to 
the  fruit  buds.  May  11th,  we  had  a  light  rain  with  high  wind,  and  turning  cold  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  light  frost,  with  but  little  damage  to  vegetation  followed, 
with  sprinkling  snow  and  rain,  clearing  up  in  time  to  frost  quite  heavily  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  with  considerable  damage  to  tender  plants.  The  14th,  15th 
and  16th  continued  cold.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  came  the  fatal  blow, 
killing  gn'^pes,  branches  of  all  tender  growths,  and  totally  destroying  all  gardens 
of  tender  plants,  such  as  beans,  etc.,  causing  everything  of  a  tender  nature,  that 
could  be  replaced  by  new  seed,  to  be  replanted,  thus  retarding  gardeners  in  the 
early  production  of  many  vegetables.  Continued  light  frosts  followed  on  May  18th, 
19th,  20th,  and  increased  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  with  the  ground  quite 
dry,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  season,  with  an  exceptional  rain  occasionally, 
about  enough  to  lay  the  dust 

Corn  that  I  planted  on  a  west  hillside  May  17th,  never  had  rain  enoagii 
to  wet  it  to  the  roots.  Com  on  the  low  bottom  lands  jnelded  a  fair  crop;  some 
say  in  places  a  full  crop  was  realized. 
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Some  few  growers  report  a  fair  yield  of  potatoes,  and  sold  them  at  fair 
prices  early  in  the  season,  before  the  shippers  could  get  them  here  from  the 
West,  East  and  other  places.  The  price  dropped  to  30  and  40  cents  per  bushel  in 
a  retail  way,  and  they  could  be  had  in  car  lots  at  about  25  to  20  cents  on  the  track. 
Many  car  loads  were  brought  in  here  from  the  Northwest,  and  in  most  cases,  were 
large  and  handsome  tubers,  and  were  disposed  of  readily  at  prices  already 
stated.  .  After  the  high  freight  rates,  the  commission  to  dealer,  and  expenses  were 
deducted,  it  would  look  like  the  grower  could  produce  them  quite  cheap,  or  else  he 
was  working  on  a  small  profit  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Some  of  our  melon  growers  claim  the  crop  was  good,  but  the  melons  were 
sot  so  large,  and  that  customers  were  not  anxious  to  buy;  but  could  not  give  any 
good  reason  for  falling  off  in  the  sales,  and  attribute  it  to  hard  times.  How  that 
could  be  is  a  mystery  to  me,  as  more  people  are  employed  in  the  various  industries 
now  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  and  with  comparatively  good  wages. 

The  pea  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  caused  by  drouth.  Tomatoes  were  an 
average  crop,  but  did  not  ripen  as  early  as  usual. 

By  conversing  with  gardners  at  the  market,  and  from  reports  at  our  county 
horticultural  meetings,  I  find  gardening  this  season  has  not  been  remunerative, 
yet  the  market  appeared  to  be  well  supplied,  and  with  some  kinds  of  vegetables  as 
fine  looking  as  in  the  ordinary  good  seasons. 

Commencing  with  the  strawberry,  the  first  fruit  of  the  season,  frost  and 
drouth  almost  totally  destroyed  the  crop.  What  was  gathered  was  poor,  and  in  a 
fair  season  could  not  have  found  a  market.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Grant 
Kearns  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  best  berry  growers  in  our  county.  I  gathered  the 
following  items:  He  says:  We  gathered  from  seven  acres  one  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels,  which  brought  us  an  average  of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  not  the  crop  of 
one  acre  of  an  ordinary  season.  Where  we  had  the  best  results,  were  from  a 
patch  the  second  season's  crop,  and  which  now  is  looking  better  than  the  planting 
this  spring  of  1895.  On  the  patch  referred  to.  we  used  six  hundred  pounds  of  bone 
meal  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  which  cost  $26.00  per  ton,  and  it  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable merit;  we  look  for  a  fair  crop  from  this  patch  in  1896. 

Growers  report  on  the  last 'spring's  planting  compared  to  other  seasons,  at 
from  one-eighth  to  two-thirds  of  a  stand,  which  is  not  very  encouraging  with  not 
numerously  strong  plants. 

Raspberries  along  the  line  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  as  far  east  as  Barnesville,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fair  crop,  not  a  large  one,  and  shipments  were  made  from  Concord 
^ind  other  points  along  the  railroad,  with  what  profits  I  am  not  informed.  The 
price  in  the  Zanesville  market,  from  grower  to  dealer,  was  from  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  Black  Caps:  the  retail 
price  for  black,  eight  and  one-third  to  ten  cents  per  quart,  for  red  12  and  one-half 
to  fifteen  cents  per  quart.   A  few  may  have  been  sold  at  ten  cents  per  quart. 

Currants  were  so  frozen  that  but  few  were  gathered.  Cherries  nothing. 
Plums  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  cherries  and 
currants. 

Peaches  were  scarcely  enough  to  use  the  plural  number,  and  in  some  places 
the  trees  were  badly  damaged  by  the  extreme  cold,  but  in  the  peach  belt,  which  is 
northern  and  northwestern  Muskingum,  and  the  southern  part  of  Coshocton  county, 
some  of  the  gn"owers  cut  their  trees  back  and  secured  a  pretty  fair  growth  for  so  dry 
a  season,  and  it  is  thought  the  trees  are  in  a  good  condition  for  a  crop  in  1896. 

Pears  were  about  half  a  crop,  with  the  usual  amount  of  blight,  fruit  not  large, 
but  smooth  and  quite  free  from  disease  or  insects.  Bartlets  sold  at  from  one  dollar 
to  two  dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  quality. 

Quinces  suffered  with  the  same  blight  as  in  the  two  years  previous  and 
produced  but  little  fruit.   Mr.  Johnson  Beattie  had  the  best  orange  quinces  brought 
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to  the  market;  twcny-five  made  a  peck,  which  he  retailed  at  fifty  cents.  A  car 
load  shipped  in  here  was  sold  by  dealers  at  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  bushel.  Unless  some  remedy  for  blight  should  be  discovered,  or  it  should 
discontinue  from  the  same  unknown  cause  as  it  originated,  it  would  appear  that 
growers  would  soon  have  to  abandon  the  business.  As  to  grapes,  I  said  before,  we 
hand  them  over  to  northern  Ohio. 

Apples,  the  king  of  fruits.  Some  peculiarities  occurred  in  our  immediate 
vicinity;  our  own  and  a  few  of  our  neighbors  had  but  few  apples,  and  some  of 
them  affected  with  a  peculiar  little  dark  spot  on  the  side,  developing  into  a  larger 
spot,  a  sort  of  a  dry  rot,  with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It  almost  destroyed  the 
entire  apple;  all  varieties  appeared  to  be  affected  about  the  same.  Where  only  a 
few  on  a  tree,  all  seemed  to  be  affected,  where  more  numerous,  a  portion  escaped. 

The  crop  throughout  the  county  is  considered  a  good  one  in  quality,  but  far 
below  the  average  in  size  of  specimens.  On  inquiry  of  those  having  crops,  as  to 
spraying,  I  learned  of  no  one  doing  any,  and  all  report  smooth,  perfect  apples,  the 
^»est  they  ever  had,  except  size. 

Not  a  mile  distant  from  us,  northeast  on  the  river  bottom  which  lies  barely 
above  high  water  mark,  stands  a  young  orchard  scarcely  cared  for,  with  sprouts 
about  the  trunks,  and  perhaps  never  trimmed,  but  from  what  was  told  me  by  the 
man  who  gathered  the  apples  and  made  the  cider,  it  was  an  immense  crop.  As 
he  expressed  it:  You  ought  to  see  the  Iq^d  of  fruit  them  trees  have  on;  the 
limbs  are  laying  on  the  ground.  The  same  story  and  comments  were  made  by 
many  others,  hence  we  believe  it  to  be  true.  A  short  distance  west,  east  and  south 
there  were  but  aew  trees  bearing  anything  like  a  crop;  a  little  farther  either  direction 
could  be  seen  orchards  breaking  down  under  their  desperate  efforts  to  show  their 
productive  capacity.  Altitude  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
productiveness;  as  was  demonstrated,  low  lands  had  crops,  medium  elevation  and 
high  lands  all  about  the  same,  only  in  blotches. 

The  twig  blight  this  year  was  not  so  prevalent  as  in  the  past.  The  Tetofski 
and  Wealthy,  two  of  the  worst  last  season,  had  scarcely  any  traces  of  it  this  year. 
From  three  trees  of  Wealthy,  that  were  young  and  just  beginning  to  bear,  we 
removed  every  branch  that  was  affected  last  fall  and  gave  them  a  liberal  supply  of 
coarse  manure;  they  made  a  good  effort  this  year  of  drouth  to  renew  their  loss 
of  branches  and  we  hope  for  good  results. 

Cider  was  abundant  and  sold  at  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  per  barrel. 
Retailed  at  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per  gallon.  Apples,  picked  (winter),  sell  at 
ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel.  For  the  week  ending 
November  30th,  we  learned  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  car  loads  of  apples  were 
shipped  to  Chicago  over  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  other  points  west.  A  large  per 
cent,  of  these  apples  are  brought  in  from  adjoining  counties,  south  and  east  over  the 
B.,  Z.  &  C.  R.  R.  and  Z.  &  O.  R.  R.  Others  may  have  been  shipped,  but  we  failed 
to  learn  of  them.  None  have  been  brought  in  to  this  market  from  other  states,  so 
far  as  we  know. 

Considerable  taste  in  the  way  of  planting  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  is  now 
being  displayed  in  the  suburban  places  about  town,  and  some  farmers  are  getting 
object  lessons  and  following  alonfe  in  that  line,  by  planting  more  trees,  flowers,  etc. 

Our  Horticultural  Society  claims  a  share  in  promoting  the  beautifying  and 
adornment  of  many  places,  that  would  otherwise  be  a  disgrace.  And  just  here  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  we  have  with  us  the  prickly  lettuce,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  dangerous  weed,  and  one  that  thrives  in  any  place,  matters  but  little  as 
to  kind  of  soil,  it  will  flourish.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  movement  for  our  State 
Society  to  memorialize  the  state  legislators  to  strengthen  the  present  Ohio 
noxious  weed  law?  If  vigilant  efforts  are  not  made,  you  will  find  it  in  lawns, 
meadows,  and  in  every  nook  and  corner  about  your  homes.    I  only  offer  this  as 
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suggestion,  that  by  a  united  effort  k  may  be  wiped  out  as  any  contagious 
disease  can  be. 

On  Au^st  loth  we  had  ihe  pkaaure  of  a  trip  to  Ckveland,  all  caused  by  a 
low  excursion  rate  of  two  cocnpeting  lines  oi  raikoad;  takiai%  the  C.^  A.  &  C.  we 
laiMfed  at  Uudsoti  at  sunrise,  mder  a  pretty  hot  sun,  but  not  to  be  baffled  by  any- 
thing, we  visited  our  well-known  ex-secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Bo«urd  oi  A^ri- 
cvttnre,  Dr.  W.  1.  Chamberiani.  A  gkmce  throo^h  his  well-kept  orchard  soon 
convinced  us  thai  the  frost  had  almost  totally  destroyed  his  apple  crop  for 
except  a  few  Baldwins.  Thirty-six  acres  in  potatoes  claimed  our  attention,  ail  in 
one  fteld,  with  roMrs  one  hindred  rods  ioac  and  beautifully  straight.  Twenty  acres 
this  patch  was  Sir  Williani,  which  was  rcceivisig;  the  final  working,  and  was  the 
taost  promiscng  oi  all  the  varieties  is  this  great  field. 

A  call  next  at  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry's  place,  where  only  a  iew  moments  were  spent 
io  looking  over  his  sixtecn-acre  fkid,  which  bad  already  then  began  to  ripen. 
It  was  worth  the  effort  to  visit  the  two  well-known  writers  and  see  their  nuMkl  Urms, 
and  know  for  one's  self  that  they  practice  what  they  preach. 

Arriving  at  Cleveland  at  midday  under  a  scorching  sun,  we  hastily  made  our 
way  to  the  house  of  otnr  worthy  president,  Mr.  £.  U.  Cnshmaa,  of  Euclid.  Here 
our  eyes  ficakstcd  on  the  great  and  beautiful  GUdiolus  fields,  such  a  variety  no  nvortal 
man  can  attempt  to  describe,  or  an  artist  o  paint. 

After  testing  plums  and  Worden  grapes^  then  inst  beginning  to  ripen,  we  were 
shown  a  large  ammber  of  different  varieties  of  strawberries^  set  this  spring  for 
the  parpose  erf  comparison.  Some  were  excellent  growers,,  others  naedium,  and 
socac  qaile  poor.  In  another  season.  I  take  it  for  granted,  we  will  get  the  resaks  of 
has  experiment.  On  leaving  abruptly  (as  we  were  rttAaiqg  on  schedule  time)  Mr. 
Cushmaii  loaded  us  down  with  beautiful  spikes  of  Gladiolus^  which  were  so  much 
adwred  by  all  who  saw  them. 

I  believe  more  rain  had  fallen  there  than  in  this  section  of  Ohio,  as  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  place  spots,  where  they  were  working  in  the  potatoe  field,  were  full 
wet.  from  a  rain  a  day  or  two  pr evtoas  to  o«ir  arrival,  while  we  at  Zanesville  had  only 
cnottgh  to  lay  the  dust.  Then  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  llth.  at  Cleveland,  they 
had  almost  fitve  hours'  rain,  while  at  Zanesville  it  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

There  he'm^  no  discussion  upon  this  report,  the  president  cailed  for 
the  ad  intrrim  report  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce,  of  Talhnadge,  Ohio. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  L.  a  PIERCE  TO  TME  OHIO  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  spring  of  l^^^l5  opened  with  Ottering  promises  to  tlie  fruit  grower  and 
gardener.  Everything  in  the  fruit  line  excepting  peaches  and  the  more  tender 
plums  and  cherries  promised  a  fair  crop,  the  bloom  of  apples,  pears,  strawberries, 
raspberries.  grai>e:»  and  quinces  l>eing  exceptionally  full.  April  was  dry,  enabling 
gardeners  and  farmers  to  push  their  work,  and  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes,  onions 
and  early  vegetaUes  was  planted.  • 

The  latter  part  of  April  w^  ahnost  as  warm  as  mid  summer  and  vegetation 
pushed  forward  with  a  vigor  unparalleled,  for  that  season  of  the  year.  Everything 
betokened  an  early  harvesting  of  early  vegetables  and  strawberries,  up  to  the 
second  week  in  May.  wlien  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  program. 
A  cold  wave  settled  down,  and  the  tender  watery  growth  made  in  the  hot  weather 
was  nnahle  to  stand  the  pressure. 

A  succession  of  frosts  unparalleled  for  :  heir  severity,  cut  off  the  grass  in  pastures 
and  meadows,  and  such  hardy  vegetables  as  onions,  early  cabbage,  beets,  peas  and 
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radishes  were  neatly  wiped  otit,  or  else  so  checked  m  growth  as  to  take  weeks  to 
recover.  Apples  and  pears  and  red  raspberries  partially  escaped  in  a  few  localities, 
Imt  cherries,  quinces,  black  raspberries,  grapes  and  strawberries  were  nearly  all 
killed. 

The  second  frost  took  about  all  that  was  left  of  early  gardens,  and  left  early 
and  late  gardeners  upon  the  same  footing.  AH  could  start  even  whether  they  had 
glass  or  not.  It  was  too  late  to  sow  onions  or  start  early  cabbages,  so  the 
vegetable  gardeners  and  fruit  growers  had  but  one  resource,  to  plow  up  and  plant 
such  vegetables  as  were  seasonable.  This  was  done  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  the 
result  was  a  terribly  congested  market  in  August  and  September,  and  leading 
vegetables  sold  so  low  as  to  little  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  peddling. 

Strawberries  were  nearly  a  failure  and  what  were  grown  were  so  poor  that 
people  refused  to  buy  them  before  the  season  was  over.  My  own  crop  upon  three 
and  one-fourth  acres,  two  of  which  was  new  plantation  in  excellent  shape,  was 
less  than  fifteen  bushels.  From  three  acres  of  raspberries,  one-half  acre  being 
well-established  red  and  yellow,  in  excellent  shape,  and  one  acre  of  black,  one  year 
planted.  I  picked  about  forty-two  bushels.  On  the  lowest  ground  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  black  cap  fruit  was  killed,  and  the  new  shoots,  eighteen  inches  high, 
were  killed  back  to  the  ground.  Red  raspberries  and  blackberries  brought  high 
prices,  but  the  black  caps  were  only  a  trifle  higher  than  in  more  plentiful  seasons. 
They  had  to  compete  with  a  good  deal  of  shipped  stuff  from  more  lucky  regions, 
among  which  was  a  Hberal  supply  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  blackberries  I 
hare  ever  seen.  These  blackberries  must  have  been  grown  some  ways  south,  as 
tfiey  begati  to  arrive  about  July  ♦th.  Currants  and  gooseberries  partly  escaped  the 
frost  and  -were  in  good  deroand,  the  supply  being  ^ort.  There  was  a  general  apathy 
m  lbe  fruit  mariwt  all  sunrmcr.  vety  titfle  canning  being  done  until  grapes  and 
peaches  were  freely  oflFered  in  September  and  October.  Almost  every  cellar  was 
sKMrked  with  tet  year's  canning,  much  less  being  consumed  on  account  of  the 
abtni dance  of  bananas,  which  are  sold  daily  aU  tbe  year  around  by  Italian 

Bananas  are  the  lazy  liousekeeper's  main  reliance.  They  require  no  prepara- 
tion and  fro  sugar,  and  being  very  cheap,  are  used  in  constantly  increasing 
quantities,  and  are  thm  most  serious  competitor  the  Ohio  fruit  grower  has  to 
contend  with.  Many  well-to-do  people  buy  them  by  the  bunch  and  eat  them 
as  freely  as  apples.  Melons  were  abundant  and  cheap,  and  also  Southern  Cali- 
fonwa  fruits.  Gilifomia  apricots.  Bahama  pine  apples  and  Mississippi  peaches  aU 
arrir^  rery  freely  before  strawberries  are  balf  over  and  divide  the  market.  In 
seasons  fvlien  Soifthem  strawberries  are  plenty  and  cheap  many  people  get  tired 
of  them  bcfoTc  bome-grown  berries  get  to  their  best,  and  then  instead  of  buying 
stra-wberrrcs,  tlwse  people  invest  in  tbe  other  fruits  mentioned. 

It  Ts  generally  supposed  that  we  had  a  dry  season  in  Summit  county  during 
the  past  sunrmer.  but  enormous  crops  of  com,  potatoes  and  oats  were  produced 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  less  than  one-half  the  usual  amount  of  rain  fell  in  the  eighteen 
months  previous  to  September.  18f>5.  The  rains  were  timely,  however,  and  careful 
tfHage  pulled  hoed  crops  through  in  nice  shape.  New  berry  plantations  were  not  so 
fortunate  however.  Dry  weather  and  hot  blasting  winds  in  planting  time,  followed 
by  frosts  that  cut  the  new  growth  of  raspberries  to  the  groimd,  and  the  total 
acreage  reckoned  upon  the  basis  of  an  average  good  stand,  is  not  larger  than 
two  years  ago,  althoticfh  the  nominal  area  is  probably  increased. 

Many  acres  of  the  planting  of  1804  were  plowed  up  without  producing  any 
fruit  of  consequence,  it  being  necessary  for  the  owners  to  grow  vegetables  and 
com  fodder  upon  the  land.  The  only  successful  attempts  to  protect  strawberries 
from  frost  was  by  covering  with  straw,  but  so  many  and  so  severe  were  the  freezes, 
that  the  final  outcome  was  not  very  brilliant.    I  am  unable  to  give  any  figrures. 
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as  there  is  a  growing  disposition  among  commercial  fniit  growers  not  to  give  any- 
thing away,  and  I  dislike  to  pry  into  people's  private  ventures  or  business.  The 
frosts  were  so  severe  that  no  fine  distinctions  could  be  drawn  between  mulched 
and  un mulched,  and  everything  close  to  the  ground  was  like  the  darkey's  wife, 
as  dead  as  it  could  be.  The  story  runs  that  a  darky  preacher  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  wife  by  death.  The  day  after  the  funeral  he  married.  Some  of  his 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  and  chided  him  for  unseemly  haste.  "Why," 
answered  the  Rev.  Darkey,  "Betsey  was  as  dead  as  she  could  be  fo'  days  ago." 

Although  the  summer  was  very  dry,  very  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion, in  fact  many  of  us  had  scarcely  water  enough  for  household  and  stock  purposes, 
let  alone  watering  gardens.  What  promises  to  be  a  very  successful  irrigating  plant 
is  in  operation  three  miles  west  of  Akron  upon  the  celery  farm  of  Atwood  Bros. 
They  own  a  thirty  acre  tract  of  deep  muck  in  Copley  swamp.  They  dammed  a 
creek  two  feet  to  get  sufficient  water,  and  carried  it  sixty  rods  in  nine-inch  sewer 
pipe  with  cemented  joints.  The  fall  is  ten  feet  in  that  distance.  The  water  comes 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  tract  and  is  distributed  by  means  of  a  five-inch  sewer 
pipe  with  cemented  joints,  which  crosses  the  upper  end  of  the  rows,  with  hydrants 
every  sixty  feet.  It  is  raised  six  feet  and  forced  through  the  pipe  by  means  of  a 
second-hand  threshing  engine,  bought  at  a  bargain  for  $100.  The  rows  are  thirty 
rods  long  with  a  slight  fall  toward  the  farther  end.  Half  a  dozen  are  irrigated  at 
once,  channels  being  first  opened  with  a  kind  of  snow  plow,  and  a  little  additional 
hand-hoe  work.  The  furrows  are  closed  soon  after  watering  the  same  way. 
The  celery  is  planted  in  rows  thirty  inches  apart,  and  five  inches  in  the  row.  Some 
difficulty  and  loss  was  experienced  in  August  from  a  rainfall  of  nearly  two  inches 
the  day  following  a  thorough  application  of  the  brook  water.  The  saturated 
muck  could  not  absorb,  or  part  with  the  surplus  water  quick  enough,  and  the  roots 
rotted,  causing  a  more  or  less  serious  check,  and  some  destruction  of  the  tops.  Two 
acres  of  late  cabbage  was  about  ruined.  This  experience  shows  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  thoroughly  underdraii\  low  lands  which  are  to  be  irrigated,  as  it  is  often  just 
before  a  heavy  rain  that  the  artificial  watering  is  needed.  The  Atwoods  are  putting 
a  vast  amount  of  push  and  business  energy  into  their  experiment,  and  it  seems, 
with  a  little  more  experience,  that  they  will  make  a  profitable  undertaking  of  it. 
In  spite  of  this  summer's  accident,  they  shipped  a  good  many  tons  of  very  fine 
celery. 

In  this  connection  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  mention  the  sudden  death  of  the 
pioneer  experimenter  in  celery  growing  in  Summit  county,  Mr.  J.  A.  Borst,  of 
Greentown.  whose  residence  was  just  over  the  Stark  county  line,  but  part  of  his  farm 
being  in  Summit.  He  was  seventy-three  years  of  age  and  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
at  an  age  when  many  retire  from  active  work,  he  took  in  hand  the  clearing  of  a  wild 
muck  swamp  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  This  he  subdued  piece  meal  until 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  according  to  an  account  in  an  Akron  paper,  he  had  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  acres  in  celery,  cultivated  upon  shares  by  twelve  tenants.  If  he  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor, 
then  how  great  is  the  extent  of  Mr.  Borst's  achievement,  who  made  an  unpro- 
ductive swamp  the  means  of  livelihood  to  twelve  industrious  families.  Mr.  Borst 
was  an  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society, 
and  entertained  it  at  his  residence  nearly  every  year.  The  Summit  County  Horti- 
culturists were  always  welcome  there  and  some  of  "s  will  always  remember  our 
visits  there,  and  recall  with  renrr*»t  the  d'^n^ir^itr^  -^f  this  man  of  kindly  ways  and 
energetic  principles.  Durinor  the  year  r^st  I  l^qve  made  two  short  trips  away 
from  home  in  the  interests  of  horticultural  work.  On  March  6th  I  attended  the 
organization  of  a  new  horticultural  society  at  Columbiana.  Ohio.  A  charter 
membership  of  more  than  thirty  members  was  enrolled,  all  practical  fruit  growers, 
and  I  have  watched  the  papers  all  summer  in  hopes  to  see  a  horicultural  peep  from 
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this  newly-fledged  offspring  from  the  State  Society.  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing 
and  fear  it  got  frosted  with  the  berry  crop  of  that  great  berry-producing  county. 

On  the  18th  of  September  I  visited  the  home  of  Mr.  Gault  at  Ruggles,  Ash- 
land county,  to  see  the  perpetual  raspberry  originated  by  that  gentleman.  I 
found  a  bearing  plantation  of  three  acres,  a  spring  set  plantation  of  the  same  size^ 
and  another  small  plantation,  also  spring  set,  of  about  one  thousand  plants.  The 
latter  was  upon  muck  and  had  suffered  considerably  from  drouth,  and  there 
was  ten  per  cent,  of  missing  plants.  The  other  three  acres  of  young  plantation  was 
nearly  perfect  and  had  made  a  better  growth  than  spring  set  plants  in  my  own 
county.  The  old  plantation,  consisting  of  two  or  three  year  plants,  set  seven  feet 
eight  inches  apart  by  three  feet,  was  a  wonder  of  vigorous  growth  and  health. 
There  was  no  commercial  plantation  or  large  plantation  of  raspberries  nearer  than 
three  miles,  so  I  was  unable  to  compare  it  with  other  varieties,  but  in  a  life-long  ex- 
perience I  have  never  seen  a  more  uniformly  thrifty  three  acres  of  black  cap- 
raspberries  in  one  plantation.  Propagation  from  rooted  tips  was  being  carried 
forward,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  the  tips  of  the  new  growth  in 
August.  This  checks  a .  disposition  to  fruit  for  the  time  being  and  the  tip  being 
put  at  once  int<5  the  ground  it  gives  up  the  attempt  and  proceeds  to  make  strong 
roots.  Three  rows  had  not  been  pinched  and  these  were  loaded  with  berries  in  all 
stages  of  maturity  from  those  allowed  to  dry  up  upon  the  bushes  to  those  just 
opening  the  blossom.  Those  from  which  the  ripe  fruit  had  been  cut  in  August  were 
throwing  more  fruit  clusters  from  the  axils  just  below  and  some  of  it  was  ripe  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  The  habit  of  the  bush  is,  if  unmolested  to  commence  bearing  fruit 
upon  the  tips  of  the  new  wood  and  when  this  is  picked  produce  more  lower  down, 
and  if  frosty  weather  did  not  come  the  process  would  go  on  until  all  the  fruit  buds 
had  pushed.  The  winter  cuts  this  short,  but  the  canes  hold  themselves  in  reserve, 
and  when  spring  pushes  all  the  buds  into  growth  at  once,  a  crop  is  produced  just  as 
if  no  fall  bearing  had  taken  place,  the  fall  crop  being  upon  the  ends  which  are  gei>- 
erally  cut  off  in  spring  pruning.  Mr.  Gault,  and  I  think  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of 
Medina,  who  is  the  next  largest  experimenter  in  this  new  raspberry,  claims  that  the 
summer  crop  is  one-third  larger  than  that  produced  upon  an  equal  area  of  Gregg. 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this  claim,  for  the  plants  are  vigorous  enough  to  do  it  and 
certainly  ought  to.  The  orignal  plant  and  some  sub-divisions  of  it  stand  near  the 
garden  fence  and  are  vigorous  and  healthy  although  five  and  six  years  old.  I  found 
Mr.  Gault  a  genial  gentleman  of  prominence  in  church  and  society  in  his  town, 
and  the  possessor  of  a  fine  farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  I  went  there  strongly 
biased  against  the  claims  made  for  this  berry,  but  my  very  first  glimpse  of  the 
magnificent  plantation  at  once  dispelled  any  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  this  new 
raspberry,  The  fruit  is  jet  black,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  the  clusters  of  fruit  are 
marvelous,  sometimes  numbering  eighty  upon  a  single  tip.  One  compound  stem, 
apparently  five  canes  growing  side  by  side  divided  into  three  tips,  about  six  inches 
from  the  end,  and  we  counted  two  hundred  and  forty  berries  upon  the  three.  The 
raspberry  is  an  acquisition  simply  as  a  July  bearer  and  leaving  out  any  claims  for 
perpetual  fruiting. 


of  the  value  of  the  Earhart. 

Mr.  Pierce:  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Earhart.  I  was  sorry 
I  didn't  know  more  about  it  when  I  got  to  Ashland.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Earhart  bears  on  the  lowest  shoots  of  last  year's  growth,  while 
this  is  different  Lumm's  Everbearing  bears  on  the  shoots  down  near 
the  bottom,  and  don't  come  on  until  after  the  rest  of  the  crop  is  matured. 


Mr.  W.  N.  Scarff:    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Pierce  what  he  thinks 
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Mr.  Scarff:    Is  it  the  same  principle  as  the  Gault? 

Mr.  Pierce:  No,  I  wish  I  could  make  that  plain.  The  Gault  is 
entirely  different  from  any  everbearing  raspberry  I  know  anything  about. 
You  know  that  all  raspberries  bear  on  last  year's  wood.  It  is  on  side 
branches  and  makes  a  growth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  Lumm's  Ever- 
bearing bear  on  side  branches  from  last  year's  shoots  from  the  ground. 
The  Gault  bears  on  wood  that  comes  out  on  the  wood  that  was  frostbitten 
this  spring.    The  new  growth  of  shoots  produce  a  new  crop  lower  down. 

Mr.  Scarff :  Then  your  general  crop,  do  you  get  that  from  the  same 
wood? 

Mr.  Pierce:  Yes,  the  general  crop  the  next  year  takes  up  where 
that  leaves  off. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  I  have  been  growing  raspberries  for  nearly  forty  years. 
I  planted  everbearing  raspberries  at  the  beginning,  Lumm's  Everbearing 
and  the  Ohio  Everbearing,  and  I  have  never  yet  found-  one  that  was 
profitable.  That  is,  people  don't  want  raspberries  when  they  have  other 
fruits.    Raspberries  have  their  season. 

Mr.  Pierce:  You  are  stealing  Mr.  Green's  thunder. 

President  Cushman :  I  think  we  better  keep  on  with  our  ad  interim 
reports.  Unless  there  is  something  important  we  will  go  to  the  next 
ad  interim  report 


AD  INTERIM  REPORT  OP  P.  G.  WITHOPT,  OP  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 

OHIO. 

Not  for  a  number  of  years  has  there  been  a  full  apple  crop  in  Montgomery 
county  till  the  past  season,  when  every  tree,  young  and  old,  was  loaded  down  with 
fruit,  though  the  long  dry  summer,  in  many  cases  made  the  fruit  small. 

Pears  were  an  average  crop,  and  plums  better  than  common  and  freer  from 
insects;  cherries  bore  freely,  especially  those  of  the  Morillo  class.  Early  Richmond, 
Dye,  House,  Montmorency  and  Late  Duke,  of  the  newer  semi-sweets  Windsor 
and  Sederberg  seem  the  best. 

At  the  remunerative  prices  of  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  per  bushel  many 
loundt  that  their  cherries  paid  better  than  any  other  fruit  Peach  buds  were  killed 
by  a  cold  snap  in  the  winter;  of  the  newer  peaches  tested  lately,  Elberta,  Dean's 
Red,  Deaconess  and  St.  Clair,  are  all  large  and  fine.  Crosby  is  of  good  flavor,  but 
many  growers  desire  a  larger  peach,  yet  the  hardiness  of  the  Crosby  is  much  in  its 
favor.  The  Triumph,  a  new  yellow  fleshed  free-stone  peach,  originating  in  Georgia 
(by  a  Michigan  man)  has  proved  itself  a  good  bearer  and  a  fine  shipper,  being  as  early 
as  Alexander,  it  promises  to  revolutionize  the  early  peach  market.  Sneed.  also, 
ten  days  earlier  than  Alexander,  but  the  same  class  of  a  peach,  has  considerable 
merit  Of  the  Japanese  plums  the  Burbank  has  proved  probably  the  best,  with 
Redvogolt  as  good,  abundance  (Botam)  next,  being  planted  south  more  than  any 
or  all  of  the  other  sorts.  Willard,  the  earliest,  but  smaller  of  these  Japanese  plums, 
are  hardy  in  tree  and  fruit  and  are  certainly  great  acquisitions. 

On  small  fruits  the  dry  weather  shortened  the  crop  very  much  in  the  Miami 
valley.  In  strawberries,  Greenville  held  its  own  very  well,  also  West  Union. 
Among  the  newer  sorts,  Marshall  promises  well.   The  Palmer  raspberry  for  late. 
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lias  fully  kept  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  blacks.  Eureka  seems  to  hare  taken 
first  place,  however,  as  tht  very  best  of  tf»e  blacks,  early,  large  and  very  prolific. 
Ohmer  blackberry  was  hurt  a  little  on  some  low  lands,  but  generally  passed  the 
winter  tn  good  shape  and  holds  a  front  rank  among  blackberries  for  size,  flavor 
and  general  good  qualities. 

Taken  all  in  all,  notwithstanding  the  hard  times  and  correspondingly  low 
prices  of  grain,  vegetables  and  nearly  everything,  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Miami 
valley  have  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

President  Cnshman:  The  report  just  read  is  now  open  for  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce:    I  wish  to  inquire  if  that  yellow  variety,  the 
Triumph  peach,  is  a  freestone? 
Mr.  Witboft:    Yes  sir,  it  is. 
Mr.  Pierce:  How  large  does  it  grow? 

Mr.  Albaugh:  It  is  as  large  as  the  Alexander.  Mr.  Hale  and  I 
visited  the  original  tree  and  saw  some  two  hundred  trees  in  bearing. 
Some  trees  were  grafted  in  the  original  stock.  The  Triumph  is  an  early 
freestone,  ripening  with  the  early  Alexander,  and  is  shipped  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  everyone  thinks  it  is  a  grand  good  thing  that  it 
ripens  with  the  early  Alexander. 

The  President:  We  will  bear  the  report  of  Mr.  E,  M.  Woodard, 
of  Kirtland,  Lake  county,  C^uo. 

RBPORT  OF  E.  M.  WDODARD,  I^AKB  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

The  winter  of  '94  and  '95  was  more  severe  in  our  section  than  had  been 
ksown  for  several  years. 

The  weather  was  mostly  pleasant  until  aiter  Jairaaery  1st.  Witk  the  begnmtiig 
•of  the  new  year  wiirter  commenced  in  earnest  Not  a  great  amo-nnt  of  snow  fell; 
but  for  days  the  mercury  hovered  around  the  zero  point,  and  on  the  night  of 
Jannary  IS  (I  bcbere  ft  was)  the  gOTemmcnt  tfaermometors  in  tbe  sootheastern 
part  erf  our  county  regbtered  twent-two  degrees  below  lero.  As  a  result  some 
kinds  o^  fruit  and  fruit  trees  were  injured.  The  spring  foHowhig  was  dry,  cold  and 
backward.  Winter,  which  bad  held  the  eartb  bound  for  so  long,  seemed  loth  to 
relax  its  hold.  The  maple  sugar  season,  which  everyone  predicted  would  be  a  good 
onev  was  not  equal  to  the  average. 

The  grocmd  was  deeply  frozen,,  tl»e  days  short,  and  the  san  neither  very  bright 
nor  very  warm.  This,  with  a  cold  north  and  west  wind  from  a  bank  of  ice  m 
Lake  Erie,  made  the  season  poor,  ttmg  and  siim,  and  the  product  small  in 
•quantity  and  po&r  in  quality. 

But  after  the  clouds  always  comes  the  sunshine,  after  winter  the  spring,  and  old 
ftol  seemingly  repentant  for  his  dilatory  habits  and  slothful  ways,  pushes  his 
work  with  such  vigor  that  by  May  10  everything  promised  an  abundant  harvest 

Berries  of  all  kinds  were  full  of  blossoms  and  fruit  pears  plums  and  cherries 
were  heavily  laden;  grape  vines  were  set  with  clusters  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting,  there  being  from  two  to  four  bunches  on  each  branch.  Never  in 
my  eighteen  years*  experience  in  raising  grapes  have  I  seen  the  new  shoots  grow  so 
rapidly.  The  steel  bug,  which  sometimes  does  considerable  damage  in  eating  the 
voung  buds,  could  put  in  only  the  work  of  a  day  or  two,  so  soon  did  the  new 
•growth  become  too  old  to  suit  his  fastidious  taste. 
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At  our  last  February  meeting  Mr.  Waid  spoke  of  an  old  German  who  was. 
frequently  asked  by  his  neighbors  what  the  weather  would  be  on  the  morrow,  his 
reply  was:  "Just  you  drive  up  to  ray  house  to-morrow  morning  and  1  tells  you." 
Had  Uncle  John  been  asked  the  fore  part  of  last  May  what  the  harvest  would  be,  his. 
reply  might  have  been,  *'Vel,  1  dinks  we  have  a  yoot  big  harvest  of  every  ding.*' 

We  are  met  to-day  on  the  "to-morrow*  after  the  harvest  and  can  tell  what 
hua  been  with  much  more  certainty  than  what  u:ill  be. 

On  the  night  of  May  12  occured  a  severe  frost,  killing  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  currants  on  low  ground  and  badly  injuring  the  same  on  higher  altitudes. 

Some  vitieyards  were  completely  killed,  not  a  green  leaf  remaining;  others 
were  injured  only  in  places,  still  others  entirely  escaped.  This  was  followed  by 
several  lighter  frosts,  and  on  the  nights  of  the  16th  and  17th  came  two  more  hard 
freezes,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  our  fruit  was  doomed  to  utter  destruction. 
Jack  Frost  did  not  do  his  work  by  any  rule  of  three,  it  was  rather  "here  a  little  and. 
there  a  little."  After  the  first  frost  one  grape  grower  made  the  remark  that  he  did 
not  wish  his  neighbors  any  harm,  but  it  was  a  consolation  to  know  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  to  suffer. 

I  have  a  vineyard  of  fifteen  acres  on  high  ground  from  which  the  lake  can  bc^ 
seen  for  twenty  miles  in  extent.  After  the  first  frost  all  the  live  shoots  to  be  found 
were  on  the  lowest  ground  at  the  extreme  nort  end.  On  my  other  vineyard  one  and 
one-half  miles  distant,  the  southern  exposure  on  quite  a  steep  side  hill  was  unin- 
jured; the  extreme  north  was  frosted.  Across  the  road  my  neighbor's  vineyard,, 
protected  on  the  south  by  woods,  was  frozen  where  most  shielded.  A  short  distance 
from  my  large  vineyard  was  one  of  nine  acres,  protected  on  the  south  as  the  one- 
just  mentioned,  that  was  not  hurt  by  any  of  the  frosts.  All  theories  about  the  loca- 
tion of  frost,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  were  '*bmtcd'*  last  spring. 

The  leading  varieties  that  were  most  susceptible  to  frosts  were  the  Niagara, 
and  Worden.  In  most  vineyards  that  at  first  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much,  the  fnrit 
shelled  somewhat  just  after  blossoming,  making  the  clusters  rather  thin  and 
straggling. 

Half-grown  sweet  cherries  in  a  few  days  turned  black  and  fell  from  the  tree. 
Plums,  the  size  of  small  peas  did  the  same.  Apples  and  pears  that  in  the  springs 
had  promised  so  well  were  in  doubt,  and  the  perplexing  question  was  What  vM 
the  harvest  be? 

Some  fruit  growers  were  consoling  themselves  that  what  was  others*  loss  was- 
their  g<iin^  and  that  the  prices  of  fruit  would  be  far  ahead  of  other  years,  amf 
predicted  that  grapes,  for  instance,  would  bring  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents^ 
per  basket.  Again  were  they  disappointed  and  returns  have  been  but  little  \n 
advance  of  last  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  short  crop  strawberries  sold  as  low  as  six  cents  per 
quart  at  home  for  Bubachs,  Havcrlands  and  Warfields,  and  ten  cents  per  quart 
was  about  the  highest  received. 

Souhegan  and  Palmer  raspberries  brought  from  five  dollars  to  seven  dollars 
per  two-bushel  stand.  Greggs  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars.  The 
red  varieties  averaged  about  six  dollars  per  stand. 

For  three  reasons  currants  have  brought  a  fair  price,  from  one  dollar  and' 
seventy- five  cents  to  two  dollars  per  bushel.  The  demand  for  cherries  was  good  at 
paying  prices,  bringing  eight  and  ten  cents  per  quart. 

The  severe  winter,  followed  by  a  very  dry  summer,  hurt  the  bearing  peach  trees^ 
and  the  crop  was  very  light.  But  little  of  the  fruit  was  first-class,  owing  to  the 
drouth  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  trees.  It  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to 
depend  upon  the  young  orchards  for  fruit  in  the  future.  The  average  price  per 
bushel  was  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

Plum  trees  that  bore  in  our  county  were  few.    I  know  of  but  one  orchaid 
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of  any  size  that  fruited,  Mr.  M.  E.  Sweet's,  of  Kirtland,  who  is  with  us  to-day. 
This  orchard  is  mostly  Damson,  Shropshire  and  Lombard,  with  a  few  trees  of 
Union  Purple,  Duane  Purple,  Reine  Claude,  Bradshay  and  Wild  Goose.  These 
trees  were  in  healthy  condition  and  bore  large  crops  of  fine  fruit.  At  another  place 
I  saw  trees  of  the  Minor  and  Robinson  heavily  fruited. 

The  crop  of  pears  was  comparatively  small.  The  spring  frosts  causing  the  fruit 
to  drop  before  maturity,  and  a  good  deal  that  did  ripen  was  far  from  perfect.  The 
trees  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  have  blighted  more  than  I  ever  knew  them  to 
before.  The  varieties  most  affected  were  Bartlett's  Flemish  Beauty  and  Clapp's 
Favorite.  The  many  freezes  were  followed  by  very  hot  weather,  and  the  blight 
first  appeared  the  last  of  June  and  continued  through  July.  I  know  of  several 
orchards  that  seemed  to  be  completely  ruined. 

Be  the  cause  frost,  sour  sap.  fungi  or  microbe,  the  result  has  certainly  been 
disastrous  to  the  pear  grower.  The  prices  for  fruit  varied  from  seventy  cents  to. 
one  dollar  per  bushel. 

Apple  trees  that  were  a  "sea  of  glory"  in  the  spring  were  decidedly  "choppy" 
before  fall.  Still  a  few  orchards  that  have  been  well  cared  for  and  sprayed  for 
several  years,  and  were  in  favorable  locations,  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit. 
One  of  my  neighbors  in  an  orchard  set  in  '7G  and  *77  picked  sixty-four  one-half 
bushels  of  Baldwins  from  one  tree,  besides  twenty  more  from  the  ground.  Another, 
who  has  2o.<)00  bushels  in  his  cellar,  told  me  day  before  yesterday  that  he  gathered 
sixty  one-half  bushels  to  each  tree  from  a  dozen  or  more  trees.  Two  of  his  men 
picked  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  baskets  in  eight  and  one-half  hours.  No.  1 
fruit  brought  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

There  were  shipped  from  our  station  (Willoughby)  by  the  Northern  Ohio 
Grape  Co.  70,000  baskets,  not  quite  one-third  of  last  year's  output.  These  sold 
from  twenty-two  and  one-half  cents  for  early  Wordens  to  ten  cents  for  Concord, 
shipped  during  the  hot  weather.  The  average  price  for  all  varieties  throughout  the 
season  was  thirteen  cents  per  nine-pound  basket.  Growers  that  drew  their  fruit  to 
Cleveland  obtained  better  prices  than  these,  as  high  as  thirty  cents  for  early 
Wordens.  One  fact  was  noticeable  about  the  fruit  that  set  after  the  frost.  On 
some  kinds  the  clusters  were  much  nicer  than  the  first  setting,  this  was  especially  true 
of  the  Lindley.  This  variety  does  not  naturally  cluster  well,  owin^  to  imperfect 
fertilization,  but  this  season  the  clusters  were  as  compact  as  the  Delaware.  On 
October  5th  I  picked  fine  clusters  of  Hartford,  Early  Victor  Worden.  Lady  and 
Ives,  all  of  the  second  setting. 

Fruit  plantinfj  in  our  section  continues  each  year  notwithstanding  the  low  prices 
realized.  Some  are  setting  vineyards,  although  not  as  largely  as  formerly.  Last 
spring  and  this  fall  the  smooth-tongued  tree  agent  has  been  with  us  and  the 
planting  of  plum  and  peach  trees  has  been  hooming. 

In  a  few  years  we  will  have  Mountains,  Tolcdoes  and  Diamonds  growing  oi> 
our  trees. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  J.  J.  Harrison  he  says:  "We  are  having  more 
inquiry  for  peach  trees  than  anything  else,  although  not  as  much  in  this  particular 
section.  We  are  selling  more  plum  and  apple  last  season  and  this,  than  for  two  or 
three  years  previous.  The  demand  for  grape  vines  continues  and  the  prospect  is 
that  they  will  be  cleaned  up  close  in  the  spring.  Small  fruit  plants  in  general  are  not 
in  as  good  demand  as  heretofore.  I  know  of  no  young  apple  orchards  being  planted 
in  this  or  adjoining  counties.  Yes,  I  think  the  time  not  far  distant  when  good 
apple  orchards  will  be  better  appreciated  than  now.  The  old  ones  are  fast  passing 
away  and  few  or  no  new  ones  are  coming  on  to  take  their  place.  I  consider  it, 
of  all  fruit,  the  most  important." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  report  very  great  success  in  securing  members  to  the 
State  Society,  or  in  organizing  local  horticultural  societies.    At  our  last  county- 
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Meeting  we  tried  to  secure  enough  members  to  entitle  us  to  a  delegate  to  this 
gathering,  but  failed.  However,  I  bring  the  name  of  one  new  member,  and  am 
jost  now  corresponding  with  parties  in  three  or  four  places,  and  hope  to  do 
something  more  in  that  line.  Next  week  I  expect  to  attend  the  institute  in 
Ashtabula  county  with  a  view  of  arranging  such  a  society  at  Genevea.  A  good 
deal  of  fruit  has  been  planted  recently  in  this  county,  and  in  Geauga,  also  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  part  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and  local  organizations  should  be 
aflfccted  at  some  of  these  points. 

As  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  sisters  were  out  driving  at  one  time,  the  horses 
became  unmanageable  and  they  were  thrown  with  considerable  violence  to  the 
ffTound.  One  of  the  sisters  immediately  fell  on  her  knees  and  commenced  thank- 
ing the  good  Lord  that  they  had  escaped  so  miraculously.  The  good  doctor 
turned  to  her  and  exclaimed,  **Speak  for  yourself,  speak  for  yourself,  as  for  me,  I 
have  some  pretty  hard  thumps/'  and  so,  Mr.  President,  some  of  our  fruit  growers 
have  had  some  pretty  hard  thumps  the  past  season,  still  we  expect  to  continue 
in  the  good  way  and  trust  for  better  things  in  the  future. 

President  Cushman:  This  paper  is  now  open  for  your  discussion. 
Tbere  being  no  discussion,  we  will  hear  the  ad  interim  report  of  H.  H. 
Ankfather. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  STARK  COUNTY,  BY  H.  H.  AULXFATHE», 

MINERVA,  OHK>. 

Jfr.  President,  Liodies  a»d  GeniUmim: 

Tbe  year  1895  is  noted  for  the  coldest  weather  in  January  for  years ;  ior  its  drouth 
lasting  from  April  until  Norember:  for  its  freezes  in  May;  for  the  ^reat  appte  crop 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and  for  its  peach  crop  near  the  lakes;  and  our  local- 
ity depending  on  these  to  furnish  our  markets  with  all  of  our  cherries,  p  eaches, 
pfauns,  and  grapes,  and  the  most  of  our  apples  and  pears. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  many  of  our  -frurt  growers  w  ere  satisfied  -that 
the  peach  and  many  of  the  the  plum  and  cherry  buds  were  killed  by  the  cold  weather 
of  January.  But  not  until  spring  w  ere  they  aware  that  most  of  the  leaf  buds  on  the 
peach  trees  were  destroyed. 

Th  weather  was  cool  and  spring  did  not  set  in  until  the  20th  of  March,  and  from 
that  on  throughout  thetnoTrth  of  April  until  the  middle  of  May,  the  ground  was  dry; 
the  weather  warm  and  all  things  favorable  for  the  growers  to  set  out  plants,  «ow 
seeds  and  cultivate  their  crops. 

Those  who  prepared  their  ground  in  the  fall  or  early  in  March  and  set  their 
plants  the  first  of  April  secured  a  good  stand:  but  where  planting  was  delayed  untfl 
ilie  first  of  May  it  generally  proved  almost  a  failure,  for  the  weather  was  ver>'  warm 
accompanied  by  hot  drying  winds  and  thousands  of  plants  perished. 

The  apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  crop  of  small 
fruits  were  so  promising  that  litle  did  any  one  imagine  that  by  the  20th  of  May,  ex- 
cepting the  care  of  plants,  many  fruit  growers  would  be  completely  out  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  year  1895. 

There  were  no  killing  frosts  throughout  the  month  of  April  and  first  of  May. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  perfect  polenization  of  the  blossoms, 
and  by  the  12th  of  May  most  all  of  the  the  trees  had  shed  their  bloom  and  set  an 
abundance  of  fruit  for  a  crop  and  thousands  to  spare.  The  first  bloom  of  the  straw- 
berry were  past  their  best.  Many  berries  being  almost  large  enough  to  ripen.  Early 
rarieties  of  raspberries  were  coming  into  blooom,  when  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
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May  a  cold  wave  swept  across  the  country,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  tem- 
perature had  droppped  from  four  to  teu  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
grand  prospect  for  a  bountiful  harvest  of  fruit  had  vanished. 

Then  again  on  the  night  of  the  I6th  of  May  we  were  visited  by  another  freeze 
equally  as  se\'ere  as  the  one  on  the  12th. 

Some  had  covered  their  strawberries  and  allowed  it  to  remain  one  or  two  days, 
after  the  freeze  thinking  to  save  the  laier  blossoms,  and  uncovered  them  just  in  time 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  last  freze,  which  seemed  a  that  time  to  make  a  clean  sweep- 

The  weather  continued  dry  and  cold  until  the!  first  of  June.  About  this  time  it 
was  found  that  those  having  orchards  locaited  on  the  hills,  would  have  some  fruit, 
although  many  of  the  apples  and  pears  were  frozen  so  they  turned  black  they  stuck: 
on  and  finally  turned  to  their  natural  color  and  made  fair  fruiL 

Then  for  once  in  their  lives,  those  located  on  the  hills  could  sing. 


While  down  a  little  lower  and  in^  the  valUy  the  ioUlQw'uxg  wor4&  ta  the  old  tttnc: 
would  suit  them  b«ter: 


Hence,  the  season  of  1^95' will  long  be  remembered  by  maixy  c^f  the  ivuit  growers, 
uf  eastern  Ohio;  especially  by  thosa  of  Stark,  Columbiana,  and  Tuaoanajwas  coundesu 
It  would  be  hard  to  gime  an  estimate  of  the  damEgft-  d(Mm  by  that  freeas,  but  it  se^ed. 
lo  be  more  severe  in  these  counties  than  farther  north,  or  s<Mith*  oi  them. 

The  strawberries  were  a  short  cnop^  tedious-  to*  gather,,  not  att]ractive>  in.  maorket 
arid  prices  for  home  gr^wa  berriea^  low  cooaideving  the  quantity  oi  themi  Probably 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the  berries.  Too  many 
throwers  allowing  nubbins  and  poor  berries^  put  in  the  bttfikets;  also  by  tile  heavy 
sliipments  of  eastern  berries  to  our  markets. 

The  Crescent,  Mickel.  Bederwood  ;md  Warfield  1  bekeve  aife  considered,  tiie  . 
hardier  varieties  under  cukivatiom 

But,  on  my  own  ground  the  Bartons  Edipse  was  very  little  iniured  and  produced 
almost  a  full  crop:  while  the  Haverland,  Bubach*  Enhance,.  Warfield  and  Lovett  grow- 
ing along  side  of  it,  produced  scarcely  any  berries^  one-hali  aere  on  the  north  aide  of 
this  patch  was  located  from  10  to  30  feet  higher,  and  were  not  injured  by  the  frost 
and  had  it  not  been  for  thedry  weather  they  w<auki  have  produced  a  full  crop.  An- 
other patch  of  one-third  acre  that  had  been  mulched  heavily.  The  stxaav  had!  been 
removed  in  order  to  secuce  plants.  The  ground  was  dry  and  the  di^ggang  had' 
left  it  rough  and  uneven.  After  the  freeze  this  was  cultivatod  t)0<  Loosen*  the  soil  about 
the  plants  and  make  it  in  condition  for  a  plant  bed  The  mulchi  was  placed  in.  every 
otlier  space  between  the  varieies.  Those  plants  put  forth  quite  a  number  of  fxmit 
stems  and  produced  fully  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of-  the  finest  berries  we  Had  last  season. 

There  were  two  rows  each  of  the  following  varieties:  Edgar  Queen,  Tennessee 
Prolific,  Windsor  chief,  Greenville.  Dayton,  BubacK  Lovetil  and  fcoui:  rows  of  seed- 
lings which  were  not  cultivated  and  produced  no  berries. 

I  might  say  that  diere  was  three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  the  Windsor  Chief,  as  tiiey 
bloomed  so  late,  that  they  were  not  injured  much  by  the  frost    Many  new  pobches 
were  set  out  in  the  spring,  but  only  those  planted  early,  or  lying  in  the  path  of  the  - 
local  showers  have  made  a  good  stand  of  plants. 


"The  hifls  of  Ohio,  how  proudly  they  rise. 
Itt  the  utmost  of  grandeur  to  hVcnd  witfr  the  skies. 
With  fair  azure  outline,  arrd  tail  ancient  treees, 
Ohio,  my  country:  I  Ibve  tliec  for  these.'* 


How  tedious  and  tasteless  the  hours, 

When  the  great  fruit  crops  I  no  longer  see; 

The  gra'nd  prospects  of  the  sweet  flowers 
PTare  alf  lost  their  fortune  tt>  me. 
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The  grubs  were  numerous,  and  did  much  damage  in  some  places. 

On  account  of  the  poor  stand  in  last  season's  setting  of  plants,  many  old  planta- 
tions have  been  cultivated  and  will  be  allowed  to  fruit  another  year.  Not  much  can 
be  said  of  the  new  varieties.  Timbrel  produced  a  fair  crop  considering  they  were 
frozen  the  second  time.  They  were  not  high  colored,  but  no  doubt  will  make  a 
^ood  berry  for  home  trade. 

Tennnessee  Prolific  produced  some  fine  berries,  is  a  thrifty  plant,  and  we  think 
well  of  them. 

The  early  varieties  of  raspberries  were  badly  damaged  by  the  freeze,  and  pro- 
<luced  a  small  crop  which  sold  from  $3  to  $4  per  bushel. 

The  Gregg  which  is  more  generally  planted,  was  injured  more  by  the  drouth 
than  by  the  freeze,  and  where  well  cultivated  produced  good  crops.  As  usual  the 
prices  were  low,  $2  per  bushel  being  the  selling  price. 

Although  the  Gregg  is  healthy,  a  good  yielder  and  easily  cultivated,  complaints 
.are  made  that  it  has  too  many  seeds  and  its  fruit  ripens  at  the  time  when  the  markets 
are  glutted.  Less  money  is  reali  ed  from  it  than  from  other  varieties  which  do  not 
yield  so  well.  My  opinion  is  that  if  less  acres  were  planted  and  the  soil  made  rich 
with  barnward  manure  and  kept  thoroughly  cultivated  there  would  be  no  complaint 
about  the  seeds,  for  the  berries  would  be  large.  Not  over  one-half  as  many  to  the 
quart.  The  older  growers  of  this  fruit  are  wanting  something  bcter  and  many  think 
the  Eureka  will  soon  take  its  place. 

The  young  canes  of  the  raspberry  were  frozen  back  causing  them  to  branch 
•close  to  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  rows  are  low  and  will  be  difficult  to  gather  next 
season,  otherwise  thtey  are  healhy  and  almost  free  from  anthracnose  and  should  pro- 
•duce  a  full  crop  n  ext  season. 

The  red  varieties  produced  a  full  crop:  for  which  there  was  a  good  demand. 
They  sold  readily  at  from  6  to  10  cents  per  quart. 

Those  who  have  fruited  the  Golden  Queen  speak  well  of  it. 

The  blackberry  which  has  been  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  raspberry  as  a  canning 
fruit  were  so  badly  killed  that  there  was  not  enough  left  for  the  birds. 

Many  old  plantations  were  plowed  up  and  planted  with  corn,  potatoes  and 
melons,  and  new  patches  planted  instead. 

Some  patches  where  the  canes  were  young  and  healthy,  the  bearing  canes  were 
cut  out  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there  would  be  no  crop,  then  cultivated  the  same  as 
new  patches,  while  others  allowed  the  bearing  cane  to  ripen  their  wood  and  were  left 
to  be  taken  out  at  a  more  convenient  time.  The  new  canes  have  made  a  fair  growth 
and  are  in  good  shape  for  a  crop  in  1896. 

In  varieties  the  Snyder  takes  the  lead  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  but  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  for  the  Taylor  and  Erie  and  some  inquiries  for  the  El- 
dorado. 

There  were  no  cherries,  p  caches,  plums,  quinces  or  grapes  worth  mentioning, 
and  but  few  apples  and  pears  in  my  locality. 

Throughout  the  eastern  part  of  Columbiana,  Jefferson,  the  southern  part  of 
Carroll,  northeastern  and  western  part  of  Stark  county,  where  the  orchards  were  lo- 
cated on  high  land  they  were  loaded  with  apples.  Considering  the  drouth  the  fruit 
was  smooth  and  of  fair  size  and  quality,  but  I  am  told  that  many  are  not  keeping  well. 

The  apple,  cherry  and  plum  trees  have  made  a  healthy  growth  and  are  in  good 
•condition  to  winter  well. 

Pear  and  quince  trees  have  blighted  badly.  Even  the  Keifer  showed  blight  in 
some  orchards.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  peach  trees  as  stated  most  of  the 
leaf  b  uds  were  killed  in  winter.  And  where  nothing  was  done  thtey  were  slow  in 
starting  their  leaves,  made  a  poor  growth  and  are  in  the  worst  condition  for  years. 
They  were  so  weakened  they  have  become  a  prey  to  the  borers,  the  fruit  bark  betle, 
and  disease,  and  will  finally  have  to  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.   But  where 
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•cut  back  early  in  the  spring  and  thoroughly  cultivated  they  have  made  a  vigorous 
^owth. 

The  planting  of  cherry,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  are  on  the  increase  and  some 
varieties  I  think  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  but  the  planting  of  the  apple  is  too 
much  neglected.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  eastern  Ohio  that  should  be 
planted  with  apple  trees,  and  the  orchards  in  a  few  years  with  proper  care  would 
become  valuable,  for  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  there  are  fifteen  (15)  cold 
storage  houses  in  Ohio  along  the  line  of  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  east  of  Alliance, 
O.  I  have  ascertained  from  a  fruit  grower  near  Columbiana,  Ohio,  who  gathered 
over  2,000  bushels  of  apples  from  his  own  orchard  this  fall,  and  who  has  four  cold 
storage  houses,  that  by  the  first  of  November,  1896,  there  were  over  6,000  barrels 
of  apples  stored  at  the  towns  between  Alliance  and  East  Palestine,  inclusive,  a 
•distance  of  only  thirty-three  miles  by  rail. 

The  most  of  the  fruit  for  1895  was  bought  in  Illinois.  In  1894  in  Missouri.  In 
1893  in  Virginia  and  in  1892  in  Maine. 

I  have  seen  some  very  fine  specimens  of  different  varieties  of  apples  that  were 
^own  in  the  several  counties  of  this  locality  last  season,  and  my  impression  is,  if 
the  orchards  were  planted  and  cared  for  here  as  they  are  in  other  states,  our  farmers 
could  soon  share  a  part  of  that  trade. 

The  fruit  crop  being  destroyed  many  of  the  berry  growers  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  grrowing  of  feed  for  their  stock,  and  the  raising  of  potatoes  and  melons 
as  a  money  crop.  The  number  of  acres  planted  to  melons  was  fully  double  that  of 
last  year. 

Where  the  preparations  for  this  crop  were  made  early  a  good  stand  was  ob- 
tained; they  ripened  early  and  made  the  grower  some  money,  but  when  planted  on 
sod  ground  that  was  prepared  late  in  May,  much  of  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  the 
seed  did  not  germinate  at  once,  and  the  set  of  vines  was  uneven,  and  many  of  them  so 
late  they  never  ripened,  and  the  prices  were  so  low  that  they  did  not  pay  expenses. 

The  growing  of  potatoes  has  become  quite  an  industry.  The  acreage  was  one- 
third  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  The  yield  was  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  per  acre  of  mostly  marketable  tubers,  which  sold  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  Canada  prickly  lettuce  is  getting  a  strong  foot  hold  in  this  and  surround- 
ing counties,  and  unless  the  farmers  take  some  measure  to  destroy  it  next  season, 
it  will  soon  be  the  worst  weed  pest  we  have. 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  posters  and  bulletins  from  the  experiment 
stations,  in  regard  to  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  have  placed  them  where  I  thought 
would  do  the  most  good.  To  my  knowledge  there  are  no  orchards  infected 
with  that  scale  in  this  part  of  the  state.  But  many  fruit  trees  are  being  sold  by 
agens  who  get  their  trees  from  outside  the  state;  and  it  may  be  brought  in  and 
distributed  over  a  wide  area  before  we  are  aware  of  it. 

Another  pest,  the  fruit  bark  beetle,  has  become  numerous,  and  we  have  found 
them  upon  apple,  plum  and  peach  trees.  We  are  told  that  they  do  not  attack 
healthy  trees  (which  statement  I  am  unable  to  dispute),  but  if  they  do  not  they 
can  tell  where  the  tree  is  deceased  long  before  the  grower  can,  and  when  a  tree  is 
once  attacked  the  quicker  it  is  burned  the  better. 

There  has  not  been  much  spraying  done  except  for  the  coddling  moth,  and 
when  the  fruit  was  killed  the  work  ended  for  this  year. 

The  movement  made  about  one  year  ago  to  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
black  knot  has  not  been  as  effective  as  it  was  thought  it  would  be.  but  we  have  found 
one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  law.  There  has  been  no  trouble  where  the  com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  by  the  trustees;  but  the  wording  of  the  law 
is  such  that  it  gives  the  trustees  their  choice  whether  they  appoint  the  com- 
missioners or  not.   As  far  as  I  have  learned  commissioners  have  been  appointed 
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in  one  township  in  Columbiana  county  and  three  townships  in  Stark  county, 
and  as  yet  I  have  heard  of  no  trouble  in  having  the  black  knot  removed  in  those 
townships.  I  presented  a  petition  to  the  trustees  of  Paris  township,  this  county, 
or  the  2tkh  day  of  last  January.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  failed  to  appoint  the 
commissioners,  and  I  was  told  by  one  of  them  that  the  law  was  not  positive  enough, 
as  it  said  **the  trustees  may  appoint,"  etc.,  and  they  would  wait  until  they  saw 
what  the  other  townships  would  do  before  they  did  an3rthing.  The  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  the  trustees  '*shall  appoint/*  instead  of  "may  appoint/'  for  the 
destruction  of  the  black  knot  will  never  be  unless  the  law  is  enforced. 

I  have  attended  several  meetings  of  the  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society  dur- 
ing the  year.  Have  always  found  them  instructive  and  interesting  and  well  at- 
tended by  the  members.  I  here  note  the  death  of  the  most  prominent  celery 
grower  of  this  state,  Mr.  J.  A.  Borst,  of  Greentown.  O..  who  was  an  active  member 
of  this  society  and  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society. 

I  attended  the  annual  fair  of  the  Stark  and  Carroll  County  Agricultural  So- 
cieties. Although  this  has  been  an  off  year  in  fruit  growing,  it  was  readily  seen  that 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Stark  county  had  kept  the  pledge  they  made  with  the 
Agricultural  Society  one  year  ago,  because  there  was  a  much  better  display  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  is  often  made  in  years  of  abundance.  In  fruits  I  noticed 
one  plate  of  plums,  one  of  peaches,  eighteen  of  grapes,  fourteen  of  quinces,  seventy- 
eight  of  pears,  representing  twenty-two  varities.  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-two 
plates  of  apples,  comprising  thirty-eight  varieties.  At  Carrollton  the  display  was 
not  so  large.  There  were  on  exhibition  four  plates  of  peaches,  one  of  pears,  one  of 
{grapes,  five  of  quinces  and  sixty-eight  of  apples. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  large  and  showy  at  both  fairs.  I  onty  noted 
the  potatoes.  At  Canton  there  were  displayed  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
baskets,  at  Carrollton  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  baskets.  I  think  they  were 
the  finest  display  of  potatoes  e\'er  made  in  the  counties.  They  were  large,  gen- 
erally smoothe  and  well  selected,  and  the  baskets  were  well  filled. 

Since  the  February  meeting  I  have  assisted  in  organizing  two  county  horticul- 
tural societies  The  Columbiana  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  on  March 
(j,  at  Columbiana.  O.,  with  thirty-seven  charter  members  enrolled.  Tlie  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected: A.  W.  Harold, 
president;  J.  W.  Weaver,  vice  president;  F.  B.  VVindle,  secretary;  A.  S.  Snyder, 
treasurer:  E.  Cope.  M.  Grove  and  J.  B.  Culp,  executive  committee.  The  state 
nflkers  present  were  L.  B.  Pierce  and  myself.  This  society  has  held  regular 
monthly  meetings  since  it  was  organized. 

The  greatest  drawback  is  the  county  is  large  and  most  of  the  members  are 
located  at  one  corner  of  it,  but  as  its  members  are  progressive  and  up  to  date 
iruit  growers,  it  will  not  be  lonj?  until  the  mettings  are  held  over  the  county.  I 
think  we  will  have  some  good  reports  from  this  society. 

While  at  the  Carroll  county  fair  I  met  with  many  persons  who  are  interested 
in  horticulture  and  secured  enough  names  to  guarantee  the  organization  of  a  horti- 
cultural society  in  that  county.  It  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a  meeting 
lor  that  purpose  at  Carrollton  on  November  2d.  On  that  date  the  Carroll  County 
Horticultural  Society  was  organized  with  forty-eight  charter  members.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected:  T.  S.  Simpson,  president;  Ray 
Harvey,  vice  president;  Wm.  B.  Crawford,  secretary;  T.  J.  Donaldson,  treasurer; 
N  Marshall,  R.  H.  Lee,  L.  W.  Hawk,  executive  committee.  Mr.  E.  H.  Cushman 
was  present  and  assisted  in  the  organization.  The  first  meeting  is  announced  to  be 
held  on  the  11th  of  December. 

I  think  the  outlook  for  this  society  a  good  one,  as  the  members  are  well 
located  over  the  county,  and  many  of  them  are  turning  their  attention  to  fruit  grow- 
ing, for  which  Carroll  county  is  so  well  adapted. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Aultfather's  report,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  on  membership:  Mr  .  H.  H.  Aultfather^ 
Hon.  N.  H.  Albaugh,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Lawrence. 

And  thereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Albaugh,  the  convention  recessed 
till  1:30  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  1:30  P.  M.  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  and  the  President  said:  We  will  begin  the  regular 
afternoon  exercises  by  taking  up  the  ad  interim  reports  where  they  were 
left  off  this  morning,  that  being  the  disposition  made  by  the  committee 
on  business.  The  next  report  will  be  that  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitney,  of 
Warren,  Trumbull  county,  Ohio. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  TRUMBULL  COUNTY,  BY  C.  W.  WHITNEY, 

WARREN,  OHIO. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society: 

The  past  season  has  been  the  most  disastrous  to  the  fruit  growing  industry  of 
our  section  of  the  state  of  any  within  my  remembrance.  No  one  need  be  told 
that  late  spring  frosts  were  the  cause.  Strawberry  patches  produced  from  one-tenth 
to  one-third  6i  a  crop.  Our  own  planting  produced  nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  a 
crop,  and  as  picking  cost  only  one-third  as  much  for  the  patch,  and  prices  were 
about  twice  as  high  as  usual,  I  did  not  feel  very  depressed  in  spirits  after  the  returns 
were  all  in,  but  others  fared  much  worse.  Some  getting  next  to  nothing,  while  one 
small  grower,  with  perhaps  one-half  acre,  covered  the  rows  with  straw  before  each 
frosty  night  and  thust  secured  nearly  or  quite  a  full  crop.  The  quality  or  size 
of  the  fruit  was  inferior  as  a  rule,  in  consequence  of  the  first  blossoms  and  fruit 
being  killed.  However,  my  patches  produced  some  very  nice  fruit,  especially  of 
Bubach,  Wolverton  and  Barton's  Eclipse,  while  Wolverton,  Warfield  and  Parker 
Earle  produced  the  best  crops.    Greenville  produced  almost  nothing. 

The  extent  and  condition  of  the  plantings  for  next  year's  crop  is,  on  the  whole, 
quite  inferior,  on  account  of  the  extremely  dry  season.  My  own  planting  was 
somewhat  increased  and  the  condition  is  good,  but  inquiry  among  the  growers 
in  my  vicinity  shows  that  some  made  no  planting,  and  others  have  a  poor  stand 
of  plants. 

Very  few  raspberries  are  produced  in  Trumbull  county.  Some  quite  large 
fields  in  Geauga  county.  The  crop  was  injured  some  by  the  frost,  but  so  far  as 
I  know,  produced  two-thirds  of  a  full  crops.  Young  canes  about  one  foot  high 
were  cut  down  by  the  freezing,  so  we  thought  best  to  cut  them  off,  when  they 
threw  out  several  shoots  from  each  one,  and  made  a  low  growth  similar  to  a  new 
planting. 

Blackberries  were  almost  entirely  killed.  Currants  the  same.  We  got  one 
bushel  and  the  robins  got  as  many  or  more.  Gooseberries,  although  they  ap- 
peared to  be  about  all  killed  when  the  frosts  were  through  with  them,  produced 
about  one-half  a  crop.    Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  made  a  good  growth,  so 
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wc  arc  likely  to  hare  a  good  crop  next  year.  Grapes  are  not  grown  to  any  extent 
for  market.    Some  fruit  set  and  matured  after  the  frosts. 

Plums,  cherries,  peaches,  pears  and  apples  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  killed  in  our 
vicinity,  so  there  is  little  to  say  about  them. 

Pear  trees  Irave  blighted  very  badly  the  past  season,  very  many  having  en- 
tirely died  out.  In  my  own  orchard  of  some  six  hundred  trees  probably  from  one 
to  two  hundred  will  have  to  be  dug  out,  and  as  many  more  perhaps  had  better  be. 
Keiffcr,  Garber,  Vermont  Beauty,  Lawrence  and  B.  de  Anjon  were  not  badly 
damaged.  Lamson  or  Comet  only  a  little  worse,  while  Bartlett.  Clapp's  favorite, 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Sheldon  are  badly  used  up.  These  tree  are  from  two  to 
seven  years  planted,  and  at  time  of  May  frosts  were  most  of  them  very  heavily  set 
■with  fruit  for  their  first  real  crop. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Lordstown,  has  an  orchard,  or  rather,  had  an  orchard,  of 
several  hundred  trees  just  beginning  to  bear,  which  he  tells  me  are  nearly  all 
ruined.  These  are  the  only  pear  orchards  in  the  county  of  any  extent  that  I  have 
heard  of,  but  I  suppose  the  trees  found  in  farmers'  yards  in  small  numbers  have 
suffered  in  like  manner. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  blight,  it  is  idle  to  theorize  or  speculate,  unless  yon  are 
a  newspaper  correspondent  and  warrt  something  to  write,  so  you  can  draw  your 
pay,  and  it  would  seem  foolish  for  a  person  to  say  he  knows  the  cause  and  proceed 
to  tell  it,  because  some  other  fellow  who  is  just  as  sure  he  knows,  would  get  up 
and  knock  his  pins  from  under  him  in  five  minutes.  Nevertheless,  thirty-five 
years  under  the  tutelage  of  that  sometimes  very  dear  teacher,  experience,  auid 
thirty-five  years  of  observation,  and  I  have  observed  many  things  in  those  few  years, 
rbject  lessons  you  know,  make  me  bold  enough  to  say,  I  know  the  cause  of  the 
blight.  Now.  don't  aH  jtmip  up  at  once  and  ask  me  to  tefl  it,  holding  yoor  breath 
while  yon  wait,  because  every  other  fellow  knows,  just  as  surely  as  I,  so  am  not 
going  to  tell  yon.  and  I  will  save  my  pins.  See?  The  nly  remedy  I  can  give  is,  keep 
on  planting  as  long  as  yonriaith  and  your  pocket-book  hold  oat. 

With  all  this  dearth  of  fruit  on  our  own  trees,  we  have  not  by  any  means  been 
without  fruit.  Our  brother  horticulturists  in  other  parts  of  this  gwt2Lt  state  and 
country  have  not  been  .slow  to  discover  the  needy.  Consequently  our  morkets  have 
been  beautifully  supplied  with  fruit  of  all  kinds,  until  we.  the  needy,  have  well 
nigh  impoverished  ourselves  trying  to  relieve  our  brethren  of  their  hardens. 
Farm  products,  except  wheat  and  bay,  two  staples,  have  done  well,  but  prices  are  so 
low  they  might  about  as  well  have  done  the  other  thing,  for  all  they  add  to  the 
revenue  of  the  farmers.  Garden  truck  did  fairly  well  as  a  rule.  Melons  did 
poorly  and  celery  had  a  pretty  dry  time  of  it,  notwithstanding  we  produced  sone, 
without  watering,  that  was  very  nice.  On  the  whole,  we  ieel  thankful  that  matters 
are  no  worse,  and  as  before,  live  on  in  hope  of  better  things  in  the  future. 

A  mcfnher:  We  would  like  to  know  something-  more  abotit  the 
blight.    W'e  came  here  for  that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  would  answer  the  question,  but  as  the  discussion 
would  not  De  ended  until  night  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  begin  it. 

The  President:  The  next  report  will  be  from  New  Carlisle,  Clarke 
county,  by  W.  N.  Scarff. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  FROM  NEW  CARLISLE,  BY  W.  N.  SCARFF. 

As  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Ad  Interim  conmnttee  to  make  the  report  oi  the 
Horticvkural  Society  m  bis  ad  iirtcrim  district  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  Miami 
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Coanty  Society  in  prosperous  condition.  The  membership  has  increased  very 
materially  in  the  pasi  year  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  meetings. 

The  display  of  fruit,  fiowers  and  vegetables  at  the  meetings  have  been  very 
creditable  and  add  much  to  the  interest,  besides  are  a  source  of  much  information  im 
regard  to  learning  the  names  and  habits  of  different  varieties. 

As  a  special  incentive  for  making  these  displays  more  complete  a  number  of 
members  of  the  society  have  donated  collections  of  choice  trees,  vines,  Howers  and 
vegetables  to  be  given  as  premiums  for  best  displ^ays  made  at  these  meetings. 

The  work  is  not  thoroughly  formulated  yet,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  for  a  special  exhibit  each  month  and  offer  as  premium 
to  the  successful  competitors  the  articels  donated  for  this  purpose. 

As  is  the  rule  of  most  county  societies,  xYkj  me«t  in  dtflferent  parts  of  the 
county  during  the  summer  months,  and  tht  meetings  from  November  to  April  are 
held  at  Troy,  the  county  scat,  which  is  the  most  central  poiilt  and  easiest  of  access  to 
the  majority  of  the  society. 

In  our  veteran  and  highfy-hotiored  hortieufturist,  Johfi  Pierce,  the  society  has 
a  model  president,  who  is  ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  horticttlture  and  lea-res  notb- 
ing  undone  that  he  believes  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  society. 

A  strong  rival  to  the  Miami  County  Society  is  th«  adjoining  society  of 
Montgomery  county,  of  which  such  men  as  our  Hon.  N.  H.  Atbaugh  aiid  ow  treas- 
urer, N.  Ohmer,  are  at  the  head. 

As  this  is  in  the  district  represented  by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Withoff,  I  must  beg  thie 
50ciety  to  pardon  n*e,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  the  great  sficcess  of  their 
September  meeting,  at  which  I  was  present.  This  was  h«ld  at  the  residence  of 
Peter  Bohlender,  one  of  the  many  wide-awake  fmrserymen  in  the  Miami  valkey. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended.  The  display  of  fmit  of  all  kinds  in  season 
was  in  abundance,  A  full  brass  band  from  an  adjoining  town  was  ptesent  and  was 
a  leadinr  feattnr  to  the  grand  success  of  the  meeting.  The  program  was  well 
rendered  and  many  valnable  points  brought  otft  in  the  discussions.  If  this  meeting 
was  a  fair  sample  of  the  balance  of  the  year  there  is  certainly  much  credit  dwe 
the  Montgomery  Society. 

Clark  county  is  withotrt  a  society.  In  talking  of  the  matter  with  a  nitmber  of 
its  leading  horticuHiidsts  I  imd  considerable  interest  and  many  seem  anxious  to 
organise.  There  is  no  doubt  of  growing  interest  in  the  matter,  and  I  tKink  it  only 
a  question  of  a  short  time  until  this  end  can  be  accomplished. 

Our  reputation  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  as  small  fruit  growers  got 
a  black  eye  this  year,  in  fact  got  both  eyes  black. 

The  extreme  cold  winter  did  ns  but  little  hurt,  as  everything  had  well  matured 
and  the  prospects  were  flattering  m  the  extreme  until  the  late  frost,  which  was 
the  most  disastrous  by  odds  of  any  since  I  have  been  in  the  fruit  business. 

All  small  fruits  were  damaged  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  except  gooseberries, 
which  gave  us  ?Jmost  a  full  crop.  In  a  few  protected  localities  the  frost  was  not  so 
severe  and  there  yet  remained  a  chance  of  a  fair  crop  had  not  the  drouth  and 
intense  heat  followed  and  continued  until  what  little  remained  had  to  succumb. 

Tree  fri^its  fared  better,  in  fact  we  had  the  largest  crop  the  vicinity  has  known 
for  years.  The  absence  of  codlirt  moth.  cnrcuHo  and  othef  insects  iti  the  early 
part  of  the  season  no  doubt  this  can  be  largely  attributed. 

Cherries  were  the  most  profitable:  as  the  crop  was  short  other  places  they 
readily  sold  at  two  dollars  anrf  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 
Plums  and  pears  were  rather  dull  sale.  Apples  being  so  small,  owing  to  drouth 
and  trees  overbearing,  were  largely  converted  to  cider.  Although  some  fine 
winter  apples  were  gathersd. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  make  any  compaf  ison  as  to  the  merits  atid  demerits 
of  new  fruits  this  season,  as  they  were  Cttt  down  so  indiscriminately  by  the  frost. 
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A  seedling  strawberry  grown  by  S.  Buffington  &  Co.,  Kessler,  O.,  perhaps  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  it  escaped  frost  and  matured  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  a  crop, 
while  Lovett,  Cumberland,  Dayton,  Warfield  and  Haverland  under  same  con- 
ditions were,  with  the  exception  of  Haverland,  a  total  failure.  Haverland  maturing 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 

The  variety  is  bi-sexual  and  a  good  strong  grower,  whether  it  is  frost  proof 
or  whether  the  berries  were  in  just  such  a  s^te  to  withstand  more  cold  than  the 
others  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  As  the  variety  is  at  the  station  perhaps  Prof.  Green 
can  tell  us  more  about  it  later. 

The  greatest  acquisition  in  gooseberries  I  have  seen  is  that  of  W.  &  Y.  Ash- 
worth,  at  Tippecanoe  City. 

They  cannot  give  a  clear  histor  of  this  new  berry,  but  think  it  was  one  of  a 
lot  of  seedlings  they  received  from  Kansas  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The  fruit 
is  pale  green  when  ripe,  same  as  Downing,  bush  upright  in  growth  and  is  a 
profuse  bearer.  In  order  to  compare  the  size  with  other  new  kinds  I  had  a 
sample  of  Chautauque  sent  me  from  Lewis  Roesch,  Freedonia,  N.  Y..  who  is 
its  introducer:  as  compared  with  this  it  was  equally  as  large  as  Chautuaqua.  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  gooseberry  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Ash- 
worth  claim  it  free  from  mildew  and  that  it  has  not  failed  to  bear  a  crop  since  on 
their  grounds. 

On  spring  set  plants  in  comparison  of  Miller  Red  with  Loudon,  the  merits  are 
in  favor  of  Miller  in  color  and  firmness,  besides  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen. 

A  red  raspberry  to  sell  well  must  have  a  bright  color.  This  is  one  great  fault 
of  Royal  Church.    It  lacks  proper  color. 

These  minor  points  in  successful  fruit  growing  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
No  matter  what  the  quality  may  be.  fruit  must  be  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  public, 
or  it  will  not  sell.  We  have  in  Timbrell  srawberry  quality  perhaps  not  equaled  by 
any  other  variety.  Yet  the  one  point  alone,  color  condemns  it  at  once.  The  outlook 
for  a  strawberry  crop  next  season  is  not  flattering.  The  stand  in  new  patches  is 
poor  as  a  rule. 

Blackberry  plants  have  made  only  a  fair  growth.  Other  small  fruits  are  look- 
ing extremely  well,  especially  currants  and  gooseberries. 

While  the  profits  in  fruit  growing  this  season  were  meagre,  yet  no  one  seems 
discouraged  and  all  are  willing  to  count  experience  as  a  part  of  profit  and  look  for 
a  better  return  for  their  labor  another  year. 

The  President:    Is  there  any  discussion  on  Mr.  ScarfT's  report? 

Mr.  Green:  One  feature  that  Mr.  ScarfT  and  Mr.  Whitney  brought 
out  was  to  give  us  something  of  an  idea  of  what  the  stand  of  plants  is 
for  next  year.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  new  goose- 
berry, if  it  is  larger  than  the  Stein. 

Mr.  ScarfT:  Yes  sif,  it  is  alarge  kind.  I  was  at  Mr  Stein's  place 
this  year,  and  he  claimed  it  wasn't  as  large.  It  was  about  the  same  size 
as  the  Downing,  and  that  was  a  fair  average  size. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce:  What  is  the  name  of  this  new  gooseberry? 

Mr.  Scarff:    It  is  not  named. 

Professor  Green:    Have  you  seen  the  Portage? 

Mr.  Pierce:    No  sir. 

Professor  Green:    W^ell,  it  is  very  much  like  that. 
Mr.  Pierce:    It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  new  goose« 
berries  on  the  market  with  about  the  same  stripe. 
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Professor  Green:  Regarding  the  Buffington  strawberry,  I  must  say 
I  never  saw  anything  very  remarkable  about  it.  It  was  frosted  last 
year  as  badly  as  any  and  the  result  was  that  there  were  very  few  berries. 

Mr.  ScarfT:  I  had  seen  the  berry,  but  I  did  not  think  very  favorably 
of  it  until  this  year,  it  escaped  the  frost  almost  entirely,  and  it  seemed 
strange  that  it  should. 

President  Cushman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will  listen 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Buechley,  of  Darke  county. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  FOR  DARKE  COUNTY,  OHIO,  BY  E.  M.  BUECHLEY. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentleftien  of  the  Ohio  State  UortieuHural  iiociety: 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  that  a  small  fruit  grower  comes  before 
you  to  relate  the  failures  of  the  past  unprecedented  dry  season.  We  mention  this 
only  as  a  means  to  lead  us  to  better  modes  of  culture,  and  more  care  in  the  future 
in  order  to  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  The 
spring  of  189o  opened  up  with  a  bright  prospect  of  bountiful  small  fruit  crops  of  all 
kinds;  but  alas!  the  freeze  of  last  May  put  a  quietus  to  whatever  of  hope  the 
grower  might  have  been  enthused  with.  Not  only  did  we  lose  about  all  our  straw- 
berry, raspberry  and  blackberry  crops,  where  not  sheltered  by  some  protection,  but 
the  tender  canes  of  blackberries  that  were  at  that  time  already  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
high,  were  frozen  to  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  we  thought  best  to  mow 
off  both  the  old  and  the  new  canes  at  the  ground.  I  will  here  add.  that  the  mowing 
was  a  mistake,  for  although  we  did  not  get  any  fruit  from  either  the  mowed  or  the 
unmowed,  the  part  that  was  not  mowed  down  made  much  the  better  growth. 

What  the  frost  left  of  the  small  fruit  was  seriously  injured  by  the  dry  weather 
fcllowing.  so  that  we  had  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  a  good  crop.  Pears  were 
plentiful  and  cheaper  than  ever  I  knew  them  to  be:  of  quinces  we  had  only  a  few; 
grapes  were  almost  a  total  failure,  but  1  am  happy  to  say  that  we  once  more  have 
apples  to  add  to  our  home  comforts  as  plentiful  as  in  our  boyhood  days;  the  most 
bountiful  crop  we  have  had  in  fifteen  years,  although  the  si  e  and  quality  was  very 
materially  injured  by  the  dry  season. 

In  this  connection  I  will  just  add  that  where  I  found  several  orchards  that 
the  owners  had  unwittingly  cultivated  in  growing  other  crops,  they  added  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  size  of  their  fruit;  had  this  course  Ijcen 
followed  throughout  the  state  some  one  who  is  better  at  figures  than  your 
humble  servant  could  calculate  the  resulta:  it  would  probably  reach  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars;  so  much  for  good  culture.  I  will  cite  anotlier  instance 
that  came  under  my  observation  this  season  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  mulching  and 
irrigation.  I  had  a  Lombard  plum  tree  which  was  quite  full  of  fruit  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  but  standing  in  a  stiff  blue.yrrass  sod.  I  felt  sure  it  would  not  be 
able  to  mature  the  crop  properly  without  some  help.  I  first  thoroughly  soiked  the 
soil  with  several  barrels  of  water,  and  then  to  conserve  the  moisture.  I  covered  the 
soil  to  a  distance  of  a  rod  square  and  several  inches  deeo  with  a  mulch  of  straw. 
The  result  was  that  I  picked  from  that  tree  seven  and  one-half  bushels  of  well- 
matured  fruit  that  I  sold  for  about  fifteen  dollars. 

If  I  may  judge  from  my  experience  in  the  nursery  business  the  last  year,  and  it 
corresponds  with  what  a  friend  and  nurscrymJin  of  .St.  I^ouis  writes  me  a  few  days 
ago,  there  has  been  a  marked  increas*?  in  th<»  olantino:  of  ornamental  and  shade 
trees  in  the  cities  and  villages.  There  is  but  little  att'^ntion  paid  in  western  Ohio  to 
planting  of  commercial  orchards  of  apples,  but  there  are  a  number  of  cherry 
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orchards  of  some  extent  that  have  paid  the  owners  well;  and  more  recently  there 
liave  been  some  plums  planted.  Gooseberries  have  been  planted  extensively  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  no  doubt  these  fruits  will  be  more  plentiful  in  our  markets  in  a 
few  years  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  before,  but  with  the  abundant  means  oi 
transportation  and  distribution  I  see  ik>  cause  for  fear  of  overproductiojo.  Even  this 
year,  in  which  the  apple  crop  seems  so  abnormally  abundant,  there  have  been 
shipped  to  our  little  city  of  Greenville  some  two  carloads  of  Missouri  fruit,  and 
we  learn  that  in  southern  Missouri  and  in  Virginia,  two  of  the  foremost  apple- 
growing  regions  in  the  world,  that  prices  are  firm  at  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  orchards. 

From  present  indications  I  think  tree  fruits  are  going  into  winter  quarters  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  having  their  buds  well  matured  and  the  late  fall  rains 
furnishing  them  with  sufficient  moisture  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
Raspberries  have  not  been  impaired  much  in  their  growth  by  the  dry  weather,  but 
blackberries  are  very  nuicfa  stunted  in  their  growth  from  the  combined  effect  of 
the  freeze  of  last  spring  and  the  drouth.  We  cannot  look  for  more  than  a  half  crop. 
Strawberries,  owing  to  their  weakened  condition  and  poor  stand  in  most  fields,  will 
a!so  be  a  short  crop.  While  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  grower  are  none  the 
brightest  and  most  flattering,  yet  when  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  reverses 
of  other  lines  of  business  it  makes  us  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  matter.  A 
writer  in  some  agricultural  paper  recently  stated  that  of  all  occupations,  the 
horticulturist  was  the  most  successful  in  his  business;  that  is,  a  less  per  cent,  of 
ihem  failed.  I  therefore,  for  one,  am  going  to  stay  with  the  old  ship  that  has 
safely  rode  out  many  a  storm. 

Mr.  Pierce :  There  was  oiiie  point  bffou^jjbt  out  in  thfe  paper  that  I 
should  tike  to  emphasize,  and  that  is  the  valtte  of  tke  old  gfrowtk  m  bell- 
ing the  new  growth  of  raspberries.    I  notked  this  year  that  whei^  they 

were  frosted  most  was  where  they  were  moved  off.  It  gave  serious 
check  to  the  plant  to  remove  the  old  canes  before  they  got  ripe,  even  if 
you  didn't  get  any  fruit  from  them. 

Profesor  Green :  In  view  of  that  fact,  Mr.  Pierce,  I  cannot  uader* 
stand  why  it  should  have  that  effect,  if  you  moved  them  off  after  the 
frost. 

Mr.  Buechley:    I  moved  them  off  after  the  frost. 

Mr.  Pierce:  My  experience  in  moving  off  the  growth  in  the  spring 
where  they  are  dormant,  has  been  principally  confined  to  blackberry 
patches  that  I  wanted  to  do  away  with,  or  wild  blackberries  in  pastures, 
and  the  new  growth  comes  up  weakened  and  rusty.  It  seems  to  check 
the  plant  even  in  a  dormant  condition. 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT  OF  FULTON  COUNTY,  BY  C.  H.  WAID. 

Mr.  Prenident  and  Memba's  of  the  Ohio  ^tatc  Horticultural  Society: 

Fulton  county,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  bounded  on  the  north  b}'  the 
Michigan  line,  on  the  east  by  the  fruit  prize-taking  county  of  Lucas,  on  the  south 
by  the  Democratic  county  of  Henry  (I  emphasize  this  latter  appelation  this  fall  on 
account  of  its  rarity),  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Williams,  which  in  turn  joins  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Geographically  considered,  we  are  away  off  in  one  corner,  but  for  general 
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fertility  and  diversity  of  soil,  and  ior  thrift,  energy  and  morality  of  inhabitants,  we 
believe  we  deserve  a  place  near  the  top.  Extreme  modesty  forbids  further  com- 
ment on  this  line. 

The  rains  and  the  dews,  the  freezes  and  the  frosts,  enter  so  largely  into  the 
measures  of  every  fruit  grower's  success  and  failure,  that  it  is  not  stran-ge  that  nearly 
every  report  is  prefaced  with  comments  on  the  behavior  of  the  weather. 

The  farmer  has  long  been  charged  with  being  a  chronic  grumbler  on  this  line, 
but  we  hope  the  fruit  growers  of  our  state,  even  though  in  much  greater  danger 
of  having  almost' their  entire  income  for  a  single  year  swept  away  by  just  one  "un- 
timely frost,' '  may  yet  get  credit  at  the  banks  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  the  follow- 
ing year  will  be  one  of  plenty. 

The  season  of  'do  in  Fulton  county  was  a  remarkable  one  for  its  severe  frosts 
in  aud  for  the  great  lack  of  rainfall  for  the  entire  growing  season.  On  the 
nights  oi  May  12th,  13th,  14th  and  J 5th  there  were  severe  white  frosts,  with  tTie 
tempera-ture  ranging  from  thirty-one  down  to  twenty-nine  degrees.  These  wrought 
the  greatest  disaster  to  strawberries,  grapes  and  quinces,  currants  and  gooseberries 
having  passed  their  tenderest  stage,  and  raspberries  and  blackberries  not  being 
far  eacugh  advanced  to  receive  any  great  injmy. 

Tree  fraits  were  not  injttred  to  any  extent.  Tbe  raiafail  for  the  six  months  of 
growing  season  from  April  l&t  to  September  30th  was  only  ten  and  twenty-six  hun- 
dredth inches,  whk:h  was  five  inches  less  than  the  very  dry  season  o  f  '94  for  the 
same  period,  and  less  than  half  the  average  for  twenty  years,  which  is  twenty  and 
seventy-three  one  hundredth  inches. 

In  despite  oi  the  very  dry  season  our  farmers  harvested  the  largest  and  best- 
matured  crops  of  oats,  potatoes  and  com  of  any  season  for  a  number  of  years, 
reminding  us  of  the  saying,  "Dry  seasons  scare  people,  but  wet  seasons  starve 
them."  Several  dry  seasons  in  succession  have  taught  our  farmers  and  fruit 
p-owers  to  kusband  the  moisture  furnished  by  the  snows  and  spring  rains  by 
frequent  and  shallow  eultivatiom,  and  the  old  deep  working  double  shovel,  once  so 
popular,  has  given  place  to  improved  implements  that  fine  the  surface,  leaving  a  dust 
mulch  to  prevent  evaj»oration. 

Our  strawberry  crop  was  <lecidedly  variaibAe.  Sooe  patches  on  low  ground 
were  so  badly  injured  by  frosts  tbat  not  tea  per  cent,  ol  a  fuU  crop  was  harvested, 
whiie  orther  s^roand,  mcnrc  favorably  located,  prodoced  from  one-half  to  two-thir<2s 
of  a  full  crop.  Prices  were  fairly  good  for  the  entire  season.  Of  the  newer 
varieties.  Timbrel  was  nearly  a  faiiwe.  Gneeo^xiiie  fl&ardly  came  up  to  expectations,, 
did  not  surpass  Bubach  in  any  respect,  whi^  Lovett  took  the  lead  of  all  staxoinate 
varieties,  closely  rivaliaog  Crescent  in  p^rodtictiveness.  War4&kl  rusted  badly 
on  my  own  grounds,  the  first  it  has  shown  that  weakness  in  the  five  years  I  have 
fruited  it  My  planting  for  main  crop  for  the  coming  spring  will  be  chiefly 
Crescent,  fertilized  with  Lovett  with  a  few  rows  of  Greenville,  Bubach  and  Haver- 
land.  The  soil  I  expect  to  plant  in  is  black  sand,  from  which  black  ash,  butternut 
and  poplar  timi>er  was  cut.  Were  I  using  a  different  soil  my  choice  in  varieties 
would  be  somewhat  diflferent 

Currants  and  gooseberries  bore  well.  The  frost  thinned  out  just  about  enough 
to  allow  the  remainder  of  the  crop  to  grow  to  full  size. 

Cherries  bore  a  full  crop  and  were  remarkable  for  their  freedom  form 
worms.  I  have  an  argument  for  the  efficacy  of  spraying  that  will  offset  the  one  so 
often  heard  from  the  man  who  sprayed  once,  perhaps  in  season  and  perhaps  out, 
may  be  with  the  right  solution,  and  maybe  not,  and  then  if  he  failed  for  any  reason 
to  get  a  crop  of  fruit,  declared  that  "spraying  did  not  pay,  he  had  tried  it." 

I  have  a  young  cherry  ordiard  of  Early  Rishmond,  Dyehouse,  Olivet  and  a 
few  others  that  I  sprayed  three  time  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  paris  green  added. 
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giving  the  first  spraying  before  the  leaves  started,  the  second  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  dropped  and  the  third  about  ten  days  later. 

In  gathering  my  fruit  I  found  that  not  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  had  been  stung, 
but  to  my  surprise  my  neighbors,  who  did  not  spray,  had  fine  fruit  also.  Hence 
I  conclude  my  spraymg  sufficed  for  the  entire  neighborhood.  Is  not  my  argument 
as  logical  as  his?  Is  it  not  probable  that  untimely  frosts,  and  cold  rains  often  prove 
"blessings  in  disguise"  by  destroying  insect  pests  as  well  as  fruit? 

The  raspberry  is  the  fruit  receiving  more  attention  from  our  growers  than  all 
other  fruit  crops  combined.  As  there  is  a  prospect  of  greatly  increased  acreage 
:n  the  near  future,  we  await  with  anxiety  the  report  of  Bro.  Miller  on  "Will  it  pay  to 
evaporate  raspberries." 

Gregg  is  the  variety  almost  universally  grown,  although  Palmer,  Ohio  and 
Hilborn  bring  a  better  price  in  market,  coming  as  they  do  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier. 
Eureka  fruited  on  my  place  this  season,  and  I  think  Prof.  Green's  oft-quoted 
prediction.  "Early  as  Palmer,  large  as  Gregg  and  productive  as  both,"  was  very 
nearly  verified.  Surely,  every  branch  was  loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity  with  nice 
fruit,  and  indeed,  some  of  my  pickers  reported  that  thej'^  saw  countless  numbers 
of  other  berries  hovering  around  trying  to  get  on.(?)  So  far  as  a  single  season's 
test  can  go,  we  think  the  originator  was  justified  in  crying,  '*I  have  found  it." 

Blackberries,  of  which  Snyder  is  the  leading  variety  grown,  were  injured 
some  by  the  May  frost,  but  still  more  by  dry  weather  at  time  of  ripening,  leaving 
less  than  half  a  crop  of  rather  inferior  fruit. 

Nearly  every  peach  tree  in  the  county  of  sufficient  age  to  bear  was  loaded  with 
fruit.  But  few  people  thought  of  thinning,  consequently  there  was  much  under- 
sized fruit,  but  nice  fruit  brought  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
bushel  in  the  orchard. 

Pears  were  so  plenty  that  they  were  a  drug  in  the  market  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  bushel.  A  few  nice-looking  KcifFers.  that  I  kept  in-  cool  cellar  until 
just  before  Thanksgiving  brought  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Whether 
or  not  the  consumer  felt  any  degree  of  thankfulness  toward  the  grower  I  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain.  It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  so  rich  a  looking 
pear  as  a  well-ripened  KeiflFer  should  be  so  devoid  of  high  qualities  of  taste. 
g»-apes  were  nearly  all  killed  while  in  blossom  by  May  frosts.  This  did  not  cut 
nmch  of  a  figure  in  a  commercial  way.  for  but  few  are  planted  except  for  home 
supply. 

The  apple  crop  was  just  about  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Many  fine 
specimens  were  on  exhibition  at  the  coimty  fair,  but  the  average  for  the  section, 
especially  in  cultivated  orchards,  were  below  normal  in  size. 

No  new  insect  pests  made  their  appearance  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  old  were 
not  more  troublesome  than  common.  The  raspberry  gall,  or  black  knot,  to  which  I 
referred  a  year  ago.  has  not  spread  beyond  the  premises  where  it  was  found,  and 
the  owner  is  trying  to  hold  it  in  check  by  burning  diseased  canes.  Prof.  Selby 
has  had  the  matter  under  his  watchful  care,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  by  program 
that  he  will  make  a  report  of  his  findings  at  this  session. 

Our  county  and  the  ones  east  and  west  of  us  have  horticultural  organizations. 
If  by  some  means  the  state  and  local  societies  could  be  brought  into  a  little 
closer  communion.  I  think  mutual  benefit  could  be  derived.  Many  of  our  people 
await  anxiously  the  issuing  of  the  annual  .Agricultural,  including  the  Horticultural 
report..  Think  it  would  be  prized  much  more  highly  if  it  were  not  that  it  must  of 
needs  be  *'a  year  old  before  it  is  born  " 

Our  cities  and  towns  are  filled  with  a  fruit-loving  people.  Couple  with  each 
craving  appetite  an  adequate  purse,  and  northwestern  Ohio  will  obey  the  injunction, 
"Feed  the  hungry." 
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President  Cushman :  While  we  are  waiting  for  Professor  Bailey  we 
will  take  up  some  of  the  questions  in  the  question  box.  Here  is  one  for 
Professor  Lazenby:  The  question  is,  as  I  read  it,  "What  is  the  best 
manner  of  preventing  damping  off  on  all  tress,  plants,  etc.?" 

Professor  Selby :  I  might  give  a  precautionary  suggestion.  When 
there  is  a  beginning  of  damping  off  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  careful  about 
taking  out  the  damping-off  plant  and  the  adjacent  earth,  but  beyond 
precautionary  measures  I  have  not  learned  of  any  very  successful  means. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  If  that  is  the  kind  of  damp  or  mold  that  gets  into 
the  cold  storage  houses  or  nurserymen's  cellars,  some  of  the  nursery- 
men have  burned  sulphur,  and  then  they  get  rid  of  the  damp,  or  probably 
not  the  same  thing,  but  the  mold  that  gets  into  the  joints  of  our  apple 
grafts  and  into  the  roots  of  our  plants.  We  put  some  sulphur  into  a 
vessel,  with  some  fire,  put  it  into  the  cellar  and  shut  everything  up  tight. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Sifting  perfectly  dry  dust  in  and  around  the  plants 
is  said  to  be  of  some  benefit,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  would  work. 

Professor  Lazenby:  Mr.  President,  I  might  report  as  the  com- 
mittee who  was  instructed  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  horticultural 
societies  of  our  sister  states,  that  are  now  in  session,  that  the  following 
message  has  been  sent  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  horticultural 
society  of  the  state  of  Michigan:  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Ohio  in 
session  in  Canton,  sends  greeting  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Michigan  society.  May  your  meeting  be  of  signal  and  of  inspiring 
success. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  horticultural  society  of  Indiana, 
Greeting  from  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  now  in  session  in  Canton. 
May  your  annual  meeting  be  equally  interesting  and  profitable. 

These  were  signed  by  our  president  and  secretary. 

President  Cushman:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  will  address  us  on  the 
subject  of  orchard  management. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  h.  H.  BAILEY. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Oeiitlefnen : 

I  notice  by  your  program  that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  upon  orchard  manage- 
ment. If  I  were  to  speak  to  an  audience  in  New  York  state  I  should  prefer  to  speak 
"On  orchard  mismanagement. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon,  by  way  of  preface,  about  the 
Tnanagement  of  apple  orchard  lands.  I  have  not  come  down  here  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  teaching  you  anything,  not  by  any  manner  of  means,  but  rather  that  I 
shall  myself,  when  the  discussion  comes,  be  greatly  edified  by  what  I  shall  hear. 
I  always  find,  wherever  I  am,  all  over  the  country,  I  carry  away  valuable  informa- 
tion which  I  could  not  have  gotten  at  home.  The  conditions  everywhere  are  so 
different  that  the  remarks  which  will  apply  in  one  place  will  not  apply  in  another, 
^nd  I  am  coming  to  feel  in  the  teaching  of  our  students  in  the  agricultural  and 
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horticultural  schools,  more  and  more  that  we  must  give  less  attention  to  the 
particular  details  of  farm  life,  and  more  and  more  attention  to  the  underlying 
principles  and  conditions.  I  said  to  a  class  a  few  days  ago  that  I  had  no  desire 
to  teach  this  young  man  how  to  hoe  turnips,  for  doubtless  he  could  hoe  more 
turnips  in  a  day  ihan  I  could,  but  if  they  wanted  to  know  anything  about  the 
underlying  principles  of  hoeing,  and  why  they  hoe,  then  we  could  try  to  teach  them. 
I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  believe  that  what  we  want  in  all  our  agricultural  and 
horticultural  teaching,  is  principles.  The  people  ask  why  we  plow  in  the  fall,  or  if 
they  shall  plow  in  the  spring,  or  if  they  shall  plow  deep  or  shallow,  and  I  must 
give  them  not  the  principle  for  their  farm,  but  give  them  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
best  principle  in  general;  that  is,  why  do  we  plow  in  the  fall,  or  why  do  we  plow 
in  the  spring,  and  why  do  we  plow  shallow,  and  why  do  we  plow  at  all;  and  the  man 
lumself  must  be  the  one,  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  apply  the  knowledge  to  his 
own  farm.  I  cannot  apply  the  information  which  I  teach  to  any  man's  farm.  He 
himself  rfiust  do  it  for  himself,  because  he  knows  his  own  farm  better  tfran  anyone 
rise.  So  thatthe  application  of  any  principle  to  any  p«rticalar  farm  is-a  local  matter, 
which  a  man  himself  must  apply.  He  sees  the  farm  morning  and  night  and  knows 
its  soil,  what  its  elements  are,  and  he  is  the  man  to  apply  this  kaowled^  upon  his 
own  place. 

A  singular  fact,  when  we  consider  orchards,  that  they  are  nearly  all  suf- 
ficiently productive,  save  only  apples,  there  must  be  some  parrtrculkr  reason  why 
apple  orchards  do  not  bear.  We  are  struck  with  the  fact  first  of  all  that  apple 
orchards*  as  a  rule  are  neglected,  more  so  than  the  pltima  x\d  amall  fmif  plantations^ 
and  the  presumption  is  raised  that  this  neglect  must  be  in  some  way  connected  or 
a.<«sociated  with  the  declining  productiveness  of  our  apple  lands.  I  feel  this  after- 
noon as  if  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  temperance  lecture,  and  V  think  I  shaft  for 
five  minutes.  We  are  always  told  that  liquor  lies  attfie  root  of  ailievil.  Famgoin^ 
to  apply  this  to  the  apple  orchard,  in  way  that  you  had. not  thought! of.  aont  l  mp- 
pose  it  will  apply  to  nine-tenths  of  the  apple  orchards,  certainly  it  will  apply  to  the 
orchards  o I*  Michigan.  New  York  and  New.  England,  and  I  suppose  that  it  will  apply 
to  Ohio  as  well.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  purpose  for  which 
apples  were  grown  in  America  was  for  cider.  John  Taylor,  who  wrote  his  first 
oratorio  in  18-11  or  \9r\2  in  Virr^inia,  said  that  apples  wilV  make  a  pleasarm  food 
for  hoj3:s  and  also  good  cider.  (Laughter.)  If  we  go  into  the  history  of  horticulture 
wo  find  that  for  the  la^t  century,  that  e\'erywhere  apples  were  grown  for  the  cider. 
We  find  records  like  this:  Before  1800  a  little  colony  of  forty  families  in  New 
England,  near  Boston,  made  200  hogsheads  of  cider.  You  will  find  all  the  old 
records  are  full  of  the  cider  making  idea.  Apples"  were  not  sold  as  apples.  It 
they  were  they  were  simply  drawn  off  in  a  wagon  box.  Now.  any  sort  of  an  apple  is 
good  for  cider.  Apples  which  are  to  be  used  in  making  cider  do  not  need  cultivation 
or  care,  and  the  trees  do  not  need  any  particular  pruning:  so  that  the  reason  why 
o'lr  orchards  are  net?lectcd  is  because  the  very  fl^.«^t  and  fundamental  idea  is  that 
apolcs  are  o:rown  for  cider  making,  and  there  is  no  particular  need  of  an  effort 
Pt  cultivation.  The  only  reason  why  onr  grape  mltiire  has  taken  on  itself  necitliar 
frnturcs  is  bec?nise  that  within  the  last  sjcnemtioTT  it"  has  been  imtnted  through 
and  throuijh  with  the  old  European  notion  thpt  the  only  purpose  of  ttre  graDe  was 
to  make  wine.  If  you  were  to  read  early  sketches  of  this  co'intry  by  Captain 
John  Smith  and  others,  von  would  be  surprised  to  find  th?t  th-^^v  soe5>k  of  the 
abimdance  of  wild  crrpoes  pnd  the  crreat  amoimt  of  wine  which  mav  he  m»'**  froni 
these  srapes.  John  Winthrop  was  charcred  a  barrel  of  wine  for  the  rent  of  Govern- 
or's island  in  Boston  harbor:  and  the  Governor  of  New  York  issued  a  decree  by 
means  of  which  a  certain  Paul  Richard  wns  to  have  imoorted  and  exported  free 
whatever  he  desired,  because  he  was  maki'nor  the  wine  for  the  commonwealth- 
Now  the  wine  and  cider  idea  ran  through  all  the  early  fruit  growing,  and  you  will 
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fund  even  one  hundred  years  ago  elaborate  articles  telling  how  to  distill  wine  and 
cider  from  wild  persimmons,  it  this  was  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  early  mind  in 
respect  to  our  fruit  growing,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  is  that  other  kmds 
of  agriculture  took  on  a  species  of  high  tillage  while  fruit  growing  did  not. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  apple  orchards  of  the  country  have  lain  so  long  m 
sod  because  they  have  been  a  side  isstte,  and  because  the  apples  were  grown  for 
cider  purposes.  Ordinarily  the  best  land  is  given  to  the  raising  of  stock  and 
grain  and  other  crops  and  to  the  scheme  of  mixed  husbandry,  but  a  little  rocky  place 
about  the  buildings  or  back  of  the  barn  is  laid  aside  for  the  orchard,  and  the  culttire 
it  receives  there  was  never  intended  to  produce  the  kindd  of  apples  which  in  these 
days  people  desire.  So  that  our  apple  orchards  are  not  conserving  the  best  tnteresits 
of  the  grower  in  the  present  day,  for  we  have  changed  our  idea  of  the  purpose  ol 
apple  growing  from  the  making  of  cider  to  the  commercial  marketing  of  the  fruit 
itself.  I  would  like  to  impress  this  bet  upon  your  minds  thoroughly,  because 
you  cannot  read  anywhere  in  the  old  hteratttre  of  agriculture,  tottchii^  upon  dM 
production  oi  fruit,  that  you  do  not  come  upon  the  idea  of  wine  and  cider  making. 

I  am  not  a  professional  lecturer,  b«t  I  simply  want  to  bring  these  matters  to 
yoiur  minds  to  put  you  right  upon  the  question  of  sodding  orchards,  because,  if 

I  am  not  a  temperance  lecturer,  but  I  simply  want  to  brtng  these  matters  to 
grow  sodded  orchards  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  iruit  in  barreb  is  quite  another 
matter.  At  the  present  time  we  need  to  face  abo«it  in  respect  to  apple  orchards  and 
the  management  of  the  apple  lands.  Persons  are  frequeody  asking  you  and  me 
and  anyone  else  who  know  anything  about  orchard  management,  "What  shall  I  do 
to  make  my  apple  orchard  bear?"  Now,  what  is  the  nurtter?  As  a  rule  the  man 
answers  the  question  himself.  We  experimenters  and  teachers  and  yxm  who  have 
attended  these  meetings  and  have  more  Ught  than  the  person  had  about  the 
matter,  can  tell  that  man,  or  Uy  before  his  mind,  soMe  oi  the  best  rcasoos  which  may 
Ue  at  the  bottom  of  the  feiil«re  of  his  orchard.  You  can  explaia  how  ttlkge  might 
have  to  do  with  the  impoverishment  of  his  land,  and  the  waste  his  moisture; 
and  perhaps  you  can  put  before  him  eight,  ten  or  a  doeen  causes  which  to  your 
mind  are  competent,  either  alone  or  together,  to  produce  the  failure  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  orchard.  He  is  the  man  himself  who  is  to  find  out  if  he  can,  which  one 
of  these  various  things  is  at  the  bottom  ol  his  own  particular  failure.  I  do  not 
expect  to  answer  any  man's  questions  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
apple  orchard  to  bear.  I  believe  that  the  fundamental  reason,  and  the  one  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  four-fifths  of  the  apple  orchards  of  the  country » is  lack  of  tillage. 
I  believe  it  is  the  one  important  thing,  and  yet  I  hear  people  say  sodding  is  the 
thing  for  orchards,  and  they  will  point  to  orchards  which  do  produce  well,  and  if 
they  do,  I  have  no  contention  with  the  man  who  owns  them,  becjuise  if  I  had  an 
orchards  are  in  sod,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  unproductive  raises  the  presumption 
orchard  in  sod  and  it  produced  well  I  should  leave  it  But  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the 
that  the  sodding  of  the  orchard  is  very  largely  the  reason  why  apple  orchards  have 
not  been  profitable.  It  is  not  simply  the  sodding  of  an  orchard  which  is  not  sodded 
or  the  tilling  of  an  orchard  which  is  not  tilled  that  will  make  it  rich  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  want  to  use  the  word  richness  at  the  present  time.  It  cannot  be  rich  in  sod, 
in  land  which  is  not  tilled.  We  know  that  all  soils  have  a  great  amount  of  plant  food 
in  them  and  it  may  be  invaluable  to  know  a  great  variety  of  the  ways  the  plant 
has  of  unlocking  the  elements  which  are  there,  that  by  exudation  it  can  dissolve  the 
particles  of  the  soil  it  wants  and  take  it  into  its  own  structure.  Let  us  consider 
how  the  tillage  of  the  soil  will  aid  the  plant  to  do  this  thing.  If  you  take  a  lump  of 
potash  as  large  as  that,  the  root  will  run  around  over  the  outside  of  it  and  will  have 
a  foraging  ground  of  about  three  and  one-tenth  square  inches,  but  divide  that 
potash  up  into  ten  pieces  of  equal  size,  and  you  will  have  thirty  inches  of  foraging 
ground  for  your  roots,  and  divide  each  of  these  ten  into  ten  other  equal  parts 
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and  you  will  have  three  hundred  spuare  inches  of  foraging  surface  for  the  roots, 
in  other  words,  fining  your  soil  one  hundred  times  will  increase  by  one  hundred  fold 
the  amount  of  potash  to  apply  to  the  root  of  the  plant.  This  proportion  will  not 
hold  everywhere  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  should  not  fine  our  soil, 
especially  if  it  is  clay  or  argillaceous.  I  am  sure  this  illustration  will  fix  the  matter  in 
your  mind,  but  the  tillage  has  more  important  effects  than  this,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
suppose  that  the  one  great  difficulty  in  our  fruit  lands,  whether  of  small  or  orchard 
fruits,  is  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  moisture  in  them;  because  it  is  water  which 
takes  it  into  solution  and  which  takes  everything  out  of  solution,  the  universal 
carrier,  which  takes  all  subMance  into  the  plant,and  this  carrier  finally  leaves 
the  plant  and  goes  into  the  atmosphere.  The  rainfall  is  somewhat  excessive  where 
I  am.  In  New  York  state  it  rains  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  inches  per  year; 
in  some  parts  of  our  state  it  has  been  for  some  years  about  forty  or  fifty  inches,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  but  I  think  thirty-three  inches  in  the  lowest  part.  But 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  inches  of  rainfall  for  most  practical  purposes  of  fruit  growing 
arc  sufficient,  provided  the  land  has  been  well  cared  for  and  the  orchard  itself  has 
been  taken  care  of  from  the  beginning.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  take  all  the  old 
apple  orchards  and  make  them  productive.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  break  a  horse  when 
he  is  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  and  a  poor  horse  he  would  be  when  he  was 
broke,  so  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  make  an  old  orchard  productive.  I  believe 
that  our  remedy  must  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  orchard.  I  am  upon 
my  own  place  every  two  or  three  years  setting  an  orchard,  for  I  believe  that 
apple  raising  is  going  to  be  the  most  profitable  industry  we  have.  I  began  two 
years  ago  to  set  an  orchard,  but  found  I  was  not  ready,  and  last  year  I  was 
still  not  ready,  and  I  am  not  ready  yet,  and  I  shall  wait  till  next  spring  to  get  my 
ground  in  the  condition  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  put  out  an 
apple  orchard,  because  I  believe  I  can  afford  to  wait  two  or  three  years  to  get 
my  land  in  good  condition.  I  shall  not  subsoil  that  land.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  best 
for  orchard  lands.  I  believe  that  lands  which  need  subsoiling  can  be  subsoiled  by 
putting  a  system  of  tile  drains  through  them  and  going  into  the  land  deep  rather 
than  subsoiling  the  land,  because  even  if  the  proper  conditions  are  there,  subsoiling 
has  only  a  temporary  influence  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  seasons  it  is  back 
to  its  original  condition.  This  will  not  apply  to  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 
but  for  general  orchard  trees,  apple  orchards,  which  are  to  stay  with  the  land  thirty 
or  forty  years,  I  believe  the  best  subsoiling  is  the  tile  drain.  But  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  all  orchard  lands  need  tile  drains.  I  want  to  get  my  soil  in  such  condition 
that  the  roots  will  go  down  where  they  belong,  because  when  the  roots  of  the  trees 
stay  upon  the  top  of  the  soil,  or  very  nearly  so,  say  four  or  five,  or  even  eight 
inches,  from  the-  top  of  the  soil,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  make  that  orchard 
profitable.  I  was  in  an  apple  orchard  in  New  York  this  past  season,  which  contains 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  Baldwins,  and  the  owner  asked  me  to  tell  him  what 
was  the  trouble  with  his  orchard.  I  went  with  him  through  the  orchard  and  he 
said,  "I  think  this  variety  is  very  liable  to  an  attack  by  the  apple  scab  and 
moth."  and  this  information  and  that  and  the  other  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  his  orchard,  but  any  man  could  have  seen  before  he  went  into  the  orchard 
that  it  was  no  place  for  an  orchard.  In  the  first  place  it  was  land  which  was 
exceedingly  hard  and  dry.  In  order  to  take  the  spring  and  fall  water  off  he  had 
plowed  between  the  trees  and  he  had  plowed  other  ditches  to  carry  the  water  away 
so  it  would  not  stand  upon  the  surface  of  the  land.  He  had  no  reservoir  for  water. 
Like  the  man  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  who  plows  four  inches  deep,  there  comes  a  rain 
cf  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  overflows.  The  subsoil  below  is  hard,  it  overflows, 
bakes  on  top.  and  when  the  sun  comes  out  it  bakes  that  soil  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  soil  is  stiff  the  water  runs  off  and  he  loses  it.    If  it  is  six  or  eight 
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inches  deep  he  has  double  the  storage  capacity  for  the  water  and  is  able  to  keep 
it  instead  of  giving  it  back  again  to  the  atmosphere  or  cast  it  out  in  ditches  and 
surface  drainage.  He  had  no  storage  capacity  in  his  soil,  and  an  inch  of  rain  would 
have  made  it  so  wet  he  could  not  have  done  anything  with  it.  The  thing  to  do 
was  not  to  subsoil  the  land,  but  to  drag  a  system  of  tile  drains  through  the  land 
so  that  the  water  would  go  downward,  break  up  the  soil  and  give  it  a  storage 
capacity.  He  was  not  storing  his  water,  but  lost  it,  and  along  in  July  and  August 
the  leaves  were  dropping  from  his  trees,  because  they  were  dried  up,  and  near  by 
there  were  orchards  on  which  he  leaves  were  in  good  condition  and  the  apples 
were  hanging  well.  They  had  saved  the  water  and  used  it,  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  before  apple  orchards  are  ever  put  upon  lands  that  have  a  very  hard  subsoil,, 
the  land  should  be  broken  up  beneath,  so  that  the  trees  will  send  the  roots  down 
into  the  soil.  Then,  shall  we  plow  the  orchard?  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall 
or  not.  I  do  not  know  that  all  orchards  need  plowing.  I  never  expect  to  put  an 
orchard  in  sod,  although  I  may  change  my  mind  ip  the  future.  My  present  idea 
is  never  to  put  an  orchard  in  sod,  especially  during  the  first  few  years,  because  1 
want  to  plow  the  land  and  keep  the  apple  roots  down  where  they  belong.  By  keep- 
ing them  down  deep  I  can  plow  the  land  whenever  I  desire.  You  cannot  plow  the 
old  orchards  at  the  present  time,  because  the  roots  are  so  close  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  perhaps  the  orchard  has  never  been  plowed  and  the  roots  are  so 
near  the  surface  that  you  cannot  even  turn  the  surface  over.  You  want  to  get  the 
roots  down,  in  the  first  place,  where  they  belong.  I  have  in  press  a  bulletin 
in  which  I  have  given  some  illustrations  respecting  the  position  of  the  roots  of 
young  trees.  It  is  often  said  by  our  pomologists  that  the  roots  of  apple  trees  go 
as  far  as  their  tops.  If  we  have  a  top  with  a  spread  of  six  feet  we  could  have  a  spread 
of  the  roots  of  six  feet  also.  There  were  three  trees  planted  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
which  were  reciving  diflFerent  treatments,  that  were  dug  up  this  year  in  the  in- 
terest of  science  and  the  roots  investigated.  A  standard  pear  tree,  which  had 
stood  in  a  hard  clay,  but  which  had  been  very  well  tilled,  had  a  spread  in  its  top 
of  seven  feet,  three  and  one-half  feet  on  either  side,  and  some  of  the  roots, 
which  were  about  the  size  of  one  of  these  raspberry  canes,  we  traced  in  one 
direction  twenty-one  feet;  so  that  if  they  had  run  an  equal  distance  in  the 
other  direction  the  roots  would  have  had  a  spread  of  forty-two  feet,  whilst  the  top 
had  a  spread  of  seven  feet,  or  only  one-sixth  as  much.  Now,  this  tree  was  on 
hard  clay  not  treated  to  tile  drains  or  subsoiling,  but  cultivated  on  top.  Now 
we  sometimes  think  that  the  more  we  till  land  and  the  more  our  trees  grow,  the 
further  apart  we  ought  to  put  them,  but  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  in  the  poorly 
cultivated  and  sterile  lands  that  cultivation  is  needed  to  find  the  little 
modicum  of  plant  food,  and  the  tree  in  the  first  place  needs  to  be  set  down 
deep  enough,  and  we  always  set  our  trees  deep  enough,  so  that  we 
can  plow.  We  like  to  have  the  roots  start  down  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  ground  after  the  soil  has  settled.  I  made  a  mistake  a  few  years 
ago  in  just  such  a  case  in  setting  a  pear  orchard,  in  which  I  thought  I  had  set  the 
trees  deeply  enough,  but  I  found  in  four  or  five  years  that  the  trees  were  not  deep 
enough,  for  they  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  soil  two  or  three  inches,  or  the 
soil  had  settled  away,  and  we  reset  those  trees.  Another  tree  set  at  the  same  time, 
was  planted  in  an  old  garden  which  had  been  very  rich.  The  roots  of  that  tree 
ran  only  about  twice  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  top.  about  ten  feet.  There  was 
good  food  there  and  the  roots  were  full  of  fibres.  In  this  case,  although  the  tree  had 
grown  taller  than  the  other,  nevertheless  we  could  plant  those  trees  considerably 
closer  together  than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  roots  of  this  tree  were  down 
below  the  plow.  Another  tree,  planted  at  the  same  time,  had  been  kept  in  sod.  We 
dug  it  up  and  found  the  roots  ran  for  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  every  direction,  and  all 
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the  large  horisoiitaU  roots  of  tlnit  tree  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  indkcSt 
Md  a  good  many  of  them  only  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

I  suppose  if  we  were  to  erect  a  windmill  and  pump  every  drop  of  water  otit 
of  the  soil,  wc  could  not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  our  system  of  lack  of 
cultivation.  There  was  the  grass  which  was  drawing  all  the  moisture  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  there  was  the  baked  soil  which  was  always  pumping  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  beneath,  the  roots  lying  on  top  of  the  soil  in  the  driest  part  of  the 
hmd,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  trees  in  that  part  of  the  sodded  land  began 
to  dtxjp  their  leaves  in  early  September  whilst  the  ordinary  trees  held  thcfr  leaves 
ntrtil  the  last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October.  These  facts  will  bring  to  your 
attention  and  illustrate  to  you  the  fact  that  tillage  is  in  a  very  important  sense 
a  conservator  of  moisttire  and  a  means  of  increasing  the  fertilrty  of  the  soil.  The 
principal  thing,  however,  which  I  wish  to  emphasite  by  these  remarks  is  this,  that 
the  orchard  is  very  largely  determined  while  it  is  young.  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree  is  rncHned,"  and  if  the  orchard  is  neglected  during  its  first  few  years,  I  am 
dottbtful  if  it  can  be  made  to  be  so  good  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  given 
a  better  treatment. 

Another  matter:  We  leave  our  orchards  so  long  before  we  come  to  the  point 
of  doing  anything  with  them.  People  who  neglect  their  orchards  until  their  trees 
are  twenty-five,  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  after  the  orchard  has  been  set  a  generation, 
have  just  come  to  the  point  of  asking,  *'What  is  the  matter  with  my  orchard  T* 
A  man  can  begin  to  tell  whether  an  orchard  is  going  to  do  anything  when  it  is  ten 
years  old.  A  man  who  has  his  eyes  upon  it  can  tell,  when  an  orchard  is  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  if  that  orchard  has  a  future,  and  he  ought  to  begin  right  there 
to  study  the  question  as  to  what  lhat  orchard  wants.  I  nearly  always  say  to  such 
a  man,  "You  have  simply  delayed  breaking  your  horse  until  your  horse  is  old 
enough  to  die,  or  nearly  so,  and  now  you  cannot  break  the  horse  and  make  a  good 
horse  out  of  him.'*  Of  course,  I  should  try  to  cultivate  the  land  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  might  try  to  prune  the  trees  and  spray  it,  and  work  along  with  it  year  by  year 
and  possibly  something  would  come,  but  I  believe  the  only  way  in  that  case  is  to 
plant  a  new  orchard  and  begin  all  over.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  begin  at 
the  back  end  of  the  orchard  and  then  try  to  regenerate  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
done.  I  believe  that  an  orchard  when  it  is  ten  years  old  should  be  in  pretty 
good  bearing  condition.  An  orchard  when  it  is  that  age  should  average  a  barrel 
to  the  tree;  when  it  is  twelve  years  old  it  should  average  a  barrel  to  the  tree  every 
year  from  that  time  on.  We  have  an  orchard  planted  in  the  spring  of  1880  and  some 
of  the  trees  have  already  produced  more  than  a  barrel  of  apples  and  they  have  all 
received  high  cultivation;  not  extra  high,  as  strawberries,  but  good  cultivation. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  top  grafting.  I  happened  to  be  in  company  last  year 
with  some  grafters  in  New  York,  and  with  one  exception,  all  the  orchards  which 
they  were  grafting  were  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards.  A  man  who  does  not 
find  out  what  his  orchard  is  going  to  do  until  it  is  twenty  years  old,  ought  to 
lose  it  He  ought  to  know  when  it  is  ten  years  old  whetlier  the  varieties  are  what 
he  wants.   Of  course  you  can  work  it  over,  but  you  ought  to  begin  younger. 

Now,  concerning  crimson  clover.  I  presume  from  your  instruction  at  the 
state  university  and  experiment  i^tation,  that  you  do  not  need  to  be  told  very 
many  of  these  elementary  things,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  to  hear  them  from  another 
poiat  of  view.  I  do  not  know  much  about  your  conditions  here,  but  I  fear  in  New 
York  state  the  winters  are  too  severe  for  the  profitable  growing  of  crimson 
clover,  although  through  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  state  it  is  grown  to  some 
extent.  In  our  country  we  do  not  sow  it  for  forage;  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  to  sow 
it  for  forage.  It  does  not  yield  enough  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring,  but  perliaps  here 
with  your  shorter  winters  and  milder  seasons  you  may  use  it  for  forage  to  a  good 
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advantage.  Qover  in  our  cosntiy  is  iolrodficed  ss  n  catsoh  crop  and  to  improve 
the  condition  -of  the  lazid.  We  must  remetnl)er  thaet  early  in  the  spring  is  the  time 
when  we  must  save  the  moistnne,  for  it  is  in  the  ground  and  will  come  back  icnto 
the  atmosphere,  foot  if  we  beipn  -early  on  the  spring  we  can  sa^re  k  a  little  longer. 
Ottr  trees  may  spare  some  of  the  moisture  from  the  fall  runs.  We  may  let  a  litde 
(of  it  escape,  bat  it  siiDnld  not  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  We  shoukl  make  it  if 
possible,  go  through  the  plant.  Crimson  clover  wafl  take  the  moisture  which  the 
trees  can  very  weU  spare  at  tkaJL  time;  they  wili  run  their  iibers  into  the  soil  and 
add  humuB  to  it,  and  you  need  a  good  deal  of  herbage  on  it  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
1  believe  that  a  cover  for  the  trees,  the  land,  is  .an  amportaat  thing.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  we  put  a  crop  on  the  ground  to  protect  it,  to  protect  our  trees.  If  you 
mean  to  protect  it  from  frost,  I  think  the  ibenefit  is  sliglit.  I  do  not  believ«e  the 
benefk  of  a  cover  on  the  ground  is  protection  from  irost  Ordinarily  in  the 
spring  we  will  find  lands  all  run  together  And  it  may  take  a  year  or  two  to  get 
tliem  back  into  a  condition  in  which  w«  can  plow  them  in  ssicty  m  the  fall.  I 
would  uot  have  my  man  plow  my  chiy  land  this  year  in  which  I  had  beans  and 
potatoes,  because  it  would  all  run  together  and  become  lifeless  and  dead  by 
€pnag;  but  crimson  clover  on  yotu*  land  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  surface 
friable  all  winter,  and  as  the  nurserymen  say,  your  land  is  alive  in  the  spring.  And 
as  you  know,  the  bare  lands,  after  the  first  few  rains  and  snows  upon  them, 
become  haloed  and  ibe  water  runs  off.  You  have  all  noticed  this  after  a  rainstorm 
in  the  summer;  upon  the  hard  road  the  rain  falls  and  runs  off  at  once,  and  yet 
if  you  will  go  into  th«  adjoining  grass  land  yon  will  find  that  the  water  hangs 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  several  hours ;  it  is  held  on  the  surface  and  gradually 
seeps  away. 

I  am  satisfied  we  can  increase  the  amotmt  of  moisture  m  our  soil  by  saving 
the  winter  snows  and  by  keeping  upon  our  soil  some  sort  of  herbage  which  would 
prevent  the  water  from  running  off.  But  if  we  leave  the  clover  on  our  land  in  the 
spring  until  it  begins  to  blossom  we  would  better  never  put  it  on,  because  it  is  pump- 
ing out  the  moisture  into  the  atmosphere,  the  land  i«  becoming  baked  and  hard, 
and  the  clover  is  becoming  hard  and  woody,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  moisture  is 
lost.  We  all  make  a  great  mistake  by  leaving  our  clover  to  grow  so  late  in  the 
spring.  We  ought  to  plow  it  under  just  as  soon  as  the  land  is  fit,  before  it  has 
wasted  so  much  of  our  moisture,  and  while  the  growth  is  succulent.  Of  course, 
in  a  wet  season  this  is  not  very  important,  because  there  would  be  moisture  in  a 
season  like  that  that  would  go  down  and  pass  into  the  fiber  which  would  not  be  true 
in  a  dry  season,  when  there  would  not  be  enough  moisture  to  break  down  the  tissue. 
I  have  seen  so  much  ill  effect  of  this  late  plowing  that  I  cannot  enforce  the  thought 
too  emphatically  that  you  ought  to  turn  it  under  very  early  in  the  spring.  I  do 
not  believe  crimson  clover  is  the  best  thing  for  every  year.  I  think  we  shall  want 
a  rotation  in  cover  crops  as  much  as  in  other  things ^ in  other  years;  we  better 
sow  vetch  or  com  or  buckwheat  or  something  of  that  kind  and  have  a  rotation, 
because  any  one  crop  upon  the  land  year  by  year  will  not  give  us  good  results. 
Now,  concerning  the  depletion  of  the  soil  of  nursery  lands.  AH  who  grow 
nursery  trees  know  that  the  land  which  has  l)een  treed  once  is  rarely  if  ever  treed 
a  second  time  until  it  has  rested  in  clover  or  something  else  for  several  years. 
The  trees  take  something  out  of  the  soil  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  almost 
mined  for  the  time  being;  it  runs  together  and  becomes  lifeless,  and  not  being 
aereated  and  worked  does  not  yield  to  the  influences  of  the  sunshine  and  water. 
In  most  other  crops  we  leave  something  in  the  land  in  the  way  of  herbage,  but 
here  is  a  crop  which  for  years  allows  no  rotation  and  the  land  becomes  more 
or  less  depleted  of  the  humus  and  possibly  it  disintegrates  and  our  lands  settle 
down  and  become  hard  and  lifeless.  We  hare  had  a  half  dozen  experiments  in  New 
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York  in  respect  to  fertilizer — ^potash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  etc. — and  so  far 
as  they  have  gone  we  have  seen  no  good  etfects  from  these  fertilizers.  What  we 
need  on  these  lands  is  not  potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  we  need  fiber,  and  we 
are  now  trying  the  experiment  of  growing  between  these  rows  crimson  clover 
in  order  to  add  fiber  for  ihe  growth  of  the  trees.  We  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  we  can  put  barnyard  manure  enough  into  these  lands  to  bring  them  back 
into  their  former  good  condition. 

Another  matter  with  respect  to  apple  trees  which  I  should  like  to  bring  up. 
It  will  apply  to  all  fruit  trees,  but  more  especially  to  apple  trees.  I  can  bring 
the  illustration  out  better  in  the  breeding  of  cows  or  any  other  domestic  animals.  If 
you  wanted  to  breed  a  butter  breed  you  would  not  breed  from  a  cow  which 
made  one  hundred  pounds  of  poor  butter  a  year.  You  are  careful  when  you  breed  a 
mare  to  take  one  which  stands  well  in  every  point,  because  you  have  an  idea 
founded  upon  experience  that  the  attributes  of  the  mare  will  be  carried  over  more 
or  less  to  the  oflFspring,  and  we  could  not  hire  you  to  breed  to  another  kind  of 
an  animal.  Go  into  any  green  house  in  Canton  and  ask  the  owner  what  kind 
of  plants  he  takes  his  cuttings  from.  Take  for  instance  two  hundred  different 
chrysanthemums  and  you  will  find  some  of  them  do  not  flower,  some  varieties 
that  I  presume  we  could  not  make  flower  this  year.  Will  we  take  cuttings  from 
the  plants  which  do  not  flower,  for  next  year?  No  gardner  would  ever  think  of  it; 
in  fact  he  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  must  take  cuttings 
from  plants  which  please  him  that  he  never  thinks  of  doing  anything  to  the 
contrary.  We  take  our  scions  of  apple  trees  from  what?  From  anything  that  comes- 
along.  If  it  is  a  Baldwin  that  is  all.  We  never  look  at  the  individual  tree, 
whether  we  are  taking  these  scions  from  a  Baldwin  tree  which  bears  well  or  from 
one  which  does  not  bear  at  all;  and  if  you  go  into  a  Baldwin  orchard  of  one 
hundred  trees  there  will  be  one  hundred  diflFerent  kinds  of  productiveness.  There 
are  some  trees  which  bear  well  and  some  that  do  not  bear  at  all.  Will  you  take 
scions  from  the  trees  that  do  not  bear.  My  father  lives  in  Michigan  and  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  a  few  years  ago  some  Ohio  grafters  came  up  there 
to  buy  scions.  They  came  up  there  because  they  heard  that  the  orchard  was  a 
good  one  and  that  the  trees  were  very  productive.  They  were  top  grafted. 
They  heard  the  trees  were  productive  and  they  wanted  to  get  scions  from  that 
orchard.  The  trees  were  Greenings,  an  old  orchard  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
one  row  had  not  been  grafted,  but  the  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  and  were  seed- 
lings. These  men  were  told  that  they  must  not  take  scions  from  those  trees,  be- 
cause thcv  were  not  Greenings.  But  they  did  cut  some  from  those  trees  and 
said  they  did  not  care,  "that  they  were  going  back  to  Ohio  to  graft  in  the  scions 
and  that  ilicy  would  have  the  reputation  of  getting  them  from  a  good  orchard. 
I  suppose  that  some  of  you  are  trying  to  get  apples  from  those  old  trees.  (Laughter.)« 
It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  very  few  persons  in  the  country  who  have  any  sort 
of  a  system  of  selection.  It  certainly  does  stand  to  reason  that  a  Baldwin  tree- 
which  does  not  bear  apples  is  not  the  tree  from  which  to  take  scions.  Yoir 
do  not  know  when  you  buy  nursery  stock  what  kind  of  a  tree  your  scions  were 
taken  from.  The  tree  from  which  it  was  taken  may  develop  into  a  first  rate  bearing 
tree.  In  that  case  your  tree  is  all  right,  but  it  may  develop  intc^ 
a  non-bearing  tree.  Whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  this  I  cannot  say.  I  an* 
not  old  enough.  I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic  upon  the  question,  but  I  only 
want  to  impress  the  fact  upon  your  minds,  and  I  am  so  convinced  of  it  myself  that: 
I  am  going  to  top-graft  every  tree  on  my  place,  taking  my  scions  from  trees  whichi 
I  have  known  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  must  be  some  practicability  in  this  sort  of  grafting  of  apple  trees.  If 
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I  cotdd  be  sure  that  the  nurseryman  had  taken  his  scions  from  bearing  trees,  I 
should  never  go  to  the  trouble  of  top-grafting  my  trees,  but  get  them  of  him.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  nurserymen  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  to 
advertise  that  they  do  take  their  scions  from  trees  which  they  know  to  be  pro- 
ductive instead  of  taking  them  from  stock  they  know  nothing  about.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  or  not,  that  scions  from  nursery  trees, 
make  unproductive  trees,  but  from  all  I  can  understand  about  scions  from 
nursery  trees  they  are  just  as  good  as  scions  from  any  other  kind  of  trees,  only  I 
do  not  know  what  their  character  is.  It  may,  as  I  say,  develop  into  a  good  tree  and 
1  presume  the  majority  of  them  do,  but  until  I  do  know  it  I  shall  prefer  to  have 
niy  scions  from  trees  which  I  know  to  have  been  productive. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  which  it  seems  to  me  are  at  the  entire  foun- 
dation of  the  unproductiveness  of  our  orchard  trees.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  them  are  correct.  I  simply  throw  them  out  as  suggestions  and  am  perfectly 
willing  that  you  should  disagree  with  everyone  of  them. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  further  about  spraying.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  experiment  station,  for  it  would  be  unseemly  for  me  to  do  so,  because 
I  find  they  are  among  those  who  have  tried  to  make  people  spray  their  trees,, 
and  yet  I  do  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  object  of  tillage,  and  if 
that  is  true  then  I  wish  it  had  never  been  brought  into  use.  I  should  not  spray 
less,  but  till  more  and  take  better  care  of  our  lands  and  trees  in  every  way,  for  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  by  good  care  that  we  can  ordinarily  hope  to  get  a  crop 
of  fruit.  But  of  course,  there  may  be  some  fruit  growers  who  want  to  get  a  crop 
of  fruit  without  earning  it.  You  make  a  great  mistake  in  doing  it.  It  is  no 
credit  to  a  fruit  grower  to  go  out  now  and  then  and  find  that  he  has  a  crop  of 
apples.  Just  another  word  al>out  spraying.  Spraying  is  simply  beginning  at  the 
further  end  of  the  problem.  When  we  have  grown  the  trees  and  have  a  foundation 
then  we  can  help  out  the  production  by  spraying,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  apple 
grower  of  the  future  can  expect  good  crops  unless,  besides  the  spraying,  all  the 
other  work  has  first  been  done.  He  must  select  the  trees  and  the  land,  and  plant 
them  and  till  them  and  get  them  in  good  shape,  otherwise  they  are  not  worth  the 
spraying.  So  that  to  say  that  we  can  make  our  old  apple  orchards  productive  by 
spraying  is  to  admit  that  they  have  had  good  care  in  every  direction,  but  I  do 
not  look  upon  spraying  as  a  means  of  making  apple  orchards  productive.  One 
reason  why  they  need  spraying  is  because  the  rotation  is  so  long.  I  believe  that 
so  far  as  possible  we  ought  to  avoid  insect  and  fungus  troubles  by  quick  rotations. 

Now,  I  have  run  over  this  question  in  a  very  desultory  sort  of  way,  and  it  may 
be  that  you  have  some  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention: 

President  Cushman:  Here  are  some  questions  which  have,  been 
handed  in  for  your  answers,  by  members  of  the  society. 

Professor  Bailey:  There  are  some  questions  here  which  the  Presi- 
dent puts  in  my  hands.  The  first  is:  What  success  has  attended  appri- 
cot  growing  in  New  York,  and  what  varieties  are  best? 

Apricot  growing  has  been  attended  with  remarkably  good  success 
in  the  hands  of  about  two  or  three  persons.  Chief  among  these  per- 
sons are  E.  M.  Smith  &  Sons,  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  been  into  it  long  enough  to  see  that  apricot  growing 
is  profitable.   They  have  about  three  thousand  apricot  trees.    S.  D. 
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Willard  has  had  sufficient  experience  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
apricots  in  New  York  state  with  success. 
What  varieties  are  best? 

This  is  a  great  question.  No  two  are  agreed  on  that  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  among  the  best  are  the  Royal,  Smith's  Early,  and  for  very 
«arly,  possibly  the  Early  Golden.    This  is  an  apricot  of  high  quality. 

Can  California  varieties  be  grown?  Yes,  this  Royal  is  a  California 
variety. 

Tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  Willard  plum. 

Well,  I  would  not  plant  it  if  you  would  give  it  to  me,  but  there  is 
•one  which  is  only  about  a  week  later,  that  I  would  by  all  means  plant 
in  preference  to  it.  It  is  called  the  Red  Nagate.  Now,  friends,  there 
are  three  or  four  plums  which  go  under  the  name  of  Red  Nagate :  An- 
other that  many  of  you  have  seen  is  the  Red  June.  It  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  Bradshaw,  but  it  is  fully  ten  days  earlier.  We  begin  to  pick  it 
along  in  July.  This  Red  June  is  so  much  better  in  quality  that  I  should 
prefer  it  to  the  Willard,  although  I  have  seen  the  Willard  at  Mr.  Willard*s 
place  and  was  very  particular  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  it.  Mr.  Will- 
ard is  about  done  with  it.  It  is  very  poor  in  quality.  This  year  we  have 
been  trying  these  Japanese  plums,  and  we  canned  a  bushel  of  one  kind, 
and  my  wife  told  me  if  I  brought  any  more  home  she  would  not  have 
them.  I  believe  in  Japanese  plums  nevertheless.  They  are  exceedingly 
productive  and  they  are  almost  free  from  the  black  knot  and  the  leaf 
blight,  especially.  From  what  I  know  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Willard  is  a  very  satisfactory  plum  for  the  north.  In  regard 
to  the  Red  June,  I  know  that  it  is  the  best  early  plum  among  the  Japanese 
which  we  have,  although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  about  them  year  after 
year,  and  I  should  advise  no  one  to  plant  very  largely  of  them. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  prune  the  blight  from  our  pear  trees? 

As  soon  as  you  see  it.  If  you  take  it  off  in  the  fall  it  is  better  than 
to  take  it  off  in  the  spring.  I  know  of  a  very  interesting  and  successful 
plantation  of  quinces  which  have  been  ruined  by  the  blight.  I  say  sue- 
cessftdy  because  it  has  been  a  successful  case  of  the  blight. 

Where  trees  were  badly  affected  in  1894  with  black  knot,  it  has 
spread  but  little,  if  any.    May  this  be  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather? 

Professor  Bailey:  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be.  it  may  be  that 
the  dry  weather  has  some  effect  on  it. 

Would  you  manage  a  pear  orchard  the  same  as  an  apple  orchard? 

Professor  Bailey :  No,  I  should  not.  I  should  manage  every  orchard 
differently.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  should  keep  an  orchard  in  tillage, 
but  I  might  seed  it  down  occasionally,  but  I  should  not  do  so  until  I  had 
a  good  orchard.  I  should  keep  the  orchard  plowed  anyway  three  or 
four  years,  whatever  they  were,  and  then,  after  that  time,  if  they  were 
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getting  too  vigorous  I  should  seed  it  down.  Of  course,  we  may  till  too 
much.  People  sometimes  feel  that  if  one  pill  is  good,  ten  pills  ought  to 
be  better,  while  it  is  not  always  so.  We  can  cultivate  too  much,  but  I 
should  rather  have  a  good  crop  of  weeds  on  my  orchard,  except  for 
looks,  than  to  have  the  ground  bare,  if  the  ground  were  clay. 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Bailey  why  he  plants  North- 
ern Spy? 

Professor  Bailey:  The  reason  why  I  plant  them  is  because  they 
are  vigorous  growers  and  I  get  good  strong  bodies  and  because  I  have 
been  taught  to  do  it.  I  live  in  Tompkins  county;  it  is  the  home  of  the 
Tompkins  County  King.  I  think  the  original  Tompkins  County  King 
is  a  grafted  tree.  It  is  now  standing,  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  old. 
Where  this  tree  came  from  is  a  very  great  question.  I  should  say, 
if  some  of  the  Tompkins  county  farmers  were  here,  that  there  are  at 
least  four  original  Tompkins  County  King  trees.  It  is  our  great  apple 
in  all  those  valleys  and  on  the  hills,  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Allegheny 
region. 

Question.  Would  you  advise  sowing  rye  in  vineyards  in  the  fall? 
If  so,  what  are  the  advantages?    What  time  should  it  be  plowed  under? 

Professor  Bailey:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  or  not!  I  think 
I  should  sow  rye.  I  do  not  believe  I  should  sow  much  Crimson  Clover 
in  vineyards.  It  is  too  nitrogenous,  unless  we  are  very  careful  and  the 
soil  is  a  little  thin.  We  should  be  careful  about  getting  too  much  nitrogen 
in  the  soil.  I  think  I  should  like  to  sow  rye  and  plow  it  under  very 
early,  before  it  goes  to  seed.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  there  is  as 
much  necessity  for  keeping  a  cover  on  vineyard  lands  as  there  is  on 
some  other  land.  The  ground  is  more  or  less  covered  with  the  leaves 
in  the  fall.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  cultivate  our  vineyard  lands  but  very 
little  in  the  fall  and  they  become  weedy.  I  believe  that  rye  is  a  good 
crop  for  vineyards  when  you  want  anything  on  them  at  all.  It  would 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  soil.  If  my  soil  would  run  together  and 
bake  I  should  sow  Crimson  Clover.  As  to  the  time  to  sow  it,  I  cannot 
answer  for  Ohio,  but  for  New  York,  about  the  middle  of  July  or  the  first 
of  August  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  it.  This  is  earlier  than  advised  a 
year  ago,  but  last  year  we  saw  so  many  failures  that  we  are  advising  an 
earlier  sowing.  Our  first  cutting  first  came  late  in  September  or  early  in 
October,  and  you  can  figure  on  that  about  how  much  of  a  growth  you 
want  to  get. 

A  Member:    Is  it  necessary  to  cover  it  after  you  sow  it  in  corn? 

Professor  Bailey:  I  never  had  any  experience  in  com,  but  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  sowed  some  this  year  in  com.  I  never  saw  it  sown  and  not 
covered. 

Question:   Did  you  ever  sow  it  with  oats? 
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Professor  Bailey:  Xo,  all  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  saw  in  the  vine- 
yards. 

Question:    How  much  did  you  sow  to  the  acre? 

Professor  Bailey:  From  four  to  six  pounds.  That  would  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  orchard.  We  do  not  expect  to  get  a  very  good  stand 
underneath  the  trees.  We  have  an  orchard  in  which  the  trees  do  not  now 
shade  the  ground  and  we  sow  there  about  eight. 

Question:  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  small  fruits  on  land  occupied  by 
orchards? 

Professor  Bailey:  I  do  not  think  it  is  injurious.  It  only  needs 
more  cultivation  and  more  food,  that  is  all.  One  of  the  best  orcliards 
I  know  of  is  S.  D.  Willard's,  of  Geneva,  with  whom  many  of  yoti  are 
acquainted,  and  he  practices  a  system  of  horticukure  which  might  be 
called  Willard's  system.  He  had  an  apple  orchard  between  the  rows 
of  which  he  raised  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.  Tsow  as  the  trees  get 
larger  he  has  to  move  the  grapes  and  strawberries.  He  has  made  a 
good  success  of  it. 

Question:  Have  you  fruited  the  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma 
plums?    If  so,  with  what  success? 

Professor  Bailey:  If  I  had  to  plant  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
T  should  take  the  Burbank,  but  I  should  prefer  to  plant  some  of  both. 
The  Abundance  rot  very  badly.  They  come  on  while  the  early  peaches 
are  in  the  market. 

Question:    Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  Satsuma? 

Professor  Bailey:  Yes,  it  is  a  late  keeper.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  beat  very  much. 

Question :  What  is  the  eflfect  of  moving  off  one  year  planted  rasp- 
berry canes  in  early  spring? 

Answer:    I  never  did  it;  I  do  not  know. 

Question :    Do  Kieff er  pears  usqally  turn  black  soon  after  ripening? 

Answer:  Ours  do  not,  if  they  ripen  in  bulk.  They  are  very  edible. 
I  had  KieflFer's  this  year  which  were  almost  as  good  as  Bartlett*s.  I  never 
saw  them  turn  black. 

Question:  Does  an  apple  or  peach  contain  within  itself  the  germ 
of  decay,  or  is  decay  caused  by  atmospheric  influence? 

Professor  Bailey:  That  is  a  pretty  tough  question.  "Now,  we  sup- 
pose that  all  decay  is  due  to  germs,  or  bacteria,  and  yet  we  do  not  think 
that  fruit  contains  the  germs  of  decay,  and  yet  if  there  were  no  germs 
present  and  e\^aporation  were  entirely  stopped,  and  then  some  liquid 
were  put  over  the  fruit  which  would  keep  the  Juices  in  it,  I  presume  that 
fruit  would  keep  forever.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  bacteria  .or  -germ 
that  would  damage  it. 
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Mr.  Ohmer:  What  is  your  method  of  preventing  plums  from  rot- 
ting? I  have  a  plum  tree  on  which  the  plums  decay  very  badly,  and  I 
asked  the  question  before  you  came  in  here,  but  the  answer  was  not 
satisfactory. 

Professor  Bailey:  I  feel  very  loth  to  give  advice  down  here  in 
Ohio,  as  Professor  Green  and  Professor  Lazenby  are  here,  and  some  of 
the  best  work  done  in  the  United  States  has  been  done  in  Ohio,  and  I 
feel  very  diflfident  about  giving  advice  about  these  things.  I  will  tell 
you  our  own  practice  only.  The  Abundance  rot  very  badly  and  also  the 
Lombard.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  keep  the  tops  open.  We 
do  not  neglect  our  plum  trees  after  they  come  into  bearing,  and  the  rot 
does  not  extend  from  fruit  to  fruit.  And  then,  we  spray  largely  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  if  we  are  sure  of  anything  we  are  sure  we 
can  prevent,  to  a  large  extent,  the  rotting  of  our  plums.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  we  lost  plums  by  rot  on  every  tree  except  those  we  sprayed, 
and  last  year  and  this  the  same  on  the  German  Prune,  but  the  Bordeaux 
is  a  pretty  good  specific. 

President  Cushman:  We  will  now  vary  our  program  a  little  and 
listen  to  a  recitation  by  Miss  Allie  Heldenbrand,  entitled  'Tn  Texas, 
Down  by  the  Rio  Grande." 

The  recitation  was  delivered  in  an  exquisite  manner  by  Miss  Hel- 
denbrand and  the  audience  was  much  pleased.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  the  young  lady  for  her  favor. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Bailey  what  variety  a 
Wild  Goose  plum,  which  is  not  near  another  plum  and  which  does  not 
bear  fruit,  might  be  crossed  with  in  order  to  fertilize  the  blossom? 

Professor  Bailey :  I  should  say  the  Miner  in  a  good  many  instances. 
We  have  done  pretty  well  with  the  Newman,  but  the  Newman  is  a  little 
tender  as  a  rule. 

President  Cushman:  I  know  you  are  getting  tired,  but  we  have 
considerable  in  our  program,  and  as  we  do  not  come  together  but  once 
a  year  and  there  are  yet  many  good  things  to  hear,  we  will  proceed,  and 
listen  to  Professor  Selby  on  peach  yellows  in  Ohio  orchards. 

Professor  Selby:  I  want  to  disabuse  your  minds  at  the  outset  of 
any  possible  idea  that  may  arise  concerning  the  sufficiency  or  thorough- 
ness of  my  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  peach  yellows.  So  far  as  my  own 
attitude  is  concerned  on  this  subject  I  believe  we  have  thoroughly  reliable 
American  authority,  and  you  will  find  that  a  good  share  of  what  is  re- 
peated here  and  quoted  from  that  authority,  is  quoted  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  given  better  than  I  can  give  it 
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PEACH  YELLOWS  IN  OHIO  ORCHARDS,  BY  AUG.  D.  SELBY. 

The  disease  called  yellows  in  peaches  is  well  known;  its  fatal  inroads  among^ 
trees  make  its  occurrence  a  matter  of  solicitude.  The  extent  of  this  disease  may 
now  rightly  occupy  the  fruit  growers  of  Ohio,  more  especially  since  our  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject  heretofore  has  been  very  limited  and  equally  indefinite. 
One  year  ago  reference  was  made  to  this  indefiniteness*  by  stating  that  portions 
of  the  state  are  included  in  a  distribution  may  of  peach  yellows  published  by  Erwin 
F.Smith,-  but  exact  information  of  its  occurrence  at  given  places  is  wanting. 

As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  black-knot-yellows  law,  enacted  in  1893,"  and 
of  inquiries  made  by  the  station  botanist,  the  past  year  has  brought  out  the  actual 
facts  concerning  peach  yellows,  much  more  clearly.  The  tendency,  as  with  all 
new  dangers,  has  been  to  handle  the  subject  carefully  and  to  make  admissions 
tardily  where  yellows  have  appeared.  One  or  two  places  have  shown  a  disposition 
quite  the  reverse;  the  yellows  was  admitted  to  be  present  and  efforts  were  made 
to  hold  it  in  check.  This  seems  to  work  more  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned; the  nature  of  the  disease,  indeed,  demands  just  this  procedure.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  chances  for  any  misunderstanding  as  to  means  and  ends,  will 
iiot  be  great.  It  would  seem  that  the  information  thus  far  collected  should  be 
published.   This  is  the  plan  that  has  been  decided  upon,  after  due  consideration. 

APPPARANCE  OF  YELLOWS  IN  OHIO. 

It  may  be  that  peach  yellows  has  scarcely  been  absent  from  the  state,  in  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  recurrence  of  outbreaks  of  great  virulence  in  localities 
where  it  has  been  known  all  the  while  (after  the  manner  of  pear  blight  among 
us  the  past  two  seasons)  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  new  outbreak  or  appearance. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  now  to  cover  this  point,  each  one  can  satisfy  himself, 
if  he  likes,  with  regard  to  his  own  district.  Yellows  is  reported  to  have  first  ap- 
peared in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  in  1849,*  and  to  have  prevailed  for  at  least  two 
years. 

I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  visit  this  region  and  can  say  nothing  from 
personal  observation,  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease  where  it  then 
appeared.  A  later  appearance  in  the  lake  belt  can  be  connected  with  present 
facts. 

The  late  H.  G.  Tryon,  of  Willoughby,  O.,  writing  in  1887  to  E.  F.  Smith* 
tftates,  that  the  disease  first  appeared  there  in  1869  and  has  continued'  up  to  the 
present  writing.  On  a  visit  to  Willoughby  early  in  November,  I  found  peach  trees 
still  suffering  from  yellows — some  even  with  many  blooms  November  1st.  Yellows 
trees  were  seen  two  miles  east  of  Kirtland  and  more  plentifully  at  the  point  of 
first  occurrence  near  Willoughby.  From  1879  till  1895,  a  period  of  16  years,  the 
disease  has  continued  at  this  point  in  Lake  county;  the  peach  industry  seems  to 
have  fluctuated  independently  of  the  presence  of  yellows.  No  yellows  was  seen 
farther  east  than  the  point  n^imed.  although  search  was  made  at  three  other 
places. 


iPreliminary  notes  on  diseases  of  the  peach,  28th  Report  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  1894-5,  p.  95. 

tFarmers'  Bulletin  No.  17,  V.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  1894. 
SOhio  Laws,  Vol.  91,  p.  108-113. 

^Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents    Agriculture   Washington  D.  C,  1851. 
'Smith,  Peach  Yellows  a  Preliminary  Report.   Bull.  9,  Div.  Bot.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.  1888. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Clyde,  Sandusky  county,  yellows  appeared  about  eight  years 
ago.  The  loss  of  trees  is  now  going  on  at  a  high  rate  apparently;  the  real  annual 
loss  is  yet  difficult  to  determine,  until  the  aflFected  trees  are  once  thoroughly  re- 
moved and  burned.  The  operation  of  the  law  seems  to  proceed  with  fair  results,, 
as  nearly  everywhere  the  orchard  owners  have  yet  to  learn  the  value  of  promptness 
in  dealing  with  yellows.  Yellows  prevails  in  certain  orchards  northeast  of  Clyde 
to  the  Erie  county  line. 

Trees  suffering  from  the  same  trouble  were  seen  in  the  western  portion  of 
Erie  county,  southwest  of  Castalia,  but  not  immediately  about  that  place.  Diseased 
trees  suffering  from  yellows  were  also  seen  near  Elmore,  Ottawa  county.  No  well- 
marked  cases  have  yet  been  observed  by  the  writer,  in  the  peninsula  and  island 
region  of  that  county.  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground,  however,  for  relying  upon 
any  particular  location  or  treatment  to  give  immunity  from  yellows,  and  care  and 
watchfulness  are  the  probably  price  of  reasonable  freedom  in  that  favored  region. 
That  yellows  is  now  present  in  the  peninsula  is  quite  within  probability. 

About  Berlin  Heights,  Erie  county,  yellows  appeared  in  1888  or  1889.  Many  of 
the  peach  orchards  of  that  section  have  since  succumbed,  partly  through  yellows, 
and  partly  through  neglect  following  discouragement.  The  fruit  commissioners 
have  there  been  appointed  and  the  work  of  thorough  removtl  of  diseased  trees^ 
may  soon  be  reached.  Observations  at  Berlin  Heights  in  August  last  may  be 
worth  relating. 

The  old  neglected  orchards  are  succumbing  rapidly.  Where  the  commissioners 
had  marked  diseased  trees  for  removal  in  1894,  a  very  large  number  were  observed 
in  1895.  The  symptoms  indicated  both  first  and  second  or  even  third  year  of  attack. 
Such  orchards  show  great  variations  of  foliage  and  the  yellow  color  of  leaves. 
In  a  five-year  orchard  under  excellent  care  and  cultivation,  first-year  cases  of 
yellows  were  found;  the  symptoms  included  water  sprout,  wiry  twig  growth 
in  one  or  two  cases  and  premature  fruit  in  all.  The  appearance  of  foliage  was 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  bright  in  color,  except  on  the  water  sprouts  mentioned. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  and  from  the  map  shown  you  will  perceive 
that  yellows  is  an  Ohio  problem,  as  well  as  one  for  the  peach  growers  of 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  Naturally  at  this  time,  there  is 
some  indifference  in  districts  where  yellows  prevail,  also  some  inattention.  This 
will  be  likely  to  continue  in  inverse  measure  as  the  urgency  of  destruction  is  pre- 
sented by  the  horticultural  press,  or  immediately  by  the  fruit  commissioners  of 
particular  districts  (townships).  Information  from  every  portion  of  the  state, 
concerning  yellows,  will  be  gratefully  received.  I  feel  that  much  good  may  be 
(lone  by  the  members  of  this  society,  both  in  the  way  of  extending  information 
ot  yellows  and  in  disseminating  right  notions  concerning  the  treatment  of 
diseased  trees.  The  map  will  show  yellows  distribution  in  1895,  in  Ohio. 


In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  yellows  or  any 
cure  for  the  disease,  the  recognition  of  the  symptoms  is  not  especially  difficult. 
Whenever  yellows  appears  in  or  near  a  grower's  peach  orchard,  it  becomes  his 
duty  as  a  citizen,  as  well  as  his  best  business  policy,  to  learn  to  recognize  these 
unfailing  indications  of  the  disease.  In  the  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit  WITH 
HIGH  COLORED  MOTTLING  OF  SKIN  AND  MARBLING  OF  FLESH 
we  have  the  first  symptoms  for  bearing  trees ;  trees  ripening  the  fruit  prematurely 
from  any  other  cause  lack  the  mottling  and  marbling  characteristic  of  yellows. 
The  flavor  of  the  yellows  peaches  condemns  them,  and  anyone  with  slight  ex- 


SYMPTOMS  OP  YEI*I*OW8. 
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perience  can  recognize  the  yellows  in  the  packing-house,  on  the  market  or  when 
served  fresh  upon  tlie  table.  If  only  a  branch  shows  yellows  fruit  the  whole  tree 
is  doomed/  and  should  be  promptly  taken  out  and  burned. 

The  second  symptom  of  yellows,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease  in  bear- 
ing trees,  and  the  first  in  those  not  bearing  fruit,  is  the  premature  (?)  growth  of 
winter  buds  or  growth  of  incipient  buds  apparently  adventitious.  This  growth  be- 
gins in  September  or  even  earlier,  and  continues  till  winter. 

During  October  and  early  November  of  the  present  year,  this  has  been  ob- 
served in  all  yellows  districts  visited,  and  has  proved  of  g^eat  assistance  in  tht 
labors  of  fruit  commissioners.  It  is  stated  by  Smith'  that  this  premature  shooting 
of  buds  may  occur  in  spring  but  slightly  in  advance  of  normal  growth.  In  fall  the 
absence  of  the  usual  winter  preparation  of  definite  ripened  growth,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  attract  attention.  The  appearance  of  blossoms  in  November  is  a  symptom 
that  accompanies  shooting  of  other  buds.  This  premature  blossoming  may  also 
happen  in  spring.  One  of  the  phases  of  premature  development  is  the  growth  of 
wiry  shoots  and  branches.  These  may  spring  from  the  trunk  or  larger  branches,  as 
IS  usually  the  case  in  the  earlier  stages,  or  may  come  from  the  smaller  branches 
toward  the  outer  portion  of  the  top.  The  latter,  most  frequently  at  more  advanced 
period. 


No  cure  for  yellows  is  known.  Trees  once  attacked  perish  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  The  disease  is  conclusively  shown  by  our  American  authority  to  be 
contagious.*  The  method  of  dealing  with  yellows  is,  therefore,  plain;  namely, 
to  dig  out  promptly  and  burn  all  diseased  trees.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  value  of  promptness  in  this  work.  The  contagious  character  makes 
early  removal  necessary.  A  tree  should  be  marked  when  the  first  reliable  symptoms 
are  observed,  but  while  marking  may  relieve  one's  conscience,  nothing  short  of 
<iigging  up  and  burning  will  relieve  the  danger  of  spread  from  the  tree  or  trees 
in  question.  In  destruction  of  aflfected  trees  it  seems  best  to  bum  them  as  n^ar 
where  they  stood  as  possible.  Dragging  diseased  trees  through  the  orchard  appears 
to  be  a  source  of  infection. 

Care  in  pruning  would  appear  very  important  also.  Some  men  assert  that 
the  tools  spread  the  disease.  This  claim  is  denied  by  others.  All  are  agreed 
that  pfompt  removal  is  a  first  requisite.  At  South  Haven  and  other  points  in 
Michigan  the  practice  of  replanting,  after  diseased  trees  the  following  spring,  is 
<|uite  generally  followed.  Thorough  removal  of  roots,  open  hole  during  winter 
and  as  large  a  change  of  earth  as  practicable,  are  usually  sought  where  this  is  done. 
Some  of  these  replant  trees  succumb  to  yellows,  but  it  is  asserted  on  good  evidence 
that  they  are  less  liable  than  surrounding  trees.  The  great  advantage  of  a  fairly 
full  stand  of  trees  can  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  question  of  replanting. 


Yellows  fruit  is  unfit  for  sale,  if  looked  at  from  standpoint  of  quality,  of  busi- 
ness policy  or  of  public  welfare.  I  believe  that  we  will  reach  the  point  when 
selling  the  yellows  fruit  will  be  a  rare  practice.  'Those  who  play  with  the  fire 
are  liable  to  be  burned,"  is  a  maxim  always  applicable  in  contagious  diseases;  we 
must  care  for  all  points  to  make  our  labor  avail  us. 


•Smith,  E.  P.  Bull.  1,  Dlv.  Vcg.  Patholojfy,  V.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  1891,  pp.  15,  30  and  44. 
TSmith,  E.  F.  Bulletin  1,  p.  14. 

BSmith,  E.  F.»  in  all  bulletins  named.  1888.  1891,  1893. 


WHAT  COURSE  TO  PURSUE  WITH  YELLOWS. 


WHAT  OP  YELLOWS  FRUIT  ? 
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HOW  YEI*I.9WS  IS  MOST  LIKEI^Y  TO  SPRBAD. 

One's  first  thought  under  this  caption  would  be  by  proximity  of  diseased  trees. 
This  is,  in  general,  the  case.  The  spread  from  given  centers  takes  place  in  this  way 
very  largely,  but  not  entirely.  A  much  more  rapid  method  is  that  of  budding  with 
diseased  material.  The  instances  are  numerous  where  premature  yellows  fruit  has 
served  to  make  a  tree,  a  source  for  scions. '  Buds  from  the  healthy  portion  of  a 
diseased  tree,  with  single  branch  affected,  have  been  shown  to  inoculate  the 
trouble.   While  not  shrinking  from  a  discussion  of  the  whole  nursery  side  of  the 


PBACU  TELL0W8»  1890. 

Map  Showino  Known  Distribution  of  Yeixow  in  Ohio  in  1895. 


yellows  spread  question,  an  extended  talk  upon  it  does  not  seem  necessary.  Stock 
grown  alongside  of  yellows  trees  would  surely  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  infection. 
Fruit  from  yellows  trees  would  also  carry  the  contagion  and  the  possible  danger 
through  pits  has  led  to  the  general  use  of  Tennessee  seeds.  As  I  have  seen  nursery 
stock  grown,  the  danger  from  yellows  in  that  manner  would  be  certainly  the 
very  slightest  possible.  The  reverse  is  also  true  and  the  purchaser  must  exercise 
business  jud^^ent  in  selection  of  stock. 
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The  effect  of  yellows  on  the  development  of  the  peach  industry  is  likely  to  be- 
remote;  the  immediate  influence  outside  of  a  few  places,  should  be  slight  It  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  yellows  will  prove,  on  the  whole,  equally  destructive 
with  the  borers.  The  borers  we  have  with  us  always  and  count  on  annual  losses  of 
trees  from  them — ^the  same  attitude  toward  yellows  with  the  greater  carefulness  . 
emphasized,  is  the  most  reasonable  position  upon  this  matter,  as  it  seems  to  me., 
for  Ohio  peach  growers. 

THE  YELLOWS  STATUTE. 

Locally  the  "black-knot-yellows  law"  has  failed  to  go  into  effect  despite  the 
efforts  of  freeholders;  no  one  who  would  give  the  bond  required  being  willing  to 
serve  at  the  compensation  named.  Whatever  amendments  may  seem  advisable 
are  within  the  premise  of  this  society  to  discuss.  In  any  event,  it  promises  to  be  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  to  give  expert  advice  when  called  on, 
and  from  these  calls  there  is  no  disposition  to  shrink.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
examination  by  the  station  horticulturist  or  botanist  may  facilitate  greatly  the 
operation  of  the  statute.  It  is  for  those  who  are  directly  called  upon  to  bear  the 
losses  from  this  disease,  to  draw  up  methods  of  action,  utilizing  within  their  judg- 
ment, the  sources  of  assistance  available. 

President  Cushman :    We  will  take  up  these  questions  that  have 
been  handed  in.    Here  is  one  which  is  a  little  peculiar  to  come  up' 
before  this  society:    Can  a  sugar  orchard  be  made  profitable?  If 
how  long  would  it  take  trees  to  grow  large  enough  to  tap?   And  how 
many  should  be  planted  to  the  acre?    Mr.  Sweet,  that  is  a  sweet 
question,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  answer  it. 

Mr.  Sweet:    I  am  not  in  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce:  I  have  a  row  of  trees  in  front  of  my  house  that 
have  been  planted  about  twenty-five  years,  and  my  boys  have  been  tap- 
ping them  in  the  spring  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  They  are  not 
very  large  yet,  not  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but 
the  production  has  not  been  very  great.  Sugar  orchards,  to  be  produc- 
tive, that  is,  to  be  of  any  great  value,  must  be  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
years  old. 

Question:  What  three  varieties  of  peaches  are  most  hardy  in  bud, 
one  early,  one  medium  and  one  late  variety? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  think  there  is  not  much  difference  in  hardiness  of 
tne  early  cling-stone  varieties,  such  as  the  Alexander  and  the  Waterloo 
and  that  class.  They  are  all  very  hardy  and  will  stand  more  severe 
weather  than  many  of  the  later  varieties.  We  consider  the  Chili  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  medium  varieties. 

Question:  Can  hyacinth  bulbs  be  grown  successfully  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Crawford:  I  believe  it  is  generally  held  that  hyacinth  bulbs 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  this  country,  but  I  know  a  man  who  has 
had  excellent  success.  This  fall  I  purchased  a  lot  of  his  one  and  two  year 
old  seedlings,  so  I  know  they  can  be  grown  successfully  here- 
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Question :  Have  you  fruited  the  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma 
plums?    If  so,  with  what  success? 

Professor  Green :  I  have  not ;  the  Abundan^ce  were  all  killed  by  the 
frost. 

Professor  Lazenby :  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  these  trees 
are  growing  on  the  University  grounds,  planted  there  by  the  experiment 
station,  and  while  the  trees  have  made  a  satisfactory  growth  we  have  had 
no  fruit  although  they  have  blossomed  now  for  three  years. 

Question :  Owing  to  the  liability  of  more  violent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture since  the  destruction  of  our  forests  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
frozen  sap  blight,  is  it  advisable  to  plant  commercial  pear  orchards  in 
north-eastern  Ohio? 

Mr.  Woodward :  I  would  like  some  information  on  that  subject.  I 
have  a  pear  orchard  of  about  one  hundred  trees  that  are  blighted  until  they 
are  dead  and  gone.  As  to  whether  I  shall  set  any  more  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  several  other  orchards  in  our  vicinity  that  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Perhaps  we  had  better  profit  by  Professor  Bailey's  advise  and  not 
plant  any  trees. 

Question:  As  the  past  season  has  been  unusually  dry  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whether  irrigation  has  been  resorted  to.  .  And  should 
not  irrigation  receive  more  attention  from  horticulturists? 

Mr.  Jenkins:  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter  of 
irrigation  in  a  very  small  way  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  taken 
hold  of  understandingly,  for  irrigation  takes  an  immense  amount  of  water. 
I  use  a  part  of  the  ground  that  is  in  my  nursery  for  raising  cuttings,  and  by 
simply  damming  up  a  stream  that  runs  through  that  part  of  my  grounds. 
I  could  run  the  water  through  the  rich  soil  there,  and  this  was  unusually 
done  in  open  channels,  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  that  plan,  al-^ 
though  I  have  experimented  a  little  by  putting  in  under  grotind  drainage 
between  the  beds,  running  channels  on  each  side  of  the  beds  probably  on  an 
average  of  twelve  feet  wide.  This  stream,  by  simply  damming  it  up  makes 
an  endless  supply  of  water.  You  can  run  the  water  through  these  beds 
in  seasons  like  the  past  one,  for  hours  and  hours  and  still  it  drinks  the  water 
up. 

Mr.  Pierce:    You  tried  the  underground  plan? 
Mr.  Jenkins:    No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  surface  plan.    It  takes  a 
stream  of  water  running  quite  a  while  to  saturate  the  ground. 

Professor  Lazenby:    What  is  the  nature  of  your  subsoil? 

Mr.  Jenkins:  There  may  be  something  in  that.  The  subsoil  is  quite 
a  distance  down.  It  would  not  be  saturated  as  quickly  as  it  would  where 
there  is  herbage  upon  it.  The  benefits  this  year  from  irrigation  were  shown 
immensely.  For  instance,  in  strawberries,  I  planted  a  number  of  varie- 
ties and  they  multiplied  immensely.    I  never  saw  so  many  plants  produced. 
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For  instance  the  Brandy  wine  have  grown  so  and  covered  the  ground  they 
would  astonish  you,  and  the  Eldorado  blackberry  has  grown  immensely 
and  ever)'  cutting  seemed  to  grow.  This  of  course  has  been  an  exceptional 
season,  at  least  with  us  in  Columbiana  county,  and  a  great  many  things 
that  have  grown  on  upland  have  not  done  very  well  on  account  of  the 
drought.  I  have  great  faith  in  irrigation  where  it  can  be  brought  about. 
It  seems  to  me  that  over  different  parts  of  the  country  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
level  grounds  and  grounds  contiguous  to  streams,  that  irrigation  could 
be  very  easily  accomplished. 

•  Mr.  Pierce:  On  Mr.  Gault's  farm  which  I  visited  at  Ruggles  in 
Ashhnd  county,  is  a  very  deep  narrow  ravine :  The  land  is  quite  hilly  and 
there  are  three  runs  running  out  to  the  ravine,  and  he  figures  that  he  can 
save  in  the  winter  rains  and  snows  two  million  gallons  of  water  in  a  reser- 
voir and  can  flood  ten  acres  easily  and  thirty  acres  by  carrying  it  in  a  pipe 
sixty  rods.  He  thinks  the  spring  would  make  up  for  the  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  a  magnificent  site  for  irrigation  and  was  created 
at  a  very  little  expense.  It  is  red  bottom  land  that  can  be  irrigated.  It 
is  six  miles  from  a  railroad  and  ten  miles  from  any  good  town.  Ashland 
is  some  six  or  eight  miles  away.  The  question  is,  what  can  he  raise  that 
would  pay?  Water  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  more  than  two  years 
out  of  five.  I  know  of  no  line  in  all  the  nursery  business  that  would  warrant 
his  trying  the  experiment  of  irrigation  at  this  distance  from  market.  You 
can  afford  to  put  in  a  good  deal  more  expensive  plant  right  close  to  a  good 
market,  than  you  can,  even  if  you  can  get  your  water  for  little  or  nothing 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  market.  There  afe  a  hundrd  places  in  Champaign 
and  Logan  counties  where  springs  come  right  out  on  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  in  some  places  you  can  irrigate  fifty  acres  of  ground  from  one  artesian 
well,  but  there  is  no  market  in  these  localities  for  very  much  that  can  be 
grown.  In  the  second  place  it  will  not  pay  to  irrigate  everything.  I  don't 
believe  it  would  pay  to  irrigate  orchards  in  ordinary  lands  unless  the  water 
is  furnished  very  cheap.  And  then  there  is  another  point,  that  this  is  not 
a  dry  climate  in  the  sense  in  which  CaHfornia  and  the  south-west  are  dry 
climates.    We  do  not  have  to  go  three  or  four  months  without  rainfall. 

A  Member:  I  do  not  believe  it  pays  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  I  do 
know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  it  does  pay,  these  are  crops  of  especially 
high  values.  I  know  that  celery  can  be  irrigated  to  a  great  advantage, 
but  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  figure  it  up  and  make  any  money  out  of 
it  in  the  general  fruit  business  of  the  country.  We  should  look  at  it  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  we  do  subsoiling.  We  know  it  is  a  benefit,  but,  does 
it  pay?  Ordinarily  it  is  the  cheapest  to  put  in  tile  drains,  and  for  general 
purposes  good  deep  tiling  and  judicious  cultivation  is  the  cheapest  kind 
of  irrigation. 

Mr.  Pierce:  I  beg  to  differ  on  that  point.  I  think  that  a  sixteen- 
inch  loosened  soil  is  preferable  to  draining.  Don't  you  get  the  benefit  of 
the  loosened  soil  to  that  depth? 
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Professor  Bailey: I  am  glad  you  made  that  point.  I  remember  I  said 
in  .my  remarks  this  . afternoon,  I  spoke  of  subsoihng  for  plants  for  rotation. 
I  had  more  particular  reference  in  that  to  orchards  where  you  cannot  sub- 
soil but  once  in  the  lifetime  of  the  orchard.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
subsoil  -goes  back  very  soon  into  its  original  condition,  for  instance,  with 
strawberries  and  other  things  of  short  rotation,  you  can  subsoil  very  often. 

Professor  Lazenby :  There  is  one  p)oint  in  this  connection,  although 
perhaps  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  irrigation,  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  Professor  Bailey  while  he  is  speaking,  as  he  has  referred  to  the 
importance  of  tiling  in  orchards,  at  what  deptli,  as  a  rule,  he  would  put  his 
tile,  especially  if  his  land  was  inclined  to  suffer  from  drought.  My  attention 
lhas  been  called  tothis  during  the  past  two«nmmer€,and  I  shave  found  that 
whik  the  tiling  of  the  land  should  be  to  remove  -surplus  water  and  that 
some  appear  to  favcn*  shallow  tiling  in  seasons  of  drought,  we  would  get 
a  great  deal  more  moisture  in  the  ground  where  the  tiling  is  deep.  In  tour 
own  groimd'Where  we  have  some  tile  that  haveibeen  placed  twentv%  twenty- 
four  and  thirty  inches  deep,  during  the  dry  summer  lit  seemed  ttliat  every- 
thing was  almofit  bumed  up.  But  on  the  other  handiinihe  same  soil  where 
the  tile  were  three  feet  deep  things  did  not  suffer  ver5'  much  iram  the 
drought;  'the.air  seemed  to  penetrate  it  and  coohit,  and  fherexwasiiioisture. 

Professor  'Bailey:  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  sofl.  My 
own  notion  and  practice  is  and  has  been  upon  ordinar\'  level  -and  sloping 
land  to  put  the  tile  "three  and  one-half  feet  deep  and  sometimes  ^oin-'feet 
deep.  We  have  often  tilled  land  which  had  no  draining.  1  'had  a  piece 
of  clay  land  of  which  we  were  obKged  to  take  dff  six  and  one-half  feet  of 
the  top  earth,  and  the  bottom  was  dark  cla}'.  We  put  two  spans  of  heavy 
Percheron  liorsesto  the  plmv  and  subsoiled  this  heavy  clay  *land,  and  then 
went  to  work  and  drained  it,  and  you  would 'be  surprised  to  see  the  'benefit 
that  it  produced.  It  prevented  the  soil  from  baking  and  running  to- 
gether, and  tliat  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  come  from  tiling,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  running  together  and  keeping  them  more  or  less 
friable. 

Secretary  Farnsworth :  In  laying  tile  in  my  orchard  I  aimed  to  put 
them  down  three  or  four  feet  deep  and  in  going  through  ridges  we  had  to 
cut  deeper,  and  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  my  farmer  ifriends  thought  I 
was  going  to  an  unnecessary  amount  of  labor,  claiming  that  the  water 
would  drain  off*  quicker  where  the  tiles  were  kid  2^  feet  de^p  or  possibly 
three  feet.  T*erhaps  it  would,  but  that  was  not  my  object.  I  .wanted  a 
reservoir  to  hold  a  suflficictit  amount  of  moistiu'e  in  the  soil  and  to  ilrave 
it  retained  without  becoming  saturated. 

Professor  Bailey :  That  is  the  whole  essence  of  tile  draining.  *We  do 
not  w^nt  to  get  rid  of  our  water  because  we  have  not  water  enough.  Wc 
simply  want  a  reservoir  three  or  four  feet  deep  where  we  can  .keep  it,  and 
if  we  ditch  it  .we  .lose  it. 
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President  Cushman :  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  further  time  for 
discussion  now.  It  is  getting  towards  the  time  for  adjournment,  and  if  we 
expect  to  get  back  on  time  this  evening  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  recess 
until  seven  o'clock  this  evening. 

And  thereupon,  on  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  seven  o'clock 
r.  M.  of  same  dav. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

At  seven  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment  the  convention  was  called 
to  order,  with  Vice-President  Professor  W.  R.  Lazenby  in  the  chair. 
"There  are  a  few  questions  in  the  question  box,  which  the  secretary  will 
read." 

The  Secretary :  The  first  one  is  this :  Are  the  American  varieties  of 
plums  of  value  where  the  Europeans  can  be  grown? 

Professor  Bailey:  I  should  say  no,  unless  possibly  for  canning  pur- 
poses. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I  would  like  to  say  that  where  the  European 
cannot  be  grown  here  they  might  prove  extremely  profitable.  I  think 
our  native  plums  have  :.I1  failed  for  the  last  two  years  and  at  Columbus 
we  have  been  unable  to  raise  any  European  plums. 

Professor  Bailey:    Are  you  too  far  south? 

Professor  Lazenby :    Well  a  little  too  far  south. 

Professor  Bailey:    You  are  a  part  of  this  interior  plain? 

Professor  Lazenby:  Yes  sir;  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  and  the 
frosts  there  are  unusually  severe. 

Professor  Bailey:  Interior  countries  are  too  dry  for  successful  plum 
growing. 

Professor  Lazenby:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  annual  address  of 
President  Cushman, 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  CUSHMAN. 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  this  society,  in  this  enterprising  city  of  Canton, 
at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  wittiest  and  most  intelligent 
societies  of  our  state.  I  have  carefully  noted  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  whose  guests  we  are,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  handshake  with  your 
president  and  secretary;  and  so  I  have  known  from  the  very  outset,  that  this,  our 
twenty-ninth  annual  session,  would  eclipse  all  others. 

I  believe  this  is  the  second  time  our  state  society  has  ever  met  in  your  city. 
We  have  expected  to  come  for  some  time:  and  we  ar  here  now,  in  response  to 
your  cordial  invitation,  and  we  hope  that  this  meeting  may  be  a  help  to  you  all — 
in  creasing  a  love  and  respect  for  your  art,  your  society  and  our  state  society. 
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When  wc  convened  this  morning,  Stark  county  was  second  in  membership  in 
*our  §tate  society;  we  hope  that  before  its  adjournment,  it  will  be  fifst  by  a  large 
majority,  and  that  your  society  will  be  the  gainer. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  season  unparalleled  for  frosts  and  drouths, 
for  successes  and  failures,  a  history  of  which  you  have  been  made  thoroughly 
•acquainted  with,  by  our  ad  interim  reports.    I  will  not  speak  further  of  them. 

The  changes  made  in  our  methods  of  expending  our  funds  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  You  all  should  know,  the  two  most 
important  changes,  were  the  holding  of  a  second  or  winter  meeting,  doing  away 
with  the  summer  meeting,  and  discontinuance  of  premiums  for  displays  of  fruits, 
-etc.,  at  the  annual  meeting. 

In  accord  with  this  arrangement,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1895.  The  proceedings  of  this  session  are  before  you,  in  the 
report.  It  was  well  attended,  and  interest  and  information  developed  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of  horticulturists  in  the  busy 
summer  season,  perhaps  this  February  meeting,  coming  as  it  does,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  is  the  best  time. 

However,  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  holding  two  meetings  of  this  society  so 
close  together,  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  our  funds.  In  these  days  of 
"•'Farmers*  Institutes,'*  experiment  stations,  together  with  our  excellent  rural  press, 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  program  that  will  hold  the  respect  and  demand  the  attention 
due  to  the  sessions  of  this  society.  If  it  is  to  spend  our  funds  for  horticultural 
meetings,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  concentrating  our  eflForts  in  one  meeting,  and 
making  that  the  event  of  the  year. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  ways  we  can  use  our  funds  that  would  secure 
mterest  in  our  society  better  than  the  mere  holding  of  a  second  meeting  in  the 
winter  season : 

First,  add  a  day,  and  otherwise  improve  our  annual  meeting;  second,  increase 
-our  efforts  for  local  societies;  third,  offer  medals  ,certificates,  etc.,  for  meritorious 
'displays  of  fruits  and  new  varieties. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  us  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  written  papers  on 
"topics  of  horticultural  interest — said  papers  to  be  the  property  of  the  society,  which 
could  be  used  in  our  reports.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  we  could  use 
these  funds,  which  would  elicit  a  wider  interest,  and  thus  advertise  our  society. 

The  discontinuing  of  premiums  for  exhibits  was  adopted  largely  because 
a  number  of  parties  mis-used  the  opportunities  which  these  displays  offered,  taking 
large  amounts  of  money  from  our  treasury,  and  not  giving  the  society  the  benefit 
of  their  attendance  and  experience;  although  this  was  not  as  it  should  be,  I  hope  the 
offering  of  premiums  may  be  wisely  reinstated  in  the  near  future. 

Of  the  work  done  in  compliance  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  plans  for 
-our  society,  made  at  the  February  meeting  (page  284  of  report),  I  am  glad  to  say 
seme  progress  has  been  made.  Horticultural  institute  work  this  winter  will  be  an 
acknowledged  feature. 

The  organization  of  county  horticultural  societies  has  received  some  attention. 
Mr.  Aultfather  (with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce  and  myselO  has  put  this 
Iwanch  of  the  work  in  motion  in  Columbiana,  Cuyahoga  and  Carroll  counties — thus 
adding  about  one  hundred  growers  to  horticultural  organizations.  These  so- 
cieties may  need  the  support  of  this  society  until  they  fully  realize  the  benefits  to  be 
iJerived. 
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Tliis  meeting  presents  tlie  first  opportunity  to  carry  out  in  part  the  third 
recommendation — illustrating  lectures  and  illustrating  of  our  reports. 

The  fourth  recommendation — ^that  of  securing  state  members,  is  a  standing 
one,  and  needs  no  account. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  this  society,  as  provided 
for  under  the  fifth  recommendation,  has  not  been  put  in  any  definite  form.  I  believe 
it  could  be  carried  out  with  good  results,  and  hope  it  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
near  future. 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  San  Jose  scale  on  one  or  two  orchards 
in  Ohio,  and  its  probable  introduction  on  nursery  stock,  togetlier  with  the  constant 
addition  to  the  list  of  foreign  insects  which  are  invading  our  territory  and  de- 
stroying our  plants,  brought  to  my  mind  the  necessity  of  laws  which  would  aid  our 
growers  in  preventing  their  further  introduction  and  distribution. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  early  in  the  year,  I  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Profs.  Lazenby  and  Webster  and  O.  W.  Aldrich,  to  look  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  at  this  meeting,  their  findings  and  recommendations.  I  bespeak 
for  this  report  your  most  careful  consideration :  for  on  its  final  disposition  depends 
much  that  interests  both  amateur  and  commercial  growers. 

Our  legislature  passed  a  law  in  1803  known  as  the  black-knot-yellows  law. 
The  horticulturists  have  had  two  growing  seasons  to  test  this  law.  Its  intent  and 
purpose  is  a  good  one,  and  this  society  should  use  every  power  it  possesses  to 
see  that  its  provisions  are  carried  out.  If  it  has  weak  points,  let  us  discuss  them 
and  see  that  they  are  remedied.  It  is  important  that  we  know  at  this  meeting  just 
what  is  being  done  with  this  law  in  different  parts  of  our  state. 

I  think  it  advisable  that  our  annual  reports  contain  copies  of  all  laws  which 
directly  affect  horticulture,  that  we  may  have  them  for  ready  reference. 

Enforcement  of  laws  against  fruit-tree  diseases  and  injurious  insects,  effect  the 
financial  interests  of  every  commercial  horticulturist,  and  to  this  interest  we  must 
appeal  for  their  enforcement.  They  must  be  aroused  and  shown  wherein  the 
danger  lies;  then  by  concert  of  action,  brought  about  by  our  local  and  state  so- 
cieties, we  may  be  able  to  cope  with  these  enemies  which  are  assailing  our  plants 
on  every  side.  Our  horticultural  are  just  the  organizations  for  studying,  teach- 
ing and  developing  the  public  sentiment,  which  will  be  necessary  to  properly 
enforce  such  laws.  This  work  alone,  is  reason  enough,  for  the  existence  of  this 
and  kindred  societies. 

But  the  commercial  interests  are  not  alone  in  the  warfare  against  insects  and 
disease;  every  owner  of  a  tree  should  be  enlisted  to  help  make  it  impossible  for  our 
foes  to  gain  and  maintain  an  entrance.  Indeed,  it  is  the  door-yard  and  kitchen 
garden  that  will  be  most  liable  to  suffer.  ^ 

Their  owners  will  not  prepare  to  fight  the  enemies  as  will  the  large  com- 
mercial grower.  They  will  lose  their  pet  plants,  and  by  their  passivity,  harbor 
breeding  places  for  disease  and  insects. 

The  time  must  come  soon  when  laws  will  be  enacted  against  the  intro- 
duction and  harboring,  both  insects  and  diseases,  dangerous  to  plant  growth. 
Man  and  his  animals  are  protected — quarantined  against  infectious  diseases — why 
should  not  his  plant  property  be  as  well  guarded  by  law?  If  this  society  should 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  such  law  and  public  sentiment,  it  will  have  paid 
an  hundred  fold  the  amount  of  its  appropriation. 

Ours  is  a  common  cause,  and  to  bring  about  the  work  we  are  seeking  to 
perform  it  is  necessary  to  work  every  interest  that  depends.upon  the  borticidturist's 
art.   We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  engage  the  attention  of  cottager  and 
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commercial  grower,  plantsmen  and  dealers,  manufacturers  and  transporters — dfl 
must  have  a  common  interest  in  our  calling.  Ours  is  a  council  where  we  meet  for 
mutual  benefit,  and  to  help  our  fellows  to  the  knowledge  it  has  cost  so  much  for 
some  of  us  to  obtain.  1  know  of  no  other  organization  which  so  freely  dispenses 
its  methods,  and  at  so  little  cost.  Everyone  is  welcome  to  membership; 
imiting  with  us  you  will  emphasize  your  efforts  and  interests,  and  help  to  fortify 
your  occupation  against  all  manner  of  encroachments.  Try  working  for  a  large 
membership,  both  state  and  local — you  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  large 
bodies  of  the  craft,  effectively  and  on  short  notice. 

The  organizing  of  local  societies  will  be  the  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to 
reach  the  mass  of  growers.  If  we  could  put  some  one  on  this  work  who  would 
be  willing  to  work  for.  moderate  pay — work  in  conjunction  with  the  help  of  the 
ad  interim  committee,  there  could  be  organized  a  number  of  societies  in  the 
coming  year.  It  would  facilitate  the  organization  of  local  societies,  if  our  reports 
contained  a  draft  of  constitution  for  such  societies,  thus  saving  much  valuable  time 
at  their  organization  and  putting  each  on  a  similar  basis.  I  hope  you  will  give  this 
line  of  work  your  further  consideration. 

I  would  further  recommend,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  membership  to  the 
society,  that  all  papers  and  other  matter  of  public  interest,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
withheld  from  the  public  press  and  printed  first  in  our  reports. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  the  mass  of  horticulturists  will  not  pay 
one  dollar  for  membership  in  this  society,  when  they  can  get  all  our  report 
furnishes  in  the  weekly  farm  paper,  and  that  too,  long  before  our  report  is  out. 

This  brings  us  to  that  other  vexed  question — the  long  delays  in  printing  our 
reports.  This  question  of  the  early  printing  of  our  reports  has  been  a  knotty  prob- 
lem ever  since  we  became  the  "Ohio  Horticultural  Society.'* 

I  have  asked  Mr.  O.  W.  Aldrich  to  ascertain  if  we  can  lawfully  print  our 
reports  when  and  whei-e  we  please.  (?)  He  has  kindly  assented  to  do  so,  and  report 
at  this  meeting.  If  we  could  get  our  reports  out  by  the  first  of  April  they  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  members  and  they  could  get  the  good  of  them  the  coming 
season.  In  horticulture,  as  in  the  commercial  world,  knowledge  must  be  fresh  in 
order  to  be  valuable. 

The  publishing  in  our  reports,  of  carefully  arranged  fruit  tree  lists,  suitable  for 
the  different  sections  of  our  state,  would  fill  a  want  and  be  the  means  of  answering 
questions  so  often  put  to  the  rural  press  and  individuals.  This  feature  formed  a  part 
of  the  work  of  this  society  in  ifs  earlier  days.  If  thought  advisable,  this  list 
might  be  made  to  cover  some  of  the  small  fruits. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  making  the  horticultural 
exhibits  at  our  State  Fair  more  intelligible  to  the  interested  spectator.  The  arrange- 
ment as  it  now  exists  is  for  the  competitors  and  not  for  the  public  education. 
No  one  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  the  tables  whether  a  variety  of  fruit  on  exhibition  is 
valuable  or  worthless,  whether  it  thrives  best  in  the  northern  or  southern  part  of 
our  state,  whether  it  does  best  on  heavy  or  light  soils — and  many  other  points  of  like 
interest. 

If  each  variety  of  fruit  on  exhibition,  listed  and  approved  by  this  society,  could 
have  a  card  on  it,  giving  its  strong  and  weak  points,  etc.,  it  would  be  giving  an 
illustrated  lecture  in  horticulture  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 

I  think  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  be  only  too  glad  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  this,  or  in  any  other  way.  which  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
exhibition. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  rearranging  the  varieties 
on  the  premium  lists,  and  would  suggest  that  this  society  confer  with  the  State 
40      A.  R. 
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Doard  upon  matters  of  horticulture,  as  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  improvements 
thnt  could  be  made. 

The  cause  of  Ohio  horticuhure  has  been  favored  at  our  fair,  by  having  a 
member  in  charge  who  has  been  ever  active  in  our  society,  and  a  successful  and  en- 
thusiastic grower. 

He  deserves  the  thanks  ot  this  society  and  the  horticultural  interests  of  our 
slate,  for  the  kind,  cijurteous  and  impartial  IrcatmeiU  accorded  to  all. 

This  society  through  its  nirml>ers  and  ofiicers,  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
support  the  department  whicli  represents  iL  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  amateur  horticulturists  in  cur  state,  who  are  far  eclipsing  the 
ctmuiicrcial  gnawers  in  their  productions.  Would  it  not  be  of  value  to  this  society 
and  its  reports,  if  wc  could  in  some  way  interest  this  class  in  our  work?  I  believe 
tlie  most  marked  results  are  shown  in  the  handling  of  the  strawberry— could 
we  not  arrange  a  system  of  premiums  and  judging,  which  would  reach  this  class, 
ajid  requiring  membership  and  description  of  methods  of  exhibitors,  gain  support 
for  the  society,  and  valuable  matter  for  our  report.  Should  this  be  successful 
with  the  strawberry,  it  might  be  extended  to  other  fruits.  I  hope  you  will  give 
tliis  your  consideration.   Sometliing  of  the  kind  has  already  been  undertaken. 

This  association  can  do  a  good  work— a  work  which  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  general  public,  if  it  would  arrange  a  system  wherel)y  it  could  certificate  new 
l.Toductions  in  horticulture.  Great  care  would  be  required  in  this  matter  so  tliat 
when  this  society  had  fixed  its  signature  of  approval  to  a  new  production,  it 
\v(iuld  1^  of  commensurate  value  to  the  originator  and  introducer,  and  of  still 
greater  vahic  to  the  large  number  of  purchasers,  who  are  liable  to  be  victimized 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  unscrupulous  dealers. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  society  at  its  state  fair  meeting  of  1894, 
an  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  "American  Pomological  Society,"  to  hold 
\l<  next  convention  in  Ohio.  No  action  lias  as  yet  been  taken  by  that  society, 
out  I  am  informed  by  its  executive  committee,  that  as  far  as  they  are  informed,  they 
are  in  favor  of  meeting  in  our  state. 

Should  our  invitation  be  accepted,  it  will  devolve  npon  this  society  to  nake 
suitable  arrangements  to  entertain  the  "American"  society  in  a  masiner  befitting 
our  state,  and  tlie  lionorable  gentlemen  who  will  be  our  guests.  Let  lis  not  be 
^ggitig  in  making  proper  provisions  for  the  event.  It  has  been  many  years 
smce  the  society  has  met  within  our  borders,  bftt  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  graced 
The  first  occasion  are  left  to  tell  of  the  progress  that  lias  been  made.  Our  state, 
likewise,  has  grown  in  all  its  interests  to  proportions  little  dreamed  of  in  those 
tiarly  horticultural  days. 

As  fruit  exhibitit)ns  are  a  pronirinciit  feature  of  tl^se  meetings,  a«nd  as.  tlney 
Usually  occur  when  autnmn  fruits  are  in  season,  it  will  furmish  a  grartd  opportunity 
for  this  society  and  our  state  to  show  that  we  will  not  take  second  p4a<:e  as  a 
horticultural  state,  and  a  society.   To  put  this  work  in  proper  riuiniAg  order  will 

require  the  united  efforts  of  all.  Let  us  make  this  event  the  most  noteworthy  in  the 
annals  of  both  societies. 

It  is  impOTtatit,  therefore,  that  several  committees  be  appointed  at  this  session 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  coming  m-eeting. 

In  the  foregoing.  I  have  not  mentioned  oil  the  openings  for  the  advancement 
of  our  society;  many  others  have  been  suggested,  and  will  probably  be  brought 
up  when  opportunity  offers.  However,  I  think  what  has  been  advanced  will  form 
a  beginning  for  future  work.  We  must  forge  ahead  in  every  possible  way.  Every 
year  we  should  show  on  the  pages  of  our  reports  some  progress. 
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Let  us  gather  into  this  society  the  best  men  and  women  of  our  state — they  are 
not  all  here.  Let  every  member  advertise  our  society  the  coming  year  Uv'i  they 
have  never  done  bciorc.  This  is  a  day  of  publicity;  if  we  want  our  society  to  shine, 
we  must  not  hide  its  light.  Let  us  show  by  om'  oirn  interest  that  it  is  worthy  the 
interest  of  others, 

\Vc  are  workers  in  the  upper  realm  of  the  noblest  occupation  known  to 
man.  To  be  in  fellowship  with  plants,  trees  and  lowers  and  fruits,  is  to  be  linked 
to  the  Almi^jhty  by  the  purest,  sweetest,  most  natural  forms.  Our  work  is  a 
constant  revelation  to  us — unfolding  day  by  day.  we  know  not  how.  are  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  plant  life  We  try  to  form  the  combinations — we  have  to 
leave  the  rest  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature. 

The  avenue  to  horticulture  is  a  wide  one;  there  ixS  room  for  *i^L  We  invite 
you  to  join  our  ranks  and  become  one  of  us.  We  are  a  happy,  hopeful  class, 
no  matter  if  our  year's  calcuLations  are  disturbed  by  rain,  drouth,  frosts  and 
blights:  there  is  hope  because  of  another  season. 

Many  times  we  see  the  fruits  of  our  labors  gone  in  a  night,  yet  we  are  ready  to 
rise  "Phoenix-like"  every  time  we  fall;  are  ever  ready  for  the  coming  season,  with 
high  liopes  and  fnith  in  a  Divine  Providence. 

Professor  Lazenby:    I  am  (juite  sure  th^re  are  many  suggestions  in 
'  this  interesting  address  of  our  president  that  the  members  of  this  society, 
will  want  to  discuss,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Hailey  is  obliged 
to  leave  at  nine  o'clock  tjiis  evening  the  discussion  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

Professor  P>ailey  who  siwke  at  length  diiritvg  the  afternoon  upon 
*'Orchard  Management"  again  addressed  the  society  upon  the  rise  and 
history  of  the  landscape  gardening,  and  illustrated  his  talk  in  a  most  en- 
tertaining manner  by  the  use  of  stereopticon  views  of  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  gardens,  portraying  beautiful  pictures  upon  the  imaginations  of 
the  audience  of  ideal  landscapes,  both  of  nature  and  art,  from  a  horti- 
cultural standpoint. 

().n  motion  by  Mr.  Sweet  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Professor 
Bailey  for  iiie  lecture  and  entertainment. 

Mr.  Woodw^ard:  It  strikes  me  tliat  wc  were  very  much  interested 
in  our  president «  address  and  his  recommendations,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  Bome  action 
upon  the  recommendations  proposed  in  the  address.  I  therefore  move 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  motion 
carried.  The  appointment  of  the  committee  was  deferred  until  later  in  the 
evening. 

Professor  Lazenby :  We  have  upon  the  program  a  paper  on  "Galls 
of  Raspberry,  peach  and  pear,"  by  Professor  A.  G.  Selby,  which  we  will 
now  Hsten  to. 

Professor  Selby:  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  a 
year  ago  will  be  able  to  recall  some  discussion  of  a  gall  upon  raspberries 
which  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Waid's  ad  interim  report.    This  gall  repre- 
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sented  by  specimens  and  photographs  I  have  here  and  those  of  you  who 
care  to  do  so  may  see  it.  It  was  from  Fulton  county,  and  was  described 
in  that  report  by  the  term  ** Black  knot**  of  the  raspberry. 

GALLS  OF  RASPBERRY,  PEACH  AND  PEAR,  BY  AUG.  D.  SELBY. 


Those  present  at  the  Columbus  meeting  of  this  society  in  1894  may  remember 
the  discussion  of  a  gall  on  raspberry  canes  brought  up  by  Mr.  Waid*s  ad  interim 
report/  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  new  affection  of  that  plant  in  Fulton  county, 
under  the  descriptive  name  of  Black  Knot  of  Raspberry.  The  diseased  canes 
came  to  the  station  in  August  or  September,  1894,  and  had  been  in  .the  writer*s 
Iiands  for  examination.  The  disease  was  first  found  in  a  plantation  of  Gregg  near 
Tedrow,  of  that  county.  That  the  term  "gall"  seemed  more  applicable  to  these 
excrescences  was  ur^d  then,  and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  require  a  change  of 
terms.  The  trouble  is  certainly  not  analogous  to  black  knot,  as  it  is  not  constantly 
(or  at  all)  accompanied  by  a  similar  fungus.  The  galls  which  range  from  ex- 
tremely small  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  occur,  on  the  Fulton  county  speci- 
mens, at  the  crown  (surface  of  the  ground)  and  along  the  cane  to  the  tip.  Some 
canes  had  a  very  knotted  appearance,  and  all  suggested  black  knot  at  sight.  In  no 
case  on  these  Tedrow  specimens,  did  the  galls  appear  to  come  on  the  roots,  and" 
no  apparent  cause  could  then  be  assigned.  The  excrescences  were  first  noticed  on 
fruiting  canes  at  picking  time  by  the  owner,  and  those  badly  affected  failed 
to  mature  fruit,  the  latter  drying  up  and  the  whole  plant  succumbing  through  the 
probable  girdling  effect. 

Plants  taken  in  December  through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Waid  and  Mr. 
Yost,  the  owner,  were  brought  to  Wooster  and  set  out.  One  plant  grew  in  green- 
house and  one  outside ;  in  both  cases,  galls  near  the  crown  have  been  observed.  On 
microscopic  examination  these  yielded  minute  eel-worms  or  nematodes  in  the 
penpheral  portions  of  the  galls,  where  covered  by  a  corky  layer,  but  not  in  the 
interior.  The  plant  grown  in  green-house  at  this  writing,  December  2,  1895,  is 
bearing  a  large  gall  at  crown  and  another  is  forming  slightly  higher  up,  both 
on  new  canes — ^a  less  common  occurrence  than  on  old  canes.  Mr.  Yost,  of 
Fayette,  O.,  brother  of  the  owner  of  the  Tedrow  plantation,  obtained  his  plants 
from  these  diseased  grounds  and  he  now  has  the  same  difficulty  in  almost  eqtial 
measure.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  one  year  canes  at  Fayette  were  affected 
in  July,  while  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  two-year-old  Tedrow  lot  are  reported 
as  diseased  with  galls.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  settings  of  the  same  variety,  made  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tedrow,  of  plants  obtained  from  the  same  place, 
are  reported  free  from  these  galls,  except  in  the  case  just  cited.  In  the  diseased 
parcel,  the  raspberries  were  set  in  low  sandy  loam,  part  of  which  had  been  used 
previously  as  a  feeding  lot  for  hogs;  and  in  this  fertile  ground  the  canes  had  made 
a  magnificent  growth.  The  photograph  and  specimen  marked  Tedrow  galls,  rep- 
resent material  taken  by  myself,  July  4,  1895  (see  fig.  in  plate).  That  was  at  the 
date  of  first  picking,  and  a  large  number  of  canes  had  well-developed  galls,  in  which,, 
however,  no  nematodes  were  found. 


Early  in  June,  1895,  at  Berlin  Heights,  Erie  county,  Thompson's  prolific  and 
Kirtland  raspberries  were  found  affected  with  a  similar  gall  at  crown  and  on  roots. 
Specimens  and  "Berlin  Heights"  photographs  show  this  well  (see  fig.  plate). 

iWard,  C.  H.,  28th  Report  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  18M-5,  p.  48. 
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ANOTHER  CASE. 
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The  diseased  plants  showed  marked  symptoms  of  malnutrition  and  were  making 
very  slow  growth;  the  galls  were  especially  bad  on  the  Thompsons.  All  the 
aifected  raspberries  were  in  moist  bottom  lands  of  a  loose  sandy  character.  The 
specimens  were  examined  fresh,  but  no  organisms  found  constantly  present;  no 
nematodes  at  all.  A  few  days  later  sections  of  the  galls  which  had  meanwhile  lain  in 
the  earth  of  the  greenhouse  bench,  were  found  to  contain  many  nematodes. 
Fresh  specimens  since  sent  by  the  grower  or  collected  by  myself,  show  the  nematodes 
in  the  outer  portions  of  the  galls  covered  by  a  dead,  corky  layer.  But  the  most 
interesting  fact  of  all,  is  the  later  growth  of  stem  galls  above  ground  on  new 
and  old  canes.  This  was  noted  on  August  21,  and  later  specimens  have  the  whole 
plant  affected.  No  nematodes  have  been  found  in  these  galls  above  the  crown 
in  either  the  Fulton  county  or  the  Erie  county  specimens. 

Such  galls  as  these  two  cases  represent  seem  analogous  to  those  called  crown 
gall,  by  Woodworth,*  and  by  Tuomey,*  and  stem  and  root  tumors  by  Smith,*  if 
not  identical  with  them. 

Prof.  Bailey*  has  recently  treated  briefly  of  them,  with  particular  reference 
to  raspberries  and  blackberries. 


In  the  literature  of  the  crown  gall,  which,  I  think,  these  raspberry  excrescences 
are,  no  sufiicient  explanation  of  cause  has  been  given,  and  no  organisms  found 
constantly  associated  with  them.  You  have  heard  the  statements  •  made  with 
respect  to  the  nematodes  found  in  the  surface  and  below  surface  galls  from  both 
Tedrow  and  Berlin  Heights  plants.  These  nematodes,  or  those  not  distinguishable 
readily  from  them,  produce  small  galls  on  roots  of  greenhouse  plants,  potatoes,  etc., 
and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  south,  where  no  freezes  kill  them.  Judged 
by  their  eflfects  on  other  plants  it  would  seem  that  they  have  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  raspberry  galls,  unless  they  are  wholly  saprophytic, 
which  appears  more  doubtful.  That  galls  are  the  sole  cause  I  very  much  doubt.  The 
question  of  cause  therefore  remains  open. 


In  remedies  or  preventives  we  have  better  evidence.  Plants  taken  from  dis- 
eased Tedrow  plantation,  produced  diseased  canes  at  Fayette.  The  evidence  of 
spread  in  other  plantations  is  convincing,  though  not  conclusive. 

The  plants  once  diseased  do  not  mature  fruit.  They  are  consequently  value- 
less. The  remedy  will  then  be  to  dig  up  and  burn  all  affected  hills  and  canes 
promptly,  and  avoid  planting  again  in  the  same  ground  soon  thereafter.  This 
remedy  coincides  with  that  given  by  the  writers  named  above,  in  connection  with 
crown  gall. 

Further,  diseased  plants  and  plants  from  diseased  lots,  are  a  source  of  danger 
and  of  loss.  The  grower  should  therefore  look  to  the  source  and  condition  of 
plants  set. 


Purchasers  of  peaches  have  for  several  years  noted  the  crown  gall  on  peach 
trees  as  they  came  from  the  nursery  for  delivery.  The  excrescences  in  these  cases 
were  sometimes  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  even  larger,  on  small  rootlets,  large 
roots,  or  on  the  trunk  at  surface  of  the  ground:  occasionally  these  galls  developed 
upon  the  stems  affected  at  points  above  the  surface.    The  earliest  notice  taken  of 

SBullctin  99,  Cal.  Exp.  Station,  1892.  SBullctin  1  H  Aziz.  Exp.  Station,  1894.  4Jour.  Myc, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  376.  fiBullctins  99  and  100,  Cornell  Exp.  Station,  im,  1895,  pp.  427-8,  476-6. 
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these  in  this  state,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  by  a  purchaser  of  some  southern  trees; 
1  saw  some  badly  affected  trees  last  spring,  from  a  northern  nursery,  outside  the 
state.  The  southern  trees  were  set  as  far  back  as  1889,  and  the  diseased  trees  suffering 
from  the  galls  have,  in  practically  all  cases,  failed  to  yield  a  single  crop  of  peaclurs. 
They  either  died  within  the  first  two  years  or  lingered  along,  without  return  to  the 
grow«r.  The  photograph  of  large  tree  wkh  immense  excrescence  at  base,  is  of 
one  of  the  last  of  the  diseased  southern  trees  mentioned,  taken  out  last  spring  (1895X 

The  galls  are  sometimes  hard  and  woody  and  frequently  in  this  lot,  soft  and 
corky  in  texture — nrmch  like  the  below-surface  raapberry  galls  described  before. 

On  the  lot  of  northern  trees  furnishing  most  specimens  lost  in  1805,  the  gaUs 
were  at  f^rst  quite  soft,  but  became  hard  upon  drying— I  have  some  specimens  I 
believe.  Several  growers  of  whom  I  have  made  imiuiries,  have  taken  out  oc- 
casional trees  suffering  from  these  galls,  which  were  apparently  the  chief  ca«se  of  the 
trees'  decay.  It  ^eems  time  for  hrtrit  growers  to  take  cognizance  of  this  gail  and 
apply  the  only  known  remedy — tree  destruction. 

Pears  are  affected  similarly,  except  that  all  the  g^lls  seen  by  the  writer  have 
been  dense  and  woody  in  structure.   Some  specimens  are  shown. 


Our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  these  galls  is  very  unsatisfactory.  They  seem 
to  have  prevailed  with  greater  frequency  in  the  fruit  belts  of  the  extreme  west  and 
southwest.  Woodworth  and  Toumey  have,  a<>  before  quoted,  written  upon  them  in 
California  and  Arizona  respectively.  Whether  the  excrescences  with  which  we 
have  to  do  are  the  same  sort  that  have  been  found  in  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
Pacific  slope  is  a  proper  question.  The  presumption  from  descriptions  seems 
to  be  that  they  are  practically  so.  The  same  galls  prevail  largely  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.  In  no  case  yet  studied  has  a  specific  cause  been  assigned  for  them. 
Smith  in  the  paper  quoted  suggests  that  some  animal  organism  may  be  expected — 
this  organism  to  be  the  irritant  which  calls  forth  corky  growth  and  gall  production. 
Bailey  has  recently  reviewed  the  root  and  stem-gall  questions. 

At  present  the  cause  remains  to  be  discovered,  except  so  far  as  nematodes 
are  known  to  produce  small  galls  on  peach  rootlets  in  the  south,  and  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  raspberry  galls  described  in  this  paper.  Contagious 
nature  is  strongly  claimed  for  crown  gall  in  California  ami  Arizona.  The  evidence 
in  Ohio  supports  it  with  respect  to  the  raspberry  galls— <m  the  others  I  have  no 
evidence  to  offer.  The  experience  of  growers  who  have  had  to  do  with  peach 
trees  that  were  affected  with  galls,  shows  that  an  affected  tree  is  a  worthless,  if 
not  dangerous  encumbrance.  Hypothetically,  we  are  safe  in  holding  that  the  trees 
with  galls  are  both  useless  and  dangerous.  The 


is,  therefore,  immediate  removal  and  burning  of  diseased  trees.  This  recom- 
mended on  all  hands.  I  shall  go  further  and  add  a  precautionary  measure — 
do  not  accept  any  trees  with  galls  from  the  nursery— certainly  careful  and  reputable 
nurserymen  will  not  send  them  out  if  aware  of  their  nature.  Careful  nursery- 
men will  get  them  occasionally  on  pear  stocks  when  imported,  and  these  send 
such  stock  to  the  brush  heap.  This  is  clearly  what  should  be  done  with  all  stock 
and  trees  affected  with  these  stem  cind  root  galls. 

Professor  Lazenby:  The  paper  of  Professor  Selby  is  now  before  the 
society  for  discussion.   The  hour  is  not  late. 

Mr.  Sweet:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  found  anything  on  his  Turner. 
Is  it  aflfected  in  that  way? 
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Professor  Selby:  I  did  not.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  prom- 
inently marked  with  the  galls.  Here  is  one  where  tlie  galls  grow  at  the 
surface  and  above  from  the  Fulton  county  specimen.  Here  are  specimens 
from  Erie  county  where  it  first  appeared  on  the  roots  and  then  on  the 
stems.  Here  is  a  cluster  of  gall  roots  from  KieflFer  pear  trees.  These 
came  from  the  lake  region  of  the  state  and  I  am  informed  that  the  pear 
stock  is  frequently  impaired  from  it. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
president's  address,  where  he  refers  to  the  display  of  the  fruits  at  the  state 
fair.    Would  this  be  proper  now,  or  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Woodard :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  the 
eflfect  that  the  State  Horticultural  Society  endorse  Mr.  Ohmer's  actions 
in  the  past  and  recommend  to  the  state  board  that  he  be  re-elected  at 
their  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

President  Cushman:  It  is  suggested  by  Professor  Lazenby  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  as  we  have  time,  to  Hsten  to  the  report  of  the  Mem- 
orial committee.  We  now  have  time  for  that  report  and  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jection to  it  we  will  listen  to  it  now.  I  will  announce  before  the  reading 
of  that  report,  however,  that  the  committee  on  the  president's  recommen- 
dations is  as  follows:  E.  M.  Woodward,  N.  Ohmer,  Professor  Green,  Mr, 
Miller  and  Mr.  Pierce. 


A  BiooRAPHiCAi,  Sketch  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Townsrend,  G.  F.  Newton  and 


During  the  past  year  our  society  has  seen  it§  membership  diminished  by  the 
reaper  death.  Three  honored  members  have  been  called  to  cross  the  dark  river 
since  our  last  annual  meeting. 


Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend  died  in  Columbus  on  July  13th,  Mr.  G.  F.  Newton  died  in 
Millersburg.  Holmes  county,  August  17th,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Borst  died  in  Greentown, 
Stark  county,  September  10th. 

Dr.  Norton  S.  Townshend  was  born  at  Clay  Coalton,  Northamptonshire, 
England,  on  Christmas  day,  1815.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  of 
1830  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  township  of  Avon,  Lorain  county,  sixteen  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Here  he  remained,  assisting  his  father  in  the  work 
of  the  farm,  until  his  twenty-first  year. 

He  found  no  time  to  attend  school,  but  during  his  leisure  hours  he  made 
good  use  of  his  father's  small  library.  So  well  did  he  improve  his  time  that  before 
he  reached  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  invited  to  teach  the  country  school  of  his 
district. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


J.  A.  BoRST. 


BY  PROFESSOR  WII.UAM  R.  LAZENBV. 


DR.  N.  S.  TOWNSHEND. 
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In  1837  Dr.  Townshend  began  the  sudy  of  medicine  with  Dr.  R.  L.  Howard, 
of  Elyria,  and  during  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  attended  the  lectures  given 
at  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College.  To  do  this,  he  walked  from  his  home  in  Avon 
to  Cincinnati. 

During  the  winter  of  1839  he  was  a  student  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  of  New  York,  and  in  1840  he-  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
University  of  the  Stite  of  New  York,  of  which  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  was  then  a  department.  He  then  determined  to  supplement  his  studies 
in  medicine  and  surgery  by  spending  a  year  or  more  in  some  of  the  best  hospitals 
of  Europe,  a  resolution  which  he  carried  out,  and  a  most  profitable  year  was  spent 
in  Paris,  London  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  secured  practice  in  the  hospitals  and 
took  private  lessons  in  operative  surgery. 

The  State  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Ohio  made  him  its  delegate  to  the  world*s 
anti-slavery  convention  held  in  London  during  the  month  of  June,  1840.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  distinguished  anti-slavery  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  1841  to  1848  Dr.  Townshend  practiced  medicine  in  Avon  and  Elyria, 
and  in  1834  he  was  married  to  Harriet  N.  Wood,  a  daughter  of  James  B.  Wood, 
of  Avon. 

In  the  fall  of  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
being  a  representative  of  the  "Liberal  Party,"  whicK  was  then  a  strong  and  grow- 
mg  organization  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  While  Dr.  Townshend  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  repeal  of 
the  "Black  Laws"  of  Ohio,  and  also  in  the  election  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

In  1850  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  state,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  adoption.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Thirty-second  National  Congress,  being  a  con- 
temporary of  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 

In  1853  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  and  during  the 
session  he  presented  a  bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution  for 
the  care  and  training  of  imbeciles.  This  measure  was  enacted  at  the  following 
session,  and  Dr.  Townshend  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  trustees  to  carry  the 
law  into  effect.  He  retained  the  position  of  trustee  by  subsequent  appointment 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

Dr.  Townshend  has  justly  been  called  "TheFather  of  Agricultural  Education 
in  America." 

As  early  as  1854,  being  deeply  impressed  wih  the  value,  the  necessity  of 
some  scientific  training  for  young  farmers,  he  called  to  his  aid  Prof.  J.  H.  Fair- 
child,  James  Dascomb,  of  Obcrlin,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  Cleveland,  and 
with  their  assistance  established  what  may  properly  be  termed  the  first  agricultural 
college  in  the  United  States.  For  three  successive  winters,  twice  in  Oberlin  and 
once  in  Cleveland,  courses  of  lectures  were  given,  treating  of  those  branches  of 
science  most  intimately  related  to  agriculture. 

In  1858  Dr.  Townshend  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. He  served  eight  years  in  this  capacity,  and  was  twice  president  of  the 
board. 

In  1859  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency.  Early  in  18G3  he  was  appointed  medical  inspector  in  the  United  States 
army,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
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In  1809,  after  filling  various  public  offices  of  responsibility  and  honor,  he 
•was  chosen  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  where  he 
served  one  year. 

In  1870  the  act  having  passed  to  establish  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
•college  in  Ohio,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  In 
1873  he  resigned  the  position  of  trustee  and  was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture, 
his  chair  also  including  botany  and  veterinary  medicine.  He  was  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  afterwards  the 
Ohio  State  University,  from  its  opening  in  1873,  until  1893,  when  he  resigned  and 
was  elected  Professor  Emeritus^  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

From  his  early  youth  Dr.  Townshend  was  interested  in  natural  science  and 
liorticulture.  In  an  address  before  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  he  said 
•that  early  in  the  spring  of  1831  grafters  were  employed  by  his  father  to  graft  the 
natural  fruit  trees  on  his  farm.  Being  directed  to  assist  he  soon  observed  how  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  changed  the  character  of  the 
-apples  in  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Dr.  Townshend  was  during  all  his  residence  in  Columbus  a  member  of  the 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  president.  He  was  also 
^  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  for  many  years. 

He  was  eminently  and  distinctively  a  good  citizen.  Among  his  many  shining 
qualities  two  were  predominant.  One  was  his  uncommon  generosity,  and  the 
-other  was  his  still  more  uncommon  integrity.  He  was  a  man  impelled  by  definite 
convictions,  and  did  whatever  he  believed  to  be  right,  regardless  of  public  opinion. 
He  considered  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  earnest  attention  to  all  matters 
effecting  the  public  welfare.  He  early  sympathized  with  the  opponents  of  slavery, 
-and  helped  to  sow  the  seed  from  which  Lincoln  reaped  the  harvest.  But  his 
-sympathy  was  not  for  the  colored  race  alone.  Every  city  and  state  charity  had  the 
-solicitude  of  his  heart  and  the  support  of  his  hand. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  felt,  not  alone  by  his  personal  friends  and  the  city 
x)f  his  adoption,  but  by  the  whole  state.  He  was  in  a  true  sense  a  public  teacher 
^d  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Townshend  died  on  Saturday,  July  13th,  1895,  in  his  80th  year. 

He  was  in  usual  health  until  a  few  days  previous,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
dysentery.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children,  who  honor  his  memory,  as  well 
as  being  honored  by  it. 


Mr.  George  F.  Newton  was  born  in  the  city  of  Leicester,  England,  in  1813, 
-and  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  when  six  years  of  age.  He  settled  in 
Holmes  county.  O.,  in  1837,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  that  county.  He  held  at  different  times  and  for  several  successive  terms  the 
office  of  county  recorder  and  county  auditor.  In  1854  he  purchased  the  Holmes 
"County  Farmer  and  controlled  it  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Newton  was  a  clear  thinker,  an  able  writer  and  a  conscientious  man. 
He  was  a  close  student  of  both  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  active  and  honored  member  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

He  left,  nearly  completed,  the  manuscript  of  a  history  of  Holmes  county, 
upon  which  he  had  been  working,  more  or  less,  for  thirty  years,  and  which  he 
hoped  to  have  authentic  in  every  detail.  Mr.  Newton  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  uncompromising  integrity.  An  earnest,  industrious,  useful  citi- 
zen, he  was  respected  and  honored  when  alive,  and  his  memory  will  be  revered 
-now  that  he  has  passed  to  the  other  shore. 


GEORGE  F.  NEWTON. 
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J.  A.  BORST. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Borst  died  in  Greentown,  Stark  county,  September  10th,  in  his  73<t 

year. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy,  uotiring'  industry  and  great  usefulness.  His 
special  work  in  horticukure  was  the  cukivation  of  celery,  for  which  purpose  he 
reclaimed  a  large,  vsele&s,  tms«ghtly  naarsh.  During  the  season  of  1895  Mr. 
Borst  had  something  over  ooe  hmidred  acres  in  this  crop,  which  furnished 
remunerative  employment  to  many  faoitlies. 

His  life  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  showing  t3ie  possibilities  that  tie  in  the  path* 
of  earnest,  intelligent  labor,  and  his  exantple  is  well  wortby  d  imitation. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  If  it  is  in  order,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
raemonal  committee,  which  has  just  been  read,  be  adopted  and  pub* 
lished  with  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  nkie  o'clock  witli  President 
Cushman  in  the  dmir. 

President  Cushman:  We  will  take  up  the  next  part  of  the  program^ 
which  will  be  "The  Brown  or  pustular  spot  on  peaches;  and  first  results 
in  treatment,"  by  Professor  Selby. 

THE  BROWK  OR  PUSTULAR  SPOT  OF  THE  PEACH— FIRST  RESULTS 
IX  ITS  PREVENTION,  BY  AUG.  D.  SELBY,  VVOOSTER. 

In  Bulletin  No.  103  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  bearing  date  of 
February,  18iM.  p.  57,  the  following  statement  is  made  by  Prof.  Taft,  in  discussing 
diseases  of  the  peach: 

"Brown  spot  (Helminthmporinm  CdnpophHum).  In  September,  1893,  a  basket 
ot  seedling  peaches  in  a  peddler's  wagon  was  noticed  to  be  badly  spotted  with' 
some  fungus,  that,  although  it  had  some  slight  resemblance  to  c/oiioajMWium  (scab),, 
was  manifestly  distinct  from  it.  Superficial  examination  failed  to  reveal  any 
specific  spores,  and  specimens  were  sent  to  Prof.  Galloway,  of  the  Division  of 
Vegetable  Pathology  at  Washington,  for  identification.  He  was  not  familiar  willb 
it,  however,  and  was  not  able  to  make  out  any  distinctive  spores.  Dr.  Beal  ha<f 
independcrtly  obtained  specimens  of  the  disease,  and,  after  long  and  careful 
search,  found  the  spores  and  was  able  to  identify  it  as  the  above  disease  (Helminth%^ 
i^nrium).  The  funj?us  seems  to  be  quite  superficial  in  its  workings  and  the  fruits 
were  not  noticeably  distorted.  Many  of  the  fruits  were  badly  spotted,  and  in 
some  cases,  nearly  covered  with  yellowish  brown  scabs.  *  *  *  ♦if  it  (the  disease) 
becomes  distributed  it  may  become  quite  injurious  to  our  peach  crop.** 

This  same  spot  of  the  peach  fruit  attracted  the  writer's  notice  on  early 
peaches  for  sale  at  Petoskey.  Mich.,  in  1894.  That  the  disease  prevailed  widely 
in  Michigan  in  that  year,  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  such  more  or  less 
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pttstular  spotted  fruit  was  found  in  the  markets.  It  was  secured,  a»  stated,  at 
Pctoskey,  Mich,  later,  in  Bryan,  O.,  and  reported  from  Toledo,  Columbus,  and 
Cincinnati.  Although  sought  for,  none  of  this  spot  was  seen  among  Ohio  peaches 


For  18JCj,  the  case  is  quite  diflFerent;  peaches  marked  with  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  postular  spot,  were  observed  at  Catawba  Island,  O.,  and  at  Gypsum,  July 
8d.  whm  the  fruit  was  less  than  half  grown.  The  successive  stages  were  studied 
in  later  July,  in  August,  September  and  October;  specimens  in  the  jar  were  collected 
in  October.  I  believe  that  this  new  trouble  is  to  be  counted  upon  in  future,  afid 
while  by  no  means  threatening,  the  obvious  kwscs  that  promise  from  yellows,  or 
borers,  or  from  the  galls  spoken  of,  it  will  probably  make  some  Ohio  fruit  balances 
unsatisfactory. 


This  second  spot  on  the  fruit  of  peaches,  is,  like  the  others,  fungus  trouble,  due 
to  the  growth  of  a  parasitic  fungus  upon  the  exterior  of  the  peach.  That  a  fungus 
causes  th<  spot,  is  sliown  by  the  constant  presence  of  fungus  threads  upon  the 
diseased  area^  and  their  entire  absence  elsewhere.  Examination  under  the 
microscope  reveals  these  threads  in  the  external  portions.  That  this  trouble  is 
parasitic  in  its  nature,  is  also  shown  by  the  prevention  of  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  it 
tlH*ough  tbe  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  described  in  later  pages  of  this 
paper.  The  fungus  causing  the  spots,  is  one  with  continuous,  small,  hyaline 
sf  ores,  apparently  formed  at  the  apices  of  erect  hyphal  branches.  These  spores  are 
three  to  five  14  by  five  to  nine  u  in  size  (largest  about  .3000  of  an  inch  long).  In 
iK>ne  of  the  cases  examined  was  the  Hclmintheaporium^  reported  by  Dr.  BeaU 
found.  From  the  fact  that  the  spots  occur  only  upDn  the  upper  or  exposed  sides 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  clear  that  infection  takes  place  by  sowings  of  spores  from  some 
source.  The  working  out  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  offers  much  of  interest 
to  mycologists,  but  may  have  limited  practical  value.  This  value  cannot  be 
estimated,  obviously,  until  the  life  cycle  is  known. 


The  fungus,  in  brown  or  postular  spot,  is  very  superficial;  the  effects  upon 
fruit  attacked  by  it  are  confined  to  the  skin.  However,  you  all  know  how  serious 
skin  troubles  may  be,  when,  as  in  the  puncturing  of  curculio,  the  rupture  may  lead 
to  serious  rotting  of  the  crop.  In  bad  cases  of  brown  spot  the  surface  becomes 
cracked  and  it  may  open  the  way  to  worse  things;  this  has  not  as  yet  appeared  to 
follow.  In  early  July,  when  the  fungus  is  attacking  the  fruit,  the  spot?  caused 
arc  rust-brown  in  color  and  very  obvious.  These  spots  may  be  larger  and  less 
frequent  or  extremely  numerous  and  dotting  the  whole  surface.  Later  the  spots 
develop  a  light-brown  center  about  half  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  0.5  to  0.7  of  a  millimeter 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  deeper  color  which  usually  becomes  angry 
red  at  ripening  (see  the  illustration  fig.  in  plate).  In  the  early  and  medium  early 
sorts  of  fruit,  as  Alexander,  Early  Rivers  and  Wager,  the  aflfectcd  area  becomes 
elevated,  giving  a  decided  pustular  appearance.  This  is  shown,  except  the  color, 
in  the  photograph  of  Early  Rivers  that  I  have  here.  In  late  varieties  the  pustular 
eflfect  is  often  wanting,  but  the  affected  areas  seem  even  more  likely  to  coalesce, 
causing  scabby  appearing  spots  which  are  very  liable  to  crack.  But  in  no  case  are 
these  brown  or  postular  spots,  here  described,  likely  to  be  confused  with  the  com- 
mon, larger,  dark  spot  on  peaches  and  plums,  known  as  "scab."  The  scab  spots  are 
due  to  another  fungus,  and  usually  much  darker  and  larger,  besides  lacking  the 
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angry  red  border  of  the  brown  spot.   Because  of  the  characters  described,  I  think 
this  new  spot  should  have  a  thoroughly  distinctive  name,  and  have  therefore 
•called  it  "the  brown  or  pustular  spot  of  the  peach." 

I,OSSKS  CAUSED. 

The  losses  caused  by  the  pustular  spot  are  less  apparent  than  real.  Usually  the 
•fungus  is  so  superficial  that  the  quality  of  the  peach  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected. 
The  effect  on  size  of  fruit  in  badly  diseased  peaches  is  decidedly  unfavorable. 
The  elements  of  loss  are  to  be  found  in  this  reduction  of  size,  and  the  combined 
result  of  size  and  external  appearance  of  spotted  peaches  upon  salability.  when 
you  note  that  in  part  of  the  unsprayed  trees  in  the  experiment  at  Gypsum,  thirty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  peaches  were  spotted  this  first  season  of  its  appearance,  it  will 
bt  seen  that  the  depreciative  effect  of  the  spot  must  prove  decided. 

REMEDIES  AS  SHOWN  BY  THIS  SEASON  S  EXPERIMENTS. 

As  already  stated,  the  pustular  spot  made  its  appearance  in  Ohio  this  season 
-on  Catawba  Island,  north  end,  and  at  Gypsum  ;  if  elsewhere  in  the  state,  I  have  not 
•learned  of  it.  At  Gypsum,  the  disease  appeared  in  an  orchard  belonging  to  Mr. 
AVm.  Miller,  among  Elberta  peaches,  upon  wHich,  through  his  kindness  a  series  of 
'experiments  in  spraying  were  being  tried  by  the  station  botanist,  to  control  leaf- 
-curl.  With  the  leaf-curl  no  decisive  results  were  reached,  but  the  unexpected 
-presence  of  the  spot  fungus  gave  very  conclusive  evidence  as  to  its  prevention. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  plan  of  the  experiments  in  detail.  Check  rows  that 
were  not  treated  at  all,  alternated  with  blocks  of  sprayed  trees.  The  results  were 
determined  by  counting  the  peaches  when  picked  and  recording  the  number 
spotted  and  the  number  free  from  spots.  For  the  counting  I  wish  to  express  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  Miller. 

The  percentage  statements  are  calculated  from  the  counts.   These  are  as  fol- 

»lows: 

ELBERTA  PEACHES  —  UNSPRAYED. 


Row.  Tree. 
9  24 
9  25 

Fruit  Good. 
147 
113 

Fruit 

Spotted. 
68 
65 

34%  spotted. 

260 

(393) 

133 

16  6 
16  19 

145 
83 

43 
16 

20.28%  spotted. 

228 

(286) 

58 

Total,  4  trees, 

28.13%  spotted. 

488' 

(679) 

191 

ELBERTA  PEACHES - 

SPRAYED  8  TIMES. 

dO  24 
-10  25 

247 
301 

14 
11 

4.36%  spotted. 

548 

(573) 

25 

14  6 

-15  20 

(10.9%) 
(12.95%) 

90 
242 

f  Cu.  S.  0.* 
I  Bord. 

lst\ 
Ist/ 

11 

36 

12.4%  spotted. 

332 

(379) 

47 

Total,  4  trees, 

7.56%  spotted. 

880 

(952) 

72 
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The  sprayed  trees  here  included  were  all  treated  three  times :  First,  April  24-5 
second,  May  10-11 ;  third,  May  21-22. 

One  tree  ( R.  15,  T.  6),  on  which  counts  were  made,  was  sprayed  but  once  and. 
that  April  24,  1895,  with  Bordeaux  mixture.   The  counts  are : 

Row.       Tree.  Good.  Spotted. 

15  6  19.9%  spotted.  194  (242)  48 

This  against  21.27  per  cent,  spotted  peaches  on  unsprayed  trees  beside  it  in. 
one  adjacent  row  (east  side)  and  10.9  per  cent  spotted  peaches  on  the  adjacent  tree 
(west  side),  which  had  been  three  times  sprayed.  This  indicates  that  the  benefits 
were  from  second  and  third  sprayings.  Taking  all  the  three-times  treated  trees,, 
against  all  untreated  trees,  the  spraying  shows  prevention  of  73  per  cent,  of  the- 
spotted  peaches;  the  matter  of  improvement  in  spots  without  total  prevention,  was 
not  determined. 

For  first  spraying  a  four-pound  to  fifty-gallon  mixture,  seventy-five-gallon 
formula,  is  recommended,  but  after  that  two  pounds  copper  sulphate  and  two 
pounds  lime  to  fifty  gallons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallon  formula,  makes  the 
mixture  strong  enough. 


1.  Unspotted.  2.  With  Brown  or  Pustuulr  Spot. 

EARLY  RIVERS  PEACHES,  AUGUST  8.  1895. 

President  Cushman:  This  subject  that  Professor  Selby  has  treated 
on  so  ably  is  now  open  for  discussion.  If  there  are  any  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask  the  professor  now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  Sweet:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  professor  what  strength  Bor- 
deaux mixture  he  uses. 

Professor  Selby:  That  is  certainly  a  very  important  question,  in  con- 
nection with  the  spraying  of  the  peach.  For  spraying  before  the  bud 
opens  I  would  use  the  four-pound  mixture:  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate, 
four  pounds  of  lime  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  On  a  part  of  those  trees 
we  used  for  the  second  spraying  the  four-pound  mixture,  and  on  the  other 
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part  w-e  used  half  that  strengtli ;  tv\  o  pornids  of  copper  siilpliatie  and  two 
pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  For  the  first  spraying  you  can  use 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  four  i)ounds  of  lime  witli  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  Vou  could  use  the  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  alone  with- 
out the  lime.  I'or  suhseqitent  sprayings  I  would  use  two  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  and  two  pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  And 
for  sprayings  after  the  leaves  are  grown  I  think  we  might  reduce  that 
strength. 

Tl>e  question  has  just  been  .asked  me  as  to  wliat  size  "would  you  have 
the  peaches  for  spraAing?"  I  will  say  it  will  ahvays  do  m  sprayinrg  i'ruit 
trees  to  make  the  first  ap|>lication  l^efore  the  buds  open,  but  where  we 
follow  with  a  second  application  it  should  be  made  just  as  soon  as  the 
l)lossoms  have  been  shed  from  the  fruit:  a  third  application  about  ten  days 
later  and  a  fourth  applicaticyi  might  be  made  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  than  that. 

President  Cushman:  If  there  is  nothing  further  -we  will  pass  to  the 
next  paper:  "Fertilizing  value  of  native  weeds  and  plants,"  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Pierce. 

Mr.  Pierce :  The  trtik  I  ^;ave  the  ^ecretan^  in  a  hastih^  mTiEfctem  a-nswer 
to  an  inqwTX'  from  ham  ie  not  jtjst  exactil}'  tlie  grottnd  I  wifch  to  cower,  aod 
I  hzve  chaaigeKa  the  title  to  "The  Poseibilrtiet;  tn  Weed*.*'  (Owing:  to 
lack  -of  €|pace       fsspear  k  omitlied.) 

Profefcfeor  Lazenby :  The  -method  erf  treatment  of  ottr  'friend  Pierce 
remiods  me  of  Eamer^cMi «  definition  of  weed* :  He  eay*  "a  u  eed  k  eimply 
.a  pianrt  uihose  fruit  ha*  not  yet  been  dkcovered."  And  there  noa-}'  "be  a 
^ood  deal  of  truth  in  it,  "but  ""^a  plant  ottt  of  place"  fieero*  to  be  a  <wery  pirac- 
tical  definitian  for  n*,  and  1  have  found  that  in  ilihat  respect  fhe  wwRt  wveed 
we  fiometinfteft  find  in  onir  crQ|>6  are  the  «!irphi«  iflaaits  of  thatt  crop.  J  thin3c 
I  Jiavc  Been  com  -fieildB  where  the  wor«t  weed  in  the  com  field       the  com 

TSheme  k  anatjoer  <gxiefitiaaa  ^&bbA  lita*  intei^xrtied  isoe  the  pact  in  T<e- 
^ard  to  weeds,  and  that  is  the  large  proportion  and  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  our  introduced  weeds  as  compared  with  our  native  weeds.  If  we 
should  take  from  forty  to  fifty  of  our  worst  weeds  from  a  horticultural 
standpoint,  we  would  find  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  were  intro- 
duced. They  are  not  native.  You  take  the  weeds  of  the  garden  and  those 
that  grow  upon  our  cultivated  grounds;  they  are  the  \vorst  ones,  always 
found  w^iere  we  do  not  want  them :  they  are  introduced.  CX  cotrrse  tf  we 
neglect  these  weeds  they  are  frequently -more  or  less  troublesome;  many  of 
these  are  native,  but  why  is  it  that  the  introduced  weeds,  like  the  purslane, 
the  prickly  lettuce  and  others  that  ane  found,  we  will  say  tnaUow.  we  do 
not  ftnd  them  in  the  "woode,  why  is  it  that  theae  w^ds  ajrs  so  .confined  to 
our  cultivated  grounds?  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  subject  m  connec- 
tion with  weeds.  1  think  the  explanation  is  that  tliey  are  donieaticated 
weeds,  those  gfrown  in  the  old  countries  where  the  land  is  ctdtivated  a 
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long  time,  and  we  might  say  they  are  weeds  of  cultivation,  ajid  when  they 
•come  here  they  find  a  proper  iiome  in  our  cultivated  groimd,  and  that  is 
the  reason  they  are  so  troublesome. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  having  a  fertiUzing 
value.  1  remember  of  talking  in  Xew  York  with  a  vtry  successful  pear 
grower,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  mallow  in  his  pearT)rchard,  and  one  i)or- 
tion  of  it  was  well  covered  with  it.  I  offered  some  criticism  al)out  this 
•  weed,  that  it  did  not  look  very  w^ell.  He  says,  '*I  wish  my  whole  pear 
orchard  was  covered  with  that  weed."  He  says  it  enriches  the  soil.  1  have 
this  experience  with  the  mallow  that  it  has  a  very  deep  tap  root,  and  prob- 
ably there  is  some  truth  is  what  he  said-  It  is  somewhat  like  tlie  sweet 
clover  in  that  it  has  the  same  tubercles  on  its  root  that  the  clover  has, 
so  that  like  other  legnniinous  plants  it  has  the  power  of  utilizing  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  might  be  a  very  valu- 
able crop  to  use  simply  as  a  fertihzer  under  certain  conditions. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  think  the  main  point  to  consider  in  this 
connection  is  that  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things.  When  we  have 
a  crop  growing  upon  the  land  we  do  not  want  any  weeds.  1  believe  a -crop 
of  weeds  on  the  soil  is  better  than  to  leave  the  soil  bare,  provided  tl>€  seed 
does  not  become  distributed  in  other  places.  As  for  myself,  1  would  rather 
have  my  orchard  covered  with  a  growth  of  weeds  during  the  winter  than 
to  have  it  bare.  1  would  prefer  clover  to  weeds,  but  the  weeds  are  better 
than  nothing,  and  in  many  places  where  it  is  impracticable  to  sow  clover 
it  may  be  well  to  let  the  weeds  grow. 

Mr.  Pierce:  I  was  afraid- e\'erybody  would  take  this  view  of  it.  I 
do  not  mean  to  use  it  for  a  crop  to  plow  under,  or  where  you  can  grow 
a  regular  crop,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  Ohio  tliat  are  not  produc- 
ing enough  to  pay  for  the  plowing,  producing  eighteen  to  twenty  bushels 
•of  oats  to  tlie  acre  and  producing  six  or  seven  bushels  of  wheat,  whereas 
some  people  are  getting  from  thirty  to  forty.  It  is  better  to  let  such  land 
lie  idle  for  a  while,  and  if  you  do  that  you  have  to  put  something  on  it  that 
will  make  it  stay  by  you.  You  might  sow  it  to  clover,  but  the  clover  will 
kill  out.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  and  will  stay  only  a  short  time,  but  there 
are  some  crops  that  will  stay  all  the  while.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the 
impression  that  weeds  should  be  nsed  where  you  can  raise  clover  or  rye 
or  any  such  thing.    It  is  used  only  w'here  you  want  to  let  the  land  lie  idle. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  fallow  ground  when 
turned  up  in  early  June  and  harrowed  and  kept  clean  and  tlie  air  perm- 
eated down  through  the  soil  that  it  did  the  soil  a  great  deal  of  good  and 
thart  that  is  the  way  to  get  the  best  land.  H  the  land  is  poor,  fallow  it  and 
stir  it  up  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow,  and  in  that  way  you  admit  the  air  with 
its  different  chemical  actions,  down  through  the  soil  and  it  does  it  a. great 
deal  of  .good.  There  may  be  an  advantage  in  weeds  in  the  way  the  «s«ayest 
speaks  of  that  we  have  not  thought  of.  I  know  like  Brother  Pierce  we 
are  all  a  little  loth  to  go  out  there  and  tackle  the  hard  roots  and  fibers 
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of  the  pigweed  on  a  hot  July  or  August  day,  and  if  we  can  by  any  means 
find  someway  by  which  Dame  Nature  will  take  care  of  them  for  us  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  her  do  so. 

President  Cushman  :  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  paper :  Fmit 
notes  for  the  year,"  by  Professor  W.  J.  Green,  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 


The  weather  is  always  a  matter  of  interest  to  fruit  growers,  but  that  of  last 
season  was  peculiarly  so.  Not  wholly  because  of  the  many  crop  failures,  but 
particularly  in  the  case  of  apples,  because  the  crop  was  so  fair  and  free  froiA 
blemishes.  The  dry  weather  commenced  early  and  continued  almost  unbroken 
throughout  the  season.  There  were  occasional  showers,  but  the  damp  days  were 
very  few,  which  condition  was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  apple  scab- 
fungus. 

In  many  orchards  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  apple  scab  could  be  found  during^ 
the  season.  As  might  be  expected,  no  results  were  seen  where  fungicides  were 
used.  Sprayed  apple  trees  were  no  better  than  those  which  were  not  treated, 
except  in  orchards  where  there  was  some  development  of  the  apple  scab,  and  such 
cases  were  comparatively  rare. 

Although  the  apple  scab  was  almost  completely  kept  in  check  by  the  dry 
weather  it  was  by  no  means  annihilated,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  come  back 
again  with  the  same  virulence  as  before,  but  how  soon  no  one  can  tell.  Unless 
the  early  spring  weather  should  be  uncommonly  favorable  it  may  not  make  its 
appearance  to  a  harmful  degree  next  season,  and  we  may  find  that  fungicides 
produce  no  appreciable  effect. 

Taking  for  granted  that  such  will  be  the  case  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue?  Is  there  any  need  of  spraying  for  the  apple  scab  when  it  is  not  present 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  harmful? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  easily,  found  when  we  consider  the  nature 
and  office  of  a  fungicide. 

The  office  of  a  fungicide  is  to  prevent  the  development  of  fungi,  but  not  ta 
destroy  them  after  becoming  established. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  early  applications  are  necesarry,  commencing^ 
before  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  and  continuing  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
first  part  of  the  season.  This  work  is  to  be  carried  on  each  season,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  nearly  any  fungus  is  brought  under  subjection  the  easier  the  task 
of  keeping  it  within  bounds.  To  start  with  trees  or  plants  comparatively  free 
from  disease  and  to  keep  them  so  obviously  would  require  less  work  and  yield 
better  results  than  to  begin  with  those  which  were  badly  infested. 

From  this  we  might  infer  that  it  would  be  well  to  begin  spraying  yonns 
trees  the  season  of  planting  and  to  continue  indefinitely.  Our  experiments  show 
that  this  course  is  advisable,  and  for  other  reasons  aside  from  the  one  given. 

In  the  case  of  the  apple  we  have,  as  the  result  of  last  season's  dry  weather, 
just  thecondition  desired;  viz,  trees  comparatively  free  from  the  apple  scab  fungus. 
We  may  now  commence  on  comparatively  healthy  trees  and  by  means  of  fungicidal 
applications,  keep  them  so. 

Obviously  this  is  an  advantage.  The  dry  season  has  done  more  to  help  as 
than  any  amount  of  spraying  could.  It  is  clearly  a  wise  policy  to  take  advantage 
of  these  conditions,  and  by  proper  treatment  to  hold  the  disease  in  check.  The 
orchardist  who  refuses  to  spray  because  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  need  of 
it.  misses  the  chance  to  flank  an  enemy  when  he  may  so  with  the  least  possible 
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expenditure  of  effort.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  will  be  less  spraying  than  usual 
next  season,  because  of  unsatisfactory  results  last  season,  but  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate should  the  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself  be  lost  sight  of  and 
missed  by  fruit  growers. 

The  question  of  spraying  apples  has  a  broader  significance  than  at  first  ap- 
pears. The  competition  from  the  southwest  will  make  apple  culture  in  this  lattitude 
unprofitable  unless  we  can  meet  it  in  some  way  whereby  we  can  utilize  certain 
conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  us. 

Missouri  apples  are  larger,  and  taking  the  same  varieties,  are  finer  in  ap- 
pearance than  we  can  grow.  We  can  more  than  meet  them  in  quality,  and  with 
proper  care,  including  the  use  of  fungicides,  we  need  not  fear  as  to  color.  Spraying 
heightens  the  color  and  increases  the  size,  which,  with  natural  advantages  as  to 
soil  and  climate  in  giving  flavor  leads  us  to  hope  that  we  may  successfully  meet  the 
competition  from  the  source  named.  Whatever  care  in  the  form  of  fertilizing  and 
cultivation  we  may  give  our  orchards  spraying  must  not  be  neglected,  or  our  apples 
will  not  find  a  market.  If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  home  competition  we  need  not 
fear  so  much,  for  scabby  apples  might  be  accepted  if  no  others  were  offered.  We 
have  not  merely  to  meet  lower  prices,  but  if  we  are  not  careful  our  apples  will  not 
be  taken  at  any  price. 

Since  spraying  is  essential  it  is  important  that  we  improve  every  opportunity 
to  make  it  effective,  and  as  pointed  out,  the  opportunity  now  exists  to  increase 
its  effectiveness. 

It  is  true  that  the  conditions  named  do  not  exist  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
nor  to  the  same  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
force  of  the  argument,  as  applied  to  particular  cases. 


The  strawberry  crop  was  almost  a  failure  because  of  hard  frosts  and  severe 
drouth,  hence  it  is  not  possible  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
report.  It  is  true  that  all  varieties  did  not  seem  to  suffer  alike,  but  a  part  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  did  not  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Those  that 
were  in  full  bloom  when  the  frosts  came  of  course  suffered  more  than  those  that 
had  not  come  into  bloom  or  had  passed  that  stage.  The  fact  is  that  the  frosts' 
were  hard  enough  to  kill  about  all  of  the  blossoms  that  were  out.  An  effort  to 
compare  varieties  as  to  hardiness  was  made,  but  nothing  definite  could  be  made  out, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases. 

None  are  included  in  the  following  remarks,  except  those  concerning  which 
something  definite  can  be  said,  omitting  those  about  which  nothing  new  was 
learned: 

StinnyHide. — This  is  an  imperfect  flowering  variety  and  endured  the  frost 
better  than  most  kinds.  The  berries  are  of  medium  size  and  firm  enough  for  near 
market,  but  somewhat  acid  for  home  use.   The  variety  may  be  raked  as  promistng 

Jay  QouJd. — This  variety  was  one  of  the  best,  so  far  as  quantity  of  berries 
was  concerned.  Heretofore  it  had  not  compared  well  with  other  sorts,  and  when 
we  can  get  something  better  it  cannot  be  called  desirable.  Possibly  hardiness  is 
one  of  its  virtues. 

Cyclone. — Quite  badly  injured  by  frost,  and  yet  gave  a  fair  crop.  It  must  be 
accorded  a  high  place  among  perfect  flowering  sorts.  It  is  a  suitable  mate  to 
Haverland. 

Pritwrton  Chief. — Not  as  prolific  as  desirable,  although  it  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  effect  of  the  frost  better  than  most  other  varieties. 

Splendid — This  seems  to  be  a  promising  sort,  although  it  did  not  produce  nian]r 
berries  last  season. 
47      A.  R. 
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ipi^ar-  to  i.  valua^^It  ;/  i'.tr  i.*irr.*:  ?  t.  The 
^i; '     4'*  '  *-a!**  pr":-fi.     'r.*-  Vrntrs  are  o:  iair  >:zr  ar.'i  c-»'.«»r. 

i'l  >Un,m  li'U. — ;  1*  t'l  a  Wt:er  cr«»p  than  irj..?t  ..»!  tht  ;Kr  c/t  r."Wrring 

•  /r'-  a:  *J  a*  if*  ''irz'.fz  '-'-a^o:.-.       ♦-li»-'J  the  Mar-hall 

7  tnff/fil — t::#r  :r-»-i  fxrtttrr  ih'^n  r-;«»*t  Mr:c!K--.  hi-  the  iauii 

p  *  :.ot  '"I  -r::  ;^  proir«-riy     F«»r  h*.mt  u*e  it  ha*  >'"'T:ie  v^ilue.  but 

'.'»•';»'        t**-  pr'/fi'abk'  •'♦•r  T'iarr<-t 

/*'/w  Hi*'!. —  \  vari«-ty  vmjr  i::^j»<*r;'crt  H«.wer<  It  a;>i»far-  be  quite 
prf'tir.-iuit    Th'  Wrn<-*.  r*  **  ri.bl«-  th'-  W  lis^'m  ir  appearance,  b*Jt  arc  k^s  tirm. 

kAM'BHKRIKS 

Mo*t  xaru'tM'-  c-i  aj**  «1  the  iro«.t  aiifioujfh  some  were  considerably  injured. 

tinuU, — Thi>  varii-iv  happened  be  in  bloom  when  the  froM  came  and  nearly 
a)I  oi  lh<'  bIo-*.oin-  were  killed.  It  did  not  pro<luce  a  second  crop,  as  wa^  ex- 
^<.ttd.  lu  ju  e  u<-  are  not  able  to  report  on  its  value  here. 

h'ttr* k'fi . —  Tills  sretn*.  not  to  have  ^>een  overrated,  and  we  I'eel  like  ranking  it 
a*'  thf  b<-».t  bla<  1  rap  now  before  the  public. 

K'ltimftn — Thi*  loo  is  a  valuable  variety,  ranking  next  to  the  Eureka. 

Ijflla  — ,\  very  valuable  late  port,  which  bids  fair  to  supplant  the  Gregg. 

f'ifftihihuiH — So  doubt  this  is  an  in^provement  upon  the  Shaffer,  which  it 
rt  -)<  inbh's. 

Loudftn  an<l  Miller  have  not  been  fully  tested,  but  they  appear  to  be  prom- 

iMng 

ULACKUKKKIKS. 

I'llflhraHo, — This  variety  pa.ssed  the  winter  .safely,  although  peaches  were 
killed,  but  a  fr^^^t  iame  when  it  was  in  bloom  and  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  blos- 
fcoins.  In  hardiness  it  seenij>  to  rank  about  the  same  as  Snyder,  and  is  superior 
to  it  in  size  and  cjuahty. 

Oluiur. — A  superior  variety  .so  far  as  size  and  (quality  are  concerned.  It  seems 
to  be  harsher  than  I-awton,  but  not  so  hardy  as  Snyder.  Xo  doubt  it  would  be  well 
adajUed  to  the  lake  region. 

( 'ioosel>erries  and  currants  were  much  damaged  by  frost.  Red  Jacket  pro- 
duced a  few  berries  and  Columbus  gave  a  light  crop.  Both  these  varieties  have 
merit.  The  first-named  seems  to  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but  is  without  doubt 
\ery  prolific,  while  the  latter  is  less  i)rolific  but  uniformly  large.  North  Star  is 
very  vigorf)US  in  growth  and  prolific.  l)ut  seemingly  not  .superior  to  Victoria. 

Professor  (Ireon:  (Continuing:).  I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  Eureka 
rasj)l)erry  is  the  be.st  f^rown,  evtn  better  than  the  Lotta.  It  does  not  only 
fi^row  al)out  tlic  same  size  but  the  plants  are  even  more  vigorous,  more 
prochictive.  I  tliink  and  the  berries  are  a  better  color. 

Question:    How  is  it  for  hardiness? 

l^rofessor  (Ireen:  I  think  there  is  no  trouble  about  this.  It  has 
passed  through  several  severe  winters. 

Question:  How*  much  later  than  the  Lotta? 

IVofessor  Green:  The  Eureka  lasts  ihc  whole  season:  begins  with 
the  Palmer  and  lasts  through  the  Gregg.  The  Gregg  comes  and  is  gone 
about  the  time  the  Lotta  begins,  and  the  Eureka  lasts  right  through  about 
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as  long  as  the  Lotta.  The  Lotta  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Eureka, 
because  the  Eureka  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  continues 
right  through.  The  Lotta  will  give  more  fruit  after  it  begins  to  ripen  than 
the  Eureka  will  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

1  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Gault  raspi)erry. 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  fully.  As  I  saw  it  growing  on  Mr.  Gault's 
ground  I  was  impressed  that  it  was  a  splendid  variety.  We  secured 
plants  last  year,  but  the  berries  were  killed  by  the  frost  worse  than  any  other 
variety  and  I  supposed  it  was  because  it  happened  to  be  in  bloom  at  that 
time.  It  may  have  been  because  it  is  more  tender.  I  do  noi  know.  If 
it  is  a  fact,  that  is  against  it.  At  any  rate  it  has  not  borne  at  the  station, 
although  the  plants  were  large  enough  to  bear  last  year.  We  got  no 
berries  at  all,  the  first  growth  being  killed  by  the  frost  and  they  did  not 
produce  late  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Sweet:   How  many  plants  did  you  have? 

Professor  Green :   I  think  we  had  a  dozen  plants. 

Mr.  Pierce:   What  did  your  shoots  do;  did  you  root  them? 

Professor  Green :  Xo  we  didn't  root  them.  I  don't  put  that  against 
it.  It  may  be  that  next  year  it  will  behave  as  it  did  on  Mr.  Gault's  ground. 
I  don't  wish  to  say  very  much  about  the  Gault.  As  I  saw  it  on  Mr.  Gault's 
ground  I  thought  very  highly  of  it.  There  are  two  or  three  reasons  why  I 
think  it  will  be  a  valuable  variety.  It  is  late.  It  commences  to  ripen  later 
than  the  (iregg;  it  is  very  firm,  and  for  shipping  and  drying  it  would  be  a 
first  class  variety.  When  I  was  at  Mr.  Gault's,  I  think  it  was  about  the 
17th  of  July,  1894,  he  gave  me  a  quart  to  take  home,  something  over  thirty 
miles.  1  carried  them  across  the  countrv'  without  any  sort  of  protection 
and  when  I  got  home  they  were  just  about  as  good  as  when  I  started.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  variety  I  could  have  done  that  with.  They  had 
settled  very  little.  They  are  not  seedy  like  the  Ohio  and  they  are  a  good 
deal  better  (juality.  As  to  its  everbearing  qualities  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  see. 

Regarding  blackberries  1  can't  say  very  much  as  to  their  passing 
through  the  winter.  Last  year  the  Ohmer,  the  Erie  and  the  Lovett  were 
killed  at  ten  degrees  below  zero,  while  the  Eldorado  and  Snyder  and  Taylor 
passed  through  all  right,  but  the  Eldorado  was  killed  by  the  late  frosts. 

Regarding  the  north  Star  currant,  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  able  to  speak 
fully.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  pretty  near  as  good  as  the  Victoria. 
I  doubt  if  it  is  any  better. 

Question :    Is  it  any  larger? 

Professor  Green :    I  do  not  think  it  is  any  larger. 

Question :    Is  there  any  better  current  than  the  \'ictoria? 

Professor  Green:    There  are  some  larger  but  not  more  profitable. 

Regarding  gooseberries,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
just  as  well  cidtivate  nearly  all  the  foreign  kinds  as  not.  It  is  well  to  get 
good  kinds  of  our  own,  but  we  can  take  foreign  kinds  and  by  spraying 
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keep  the  mildew  in  check;  by  two  or  three  sprayings  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  I  want  to  make  a  Httle  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
Eureka  raspberry.  That  raspberryy  originated  within  two  miles  of  our 
place,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  then  a  nurseryman.  Mr. 
Mohler  lived  only  two  or  three  miles  from  Mr.  Brown  and  each  one  under- 
took to  propagate  this  new  variety  as  a  kind  of  admixture,  but  before  they 
proceeded  very  far  their  finances  were  in  the  same  condition  that  Mr. 
Mohler  tells  us  about  the  roots  of  the  Mohler  strawberry,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  tangled  condition,  and  when  they  came  out  of  the  tangle  that  Eureka 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Mohler  had  it  on  his  hands,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  become  the  Mohler  raspberry  of  Mr.  Mohler.  We 
understand  it  there.  We  are  sure  that  the  plants  are  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Duer :  In  regard  to  picking  apples,  I  \yant  to  begin  picking  mine 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  and  keep  at  it  until  they  are  taken  care  of.  If 
I  had  not  done  that  this  year  I  would  not  have  had  any  Baldwins.  There 
came  a  storm  after  I  had  picked  them,  and  what  few  there  were  left  on  the 
trees  were  blown  off.  I  admit  that  they  don't  color  up  nicely  like  they 
would  if  you  let  them  hang  on  the  tree  for  some  time.  The  last  few  years 
I  have  been  selling  my  apples  in  bulk  as  it  costs  so  much  for  barrels  in  our 
country'.  WTien  I  packed  my  apples  in  the  car  this  fall  I  put  the  green 
apples  in  one  end  and  the  yellow  apples  in  another  place  and  the  red  apples 
in  another  part  of  the  car,  and  it  made  no  diflPerence  whatever  to  the 
buyer.  The  man  came  and  looked  at  my  apples  and  told  me  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  I  got  the  same  price  for  the  apples  that  the  professor  says 
are  not  worth  so  much.  I  do  not  advocate  to  let  apples  hang  on  the  trees 
until  too  highly  colored  up. 

Mr.  Sweet:  When  Professor  Green  speaks  of  spraying,  he  does  not 
say  how  early.  F'jnt  I  think  for  anything  like  the  scab,  if  rt  is  a  lodgment 
or  stays  on  the  tree,  we  ought  to  spray  before  there  are  any  leaves.  1  have 
made  a  practice  of  spraying  my  apples  and  plums  before  the  leaves  came 
out,  and  some  of  my  neighbors  say  there  is  no  need  of  that,  but  I  think 
if  it  is  for  fungus  and  spraying  did  any  good,  that  if  the  fungi  were  there, 
the  seed  must  be  someAvhere  in  the  limb,  and  we  can  reach  the  limbs  and 
bodies  a  good  deal  better  with  the  spray  before  there  are  any  leaves.  Some- 
one asked  Professor  Bailey  yesterday,  how  to  prevent  rot  in  plums,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  left  out  one  important  thing.  With  me  it  is  to  get 
off  all  the  rotten  plums  that  are  on  the  tree,  unless  you  pick  or  knock  them 
off  they  will  remain  on  the  tree  for  two  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  rotton  plums  and  apples  is  where  the  spores  are  retained.  1  tell  my 
pickers  to  pick  off  the  rotten  peaches  and  plums  and  drop  them  to  the 
ground.  And  I  asked  Professor  Bailey  last  night  if  he  didn't  think  he 
left  out  an  important  point,  and  he  said,  *'Yes,  and  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
plained about  it.'' 

Professor  Lazenby:    I  would  like  to  give  a  note  or  two  in  regard  to 
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the  North  Star  currant  that  we  saw  through  the  kindness  o  Mr.  Scarff ,  in 
our  o\\  n  grounds.  This  specimen  was  certainly  a  very  fruitful  one.  This 
cluster  was  about  ten  inches  in  length  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count 
the  number  of  berries.  There  were  over  one  thousand  currants  upon  it. 
They  were  not  large.  It  took  120  to  weigh  an  ounce,  and  if  you  have 
ever  counted  the  number  of  currants  in  an  ounce  you  will  know  that  they 
have  got  to  be  pretty  good  size  unless  it  takes  about  KKVto  weigh  an  ounce. 
The  average  number  of  seeds  was  three.  These  made  13.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  weight.  The  per  centage  of  water  I  found  to  be  8().5  per  cent.  The 
berries  were  of  a  deep  rich  scarlet  color  and  the  skin  was  unusually  trans- 
parent. I  appreciated  the  flavor  very'  much.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they 
were  very  good. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Aldrich:  While  upon  this  subject  of  fruit  I  would  Hke  to 
say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  a  variety  of  pear.  While  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  new  variety,  it  is  probably  not  in  general  cultivation.  I  fruited 
this  year  the  President  Drouard  which  is  catalogtied  as  a  late  winter  pear, 
but  I  have  not  l>een  able  to  keep  them  up  to  the  present  time.  I  had  one 
rlwarf  tree  set  out  in  the  orchard  two  years  ago  in  the  spring,  which  bore 
about  fifteen  specimens  of  al>out  as  fine  a  pear  as  I  ever  saw,  about  as 
large  as  the  largest  size  flemish  Iieaut>%  and  in  quality  as  fine  as  any  late 
pear  I  ever  saw.  WHiether  its  season  would  be  the  usual  season  for  our 
locality,  or  whether  on  account  of  the  hot.  dry  w^eather  it  ripened  up 
sooner,  I  do  not  know.    I  know  it  is  catalogued  as  a  winter  pear, 

I  had  another  varfety  August  Droche  tliat  I  had  never  seen  fruited 
elsewhere  the  grafts  of  which  I  got  of  John  Saul  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
winter  pear  that  would  keep  till  April  or  Ma  v.  The  size  of  the  pear  would 
average  with  the  Sheldon,  possibly  a  little  larger,  and  in  c(uahty  was  very 
good.  It  is  ripe  now.  The  curculio  ok-  something  had  injured  it  so  that 
they  were  a  little  onesided. 

President  Cushnian :  This  mattev  t)f  fruit  hints  or  general  discussion 
is  probably  of  as  much  interest  to  the  society  as  anything  else  we  can  take 
up,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  the  di?M:ussion  sliort  if  there  is  anything  further 
to  be  said. 

Professor  Selby:  I  wo*^ld  like  to  emphasize  the  point  Mr.  Sweet 
brought  out,  that  is  that  the  statement  with  reference  to  plums  applies  to 
clicrries  and  peaches  vvh'ch  are  rotted  by  the  same  fungus.  The  first  and 
best  thing  lo  be  don^^  and  the  thing  never  to  be  left  undone  is  to  clean  tlie 
trees. 

ilr.  Albaugd ;  Speaking  of  new  things  in  the  way  of  fruit,  it  just  now 
strikes  me  as  a  new  thing  and  quite  a  peculiar  thing.  There  is  an  apple 
tree  in  our  county  that  is  about  fifty  years  old  that  begins  ripening  its  fruit 
about  the  first  of  July,  and  the  api)lcs  are  as  large  as  the  Ben  Davis,  and 
upon  the  same  tree  will  be  all  sizes  of  apples  from  that  apple  (indicating) 
<low-n  to  the  size  of  a  marble.    And  from  the  first  of  July  on  until  picking 
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time  the  apples  on  that  tree  are  continually  ripening,  and  they  will  kst 
until  the  following  April. 

Mr.  W  oodward :    They  are  everbearing.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Albaugh:  It  is  a  great  novelty.  The  tree  was  planted  a  great 
many  years  ago.  They  talk  about  its  being  planted  by  the  Indians.  The 
fruit  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Miami  and  Montgomery  county  horti- 
cultural societies.    It  certainly  is  a  great  curiosity. 

The  Secretary:    You  know  this  to  be  true,  do  you? 

Mr.  Albaugh:  Oh,  yes,  it  is  four  or  five  miles  from  my  place.  Tke 
bloom  comes  on  all  at  one  time.  Sometimes  the  tree  will  produce  tw© 
crops.    It  has  been  doing  that  for  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    Is  there  only  one  tree  bearing? 

Mr.  Albaugh :    They  have  four  thousand  trees  ready  to  set  out. 

Mr.  Pierce:    Are  the  late  apples  full  size. 

Mr.  Albaugh:    They  are  all  full  size. 

Question :    What  is  the  soil  of  that  section? 

Mr.  Albaugh:    The  soil  is  the  clay  loam  of  the  Miami  \^alley. 

Question:    On  a  south  or  an  east  slope? 

Mr.  Albaugh :  It  is  not  on  any  slope  at  all.  It  is  as  level  as  thiis  floor 
four  or  five  miles  around  there.  Those  fellows  have  great  ideas  about  it. 
They  think  they  ought  to  get  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

President  Cushman:  This  is  a  cut  (exhibiting  photograph)  of  the 
wonderful  apple  that  Mr.  Albaugh  speaks  about. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  The  Coloritype  Company  of  New  York  wanted  to 
make  a  photograph  of  these  apples,  and  they  were  sent  to  that  company 
along  about  the  first  of  October,  and  this  is  a  little  sample  of  the  apple,  the 
photograph  of  it.  about  the  size  and  color  along  about  the  first  of  October. 
The  last  ones  get  full  size  and  will  last  until  April. 

Mr.  Whitney:  While  we  are  on  fruits  I  might  give  notice  that  I  may 
have  a  new  currant  some  time  or  other  that  will  eclipse  everything  else. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  it.  A  lady  told  me  this  fall  that  she  had 
a  currant  bush  that  came  up  near  an  old  quince  bush,  without  any  care, 
and  that  it  produced  currants  as  large  or  larger  than  the  Fay,  was  a  much 
better  bearer,  had  twice  as  large  a  cluster  at  least,  and  she  wanted  me  to 
take  some  of  them  and  grow  them.  She  dug  some  of  them  up  and  brought 
them  to  town  and  I  have  them  ready  to  plant  in  the  spring.  I  questioned 
her  (juite  closely  as  to  wliether  she  had  grown  the  Fay.  She  claimed  that 
she  had  the  Fay  and  knew  the  size,  that  they  were  better  and  twice  as 
large. 

President  Cushman:  I  think  it  is  profitable  to  give  our  attention  to 
all  these  little  things.  We  can  keep  a  better  watch  on  them  than  if  they 
are  s])rung  on  us  all  at  one  time. 

Dr.  .-Mdrich:  There  is  another  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  society 
that  1  mentioned  at  the  time  the  Russian  cherries  were  first  imported.  As 
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I  said  then.  Professor  Budd  of  the  State  University  had  furnished  mc 
trees  of  many  of  the  varieties  grown  upon  their  grounds.  That  was  seveiT 
•r  eiglit  }  ears  ago  and  the  trees  have  now  reached  fair  bearing  size.  I 
found  this  year  a  very  unfavorable  season  for  cherries,  but  there  was  one 
tiling  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  these  cherries  that  led  me  to  think  that  in 
seasons  where  we  have  frosts  that  they  may  be  valuable,  more  so  even  than 
the  Early  Richmond  variety,  on  account  of  their  closeness  of  growth  and 
luxuriance  of  foliage.  The  most  valuable  of  the  varieties  are  Sklanka, 
Lithauer  and  Fravendorfer,  and  several  of  the  varieties  bore  almost  full 
crops  when  the  Early  Richmond  had  a  comparatively  small  number,  had 
very  few  blossoms  that  escaped  the  frost;  the  foliage  seems  to  be  thick  and 
heavy,  and  it  protects  the  fruit  better  than  the  more  open  trees.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  several  of  these  varieties  are  quite  valuable.  They  ripen 
about  the  time  the  Early  Richmond  does.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
things  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  something  a  little  more  definite 
•n  in  a  year  or  two.  I  can  describe  them  a  little  better  and  give  you  some- 
thing more  as  to  their  characteristics.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  trees 
to  be  a  little  compact  in  growth,  rather  dwarf  in  body  and  a  thick,  heavy 
foliage  that  seems  to  protect  the  fruit. 

Question :    What  is  the  quality? 

Dr.  Aldrich:    They  are  just  ordinary  quality. 

Question:    Isn't  there  a  tendency  to  be  bitter? 

Dr.  Aldrich:  Sklanka  is  not.  Another  variety  called  the  Lithauer 
is  a  little  inclined  to  be  bitter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable  in  canning, 
liut  for  eating  it  has  a  little  bitter  taste. 

Mr.  Rocksill.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  here  in  view  of  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  a  year  or  two  ago  in  our  society.  In  addition  tm 
asking  the  c|uestion  I  want  to  avoid  springing  the  subject  on  the  in- 
nocent members  of  the  state  society.  At  a  meeting  at  J.  R.  Borst's  a  year 
•r  two  ago  I  introduced  a  seedling  peach,  a  remarkably  fine  one,  in  fact 
I  believe  at  the  time  T  challenged  the  state  or  the  nation  or  any  otlier 
country  to  produce  anything  that  would  beat  it.  I  introduced  it  as  a  seed- 
ling and  had  introduced  it  at  the  same  society  some  two  or  three  precediiifif 
years,  but  had  never  got  much  of  a  recognition  for  it,  but  that  year  I  ha^ 
some  young  trees  that  had  only  a  few  peaches  on  them,  but  they  were  extra 
ine,  so  I  pushed  the  matter  again  to  the  attention  of  the  society  at  that 
lime.  1  said  I  believed  the  only  way  to  get  the  peach  introduced  woul^ 
lie  to  charge  two  dollars  for  a  little  shoot  and  a  dollar  a  quart  for  the  seed. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  the  same  kind  of  a 
peach  from  that  seed  or  not.  I  told  them  at  the  time  that  I  had  four  gener- 
ation of  trees.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  just  happened  that  way  or 
.whether  good  seed  is  worth  anything? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  do  not  believe  we  can  rely  upon  it  to  get  the  same  var- 
iety, while  we  may  get  something  very  similar.    I  have  grown  just  a  f^w 
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trees  from  pits,  and  among  them  there  are  no  two  just  alike.  From  thirty 
to  forty  trees  were  poor,  while  a  good  many  of  them  are  valuable,  probably 
as  good  as  the  original  tree  but  not  much  better. 

Mr.  Ford:  There  is  a  variety  of  peach  grown  in  Portage  county 
under  the  name  of  the  Orange  peach.  It  comes  almost  absolutely  true 
from  the  seed.  It  has  been  grown  there  for  almost  thirty  years  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  variation  at  all.  There  are  a  good  many  of  that  variety 
grown  from  the  seed  and  they  all  look  and  taste  alike.  Now,  these  things 
sometimes  happen,  but  I  would  say  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  of  getting 
the  same  thing;  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  bud  from  the  original  tree.  And 
while  1  am  up  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  blackberries  in  corrobor- 
ation of  what  Professor  Green  said  in  regard  to  the  Eldorado.  It  came 
through  the  winter  all  right  and  bloomed  but  it  had  no  blackberries  on  ac- 
count of  the  May  frosts.  The  Western  Triumph  and  Stones  Hardy  were 
the  only  two  varieties  I  had  that  came  through  the  winter  perfectly  and 
bore;  the  Minnevvaski,  Snyder  and  other  varieties  (I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  kinds  of  Snyder)  were  injured  some. 

In  regard  to  the  North  Star  currant,  we  would  have  fruited  it  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  frosts  last  season,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  it  is  the  strong- 
est grower,  growing  the  largest  per  cent,  of  cuttings  and  making  the  larg- 
est plants  of  anything  we  have  ever  tried.  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  the 
fruit  to  say  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Rocksill  has  said 
with  reference  to  the  peach  he  is  trying  to  introduce.  The  original  pit 
came  from  a  tree  I  own  and  was  a  late  Crawford.  And  Mr.  Ramsey  took 
a  few  of  these  pits  and  planted  them  more  than  eighteen  years  ago  and 
that  identical  peach  was  produced  and  has  been  reproduced  ever  since 
and  there  is  no  difference.    It  cannot  be  detected. 

President  Cushman :  We  have  a  great  deal  on  our  program  and  the 
time  is  growing  short  for  its  presentation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  go 
to  the  next  paper,  which  is  by  Professor  Webster,  who  was  not  able  to  be 
present  yesterday.  The  subject  is  *The  Fruit-Bark  Beetle/'  which  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  horticulturists. 

Professor  Webster:  This  insect  is  one  of  the  large  and  constantly 
increasing  number  that  have  come  to  us  from  Europe,  having  been  intro- 
duced probably  in  fruit  trees. 

THE  FRUIT  BARK  BEETLE,  SCOLYTUS  RUGULOSUS,  (RATZ).— By 

F.  M.  WEBSTER. 

This  insect  is  one  of  the  large,  and  constantly  increasing,  number  that  has 
come  to  us  from  Europe,  having  doubtless  been  brought  over  in  nursery  stock. 
As  early  as  1834  Schmidberger  observed  these  borers  in  some  young  apple  trees 
that  had  been  grown  in  pots,  for  experimental  purposes,  doubtless,  and  had  been 
thrown  out  on  account  of  injury  by  another  borer.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  their  natural  abode  was  in  the  forests,  and  that  these  borers  did  not  attack 
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trees  that  were  in  ihoroughly  healthy  condition.  This  is  the  first  notice  we 
have  of  the  doings  of  this  borer  in  any  country.  In  18^^7,  Ratzburg,  in  his  work  on 
forest  insects,  briefly  described  and  figured  this  insect,  stating  that  it  was  injurious 
at  various  places  in  Germany,  attacking  plum  and  apple,  killing  branches  or  very 
weak  stems.  In  18t)l,  Goureau  speaks  of  the  pest  appearing  to  have  for  its  natural 
mission  the  destruction  of  sick  or  feeble  trees  or  branches.  In  1881,  EichofT  speaks 
of  these  borers  attacking  diseased  plum,  apple,  pear  and  cherry,  also  the  hawthorn 
and  elm.  soon  killing  the  parts  attacked.  The  foregoing  is  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  glean  from  foreign  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  ravages  of  this  borer. 

Our  first  report  of  the  insect  in  America  came  from  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Le- 
•Conte.  who,  prior  to  his  death,  paid  especial  attention  to  the  beetles  of  North 
America.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  1878, 
Dr.  LeConte  made  tliis  statement:  "This  is  a  suitable  opportunity  to  notice  the 
introduction  of  this  European  species  into  the  United  Slates.  I  have  received 
specimens  from  Elmira.  N.  Y..  where  it  attacks  peach  trees."  In  1880.  the  late 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  recorded  its  occurrence  at  F'airhavcn,  New  Jersey:  Williamsport. 
Maryland;  Coopersburg,  Pennsylvania;  District  of  Columbia  and  Hillsborough, 
Missouri.  I  have  stated  that  this  insect  was  probably  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Europe  on  nursery  stock,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  it 
^as  diffused  over  the  country  after  reaching  here  by  such  means,  or  at  least 
entirely,  as  it  is  provided  with  wings,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
spread  from  place  to  place  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  and  especially  is  this  prob- 
able as  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  adult  borer  is 
much  more  highly  developed  than  in  man,  and  that  by  this  alone  they  are  enabled 
to  detect  the  slightest  weakness  in  trees  at  a  considerable  distance  away,  and  long 
before  such  defect  is  apparent  to  the  eye  of  the  most  observing  orchardist.  It  is 
-enough  for  my  purpose  to  show  that  it  has  spread  over  the  country  very  rapidly, 
and  is  much  more  abundant  in  this  country  than  in  its  native  Europe,  probably 
because  it  is  there  held  in  check,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  by  its 
natural  enemies.  These  were  evidently  not  imported  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
and  hence,  until  our  native  birds  and  insects  could  become  acquainted  with  it 
And  learn  that  it  might  become  an  article  of  food  for  them,  natural  restrictions  on 
its  increase  and  spread  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  check.  We  have,  however, 
s(^me  natural  parasites  that  are  supposed  to  have  first  occurred  in  Europe,  but 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  control  it  here  in  America. 

The  mature  insect  that  has  caused  so  much  alarm  among  orchardists  in  Ohio, 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  a  .«niall  beetle  nearly  black  in  color,  except  the  tips  of 
the  wing  covers  and  lower  portions  of  the  legs,  which  are  red.  rather  slender 
in  form  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  mch  in  length  and  one-third  as  wide.  The 
larva  or  grub,  which,  by  the  way,  was  by  tar  the  most  destructive,  is  white  with 
a  brown  head,  wrinkled  and  without  eyes.  It  is  about  the  same  size  or  possibly 
a  little  larger  than  the  adult,  and  between  which  and  this  there  is  a  pupal  or 
chrysalis  stage  during  which  no  food  is  required  and  therefore  no  injury  is 
perpetrated. 

The  habits  of  this  borer  are  as  follows:  The  winter  is  passed  in  the  bur- 
rows under  the  outer  bark  and  between  this  and  the  wood,  and  in  the  larval  stage. 
In  spring  the  larva?  pass  to  the  pupal  stage  and  from  this  to  the  adult,  which  is 
probably  reached  about  June.  The  female  then  bores  directly  into  the  bark  to  the 
wood  and  then  usually  either  directly  upward  or  downward  parallel  with  the  tree  or 
limb.  This  channel  is  made  as  large  or  a  little  larger  than  her  body  and  in  it 
are  deposited  the  eggs  that  are  to  produce  the  next  generation  of  borers.  As  soon 
as  the  young  hatch  from  the  eggs  they  at  first  commence  to  eat  out  each  side 
from  this  original  channel,  which  in  Europe  is  termed  the  cradle,  more  or  less 
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transversely  to  the  tree  or  branch,  but  later  on  from  necessity  also  taking  a  more 
ur  less  parallel  course,  so  that  a  badly  infested  tree  will  have  the  entire  bark 
converted  into  a  mass  of  channels  Hlled-  with  excitement  of  the  larvar.  These 
last  reach  their  full  growth  and  pas>  the  pupal  sta^e  in  the  burrows,  emerging  as 
adults  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  probal)ly  during  Augu>i  and  September. 
These  adull>  pair  and  the  females  make  their  cradles  as  previously  described, 
and  from  their  eggs  a  second  brood  of  larv;e  ih  produced,  which  passes  the 
A  inter  in  the  l)ark  transforminiz  as  pre\iousIy  described  also.  Thus  you  observe 
that  there  are  two  broods  of  tiK  pe>t  each  seaMjn,  and  that  a  tree  must  twice  resist 
attack  from  tlie  pest  during  each  year.  Tiiere  is  here  another  point  that  nuist  not 
be  lost  Mghi  f>f  and  that  is  that  it  is  during  June  that  any  mal-nutrition  would  ex- 
h:l)it  itself  earliest  in  sap  conditions — any  lack  of  vitality  whereby  the  pumping 
up  of  the  sap  would  be  ol)structed.  would  pn)l)a))ly  result  in  a  slight  fermentation 
oi  this  which  w<mld  give  otT  an  odor  that  niiglu  be  detected  by  the  female.  So 
al>o.  .\ugust  is  a  season  wheti  unhealthy  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  observed  by 
the  careful  orchanhst.  From  this  it  certamly  would  seem  that  there  was  something 
mure  than  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  of  the  mcther  insect  ai)pearing  just  at  a  time 
when  she  will  be  best  able  to  detect  such  trees  as  were  in  a  suitable  condition  to 
ofifer  food  for  her  progeny.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  case  of  adaptation 
that  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  idea  is  strengthened  materially  by  the  fact  that 
tlie  female  at  all  times  seeks  those  places  in  which  to  bore  into  the  bark  and 
oviposit,  where  the  movement  of  the  sap  is  the  most  sluggish.  May  not  the 
period  of  o\iposition  in  this  insect  correspond  to  the  period  in  the  movement  of 
the  sap  where  exosmosus  ceases  and  endosmosus  has  begun? 

It  was  in  June  ISHO.  in  Southern  Indiana,  that  I  first  encountered  this  insect, 
and  I  can  well  uiuler stand  why  people  insist  tliat  it  does  attack  perfectly  healthy 
trees,  because  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  had  begun  its  work  at  one  corner 
of  a  peach  orchard,  and  there  was  every  prospect,  at  least  as  I  then  saw  matters, 
that  it  w(»uld.  if  not  stopped,  destroy  every  tree.  But  strangely  enough,  they 
stopped  with  those  three  trees,  and  committed  no  further  depredations  except 
to  attack  a  small  cherry  tree  near  by  that  was  .seriously  injured  by  an  entirely 
different  insect.  My  next  experience  was  during  the  following  August  in  a 
different  locality  and  under  conditions  that  obliged  me  to  revise  my  opinion, 
and  admit  that  a  perfectly  healthy  tree  would  not  be  attacked  by  this  insect, 
except  in  case  of  an  injured  limb.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  you  my  report 
on  this  investigation,  made  at  the  time. 

"On  July  31,  specimens  of  the  beetle  and  sections  of  an  infested  apple  tree 
were  received  from  Mr.  W.  of  Princeton,  Indiana,  with  complaints  of  the  ravages 
of  these  insects  among  both  apple  and  pear  trees.  August  4  and  5  the  apple  and 
pear  found  to  be  infested  by  this  insect  in  all  its  stages.  This  orchard  com- 
prised one  thousand  Ben  Davis  apple  trees,  .set  alternately  in  the  row  with  the 
same  number  of  Kiefer  Hybrid  pear  trees,  all  having  been  planted  out  in  1888.  The 
ground  was  uneven  and  had  for  the  most  part  been  but  recently  cleared,  before  the 
trees  were  planted,  some  of  it  having  been  cultivated  and  other  portions  not. 
Ai  the  time  of  my  visit  the  land  was  badly  overgrown  with  weeds  and  under- 
biush.  being  pastured  with  hogs  and  horses.  The  owner  stated  that  one  of  his 
trees  had  bten  attacked  and  died  in  18S8.  fifteen  or  twenty  in  1889.  and  forty  or 
I'.fty  the  present  year.  After  considerable  titne  had  been  spent  in  examination  of 
ni tested  trees.  Mr.  W.  called  my  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  roots  of  these, 
cclaiming  that  the  roots  of  all  the  trees  attacked  in  his  orchard  had  been  dieased, 
he  was  (juite  sure,  prior  to  their  becoming  infested  by  the  borers.  A  further 
rtudy  of  his  orchard  did  not  prove  the  correctness  of  his  theory,  but  did  reveal  the 
fact  that  all  trees  seriously  injured  by  the  insect  in  question  were  either  diseased  at 
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ihc  roots,  or  else  had  sustained  some  injury  tending  to  destroy  the  free  circulation 
•f  the  sap.  although  the  tree  itself  might  appear  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  orchard  of  Mr.  C.  A.  B..  located  in  the  same  neigliborhood,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  of  Mr.  \V.,  was  next  examined.  This  orchard 
comprised  ono  Kieier  pear  trees,  oou  poach  alternated  with  .jOO  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees,  and  about  I.'Mmi  miscellaneous  pear  tree^,  all.  except  the  last,  having  been 
^I'rcha.sed  of  the  same  dealer,  and  set  out  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Mr.  W. 
The  conditions  of  the  two  orchards,  were.  howc\er.  otherwise  very  ditterent.  In  Mr. 
B.'s  nearly  every  tree  was  vigorous  and  healthy,  showing  tiiC  best  of  care  and  at- 
tention. Tiie  soil  above  the  roots  had.  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  treated 
with  ashes  or  lime,  and  where  these  were  noi  used,  stable  manure  had  been  ap- 
plied. The  land  had  been  th(M-oughly  culti\ated,  but  not  cropped  betwoen  the 
rows,  no  cultivation  being  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The 
fatalities  since  planting,  up  to  date  of  examination,  from  all  causes,  amounted  to 
•ne  pear  and  two  peach  trees,  onl}-  the  latter  l)cing  attacked  by  scolytus.  The 
pear  tree,  which  did  not  become  infested  by  the  borers,  had  been  attacked  at  the 
roots  by  the  same  species  of  fungus  as  found  in  the  orchard  previously  ex- 
amined, and  to  which  Mr.  \V..  attaclied  so  much  significance.  One  of  the  peach, 
trees  above  mentioned  had  been  dug  up  several  weeks  before,  and  from  lying 
•ut  in  the  hot  sun  and  wind,  the  bark  had  become  thoroughly  dead,  except  on  some 
•  f  the  larger  branches.  In  the  dead  bark  ot  this  tree  were  found  many  young 
larva',  but  these  were  also  dead.  In  the  partly  living  bark,  on  the  branches,  where 
found  a  small  number  of  nearly  full  grown  living  larvre.  The  other  peach  tree  was 
dug  up  by  Mr.  B.  and  myself,  and.  while  the  roots  were  dead,  there  was  no 
fungoid  growth  upon  them.  In  company  witli  Mr.  B.  I  examined  a  great  number 
€>f  trees  in  this  and  other  orchards,  but  found  only  a  single  borer,  and  this  was 
running  about  over  the  branches  of  a  peach  tree,  and  not  engaged  in  attack.  Re- 
turning again  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  W.  both  he,  myself  and  Mr.  B.  spent  several, 
hours  in  further  examination  of  the  trees,  but  in  no  case  did  we  find  the  borers  at- 
tacking healthy  trees,  although  many  of  the  uninfested  were  having  a  severe 
battle  for  life  in  their  uncongenial  environment. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  observations  on  this  insect,- it  would  appear 
(I)  that  the  beetles  attack  only  such  trees  as  are  probably  fatally  injured,  either 
by  some  trouble  at  the  root  or  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  whereby  the  circulation^ 
of  the  sap  is  more  or  less  destroyed:  (2)  the  larvje  cannot  sustain  life  in  bark  which: 
is  wholly  dead:  0'?)  adults  seldom  or  never  oviposit  in  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  but 
are  attracted  by  odors  given  off  by  sour  or  fermenting  sap:  (-1)  trees  affected  by 
pear  blight  do  not  induce  oviposition:  (o)  the  species  is  double  brooded,  the 
eggs  being  deposited  in  Jime  and  August,  the  insect  passing  the  winter  in  one  ■ 
•r  more  of  its  stages  of  development  in  the  bark." 

These  last  investigations  seemed  to  me  to  prove  that  the  condition  of  trees 
has  evefything  to  do  with  the  attacks  of  this  borer,  and  I  have  yet  to  observe  any- 
thmg  that  points  to  the  contrary.  During  the  last  year  this  insect  has  come  to  mc 
with  surprising  frequency,  showing  that  its  work  has  been  very  general  over  the 
state,  but  I  fully  believe  that  the  true  cause  will  be  found  in  the  extreme  dry  weather 
that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years,  and  which  has  affected  the  vitality 
•f  many  trees  to  the  extent  of  retarding  the  free  action  of  the  sap.  though  this 
effect  probably  w-as  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer.  With  the  coming  of 
more  favorable  meteorological  conditions.  I  confidently  look  for  a  decrease  in 
the  ravages  of  this  insect,  but  believe  that  the  same  effects  will  follow  care  or  neg- 
lect precisely  as  in  the  cases  of  the  two  Indiana  fruit  farms,  to  which  T  have  just- 
called  your  attention. 

Of  natural  enemies.  I  have  reared  two  or  three  and  other  entomologists  hare 
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albo  reared  others,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  hold  it  in  check.  Birds, 
probably  woodpeckers,  destroy  more  than  parasite  insects,  judging  from  the  fre- 
cjuency  with  which  I  find  the  bark  of  infested  trees  pecked  into  or  even  torn  to 
shreds. 

In  regard  to  remedies,  it  will  of  course  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  down  and 
burn,  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  all  badly  affected  trees  or  limbs,  as  this  will 
materially  decrease  the  numi)er  of  borers  thai  will  be  abroad  another  year.  While 
there  are  many  insect.s  that  will  attack  tree^  or  fruit  perlectly  regardless  of 
tlieir  \iK'>rnu«  or  tmiu  i.ncrous  ciMuliiioii.  this  is  nnt  true  with  respect  to  this 
>l'ecies.  and  I  wnuKl  in^c  the  hcbl  ol  care  and  attention  to  keep  trees  ir.  a  thrifty, 
v:tu\ int;  s:(»inl;«i<>n.  as  a  preventive  measure  and  to  ward  off  attack  from  these 
l);  rk  l>ni\Ts.  l*<)»j>ibly  a  whit«*»va>li.  with  a  quart  of  salt  added  to  each  three 
pi.Ilnn-.  wil!  .'litl  in  kcepini^  the  female^  trmn  layins:  their  eggs  by  rendering  the 
bark  sr,  (h'siasieini  to  ihem  that  they  will  preier  to  look  farther.  It  is  not  unlikely 
th..t  a  nil  Au:c  o-  >!iap  and  carhohc  acid,  nn^!e  by  dissolving  a  bar  of  hard  soap 
ill  two  galh)ns  of  hot  water  and  while  hot  adding  a  pint  oi  crude  carbolic  acid, 
will  have  a  similar  elfect.  Paint  the  trees  with  this  late  in  May  or  early  June  and 
npiin  duriii}*  the  last  of  Jnly  or  fir>t  of  Augu^i.  using  an  ordinary  paint  brush  and 
rubbing  the  mixture  well  into  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark. 

Mr.  Whitney:  1  would  like  to  have  Professor  Webster  explain  tliis 
(referrinj^  to  a  di.seased  raspberry  cane);  it  seems  to  be  something  new  in 
raspberry  diseases. 

Professor  Webster:  I  have  whittled  this  specimen  up  so  you  can 
hardly  tell  what  it  was  like  originally.  It  is  this  enlargement  of  the  cane. 
Sometimes  a  cane  will  have  an  enlargement  that  will  be  almost  three  tinxs 
as  big  as  the  original  cane.  If  you  cut  it  you  will  find  that  something  has 
eaten  spirally  around  it.  The  insect  is  called  the  Red-necked  Raspberry 
Borer.  It  is  found  in  Southern  ( )hio  largely  in  the  Dew-  Berry,  and  there 
they  have  succeeded  in  preventing  its  depradations  by  cutting  off  all  the 
shoots  that  come  up  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  be- 
cause just  at  that  time  they  cease  laying  eggs,  so  that  whatever  shoots 
come  up  after  that  will  be  free  from  the  eggs  and  there  is  plenty  of  good 
wood  to  produce  the  fruit.  I  have  not  tried  it  on  raspberries  or  blackber- 
ries but  possibly  the  same  method  will  apply  there  also.  The  remedy 
then  is  to  cut  the  young  growth  off  just  before  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  and  use  the  second  growth. 

President  C\ishman  :  There  is  a  report  of  a  committee  that  had  better 
come  iu  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  Tlie  committee  appointed  yesterday  to  take 
under  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  president,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage and  also  some  suggestions  made  by  Professor  (ireen  and  myself, 
met  this  morning,  and  were  in  session  until  time  to  adjourn  for  tl.is 
meeting,  but  were  imable  to  fim'sli  tlic  rof)ort  in  full  as  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  matter  to  be  considered,  and  did  not  wish  to  act  hastily.  The  only 
thing  upon  wliich  definite  action  was  taken  tliat  it  is  advisable  to  report 
on  now  is  the  suggestion  that  in  the  appointment  of  the  ad  interim  corn- 
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mitteemen,  the  state  be  divided  into  ten  districts  and  each  district  repre- 
sented  by  a  member  of  the  ad  interim  committee. 

In  the  matter  of  a  change  in  our  meetings  it  was  thought  best  perhaps 
not  to  report  on  that  until  the  plan  was  a  little  more  definite.  So  the  only 
thing  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  a  report  on  at  this  time,  was 
that  the  committee  recommend  to  the  society  that  the  state  be  divided  into 
ten  districts  so  that  each  county  would  feel  that  it  had  a  representative  on 
the  ad  interim  committee.  1  suppose  you  know  why  this  is  done.  Hereto- 
fore some  portions  of  the  state  have  been  unrepresented,  and  while  some 
have  felt  that  they  did  not  deserve  representation,  still  we  feel  that  the 
province  of  this  society  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  horticulture  through- 
out the  entire  state  as  much  as  possible. 

Professor  Lazenby :  I  suppose  we  are  to  regard  this  merely  as  a  re- 
port of  the  progress  and  that  the  committee  wiW  report  again  later? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  cover  so  much  ground 
in  so  short  a  time.  This  was  a  recommendation  to  tlie  society,  while  the 
understanding  was  that  the  rest  of  the  topics  under  consideration  were 
to  be  considered  further,  either  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president,, 
or  referred  back  to  the  same  committee  lor  further  consideration.  The 
committee  in  fact  couW  not  finish  the  work  in  the  time  allotted  for  it,  and 
this  ad  interim  inatter  was  the  only  thing  fully  developed,  and  we  took 
that  up  that  we  might  act  upon  it  before  our  next  election.  The  other 
matters  can  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  or  referred  to  another 
committee. 

Presi<lent:  The  committee  make  the  report  that  they  consider  it  ad- 
visabk  to  divide  the  state  into  ten  districts  and  that  we  elect  an  ad  interim 
committeeman  to  represent  each  district.  Now,  we  will  entertain  action 
by  the  society  on  that  recommendation. 

Professor  Lazenby :    I  move  that  the  recommendation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AJbaugh :  And  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  at  once 
to  brin^  in  a  report  immediately  after  dinner  as  to  tlie  districts.  (Motion 
carried.) 

President  Cushman :  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee,  Mr.  Albaugh,. 
Mr.  Teeple  and  Professor  Lazenby,  who  will  please  make  a  report  upon 
this  matter  before  the  election  of  officers. 

Now,  what  will  you  do  in  regard  to  the  partial  report  that  this  com- 
mittee has  made  on  other  matters.  It  is  impossible  for  a  committee  of  this 
society  to  transact  this  kind  of  business  in  anything  less  than  eight  or  ten 
hours,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  refer  this  matter  to  a  committee 
who  will  go  to  work  and  do  the  work  thoroughly  that  is  assigned  them, 
and  make  their  report  at  the  February  meeting.  They  cannot  get  it  be- 
fore this  society  at  this  session  unless  we  hold  the  meeting  over  until  Friday 
night.    I  would  recommend  that  you  take  that  action. 

Mr.  Sweet:    T  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  same 
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coHHuiltee  and  that  this  committee  be  retained  to  cnrnij^etc  thv  report. 
(Motion  carried  unanimously.)  And  thereupon  tr.e  sociely  took  a  recess 
witil  1  :.*{()  o'clock  V.  M.  of  same  da  v. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
(Dec.  ilth.) 

The  society  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cushman  promptly  at 
two  o'clock,  who  announced  that  tlie  secretary  would  read  some  telegrams 
received  by  him. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  telegrams:  stating  that  they  arc 
in  answer  to  telegrams  of  greeting  that  were  sent  to  the  horticultural  so- 
cieties of  Michigan  and  Indiana: 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND..  Dcvemlwr  im. 
W.  W.  Ffinifttrortfi,  Srnrtary,  Canton.  ().: 

Message  received.    We  reciprocate  your  greeting  with  best  wislies  for  a  suc- 
cessful meeting.  C.  M.  HOBBS.  President. 
J.  TROOP,  Secretary. 

ADRI.\N.  MICH..  Dcrrmhrr  ,1.  IS^Kj. 

Ohio  Horticultural  Sorirty,  ('anion,  ().: 

In  enjoyment  of  many  good  things;  we  extend  greeting  and  wishes  for  eve« 
greater  good  fortune  for  you.  R.  MORRILL,  President. 

President  Cusman:    The  committee  that  was  appointed  to  district 
■  the  state  into  ten  districts,  is  ready  to  report.    We  will  listen  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Albaugh :  The  problem  isn't  (juite  so  easy  as  it  looks  on  paper, 
•  because  there  are  some  sections  of  the  state  that  are  very  decidedly  fruit 
growing  sections  and  others  not  fruit  growing,  and  are  not  often  repre- 
sented with  us.  However  we  have  endeavored  to  divide  tlie  state  intm 
districts  that  would  be,  if  not  quite  equal  in  territory,  at  least  equal  in 
horticultural  interests. 

RKPORT  OK  THK  COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRICTING  THE  vSTATE. 

We,  your  committee  on  districting  the  State  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows : 

FIRST  DISTRICT, 

Williams,  Defiance.  Paulding.  Hancock. 

Pahon,  Henry,  Vnn  Wert.  Putnam, 

L»c«s,  Woofl, 
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SKCONl)  DISTRICT. 


Mercer, 
Auglaize, 


Hardin, 

Darke, 


Shelby, 
Logan, 


ChanipaigM, 
Miami. 


THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Preble,  Greene,  Clinton, 

Montgomery,  Warren,  Hamilton, 


Clermont, 
Brown. 


Ottawa, 
Sandusky, 


FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Erie,  Huron, 
5eneca,  Wyandot, 


Crawford, 
Richland. 


Marion, 
Morrow, 


FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Kmox,  Delaware, 
Vnion,  Licking, 
Franklin. 


Clark. 
Madison, 


Fayette, 

Pickaway, 

Fairfield, 


Highland, 

Ross, 

Pike, 


SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

.Adams, 

Jackson, 

Scioto, 


Gallia, 
Lawrence. 


Lorain, 
Cuyahoga, 


Ashland, 
Wayne, 


Muskingum, 

Guernsey, 

Belmont, 


Medina, 
Geauga, 


Summit, 
Stark, 


Perry, 
Morgan, 

Noble, 


SEVF,NTH  DISTRICT. 

Lake, 

KIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Holmes, 

NINTH  DISTRICT. 

Monroe, 

Hocking, 

Vinton, 


Ashtabut«. 


Coshocton. 


Athens, 

Meigs, 

Washington. 


Trumbull, 
Mahoning, 


TKNTH  DISTRICT. 


Columbiana, 
Tuscarawas, 


Carroll, 
Harrison, 


Jefferson, 
Portage. 

X.  H.  ALH.\rGH, 

A.  Tekplk, 

W.  R.  Lazknby. 


The  president :    Gentlemen,  what  will  you  do  with  this  report  ? 
On  motion  by  Dr.  Aldrich  the  report  of  the  committee  is  unanimously 
adopted. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Mimhf  ri<  untl  FrivniU  of  the  Ohio  Stair  fJortivultunil  Sonriy: 

I  take  tins  opportunity  of  bringing  to  yt>ur  notice  some  of  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  for  my  consideration  from  time  to  time.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  of  these  is  the  matter  of  printing  our  annual  report. 

Under  the  present  plan,  which  has  betn  in  vogue  for  a  great  many  years, 
oui  reports  are  prinud  m  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  -Agriculture. 

We  'ils(^  have  printed  for  the  use  of  the  society  six  hundred  separate  copies, 
four  hundred  and  fniN  being  bound  in  paper  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  cloth. 
By  this  mean^  we  save  paying  for  the  type  setting  and  our  reports  also  receive  a 
much  wider  distribution  in  the  agricultural  reports.  These  are  the  advantages:  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  serious  disadvantages,  the  principal  of  which  is  that 
we  are  obliged  to  Vvait  from  si.x  to  nme  months  for  our  reports,  by  which  time 
much  of  the  matter  is  unseasonable  and  much  of  it  has  long  since  been  published 
in  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  periodicals. 

My  maxim  in  re^^ard  to  diftjculties  is,  if  an  evil  can  be  removed  remove  it, 
it  not  then  stop  grumbling  and  wait  patienlly  for  something  "to  turn  up"  that 
will  help  to  remove  it.  or  make  its  removal  possible. 

I  wish  our  executive  committee,  or  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  would  pass  judgment  upon  this  and  set  it  at  rest.  It  is  apparently  impos- 
sible to  hurry  the  slate  printer,  and  I  presume  their  bids  on  the  work  are  made 
with  the  understanding  that  it  can  be  done  at  their  leisure.  A  great  many  residents 
ot  this  and  other  states  who  are  ncrt  members  of  our  society  apply  for  reports.  1 
would  be  glad  to  have  tlrs  committee  decide  upon  what  terms  they  may  secure 
them.  It  has  been  customr'.ry  to  exchange  reports  with  some  eight  or  ten  state 
societies,  sending  usually  ten  or  twelve  copies  to  each  state  society.  Shall  this 
practice  be  continued?  It  seems  to  me  that  aside  from  three  or  four  of  the  states 
closely  adjoining  us  it  is  useless.  Few  of  us  have  time  to  read  what  was  done  at 
a  horticullurai  meeting  a  year  ago  at  a  point  a  thousand  miles  away  from  us, 
especially  when  the  surroundings,  varieties,  etc.,  arc  so  different  from  ours  as  to 
rol)  the  proceediniTs  of  most  of  their  value,  and  when  we  have  long  since  read  the 
cream  of  the  proceeding's  in  some  of  our  horticultural  papers.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
we  might  I)e  benethled  by  offering  inducements  to  members  to  bring  in  new 
members.  For  iiistance,  the  member  who  during  the  year  brings  in  the  most 
names  and  dollars  should  receive  either  a  life  membership  or  be  entitled  to  have 
his  expenses  to  xho  annual  meeiing  paid  by  the  state  society. 

We  are  continually  losing  our  members  by  death,  removal  and  non-payment 
of  dues,  and  must  use  every  effort  to  not  only  repair  that  waste,  but  to  largely  in- 
crease our  numbers,  that  the  size,  effectiveness  and  working  value  of  the  society 
may  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development  of  horticultural  interests. 

Our  society  lias  frequently  secured  the  attendance  of  members  of  other  state 
societies  at  our  meetings  with  great  satisfaction  to  ottrselves,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  for  our  society  to  exchange  delegates  with  a  few  of  the  adjoining^ 
state  societies,  as  the  expense  would  be  about  the  same,  and  we  would  establish 
closer  relations  with  our  sister  societies. 

IVesidcnt  Ciishman :  Tl:c  (|uestif)n  now  is  on  what  we  shall  do  with 
the  secretary's  report. 

Mr.  Albaiij^^h:    Is  there  a  committee  it  can  be  referred  to? 

The  president :  Yes  sir,  we  have  a  committee  on  other  recommenda- 
tions. 
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On  motion  tlie  secretary's  report  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  pres- 
ident's address. 

Professor  Selby:  There  is  a  motion  1  want  to  make,  if  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  make  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  upon  presi- 
dent's message  just  exactly  covers  this,  since  it  was.  not  perhaps  directly 
referred  to  in  the  message.  1  refer  to  some  possible  modification  of  the 
Black  Knot  Yellows  law.  Now,  since  this  committee  is  likely  to  have  its 
hands  full,  particularly  of  subjects  pertaining  immediately  to  the  society 
I  make  the  motion  that  a  conmiittee  of  three  be  appointed,  and  I  hope  that 
of  this  committee  Dr.  Aldrich  will  be  a  member,  to  draft  such  desirable 
modifications  as  may  appear  proper,  and  present  them  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  society  for  its  approval. 

President  Cushman :  You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Professor  Selby. 
Is  there  any  discussion?  1  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  that  in 
my  address  you  will  remember  I  said  in  connection  with  the  San  Jose  scale 
last  year  I  appointed  a  committee  on  law  as  regards  the  introduction,  or 
stopping  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  injurious  insects  in  Ohio, 
and  that  committee  consists  of  Professor  Lazenby,  Professor  Webster  and 
Mr.  Aldrich,  and  they  are  to  report  at  this  meeting,  and  I  would  think  that 
this  matter  might  just  as  well  be  handed  over  to  that  committee  for  their 
action,  as  they  are  in  that  line  of  law,  regarding  insects,  fungous  diseases, 
etc. 

Professor  Selby:     That  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me. 

Ijy  common  consent  the  matter  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  com- 
niitteee  already  appointed  as  above. 

Professor  Webster:  As  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  report  T  have  not  had  any  experience,  and  if  I  have  not  a  report  I  shall 
have  to  plead  inexperience  in  the  past  as  an  excuse.  I  have  simply  jotted 
down  a  few  things  that  seemed  to  come  in  this  line. 


During  the  current  year  much  has  transpired  in  the  state  that  has  been  of  in- 
terest to  the  entomologist,  and  of  equal  importance  to  the  horticulturist.  There 
certainly  an  increasing  interest  being  taken  by  the  general  public  in  questions 
regarding  applied  entomology,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  increasing  demand  for  in- 
formation. During  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year,  over  1,400  letters  and 
p  'Stal  cards  have  cither  been  received  by  me  or  have  been  referred  to  my  de- 
partment of  the  experiment  station,  all  relating  directly  to  entomology  and  all 
rc(miring  a  more  or  less  extended  reply.  During  the  same  period,  investigations 
ot  the  rav.iges  of  destructive  insects  have  been  carried  on  over  the  state,  which 
has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  nearly  two  months  in  the  field,  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  such  investigations.  I  have  traveled  over  7,000  miles.  At  the  Toledo  meet- 
ing of  this  society.  December.  18!)'2,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  that  a  spe- 
ci;il  appropricition  be  asked  for  by  the  station  authorities  to  enable  the  entomolo- 
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?rist  to  study  insect  pests  in  person  in  orchards  smd  fields  over  the  state.  The 

station  authorities  asked  for  and  obtained  a  special  appropriation  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
live  hundred  dollars,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  It  is  with  this 
furd  that  I  have  been  carrying  on  field  mvestigations  since  May,  1893.  as  the 
station  has  snpplemeirtcd  it  with  practicaHy  nothitpg.  I  niake  this  statement  be- 
cause there  has.  m  sonie  qtiarters,  been  misconception  recording  the  asc  that  has 
teen  made  of  this  fund,  which  the  society  was  instrumental  in  sectiring,  and  there- 
fore, 1  feel  that  you  arc  justly  entitled  to  it.  As  stated  in  my  annual  report  as 
entomologist  of  the  experiment  station  for  the  year  1894,  "books  and  current  litera- 
ture that  made  the  intelligent  use  of  this  fund  possrhfe,  have  been  furnished  largely 
at  my  private  expense."  The  present  season.  1  liave  been  granted  an  assistant  for 
two  months,  who  was  paid  otrt  of  this  fond  and  employed  in  the  chinch  bug  in- 
vestigations exclusively,  outside  investigations  haive  been  carried  on  entirely  by 
niyself. 

As  may  be  supposed,  considerable  time  hase  been  spent  in  looking  after  the 
six  orchards  affected  with  the  San  Jose  scale.  I  have  visrted  four  of  these,  and 
know  that  the  fifth  is  being  cared  for.  while  of  the  sixth  1  can  only  say  that  I  heard 
of  it  in  a  roundabout  way,  and  whiie  I  have  given  unasked  advice^  I  have  never 
heard  directly  from  the  owner.  Of  the  orchard  of  Mr.  D.  IL  Nichols,,  in  Clermont 
county,  the  most  seriously  affected  of  all,  I  can  say  that  it  is  being  managed  in  a 
manner  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  owner,  who  is  entitled  to  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  this  socTct>'  for  his  unrelenting  fight  against  the  spread  oi  tWs  pcsi 
on  his  grounds.  The  scale  has  not  been  entirely  exterminated,  but  tJiere  will  be 
lew  if  any  tive  ones  left  by  the  coming  of  spring.  At  the  last  meeting,,  in  Toledo,  I 
mentioned  the  plan  of  cutting  off  the  trunk  and  grafting  thereon,  as  it  would  be  less 
difficult  to  treat  the  stump  than  the  whole  tree.  The  experirrent  did  not  prove  a 
•-.uccess,  not  that  the  grafts  failed  to  grow,  or  did  not  furnish  a  sufficient  top.  but 
the  growth  was  so  rank  and  the  young  wood  so  brittle  that  the-  winds  made  sad 
havoc  with  these  new  tops  and  many  are  broken  off.  It  now  appears  ptrobobble  that 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  prune  off  all  liinbs  to  within  a  few  inches  o£  the  tmnk.  and 
treat  the  latter  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush,  using  either  kerosene  or  a  mixture  of 
whale  oil  soap.  In  this  way,  every  cavity  in  the  bark  or  about  the  buds  can  be 
reached  with  the  brush  and  thoroughly  disinfected,  while  the  young  limbs  wilt  be 
pushed  out,  and  little  if  any  trme  lost,  as  regards  to  the  tree  ccjming  into  bearing. 
What  for  a  while  threatened  to  be  a  serious  outbreak  of  the  plum  scale,  in  Ottawa 
county,  was  successfully  avoided  by  the  timely  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  and  the 
god  offices  of  friendly  parasites.  The  grape  root  worm  fMia  pfHcidin,  has  received 
little  attention  this  season,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  too  crowded  with 
other  work  to  be  able  to  spare  the  time  to  continue  the  investigations  and  ex- 
periments. I  hope,  another  year,  to  again  take  up  the  matter.  The  rose  bug, 
macrodactfflTrs  snfispinosus,  has  not  received  further  attention,  partly  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and  partly  because  the  problem  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  en- 
tomological one  and  become  one  in  social  dynamics.  At  least  such  appeared  to  me 
U)  be  the  case  when  I  saw  a  vineyard  and  peach  orchard  attacked  from  opposite 
directions  by  myriads  of  these  pests,  while  the  owner  was  not  rearing  enough 
hirrrself  to  have  worked  any  injury  whatever,  and  was  simply  at  the  mercy  of  his 
neighbors,  with  no  way  under  the  sun  whereby  he  could  prevent  being  thus  impostd 
upon.  You  will  pardon  me  for  telling  you  just  what  I  at  the  time  thought,  vrr,  that 
you  needed  a  "humanicide"  as  badly  as  you  needed  insecticides.  The  investiga- 
tion has,  however,  never  been  entirely  dropped,  as  I  have  a  case  in  FTuron  county, 
where  the  only  breeding  ground  in  the  vicinit>-,  for  this  pest,  and  tlie  largest  peach 
orchard,  belong  to  the  same  party,  and  I  shall  in  time  be  able  to  show  how  far 
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he  has  been  able  to  protect  himself  by  the  management  of  the  ground  in  which 
the  rose  ?>ug  breeds.  An  investigation  of  the  black  peach-aphis,  aphis  />tr.Ki(v/<- 
fti{fit\  Smith,  which  attacks  both  roots  and  twigs  of  young  pcacli  trees,  not  un- 
frequently  seriously  interfering  with  the  growth,  has  been  undertaken.  An  ex- 
periment HI  the  Ube  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  destroying  those  on  the  roots  has  been 
started  this  talU  and  1  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  this  out  in  the  spring.  The 
Harlequin  cabbagj  bug,  ^uryantia  hiHtrionica,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  appeared 
in  extreme  southern  Ohio,  and  its  movements  require  close  watching.  The  aspara- 
gus beetle  aho  needs  looking  after  in  northeastern  Ohio.  There  are  so  many  prob- 
lems that  await  time  and  assistance  before  they  can  be  followed,  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  furnished  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  better  look  after  your  interests.  I  am  much 
gratified  by  the  increasing  interest  that  members  of  this  society  are  taking  in  this 
kind  of  work,  and  assure  you  that  your  encouraging  words  and  marks  of  apprecia- 
tion are  not  lost  on  me.  but  are  continutlly  making  my  work  in  Ohio  more 
pleasant  and  inspiring.  So  long  as  I  am  connected  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the 
capacity  of  entomologist,  I  shall  carefully  watch  after  your  interests  and  protect 
them  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  and  resources. 

]\rr.  L.  B.  Pierce;  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Webster  if  this  is 
the  scale  that  appearss  in  hickory  trees,  if  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  They 
said  so  in  Xew  York  state  last  season. 

Professor  Webster:    They  say  lots  of  things.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Pierce:  They  claim  it  has  been  in  the  hickory  trees.  A.  Bower 
has  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  about  100  hickory  trees  on  it.  and  they  cut 
some  i'i  i'  em  down  last  spring  and  these  trees  were  absolutely  covered 
with  ti.e  rcale  that  looked  Hke  the  specimens  they  showed  in  western  Xew 
York  ia.'t  \»  inter.  Xow  the  plum  scale  is  not  any  more  serious  around 
Ravenna  than  it  is  anywhere  else,  but  this  hickory  orchard  must  have  been 
a  breeding  grotmd  for  hundreds  of  millions. 

Professor  Webster:  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  it  is  the  same 
thing  or  not. 

Mr.  Pierce:  A  nurseryman  of  great  prominence  got  up  there  and 
said  that  this  was  a  fact,  and  the  entomologist  was  there  and  he  agreed  to 
it.    I  am  sure  of  my  facts. 

Professor  Webster:  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  about  its  being  the 
same  scale,  and  yet  they  look  so  much  alike  1  have  no  proof.  I  believe  that 
the  same  identical  insect  grows  in  the  elm.  I  think  that  I  could  trace 
those  that  were  on  Mr.  Miller's  plums  back  to  a  big  elm  tree  that  stood  in 
his  yard,  but  I  know  a  dozen  entomologists  who  claim  they  are  different. 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  believe  anybody  knows. 

Mr.  Pierce:  I  simply  gave  this  as  an  item  of  interest,  and  therefore  if 
it  is  the  same  it  leaves  one  tree  and  goes  to  another.  The  plum  scale  has 
not  been  a  pest  in  Xew  York  more  than  three  years. 

President  Cushman:  We  will  have  to  leave  this  for  future  reports 
of  our  entomologist. 

Mr.  Sweet:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Webster  if  he  would  recom- 
mend spraying  a  tree  with  clear  petroleum, — kerosene? 
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IVofessor  Webster:  No  sir,  1  would  not.  It  has  been  clone  on  an 
orchard  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  trees,  and  while  I  could  not  see 
any  ill  effects,  still  1  would  not  reconuiiend  it. 

A  Member:  1  would  like  to  ask  Professor  \\'ebster  what  is  the  best 
work  on  entomology,  up  to  date? 

Professor  Webster:  That  is  a  pretty  hard  knot.  1  suppose  you 
mean  for  the  use  of  the  fruit  grower? 

A  Member:    Yes  sir.    The  use  of  a  county  horticultural  society. 

Professor  Webster:  I  do  not  know  anything  better  than  Saunders' 
work.  It  is  a  little  old,  but  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have.  It  does  not  cover 
all  the  ground,  but  it  is  the  best  excuse  we  have  for  a  good  work.  It  is 
called  Saunders'  Injurious  Insects. 

President  Cushman:  I  think  we  will  have  to  shut  off  the  debate  here 
and  listen  to  the  report  of  otir  committee  on  forestry,  by  Professor 
Lazenby: 

Professor  Lazenby:  Mr.  President,  I  have  but  a  very  brief  report  to 
make.  All  I  wish  to  say  as  a  report  on  forestry  I  will  present  in  two  points : 
first,  the  rapid  diminution  of  timber  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  have 
a  chart  here  that  illustrates  this  quite  well  which  I  will  leave  upon  the 
table.  This  chart  shows  the  amount  of  timber  in  185*].  then  the  per  cent 
of  reduction  to  1870,  and  the  further  per  cent,  of  reduction  to  1880. 
These  are  the  last  figures  I  have  been  able  to  get.  If  you  will  examine 
this  chart  you  will  see  that  the  timber  lands  are  diminishing  with  very 
great  rapidity. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this:  As  horticulturists  we 
have  long  since  ceased  to  plant  the  small,  gnarly,  natural  fruit,  but  we  feel 
when  we  plant  an  orchard  we  want  the  best  varieties  and  we  want  to  take 
reasonable  care  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  should  regard  our  timber 
lands  in  the  same  way.  Can  we  afford  to  let  the  poorer  varieties  of  trees 
grow  for  wood.  We  seem  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  if  we  have  anNthing 
growing  in  the  way  of  wood.  Xow.  there  is  just  as  much  difference  in  the 
woods  as  there  is  in  the  varieties  of  fruits.  A  good  quality  of  timber  which 
is  worth  something  will  grow  just  as  thriftily  as  a  poorer  one.  I  believe  we 
might  do  a  good  deal  of  good  in  the  way  of  improving  our  wood  land  by 
simply  cutting  out  the  poorer  varieties  and  encouraging  the  better  ones  to 
grow  and  to  scatter  their  seeds. 

President  Cushman:  Tlie  next  report  is  that  of  the  Ornithologist, 
Mr.  Pierce. 


Ladich  and  gentlemen,  this  report  has  not  been  called  for  lor  two  jears  back» 
and  I  did  not  know  until  a  short  time  ago  that  one  was  expected  of  me.  But  I  will 
report  briefly. 

The  common  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  song  birds  around  country  homes,  he 
thought,  arose  because  no  adequate  shelter  was  aflforded  them.    Ever>'thing  was 
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trimmed  up  and  thinned  until  it  was  easy  for  cats  and  hawks  to  make  short  work 
with  any  birds  bold  enougli  to  make  an  attempt  to  make  a  home. 

At  his  own  home,  where  there  were  numerous  groups  of  large  evergreens, 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  song  birds.  It  was  one  long  bird  concert  during  the 
summer,  commencing  with  the  red  bird's  whistle,  half  past  four  in  the  morning, 
and  ending  with  the  whippoorwill's  song  at  hall  past  eight  at  night.  Some  birds 
appeared  to  be  nearly  exterminated.  He  had  not  heard  the  drumming  of  partridges 
for  two  years,  and  quails  were  very  scarce.  Two  years  ago  a  sportsman's  club  ob- 
tained fifty  or  more  dozens  of  quails  from  the  south  and  let  them  go  in  the  swamps 
wtst  of  Akron,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  hard  winter  of  last  year  killed  most  of 
them,  as  they  were  very  scarce.  The  English  sparrow  was  very  plenty  in  Akron 
and  in  villages,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  running  out  other  birds  out  in  the 
country  as  had  been  charged.  It  was  a  street  scavenger  and  got  a  large  share  of 
its  living  from  ofTal. 

President  Cushman:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  short  paper  that  Mr. 
Campbell  has  sent. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  OHIO  STATE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION? 


By  request  of  our  president  I  offer  a  short  paper  upon  this  subject. 

As  the  objects  of  both  institutions  are  in  the  same  line,  their  relations  should 
be  intimate,  friendly  and  helpful:  and  such  as  will  enable  them  to  work  har- 
moniously for  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  by  giving  truthful,  reliable  and 
practical  information  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  also  of 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation  to  produce  the  most  profitable  results. 

I  think  no  one  who  has  taken  sufticieni  interest  in  the  matter  to  read  the 
reports  can  doubt  that  our  experiment  station  is  doing  good  and  useful  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  of  our  state,  and  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  confidence,  recognition  and  assistance  of  the  members  of  our  society 
ill  every  practicable  way.  by  fairly  reporting  their  experience,  espf^cially  with  new 
introductions,  whether  they  have  proven  valuable  or  otherwise. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  special  province  of  the  experiment  station  lo  test,  care- 
fully, the  most  promising  introductions  of  new  fruits,  garden  vogetables  and  the 
m<jst  important  agricultural  products,  and  to  give  the  public  accurate,  conipiirative 
results  of  thtir  investigations. 

Perhaps  not  less  important  and  valuable  is  the  work  of  the  station  in  tlie  study 
i\r,6  test  of  remedies  for  preventing  the  ever-increasing  noxious  di^ica^cs.  which 
'.iijure  our  plants  and  trees:  and  the  best  methods  of  arrestinj*  or  destr<»ying  the 
myriads  of  insect  enemies  which  infest  and  ruin  '^o  many  of  the  product ot  the 
garden,  the  orchard  and  the  farm,  and  v.hich  now  iiitlict  incalula])le  losses  to  the 
sti*te  and  to  the  nation. 

Another  manifest  duty,  both  of  our  society  and  tlie  experiment  «;tation.  is 
to  protect  the  public  from  all  unworthy  attempt*^  to  introduce  inferior  or  worthless 
varieties,  or  to  impose  old  varieties  with  n^^^-  tianies.  bv  moans  of  extravagant 
misrepresentations,  where  the  only  apparent  object  is  to  obtain  large  and  un- 
reasonable prices  from  credulous  ?nd     Ind^^d  rn>tfMners. 

A  good  work  may  ako  be  don,>  o-^'-oiirn'^^in'r  -Mid  recommending  the 
plr.ntmg  of  good.  old.  well-tried  vari'^HfS.  wliirh  ni'iy  be  in  danger  of  neglect 
pnd  di<;continuance  by  praises  of  new.  untried  and  doubtful  novelties. 


By  Geo.  VV.  Camphki.!*,  Dki^aware,  O. 
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And  although  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  must  be  largely  confined  to 
one  locality,  the  careful  observations  and  tests  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  horticultural  and  agricultural  products  will  be  useful,  especially  if  sup- 
plemented by  reports  from  members  of  our  society  from  different  sections  of  the 
slate. 

As  our  president  requested  a  short  paper,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
brevity.  I  only  hope  the  few  suggestions  I  have  made  may  lead  to  fair  discussion 
ol  the  interesting  question  of  what  should  be  the  relation  between  these  two  institu- 
tions to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  themselves  and  the  people  of  our  state. 

President  Cushman:  I  had  hoped  we  would  have  time  to  discuss 
this  matter,  but  I  fear  we  will  not,  but  had  better  proceed  to  the  next  or- 
der of  business,  which  will  be  the  report  of  the  auditing  committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


Dayton,  O.,  Dec,  5M,  iSgs- 
K.  Ohmsr,  T&basurbr, 
In  Account  with  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Dr. 


Date. 


Dec. 


1894. 


1896. 

Jan. 
March 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
18 
18 
18 
18 

9 

18 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


To  Whom  Paid. 


William  MiUer,  fi>r  lervices  rendered 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,      "  " 
S.  M.  Woodward, 
H.  H.  Altfather, 
W.  G.  Farnsworth, 

E.  H.  Cushman, 

John  Pierce,  "  " 

N.  H.  Albaugh, 

C.  L.  Whitnev, 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft, 

W.  W.  Farnsworth, 

C.  H.  Waid, 

J.  J.  Fronim, 

F.  M.  Webster, 
E.  T.  Roth, 

T.  S.  Johnson, 
O.  W.  Aldrich, 
A.  Teeple, 

G.  T.  Keini, 
W.  N.  vScarff, 

L.  B.  Pierce,  " 

N.  Ohmer, 

Geo.  W.  High, 

L.  R.  Hurst, 

C.  W.  Counter, 

S.  R.  Moore,  " 

August  T.  Selby,  "  " 

Frank  J.  Brown,  "  " 
Wni.  Miller, 

Wm.  R.  Lazenby,  " 
W.  J.  Green, 

L.  B.  Pierce,  "  " 

C.  L.  Whitney,  "  " 

E.  M.  Buechley,  "  " 


Vouch- 
ers. 


Amount 


1 

$9  30 

2 

61  71 

3 

30 

4 

12  45 

6 

12  20 

6 

18  20 

7 

8  60 

a 

12  00 

9 

19  60 

10 

18  05 

11 

75  00 

VI 

19  70 

13 

7  25 

14 

8  20 

15 

10  25 

16 

57  00 

17 

3  00 

18 

12  70 

19 

11  00 

20 

7  15 

21 

22  35 

22 

6  00 

23 

2  00 

2:^ 

8  00 

23 

36  00 

23 

4  00 

24 

3  20 

25 

50  00 

26 

6  00 

27 

9  TO 

28 

14  10 

29 

16  80 

30 

15  1H> 

31 

13  40 
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Dale. 


To  Whom  Paid. 


Vouch- 
ers. 


Amount. 


1895. 
March  4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
14 
28 
28 

April  19 

June  26 
Sept.  20 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  21 


H.  H.  Altfather, 
W.  W.  Farnsworth, 
E.  H.  Cushman, 
K.  A-  Arthur, 
W.  M.  Webster, 
W.  N.  Scarflf, 
C.  HL  Waid, 
L.  B-  Pierce, 
W.  W.  Farnsworth, 
M.  U.  Weiulttnd, 
W.  W.  Farnsworth, 
W  W.  Farnsworth, 
Lnth'n  Book  Concrn, 
E.  H.  Cushman, 


32 

26  75 

33 

40  40 

o4 

J  1  t*> 

35 

16  .')0 

36 

9  50 

37 

12  25 

38 

2  00 

39 

6  60 

40 

75  00 

41 

66  00 

42 

75  00 

43 

96  25 

44 

116  40 

45 

7  50 

$1,202  41 

1894. 

Dec.  15 
18 
20 
1895. 
March  4 
April  19 
Oct.  5 
Nov.  14 


1895. 
Dec.  5 


Dayton,  O.,  Dec.  5M,  rBgs. 

N.  Ohmer,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  with  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Cr. 

To  balance  in  treasury   1 666  69 

Warrant  on  Treasurer  of  State   J346  65 

From  Secretary,  membership  fees                                      .  77  00 

Warrant  on  State  Treasury   180  20 

Warrant  on  State  Treasury   219  60 

Warrant  on  State  Treasury   171  25 

Warrant  on  State  Treasury   116  40 

Total  recipts   %  1,777  79 

Various  amounts  paid  out   %  1,202  41 

Balance  in  treasury     $  575  38 


December  5,  1895, 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  above  report  and  accom- 
panying vouchers,  and  find  it  correct. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 
E.   M.  WOODARD, 

W.  R.  Lazenby. 

On  motion  by  Professor  Selby  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  audit- 
ing committee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Cushman:  The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  I  w^ill  appoint  as  tellers  Mr.  W.  N.  Scarff  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Woodard. 

Mr.  Aldrich:    The  provisions  of  the  constitution  apply  to  the  elec- 
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tion  of  the  four  regular  officers  and  not  to  the  ad  interim  committee  or 
the  executive  committee.  1  therefore  move  that  a  committee  of  three  or 
five  be  appointed  to  nominate  these  officers. 

President  Cushman :  That  has  been  the  custom  of  tlie  society  and 
if  that  is  still  the  intent  of  the  society  it  is  all  right,  but  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  redistrict  the  state  that  wlien  the 
state  was  laid  out  into  districts,  instead  of  nominating  mem])ers  for  the  ad 
interim  committee  that  we  would  elect  one  member  from  each  district 
just  the  same  as  we  elect  any  other  officer,  by  nomination  and  ballot. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Albaugh  and  tlie  conmion  consent  of 
the  members  a  short  recess  is  taken  and  tlie  members  present  from  each 
district  requested  to  nominate  their  representative  upon  the  ad  interim 
committee. 

When  order  was  called  a  ballot  was  taken  upon  the  election  of  a 
president,  and  Mr.  Cushman  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority. 

President  Cushman:  (ientlemen,  1  thank  you.  1  take  this  to  be 
an  endorsement  of  the  policy  I  have  tried  to  advocate  for  this  society, 
and  with  your  help  I  shall  endeavor  to  extend  it  to  greater  success  the 
coming  year. 

Professor  W.  R.  I^zenby  was  re-elected  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety. Mr.  \V.  W.  Farnsworth  re-elected  secretary  and  Mr.  X.  Ohmer, 
re-elected  treasurer. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  to  represent  the  various  dis- 
tricts upon  the  ad  interim  committee. 

First  district.  Mr.  C.  H.  Waid,  Emery.  Ohio. 
Second  district,  Mr.  E.  M.  Buechlcy.  Greenville,  Ohio. 
Third  district.  Mr.  F.  G.  Whithoft,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Fourth  district,  Mr.  William  Miller.  Gypsum.  Ohio. 
Fifth  district.  Mr.  W.  N.  Scarff.  New  Carlisle.  Ohio. 
Sixth  district.  Mr.  Nelson  Cox.  Ensee.  Ohio. 
Seventh  district  Mr.  E.  M.  Woodward.  Kirtlarid.  Ohio. 
Eighth  district,  Mr.  H.  H.  Aultfather.  Minerva.  Ohio. 
Ninth  district.  Mr.  S.  R.  Moore.  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
Tenth  district.  Mr.  Frank  Ford,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Albaugh  the  president  is  authorized  to  appoint 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society. 

President  Cushman:  Strawberry  Culture,  is  the  next  item  on  the 
program.    We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  H  .  H.  Aultfather. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  this  paper  is  omitted. 

Mr.  Ford:  The  last  part  of  this  the  summing  of  big  figures  and 
great  profits  on  big  berries,  I  am  afraid  if  it  gets  out  will  be  a  little  mis- 
leading. I  believe  that  to-day  there  is  more  money  in  the  old  Oescent 
than  any  other  berry  we  have  ever  had.  That  is  the  one  that  is  exempt  from 
low  price.  I  am  sure  if  the  Crescent  is  properly  handled  it  will  bring  in 
more  money  than  the  Sharpless. 
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Mr.  Aultfather:    This  paper  was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  I  simply 
"took  this  to  show  the  difference  in  the  variety.    If  1  was  taking  any  in- 
terest in  it  I  woukl  plant  the  Cireenville  instead  of  the  Sharpless.    I  was 
just  trying  to  show  the  difference  when  they  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 
I  used  the  Sharpless  simply  because  1  had  grown  it. 

Mr.  F'ord:  The  Sharpless  in  our  market  never  bring  12  J  cents  a 
•quart.  At  least,  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  does.  About  8  cents  would 
"be  the  proper  price  for  it,  and  the  Crescent  would  be  6  cents.  Here  is 
-a  fact;  we  have  tried  all  kinds  of  strawberries,  and  we  have  found  that 
the  larger  the  berry  the  smaller  the  yield.    The  larger  the  size  of  the 

•  single  berry  the  less  (luarts  you  will  get. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  I  think  the  comparison  would  be  about  the  same. 
I  think  if  the  Sharpless  strawberry  will  only  bring  8  cents  a  ([uart  that 
the  Crescent  will  not  average  6  cents. 

Mr.  Buechley:  I  am  afraid  that  this  recommending  of  the  Sharp- 
'less  might  be  a  little  misleading,  because  the  Sharpless  is  very  fastidious 
in  its  tastes  about  its  location  if  it  is  successful.  The  Sharpless  is  not 
worth  cultivating  in  my  locality.  We  get  a  crop  only  once  in  five  or 
six  years  and  the  rest  of  the  time  we  do  not  get  half  a  crop.  With  us 
we  can  grow  Crescent  for  a  dollar  a  bushel  better  than  we  can  grow 
Sharpless  for  three  dollars  a  bushel. 

President  Cushman:    It  seenis  to  me,  as  near  as  I  can  draw  my  con- 

•  elusion  from  Mr.  Aultfather's  paper,  that  you  are  pitching  into  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  expect,  because  he  only  used  this  variety  as  a 
figure-head.  You  are  pitching  into  him  the  same  as  if  he  had  recom- 
mended the  growing  of  the  Sharpless.    I  did  not  get  that  idea. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:    The  Crescent  properly  grown  is  a  large 
yielder,  medium  size  berries,  of  medium  quality  and  fairly  good  ship- 
pers.   In  some  markets  it  is  more  profitable  than  other  berries,  in  the 
market  which  I  grow  for  we  find  there  is  not  enough  extra  price  in  the 
finer  varieties,  as  a  rule,  to  compensate  for  the  lesser  yield.    In  fact  my 
market  plantation  has  just  two  varieties,  the  Lovett  and  Crescent.  I 
have  another  experimental  patch  growing  from  forty  to  fifty  varieties, 
some  good  and  some  not  good,  some  promising  and  some  disappoint- 
ing, but  we  depend  upon  the  Crescent  and  Lovett,  and  the  others  are 
a  side  issue.    The  Greenville  has  done  well,  but  our  market  is  a  peculiar 
•one;  it  is  the  early  berry  that  pays  us,  and  the  Crescent  being  early  we 
•get  enough  better  price  to  compensate  for  the  Ittle  difference  in  size.  We 
find  it  a  hardy  berry  and  I  think  it  is  not  a  poor  shipping  berry.  We 
have  no  trouble  to  ship  it  to  Saginaw,  Bay  City  and  other  points.  Of 
•course  they  must  be  picked  very  close.    We  realize  that  they  ripen  up  in 
the  crate.    We  aim  to  pick  them,  in  the  height  of  season,  every  day; 
pick  half  the  patch  one  day  and  the  other  half  the  next,  and  sometimes 
"when  they  are  rushing  us  too  fast  we  go  over  them  every  day  and  pick 
^hem  a  little  green.    T  have  been  trying  an  experiment  for  ten  or  fifteen 
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years  to  find  something  better,  but  it  would  have  been  money  in  my 
pocket  if  1  had  planted  Lovett  and  Crescent  straight  through. 

Mr.  Hunt:  In  our  section  (Cleveland)  the  Sharpless  will  bring^ 
about  four  cents  a  quart  alx)ve  tlie  otlier  smaller  kinds.  We  have  had 
the  Sharpless  for  a  number  of  years  and  still  hang  on  to  them  and  get 
as  many  busliels  to  the  acre  and  more  money,  and  it  is  adapted  to  our 
soil.  I  have  some  other  varieties,  but  while  I  have  the  Sharpless  people 
say  it  is  the  finest  thing  I  have,  and  simply  because  the  land  is  suitable 
to  it. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  I  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  berries  are  grown 
for  market.  ( )ne  man  told  me  that  in  the  season  of  1894  he  sold  a  great 
many  berries,  more  berries  than  I  did,  and  that  his  net  amount  for  those 
berries,  I  think,  wafi  54  cents  a  bushel;  and  another  man,  46  cents  per 
bushel.  Some  of  my  finest  berries  were  sent  to  Canton  every  day  last 
season,  and  I  bad  a  good  many  Crescents.  When  berries  ran  high  I 
threw  in  some  of  the  cheaper  berries,  and  my  average  last  year  was  a 
Ettle  over  ^1.87  ckar  of  all  expense  on  my  own  crop  of  strawberries. 
Even  at  four  cents  a  quart  more  than  any  other  variety  you  better  have 
a  good  variety  of  l^erry  because  you  do  not  have  so  many  to  handle,  and 
do  not  pay  out  so  much  for  labor. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  Now,  the  point  lliat  I  think  is  brought  out 
most  prominently  in  this 'discussion  is  in  regard  to  the  soil.  Mr.  Hunt's 
and  Mr.  Auh&ther's  is  heavier  than  mine.  My  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the 
growth  (A  the  large  berriefi,  but  I  would  prefer  to  grow  the  large  ber- 
ries, the  best  in  the  niarket,  if  I  could  do  it  as  profitably  as  the  smaH 
article,  (not  aji  inferior  article).  The  Crescent  could  not  be  called  an 
inferior  berry.    It  is  snaaikr ;  you  might  say  inferior  in  siase. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  guess  tl>ere  has  already  been  more  talk  on  this 
subject  than  k  necessary.  Each  one  will  have  to  do  according  to  his 
ov\ni  notions  and  ideas  and  it  is  useless  for  one  to  recommend  any  variety 
to  another.  I  understand  Mr.  Aultfather  is  successful  with  the  Sharpless. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  grow  the  Sharpless  for  25  cents  a  quart.  I 
wotikl  not  have  them  on  tlie  place.  The  Haverland  is  a  strong  berry; 
and  another  berry  I  plant  more  of  than  any  other,  that  Mr.  Farnsworth 
spoke  of,  the  Crescent  And  the  Warfield  I  can  pick  the  full  season 
through,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  Warfield  is  better  shape  and! 
flavor  and  better  size,  than  any  other,  and  I  can  do  the  best  with  it.  I 
cannot  do  anything  at  all  with  the  Sharpless.  Each  one  will  have  to  do 
what  he  finds  he  can  do  best. 

Mr.  Scarff:  We  grow  the  Haverland  almost  altogether  in  our  lo- 
cality. I  suppose  there  we  would  get  a  better  yield;  perhaps  no  better 
than  the  Crescent,  but  fully  as  good,  and  a  better  quality  berry,  and  a 
gieat  many  of  our  Haverland  go  up  to  the  Toledo  market  and  perhaps 
down  to  Dayton. 

A  Visitor:    T  am  not  a  member  of  this  society,  but  I  would  like  to- 
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sa)  a  word  about  the  Warfield  berry,  about  which  very  little  has  been 
said  in  this  discussion.  1  consider  the  Warfield  a  better  money-maker 
than  any  other  variety.  1  have  raised  the  Haverland  but  I  consider  it 
to  he  the  poorest  berry  there  is,  poorest  in  yield  and  poorest  in  quality. 
The  Warfield  is  my  standard.  It  will  produce  as  much  as  the  Crescent. 
I  have  raised  both.    It  is  much  superior  to  the  Crescent  in  every  way. 

President  Cushman:    If  you  have  discussed  this  strawberry  subject 
all  you  desire,  we  w^ill  take  up  the  program.    The  next  paper  is  by  R. 
Hunt,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

WHAT  EFFECT  WII^L  THE  KIEFFER  HAVE  UPON  THE  SALE  OF 
OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  PEARS. 


To  commence  with,  I  doubt  that  the  Keiffer  is  any  nearer  being  a  pear  thaa 
the  mule  is  a  horse.  I  think  the  quince  is  the  father  of  one  and  the  jackass, 
of  the  other.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  should  be  brought  to  the  thriving 
city  of  Canton  one  hundred  thousand  mules,  and  they  were  here  to  be  soM  for 
any  price  that  was  offered.  Wcmld  not  thart  affect  the  sale  of  the  horse?  It  would 
be  only  a  short  time  when  the  majority  of  the  Cantonians  would  be  seen  trying 
to  drive  mules. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  which  I  wish  it  had  been  assigned  to  some 
one  else.  As  I  know  that  the  Kitffer  has  strong  friends  in  the  nurserjrmen,  espe- 
cially those  that  grow  large  quantities  of  the  trees  for  sale.  And  when  I  tell  them 
that  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  finer  varieties  of  pears,  as  the  Chinese 
laborer  has  upon  the  American  laborer,  it  will  probably  bring  some  of  them  on 
their  feet,  and  then  you  will  iiave  the  other  side  of  the  question  presented  in  better 
shape.   Tlie  old  saying,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question. 

In  answering  this  question  I  answer  from  the  experience  that  I  have  had  in 
handling  from  two  to  three  thousand  bushels  of  pears  a  year  for  the  pas*  nine 
years  in  the  Cleveland  market.  And  I  tUsUnctlp  remember  the  first  peck  of  Kieffcr 
that  came  into  Cleveland.  I  secured  a  specimen,  and  it  was  such  a  beauty  that 
1  could  hardly  wait  for  it  to  get  into  condition  when  I  thought  it  would  be  eatable. 
Gentlemen,  it  nerer  got  there.  When  I  hear  any  one  say  that  they  have  enjoyed 
eating  a  Kieffer  I  wonder  if  they  had  any  other  varieties  on  hand,  such  as  Sickel, 
Sheldon,  Anjou,  Duchess,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nellis.etc,  and  also  it  brings  to 
memory  a  story.  At  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  a  party  of  soldiers  were  cut  ofT 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  were  forced  to  kill  a  mule  in  order  to  cjriHt.  In 
after  years  one  of  the  party  became  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  thinking  how  good 
the  mule  tasted,  took  special  pains  to  fatten  one,  and  have  it  prepared  in  the  most 
appetising  way,  but  could  not  eat  it.  Why?  Because  porterhouse  and  mutton 
chops  were  in  sight.  And  when  horse  meat  is  put  on  the  market  in  large  quantities, 
and  according  to  reports  from  the  northwest,  where  the  price  of  fat  four-year-olds 
are  only  worth  from  five  to  eight  dollars,  the  juicy  steak  will  shrink  in  value, 
as  our  finer  varieties  of  pears  have  on  account  of  the  mongrel  KiefTer. 

The  price  of  the  varieties  of  pears  that  come  on  the  Cleveland  market  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Kieffer  has  been  steadily  decreasing  as  the  quantity  of  KiefFer  in- 
creased. 

This  season  there  have  been  more  of  the  latter  variety  than  ever  before 
and  less  of  the  others,  and  to-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  good  Duchess. 


By  R.  H.  Hunt,  Eucud,  O. 
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Why?  Because  most  every  store- keeper  has  a  lot  of  KietTers  on  hand.  They 
bought  them  cheap  and  they  sell  them  cheap,  and  the  majority  of  people  like  to 
l>uy  anything  that  they  think  is  cheap,  if  it  only  looks  well,  and  that  is  the  Kieffer 
al'  over. 

.Mr.  1 'orcl :  1  have  eaten  in  the  season  of  the  Kieffer  pear  the  ni(-»st 
(lelicioi'.-i  pears  !  have  ever  had  in  my  life,  the  most  satisfying,  the  most 
n  frosiiin*j. 

-Mr.  Whitney:  1  nuist  say  some  ^ood  words  for  the  Kieffer.  I 
havtr  grown  some  Kieffers  that  I  thotight  were  quite  nice  pears  as 
•([uality.  If  1  could  get  a  good  Seckel  or  Bartlet  1  would  not  take  a 
Kieffer.  As  to  the  (;uality  of  a  majority  of  those  that  are  on  the  market, 
I  must  :ii>rce  with  Mr.  Hunt  that  they  would  be  miserable  .stuff.  In 
their  season  iIkv  are  far  ahead  of  the  Anjou.  I  can  grow  Kieffer  pears 
for  one-tenth  \s  liat  a  good  many  people  call  better  varieties,  can  be  grown 


^-eorel'i  \  i'anisworth :  I  am  considerably  interested  in  pears,  and 
I  am  a  little  burpri.scd  to  hear  anybody  place  the  cjualitN  of  the  Kieffer 
aheaJ  of  the  Anion.  I  would  rather  have  one  Anjou  than  half  a  iUy/x-n 
Kieffer.  Kieffer  is  a  gooti  pear  to  can,  but  for  eating  purposes  I  should 
consider  it  \\()rlhie'^s. 

Dr.  (\  W.  Aldrich:  When  I  tirst  saw  this  pear  after  it  came  into 
market  and  1  tried  to  eat  it.  1  was  unfavorably  impressed  with  it.  i'his 
year  1  had  a  young  tree  *hat  bore  so  very  well  that  before  I  knew  it  the 
^imbs  were  beraking  down.  ?nd  I  let  them  remain  on  the  tree  until  about 
as  late  as  I  thought  it  was  safe,  when  I  picked  them,  put  them  in  a  box 
and  covered  lliem  up.  I  \\rai)ped  them  up  in  paper  and  put  ihoiu  away 
and  in  probably  three  or  four  weeks  1  took  them  out.  A  great  many 
persons  who  tasted  those  pears  said  that  they  were  good  pears.  They 
were  juicy,  but  they  were  not  good  to  me  beside  the  Anjou.  Hut  people 
who  do  not  know  what  a  good  pear  is  think  that  the  Kieffer  is  a  good 
pear. 

Mr.  I'\)rd:  A  pear  that  will  sell  for  less  money  and  suit  the  peoi)le 
just  as  well,  and  satisfy  some  better,  1  don't  see  any  objection  to  grow- 
ing that  kind  of  a  pear  and  putting  it  into  the  market.  There  is  another 
point  in  regard  to  j)ears.  There  is  no  pear  that  is  fit  to  eat  unless  it  is  in 
condition  to  eat.  \ow  if  you  go  into  market  you  will  hardly  ever  find 
a  Kieffer  pear  fit  to  eat.  They  need  to  be  proi>erly  handled  and  properly 
ripened,  and  for  canning  they  should  be  in  a  con(htion  fit  to  eat  as  all 
•other  fruit.  If  a  person  cans  a  green  pear  he  will  have  a  green  pear 
when  he  takes  it  out  of  the  can.  At  our  house  in  canning  pears  we  pick 
them  over  several  times.  \\>  never  can  a  picking  of  Bartlets  as  they  come 
to  us.  They  would  be  canned  at  at  least  three  different  times.  We  pick 
out  those  that  are  in  a  condition  to  eat  and  then  we  get  the  flavor  in  the 
pear,  and  it  is  ju.st  so  with  the  Kieffer  pear. 


for. 
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Professor  Lazenby:  It  is  a  good  illustration  that  we  cannot  dispute 
taste.  Some  years  ago  in  a  New  York  horticultural  society  a  member 
wrote  to  six  of  the  best  pear  growers  in  the  United  States  and  asked 
them  to  answer  this  (luestion.  If  piimcd  down  to  just  one  pear,  for  eating 
(luality,  which  would  you  select?  And  everyone  of  those  six,  including 
Patrick  Darry  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  named  a  different  pear. 

Question:  How  can  we  counteract  the  injury  done  to  our  interests 
by  over-zealous  doctors  and  health  (.)fficers,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
grapes  and  blackberries?    ().  \V.  Aldrich. 

Dr.  Aldrich :  1  do  not  know  why  1  should  be  called  upon  to  answer 
that  question  unless  it  is  to  know  whether  there  is  a  legal  remedy.  1 
suppose  there  is  no  member  of  the  society  but  should  answer  as  readily 
as  I  from  any  other  standpoint.  When  we  consider  that  matter,  1  will 
say  this,  that  there  probably  is  no  legal  remedy  except  to  take  away  the 
powers  of  the  health  officer,  or  the  doctor,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is 
always  presumed  that  a  sworn  officer  does  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  If  that  be  true,  the  only  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  educate 
these  health  officers,  to  know  what  the  facts  were  in  a  case  and  induce 
them  to  make  the  proper  reports.  So  far  as  any  injunction  or  other  legal 
proceedings,  there  would  be  no  legal  remedy.  The  only  remedy  would 
be  to  either  vacate  the  office  or  instruct  the  men  who  fill  the  position. 

Question:    Will  it  pay  to  evaporate  raspberries?    Wm.  Miller. 

jMr.  Miller:  That  is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  by  arithmetic. 
Some  years  ago  I  did  a  little  of  that  business,  and  we  learned  that  it 
required  three  quarts  of  fresh  berries  to  make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit. 
Knowing  this  fact  almost  anyone  can  cipher  out  for  himself  whether  it 
will  pay  him  or  not.  I  was  growing  a  good  many  berries,  and  1  made  it 
a  rule  to  evaporate  when  the  price  would  not  exceed  five  cents  per  quart. 
The  price  of  the  dried  product  for  many  years  has  ranged  from  15  cents 
to  2S  cents  per  pound  in  Xew  York.  I  see  now  it  is  quoted  at  about 
cents,  which  would  make  the  grower  about  six  cents  per  quart  for  his 
product.  Anyone  knowing  the  condition  of  his  market  and  the  prices 
of  his  fruit  can  figure  it  out  for  himself. 

Professor  Lazenby:  L'nder  this  head  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the 
members  here  have  had  any  experience  in  gathering  them  for  evaporating 
by  battering  on  the  bushes,  not  picking?  1  understood  that  in  Xew  York 
last  summer  that  persons  simply  carried  trays  and  baited  them  off. 

Mr.  Woodard:  Another  question:  TTow  can  our  dry  product  be 
kept  from  becoming  wormy? 

Mr.  Miller:  In  that  regard,  the  product  should  be  put  into  tight 
boxes.  In  regard  to  picking  the  berries  for  evaporation.  I  know  that 
it  can  be  done  very  nicely.  They  can  be  left  on  the  bushes  loncfer  than 
if  they  are  |)icked  for  market. 

President  Cuslmian:    We  have  had  a  long  session  and  have  prac- 
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tically  exhausted  the  program  for  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  us  to  take  a  recess  until  this  evening. 

And  thereupon  on  motion  a  recess  was  taken  until  7  o'clock  P.  M. 
of  same  day. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  December  5th,  1895.    7  P.  M. 
Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent:   N.  H.  Albaugh,  O.  W.  Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Ohmer. 

The  President:  Our  next  meeting,  being  the  February  meeting; 
perhaps  we  migJit  as  well  settle  the  place  now  as  at  any  other  time.  V\'e 
are  ready  for  invitations  for  holding  the  February  meeting  of  this 
society. 

Mr.  Ohmer  on  behalf  of  the  Montgomery  Society  invited  tlie  society 
to  meet  at  Dayton,  and  Prof.  Lazenby  presented  the  claims  of  tlie  Colum- 
bue  Horticultural  Society. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  tlmt  the  place  be  balloted  for,  as  has  been 
the  custom  at  previous  meetings. 

A  ballot  is  taken  and  results  in  Dayton  being  chosen  by  20  votes, 
Columbus  receiving  4  votes.  Dayton  is  chosen  as  the  place  to  hold  the 
February  meeting. 

The  President :  The  question  of  deciding  where  the  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  has  been  suggested;  we  ruled  lasf  year  that  it  should  be 
settled  at  this  meeting ;  at  the  annual  meeting  we  should  choose  the  place 
for  the  next  annual  meeting.  Invitations  for  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ing I  suppose  then  would  be  in  order.  Is  any  one  ready  to  invite  the 
State  Society  for  the  next  annual  meeting? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  Mr.  President:  I  might  say  that  S.  R.  Moore 
told  me  they  wanted  the  next  annual  meeting,  but  they  wanted  to  work 
up  a  little  interest  through  the  board  of  trade,  etc.,  and  he  hoped  the  action 
would  not  be  taken  until  the  February  meeting.  He  was  obliged  to  go 
home  last  night,  and  he  was  quite  anxious  to  have  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing at  Zanesville,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  make  that  statement  for  him,  as 
he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Ohmer  moves  the  matter  be  deferred  until  the  February'  meet- 
ing.   Motion  seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  Miller:  If  it  will  be  in  order  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  President:    I  believe  it  would  be. 
Mr.  Miller: 
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Resolf^d,  That  the  Socwty  rccogriraes  the  value  and  importance  to  the  horti- 
culture of  the  state  of  the  field  work  of  the  entomoJogical  and  botmi>ical  department 
of  the  experiment  station,  and  we  recommend  the  continuance  atfid  enlargement  of 
the  work  by  the  station  autliorities. 

KcHoIred,  That  the  members  of  this  Society  urge  iipon  the  legislature  the 
necessity  for  increased  appropriation  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Aldrich  moves  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  Seconded,  carried. 

Mr.  Aldrich: 

RrsohrfU,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  returned  to  the  Stark  County 
Horticohttral  Society  ior  its  hospitabk  reception  of  this  Society;  to  the  press  of 
the  city  of  Canton  for  its  full  reports  of  our  proceedings;  to  the  pity  authorities  for 
the  use  of  the  rooms  for  our  meetings,  and  to  the  exhibitors,  who,  without  any 
indusement  n  the  way  of  premiums,  have  made  such  a  creditable  display  of  flowers, 
h-uits  and  vegetables. 

Motion  seconded,  carried. 

The  President:  1  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  one 
matter  that  perhaps  I  am  interested  in  more  than  others,  as  to  a  state- 
ment that  I  have  made,  at  the  state  fair  meeting  at  Columbus  in  a  paper 
that  I  read  there  in  which  I  said  that  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  was 
organired  in  Now  what  has  caused  me  to  bring  this  matter  up 

is  that  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  was  orgaitized  m  I  will  give  my 

autiiority  for  making  the  statement  that  rt  was  organized  in  1^52 ;  I  want 
to  do  this  in  justice  to  myself,  and  perhaps  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  matter  that  you  all  will  be  interested  in.  When  I  undertook  to 
write  the  paper  "Fifty  Years  Progress  in  Horticulture",  I  began  to  look 
around  for  dates  and  facts  in  regard  to  what  had  been  done  for  the  last 
fifty  yeaws,  and  of  course  I  was  interested  to  know  when  o«r  state  horti- 
cultural society  was  ot^anized,  and  I  find  in  the  Ohio  Cuhrvator,  vol.  8, 
September  15th,  1852,  the  following:  It  is  headed  "Ohio  State. Pomo- 
logical  Society",  and  then  goes  on  to  say — **Tlie  fourth  convention  of 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  of  Ohio  was  held  in  this  cit>'  (Columbus), 
etc.,  A.  H.  Ernst  of  Cincinnati  was  afppointed  president,  F.  R.  Elliott 
and  J.  A.  Warner,  CiTicimiati,  secretaries.  During  this  conventwn  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  permanent  officers  elected: 
President,  A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  Vice-president,  J.  A.  Warner,  Cin- 
cinnati, Secretary,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Treasurer,  William  B. 
Bateham,  Columbus." 

Now  I  consider  that  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  (which  fiiaally 
became  the  Ohio  Horttculttiral  Society)  was  not  organired  in  1S47; 
there  were  four  or  five  annual  conventions  held  previous  to  1S52  \^'1^ich 
did  not  have  permanent  officers  and  did  not  have  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  a  membership  list.  Now  I  give  that,  becattse  I  feel  that  the 
statement  that  I  unadc  ought  to  have  this  further  explanation. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  They  had  added  to  that  the  Grape"  Growers'  Asso- 
•ciation. 
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The  President:  The  Grape  Growers'  Association  developed  nearer 
1800  and  existed  for  seven  or  eight  years  and  finally  came  into  and  was 
absorbed  in  1805  or  along  there  into  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Ohnier:    It  occurred  in  Dayton;  I  remember  the  time  well. 

Mr.  Ford:  If  I  remember  right  the  time  of  the  absoption  of  the 
Ohio  Grape  Growers'  Association  was  at  the  time  they  adopted  the  name 
of  the  Ohio  Horticuhural  Society. 

The  President:  Yes,  sir,  it  was  at  that  time;  I  would  like  to  say 
further  that  out  of  thirty-two  years  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society, 
eight  of  the  meetings  have  been  held  in  Columbus,  over  one-fourth. 

We  have  4eft  over  from  our  afternoon  session  the  paper  by  Professor 
Lazenby  on  *'Horticulture  in  our  Common  Sshools.*'  It  is  both  natural 
and  right  that  we  should  take  it  up  at  this  time.  We  will  listen  to  your 
paper,  Professor  Lazenby,  on  'Horticulture  in  the  public  schools.' 

(Paper  read  by  Prof.  Lazenby,  as  follows): 


In  the  early  educational  histoFy  of  this  country,  when  the  forests  covered 
a  large  portion  of  the  land,  when  people  lived  in  log  houses  built  with  their  owa 
hands,  and  the  school-houses  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  the  boys  and 
pirls  grew  to  be  men  and  women  of  great  force  of  character  and  strong  personality. 

Although  the  strictly  mental  training  at  this  time  was  confined  to  short 
hours,  the  manual  training  received  in  clearing  the  forest,  building  homes, 
making  farms,  as  well  as  the  tools  and  implements  to  work  them,  called  forth  the 
best  efforts  and  developed  elements  of  success  But  the  pioneer  period  is  past,  the 
land  has  been  cleared,  the  farms  have  been  made,  the  towns  located.  Building  and 
manufacturing  are  now  done  by  trained  mechanics;  farm  work  is  done  mainly  by 
iiKichincry.  and  there  is  comparatively  little  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  do.  Little  at 
least  to  call  forth  energy,  develop  observation  or  mature  judgment.  What  we 
T'ccd  in  addition  to  the  mental  training  given  at  the  schools  of  our  time,  is  the  force 
and  skill  developed  by  the  manual  training  of  our  fathers. 

Horace  Greeley  once  said:  "When  1  was  ten  years  old.  my  father  W)ok  the 
job  of  clearing  off  the  mainly  fallen  and  partially  rotten  timber — largely  white  pine 
and  black  ash — from  fifty  acres  of  level  and  then  swampy  land:  and  he  and  his  two 
boys  gave  most  of  the  two  ensuing  years  (1821-2)  to  the  rugged  task.  When  it 
was  finished.  I.  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  could  have  taken  just  such  a  tract  of  half- 
bnrncd  primitive  forest  as  that  was  when  we  took  hold  of  it.  and  cleared  it  by  an 
expenditure  of  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  labor  actually  bestowed  upon  that. 
I  had  learned  in  clearing  this,  how  to  economize  labor  in  any  future  undertaking 
ol  the  kind;  and  so  every  one  learns  by  experience  who  steadily  observes  and 
reflects." 

Manual  or  industrial  training  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  adjunct  to  our  city- 
schools,  and  is  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  city  boy.  If 
something  similar  was  introduced  into  our  country  schools  it  would  be  equally 
helpful  in  solving  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  country. 

Our  country  schools  are  being  graded,  and  in  many  rural  townships  high 
srhools  have  been  established.    It  is  here  that  I  especially  urge  the  introduction  o5 
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Study  and  training  in  horticulture!  The  necessary  land  for  such  purposes  could 
be  easily  secured,  and  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  would  be  compara- 
tively inexpensive.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
a  minature  model  kitchen  or  vegetable  garden,  small  plantations  of  fruit,  could  be 
easily  undertaken.  The  operation  of  propagating  plants  by  seeds,  cuttings,  grafting, 
budding,  etc.,  the  collection  and  study  of  weeds,  and  of  the  more  common  injurious 
and  beneficial  insects,  together  with  the  best  remedies,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
w^ith  our  native  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  our  common  birds,  grasses,  etc.;  all  this 
might  be  accomplished  and  could  not  fail  to  arouse  interest  and  develop  taste  for 
scientific  thought  and  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  practical  value  of  such  training,  it  would  cultivate  the 
children's  aesthetic  faculties,  and  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture and  in  art.  It  would  mean  an  improvement  in  our  school-house  grounds,  and 
ihe  proper  adornment  of  these  would  tend  to  sweeten  and  purify  the  lives  of  the 
whole  community.  By  the  adornment  of  our  school  grounds  I  do  not  mean  any 
costly  expenditure,  for  it  is  the  conception  of  an  uneducated,  not  to  say  vulgar  mind,, 
that  thinks  the  beautiful  and  the  costly  are  identical.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
grounds  about  every  country  school-house  so  managed  as  to  give  them  landscape 
effects.  What  we  mean  by  a  landscape  is  a  picture;  a  picture  with  one  central 
thought  or  idea  running  through  it.  We  have  all  seen  places  that  we  instinctively 
call  cosy  and  homelike,  and  may  have  wished  that  we  were  skilled  enough  to 
sketch  the  scene,  or  at  least  had  a  camera  to  take  the  view  that  appeared  so  pleas- 
ing. This  was  because  a  picture  was  presented  to  the  mind.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
analyse  it,  possibly  you  could  not  tell  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  yet 
the  picture  was  there.    It  attracted  your  attention. 

We  arc  slowly  learning  that  it  is  not  trees,  nor  shrubs,  nor  flowers  that 
make  a  picture,  but  the  proper  arrangement  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Brick,  and  stone,  and  wood,  only  give  us  architectural  effect  when  properly  ar- 
ranged. 

Take  a  view  of  the  immediate  external  surroundings  of  the  homes  in  any 
neighborhood.  To  the  observing  eye  does  not  each  little  plot  of  ground  about  the 
house  tell  much  of  the  characteristics  of  those  who  dwell  therein?  Here  we  see 
good  taste  and  order,  there  vulgarity  and  disorder.  Here  mathematical  precision, 
there  chaos  and  confusion.  Here  you  see  evidences  of  much  labor,  but  all  mis- 
directed, without  skill  or  knowledge.  Again  you  see  evidences  of  taste,  but  too 
nmch  was  attempted  and  the  lack  of  time  and  means  result  in  failure.  Here  we 
see  a  profusion  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flower  beds,  without  any  design,  a  mixed 
nursery  and  not  a  harmonious  landscape.  There  we  have  neither  trees,  or  shrubs, 
nor  flowers,  and  the  house  looks  naked  and  desolate.  Every  phase  of  human  character 
is  shown.  We  have  a  reflected  portrait,  a  sort  of  mental  photograph  in  the 
grounds  about  every  house,  of  the  family  that  occupy  it. 

If  we  have  beautiful  school  buildings,  with  beautiful  surroundings,  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable  that  we  shall  have  noble  teachers;  teachers  who  can  help 
in  making  a  beautiful  world  still  more  beautiful. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  shopwork  as  a  form  of  manual  train- 
ing in  our  country  schools  is  more  practical  than  horticulture.  But  is  this  true? 
Let  us  consider.  While  horticulture  is  one  of  the  youngest  it  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  developing  arts  in  this  country.  The  fruit  interests  alone  of  states  like 
California,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  others,  are  great  and  constantly  grow- 
ing. The  forcing  of  winter  vegetables  and  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  products  of  the 
kitchen  garden  are  rapidly  extending,  and  becoming  more  and  more  profitable. 
Commercial  floriculture  is  developing  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  bids  fair  to 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  horticulture.    According  to 
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the  jensus  ol  1890  the  ainiual  product  from  this  business  is  over  twenty-six  million 
dollars.  The  Society  of  the  American  Florists,  one  of  the  strongest  distinctively 
horticultural  organizations  in  this  country,  has  for  years  persistently  urged  the 
importance,  th.i  . necessity,  oi  schools  or  departments  ol  floriculture.  Perhaps  it 
IS  doi  Mf'^l  if  there  is  any  industry  of  equal  extent  and  usefulness,  so  entiirely 
wanting  in  opportunity  for  instruction  and  training.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Shaw  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Louis,  1  know  of  no  place  where  one  who  wishes  to 
become  a  practical  tlorist  can  go  for  guidance  and  instruction. 

1  have  received  letters  the  past  year  which  testify  that  young  men  and  young 
women  are  looking  toward  tioriculture  as  a  vocation  which  offers  many  and 
sijiiial  advantages.  It  is  a  vocation  especially  adapted  to  womeri.  and  several 
thousands  are  already  engaged  in  it. 

W'e  should  also  remember  that  a  general  home  interest  in  tlowers  and  orna- 
mental gardening  is  rapidly  developing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation,  horticulture  em- 
braces many  different  divisions  and  in  each  of  these  there  is  a  growing  demand 
foi  instruction  and  training. 

At  what  place  can  this  be  so  well  begun  as  in  our  country  ^chools?  Educa- 
tion by  the  state  is  something  more  llian  a  business  enterpirse  or  mere  commercial 
speculation.  True  education  is  based  upon  philanthropy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  and  extend  it-  to  furnish  tlie  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
our  citizens,  be  the  demand  great  or  small.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  outnumber 
all  other  classes  of  our  population.  In  these  years  of  general  business  depression 
many  are  anxiously  seeking  for  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  horticulture. 
Never  before  in  the  history  oi  our  country  have  so  nipi'.y  small  holdings  of  land 
been  used  to  such  good  advantage. 

Probably  no  class  of  our  population  v  .»«g  more  earnest  thought  to  the 

different  economic  problems  now  facing  this  country  than  are  the  horticulturists. 
1  am  certam  that  no  class  is  more  eager  to  receive  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of 
science.  Should  not  this  subject  of  practical  horticulture  in  our  country  schools 
be  thoroughly  agitatf.J,  and  brought  before  the  attention  of  every  rural  com- 
munity? It  appeals  to  every  practical  man.  In  it^  divisions  and  by  its  methods  It 
furnishes  tetlinical  training,  useful  kn()\v!»"lL'e  and  intellectual  culture. 

If  you  say  there  is  no  time  fcr  .  u.n  Irainmg.  then  time  should  be  made  for  it; 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  country  school  where  certain  subjects  could  not  well  be 
omitted  or  postponed  in  favor  of  this. 

To  train  the  eye  and  hand,  to  stimulate  the  power  of  observation,  to  awaken 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  in  short  to  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  mind  is  the  aim  of  modern  education.  What  better  than  horticulture  can  aid 
in  securing  this  end? 

The  President:    This  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  The  man  that  talks  about  the  schools  of  the  c  .un*ry 
and  their  capabilities  and  their  future  usefulness  comes  very  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  drew  the  bill  that  is  now  known  as  the  Albaugh- 
Workman  Law  that  governs  all  the  coimtry  schools  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 
If  the  Professor  or  any  of  you  want  to  see  the  workings  of  that  law  fully 
established  I  wish  you  would  come  to  Picthel  township  in  Miami  coimty, 
southern  Ohio,  where  my  home  is,  and  you  would  .see  just  such  a  sight 
(I  mean  s-i-t-e)  as  the  Professor  has  described,  on  a  beautiful,  rolling 
piece  of  ground  that  overlooks  and  over-tops  the  little  town  of  Xew  Car- 
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lisle  a  few  miles  away,  and  you  can  see  over  Springtiekl  a  few  miles  away, 
and  you  can  turn  round  and  see  the  spires  of  IMqua  a  few  miles  the  other 
direction;  with  two  acres  of  ground  laid  out  with  neatness,  with  roses 
planted  around  the  front  yard  and  clematis  running  up  against  the  beau- 
tiful building  we  have,  and  if  you  speak  of  the  inside,  fifty  of  as  bright 
boys  and  girls  as  ever  wended  their  way  to  school  in  the  morning.  That 
is  what  we  have.  And  I  fully  agree  with  the  iVofessor  in  his  views.  We 
have  a  botany  class,  and  the  boys  and  girls  go  out  in  the  spring  and 
study  the  flowers  and  leaves;  we  have  a  geology  class  and  rocks  are 
brought  in  and  studied,  and  we  have  everything  that  you  have  in  the  city 
schools  of  this  city,  of  Dayton,  or  Cleveland  or  Columbus,  and  we  have 
the  pure  hearts  and  sound  minds  of  country  boys  and  girls.  W  e  astonish 
everybody  that  comes  there  to  lecture,  and  we  have  a  course  of  lectures 
there  every  winter  in  that  beautiful  building,  and  when  the  two  rooms  are 
thrown  together  we  have  an  aundince  room  that  w^ill  seat  six  hundred, 
and  1  only  wish  we  could  have  the  Professor  here  to  come  there  on  the 
Friday  after  Christmas  and  deliver  us  a  nice  lecture  at  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute that  we  are  going  to  have  of  our  own  volition,  during  holiday  week. 
I  wish  the  IVofessor  himself  could  come  there,  and  1  think  he  could  add 
another  chapter  not  only  to  his  paper,  but  add  another  (juart  of  en- 
thusiasm in  his  heart  for  the  same  thing  out  in  the  country  1  think  that 
is  one  of  the  studies  that  ought  to  be  pursueti  in  every  school  and  have 
it  go  into  the  surroundings,  just  as  we  endeavor  to  teach  it  right  there. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Selby:  Since  I  have  been  engaged  a  large  portion  of  my  life 
in  connection  with  school  work,  I  feel  like  expressing  my  appreciation 
and  approval  for  as  much  as  it  may  count,  however  small  that  may  be, 
for  the  thought  of  the  paper,  and  my  appreciation  likewise  of  the  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  that  line.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, as  one  who  has  gone  through  a  business  experience  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  a  farmer's  boy,  that  there  is  no  art  practiced  by  man- 
kind that  will  apply  more  strongly  to  just  such  development  as  is  needed, 
than  this  art  of  horticulture,  and  there  are  no  sciences  anywhere  under 
any  circunivStances,  that  certainly  tend  more  fully  to  develop  the  proper 
spirit  not  only  of  society  but  the  proper  spirit  and  attitude  toward  life, 
than  does  the  science  underlying  this  art. 

The  President:  The  question  box  for  this  evening  has  a  few  (jues- 
tions  and  these  follow  next  in  order.  First  question  that  I  will  read  is: 
**What  is  the  most  practical  and  economical  plan  of  wintering  squashes 
and  winter  pumpkins  in  large  quantities?"  If  any  one  can  answer  that 
question  Fd  like  to  have  it  done.  If  you  cannot  do  it  from  experience, 
perhaps  you  can  give  it  from  experience  of  others  that  you  know  of. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  Mr.  President:  T  was  going  to  say  that  I  know  of 
a  woman  who  buys  sweet  pumpkins  and  squashes,  puts  them  in  one 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  and  covers  them  over  with  a  curtain,  nicely,  where 
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they  are  warm,  and  in  that  house  they  eat  pumpkin  pie  all  winter;  but 
when  you  are  talking  about  a  large  quantity  tliat  is  a  different  matter 
altogether.  You  cannot  keep  them  in  the  cellar,  because  they  mould, 
you  can't  bury  them  like  we  used  to  bury  apples  and  potalses^  and  you 
can't  very  well  run  your  steam  pipes  in  the  building  and  keep  it  just  in 
the  right  kind  of  temperature,  and  so  you  are  at  a  loss  if  you  have  larg^e 
quantities.    I  know  a  good  housewife  that  kept  them  under  the  bed. 

Mr.  l^ord:  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  Friend  Albaugh  when  he 
knew  how  to  keep  a  small  quantity,  couldn't  have  added  and  said :  build 
a  big  building  that  will  have  the  same  conditions  of-  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Hunt:  In  Cleveland,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  a  man  who  has 
a  large  building  and  he  keeps  them  on  racks,  not  more  than  two  deep, 
and  keeps  a  stove  in  the  building  to  keep  a  uniform  temperature,  and 
some  of  the  squashes  I  notice  they  are  very  checked,  and  the  scales  of 
Hubbard  squashes  looked  as  though  it  had  come  in  contact  with  so 
much  heat  and  had  a  kind  of  yellow  look  and  become  very  hard,  and  that 
way  they  are  kept  by  largfe  growers.  I  have  kept  a  few  myself,  and 
this  year  I  have  put  them  aroimd  on  a  steam  heater  pipe,  and  I  have  kept 
them  in  the  upper  room,  in  a  cold  storage  room  we  have,  and  using  hard 
coal  in  the  room  below  keeps  even  temperature  and  there  we  keep  them 
quite  well,  but  they  have  to  be  placed  on  racks ;  if  they  are  put  in  a  pile 
they  decay  very  quickly,  if  they  are  bruised  in  any  way,  and  they  have 
to  be  sorted  over,  same  as  apples. 

Mr.  Ford:  There  is  one  thought  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
regard  to  keeping  these  things,  and  that  is  that  it  is  useless  to  undertake 
to  keep  them  unless  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  have  a  good  hard  shell 
on ;  if  not  they  will  decay  very  quickly,  I  dont  care  what  the  temperature 
is. 

Mr.  Faust:  Mr.  President;  I  stored  several  hundred  squashes  of 
the  Hubbard  variety  at  a  temperature  of  65  over  a  boiler  that  is  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80  in  the  green-houses  and  the  temperature  run 
uniform,  because  it  was  separated  from  the  cellar  in  which  they  were 
stored  right  above,  by  two  floors;  if  you  have  them  in  direct  contact  with 
sharp  heat  it  will  destroy  vitality  and  keeping  qual5t>'. 

The  President:  What  is  the  most  practical  and  economical  way  of 
destroying  the  green  cabbage  worm? 

Mr.  Ford :    The  best  way  is  to  catch  them  and  kill  them. 

Mr.  Whitney:  The  simplest  manner  in  the  world  to  get  rid  of  the 
cabbage  worm  is  to  take  a  pepper  box,  gpet  some  insect  powder,  add  flour 
if  you  want  to  be  a  little  cheaper,  and  sprinkle  it  on.  kill  every  one  of 
them  in  five  miniTtes. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  best  way  is  to  catch  them  aid  go  filing  with 
them ;  they  are  the  best  fishing  bait  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Elby :    We  use  slug  shot  as  the  best  thing. 

Mr.  Scarff:    I  have  a  man  on  my  place  who  uses  dust  or  dirt, 
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throws  a  handful  in  each  head;  says  it  is  just  as  effectual  as  any  powder 
he  can  get  hold  of;  he  has  tried  it  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Faust:  You  will  find  in  planting  cabbage  that  oftentimes  you 
will  need  a  little  nitrogen  and  with  that  and  a  little  g)'psum  and  applying 
it  thoroughly  you  will  find  the  worms  a  little  sick  next  day. 

Mr.  Hunt:  I  had  come  cabbage  that  were  badly  infested  with  the 
cabbage  louse  and  also  the  worm,  and  I  thought  they  were  completely 
destroyed;  and  I  told  the  man  to  go  into  the  road  and  get  this  clay  dust, 
and  he  puts  about  twice  right  over  the  whole  head — tliey  had  just  com- 
menced to  form;  well  I  told  them  that  would  be  in  the  head  certainly. 
It  killed  the  worms,  it  killed  the  cabbage  louse,  and  they  came  on  and 
made  good  heads,  and  there  was  a  very  little  dirt  in  the  outer  leaves, 
the  rest  were  all  right. 

Mr.  Whitney:  You  may  kill  all  the  cabbage  worms  and  two  days 
later Ihe  worms  will  be  just  as  thick  as  e\^r,  just  about  once  a  week,  and 
if  you  put  that  much  dirt  in  the  cabbage  once  we  would  Uke  to  know 
what  kind  of  cabbage  you  will  have  before  tlie  season  is  over. 

Mr.  Wise:  I  think  from  wTrat  little  experience  I  have  had  in  rais- 
ing cabbage  the  "best  remedy  is  just  tht  manttre  and  then  tillage. 

President:  Are  tight  crates  hetter  for  shipping  small  fruits  than 
ventiktted  ones? 

Mr.  Alhaugt:    They  are  %(Sft  ;  you  want  some  ventilation. 

Secretary  Fam»w<orth :  Yon  know  in  the  last  year  or  two  we  have 
heard  thact  vetstilatkm  was  not  right,  and  tigirt  crates  were  all  right. 
WeE,  they  arc,  and  they  are  not.  Now  we  ose  veaitilated  crates,  and  I 
think  in  general  iisracticc  tbey  he  required.  It  is  qtrite  probable  that 
if  the  fruit  was  tharougMy  aired  and  cooled  and  put  in  just  right 
cooditicm  tfcart  -we  inigfht  ^ip  it  in  tight  crates,  %ut  as  it  is  ordinarily 
handled,  I  tbtrik  the  ventilated  crates  are  still  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Alhaugh:  Mr.  President;  For  a  number  of  A-ears  I  was  a  small 
strawberry  grcwver.  I  Tneati  I  grew  them  m  a  small  way,  and  I  am  a 
small  man,  and  grew  small  berries.  And  I  sent  to  Boston  or  some  place 
east,  and  got  some  boxes  and  they  -were  tight  with  a  tight  cover  on; 
and  picking  them  in  the  evening  and  taking  them  to  town  in  the  morn- 
ing I  found  ttiey  would  all  be  nrashed  down  before  I  could  get  to  market. 
So  I  tried  picking  them  and  leaving  the  h'ds  off  and  then  drove  to  market 
and  they  turned  out  all  right;  but  we  never  could  leave  those  lids  on 
and  have  them  tight  down,  they  would  all  melt  douTi,  settle  down,  they 
all  got  soft  all  through. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  I  have  had  several  crates  of  berries  shipped  to  me 
and  the  top  mostly  on,  and  the  top  tier  contained  the  most  mouldy  ber- 
ries, and  I  think  if  the  lid  had  been  open  and  the  steam  could  pass  off 
it  would  have  been  all  right:  I  think  if  the  berries  had  been  thoroughly 
cooled  off  before  going  into  the  crate  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

The  President:    What  is  the  best  apple  for  all  round  purposes?  I 
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think  the  question  was  answered  this  morning  by  a  description  of  thaX 


apple  that  begins  to  ripen  in  July. 

Mr.  Duer:  1  met  an  incident  at  New  Orleans  concerning  the  be>t 
apple:  1  sent  (U)wn  three  lots  of  apples  and  got  three  premiums;  and  what 
apple  do  \()U  think  got  the  first  premium? 

l^ecretary  h'arns worth :    Grimes'  Ciolden? 

Mr.  Duer:    That's  right. 

The  President:  That  knowledge  is  worth  more  than  a  passing 
notice,    (irinies'  (iolden  is  not  known  for  half  the  value  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  I'^ml:  W'e  have  got  more  Grimes'  Golden  trees  than  any 
other. 

Tliel Vesident :    The  people  don't  know  about  that  favorite,  do  they: 

Mr.  Von\  :  Xo,  1  don't  think  they  do.  Last  year  we  sold  our  apples 
in  Indiana:  they  were  packed  in  every  kind  of  barrel  we  could  get:  and 
among  them  was  ai)out  two-thirds  of  all  we  shipped  something  like  200 
bushel,  were  (Crimes'  (iolden:  they  were  rather  small  in  size  and  we  ex- 
pected tliat  the  man  would  rather  kick  on  them  on  account  of  the  size, 
but  we  were  agreeably  surprised  when  he  wrote  back  that  he  wishevi  we 
had  more  of  that  kind  of  apj)le,  because  they  got  there  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  any  he  had.  and  suited  the  people  the  best. 

Secretary  h'arnsworth:  I  want  to  add  a  word;  we  find  it  a  healthy, 
hardy,  upright,  symmetrical  tree,  a  grand  apple  to  eat,  a  good  keeper  and 
good  to  sell.  I  remember  several  years  ago  I  had  a  load  of  several 
varieties  of  apples  and  took  them  to  Toledo  market,  and  a  jeweler  there 
wanted  a  barrel  of  Rambos  for  his  own  use:  1  delivered  them  to  him. 
and  handed  him  a  (Crimes'  (iolden  to  taste,  and  he  said.  *Tt  is  too  cold 
to  eat  now."  and  he  laid  it  to  one  side.  I  drove  on  to  the  next  place 
about  two  s(juares  distant  and  before  I  had  delivered  the  apples  I  had 
sold  there,  the  gentleman  came  running  after  me  and  wanted  a  barrel  of 
Grimes'  Golden.  I  said  they  cost  ten  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  other 
varieties,  he  said.  "That  don't  make  any  difference,  I  want  them:"  he  had 
tasted  them  and  followed  me  up. 

Mr.  l'\)r(l:  Speaking  about  keeping  (juahties,  one  year  we  made 
pies  of  ( Jrimes'  (  iolden  the  li^lth  day  of  June. 

The  President:  It  is  one  of  the  richest  apples  to  look  at  when  U  is 
in  pro])er  condition  to  eat  of  any  variety  I  know. 

The  President:  Mere  is  a  (|uestion  of  a  very  general  nature:  I 
almost  feel  like  not  reading  it — How  does  fruit  growing  compare  with 
farming  as  to  profit? 

Secretary  I'arnsworth:    T(K)  big  a  (|uestion  f(^r  so  late  in  the  day. 

The  President:  How  does  llie  El])erta  })each  compare  with  other 
slan<lard  varieties  as  to  Vc'due? 

Mr.  Alhaugli:  I  believe  that  in  Ohio  as  well  as  in  Kentucky  and 
furtlier  Siuith  the  I'-lherta  will  come  to  be  one  of  the  very  best.  Hardier 
in  the  bud  than  any  otiier  of  the  yellow  peaches:  it  bears  young  and  does 
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not  need  thinning,  and  withstands  the  pest  of  insects  better  than  a  good 
many  of  the  other  varieties.  It  is  as  big  as  a  Crawford,  late,  and  they 
are  the  best  shipper  that  we  know  of  to-day.  They  can  be  shipped  four 
or  five  days  in  a  connnon  freight  car,  and  come  out  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition; as  a  sliipper  they  etiual  the  Uen  Davis  in  apples. 

Mr.  Aldricli:  W'e  haven't  many  trees,  but  the  Elberta  bore  a  crop 
in  IHiKl  when  the  frost  had  killed  the  other  varieties.  They  stand  more 
late  frosts  than  other  peaches,  and  stand  shipping  a  great  deal  better. 

Mr.  Aden:  I  have  one  tree  and  last  year  it  bore  a  very  fair  crop; 
year  before  last;  last  year  it  did  not  bear  and  this  year  of  course  the 
May  frost  killed  our  peaches  and  there  were  none  on  the  Elberta,  and 
the  Thurber  right  beside  of  it  had  (|uite  a  fair  crop,  and  another  just  a 
few  feet  away  bore  a  very  fair  crop;  1  found  in  my  orchard  that  Smock 
was  the  only  yellow  peach  that  did  have  any  on  and  the  Smock  had  a 
very  small  number  on  it,  I^lberta  had  none,  but  the  white  peaches,  Thur- 
ber, bore  not  a  full  crop,  but  about  a  third  of  a  crop. 

^Ir.  I'ord:  I  saw  in  tl:e  Hale  Brothers  orchard  in  Connecticut  as 
fine  a  show  of  peaches  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life,  of  the  Elberta  variety. 
The  trees  did  not  seem  to  be  very  full,  but  the  peaches  were  very  large, 
a  nice  color,  and  they  were  just  ready  to  begin  to  pick  in  a  day  or  two, 
so  they  were  just  in  tlie  prime  to  see  them  on  the  tree,  and  they  were 
l  eally  nice  peaches. 

^Ir.  Albaugh:    The  nicest  peach  I  know  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Rocksill:  I  am  requested  to  ask  somebody  that  knows  some- 
thing about  the  Crosby  peach  to  tell  whether  it  is  a  desirable  peach  or 
not. 

Mr.  Ford:  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that  in  a  way.  We  planted  an 
orchard  of  five  thousand  trees  and  two  thousand  of  them  were  Crosby; 
that  gives  you  some  idea  v? hat  I  think  of  it.  1  have  had  from  Hale  Bros... 
two  years  previous  to  this  year,  some  of  those  peaches  and  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  them.  I  saw  them  growing  in  Hale's  orchard  and 
they  had  just  begun  to  ripen  so  that  we  got  a  few  specimens  that  were 
fit  to  eat:  as  large  a  peach  as  I  saw  was  one  that  I  picked  off  a  tree  of 
that  variety,  but  there  is  tliis  thing  about  it — they  will  bear  so  full  that 
unless  they  are  thinned  they  are  very  small.  Mr  .Hale  told  me  that  his 
instructions  to  his  hands  were  to  pick  off  six  and  leave  one;  he  said  he 
couldn't  do  it,  but  he  gave  instructions  to  the  help  that  is  what  they  have 
got  to  do,  and  the  consequence  was  there  were  enough  peaches  on  the 
trees  to  fairly  weigh  the  trees  down  then,  and  great,  big,  nice,  red-cheeked, 
or  splashed  with  red.  as  handsome  peaches  as  I  ever  siw  in  my  life. 
They  have  the  smallest  pit  of  any  peach  T  have  ever  opened  in  my  life 
in  proportion  to  the  size,  and  they  are  a  peach  that  we  think  a  good  deal 
of,  or  else  I  shouldn't  have  plantecl  two  thousand  out  Oi  five. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  Mr.  Hale's  experience  in  Georgi  Itn  the  Crosb\' 
wasn't  very  flattering.    He  planted  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  them,  and 
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while  Other  people  were  getting  good  prices  for  the  Elberta,  he  was 
compelled  to  sell  them  to  a  canning  factory  for  25  cents  a  bushel;  they 
were  too  small  and  did  not  bear  shipping;  maybe  if  you  would  thin 
them  very  severely  they  will  be  larger,  but  we  are  afraid  to  plant  many 
Crosby's  south  on  account  of  the  size,  they  aren't  big  enough  to  catch 
the  eye  in  the  ordinary  market  after  the  Elberta  have  been  marketed, 
and  they  come  in  after  the  Elberta.  My  own  opinion  is,  so  far  as  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  get,  that  the  Crosby  is  a  valuable  peach 
for  all  this  northern  country,  and  where  you  thin  them  down,  as  Mr 
Ford  says  they  should  be  (and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct),  you  will 
frequently  get  a  crop  of  Crosby's  when  you  do  not  get  any  others. 

Mr.  Ford:  One  other  word; — they  are  the  finest  growing  tree  I 
have  ever  seen ;  in  our  orchard  we  planted  the  first  year  third  class  June 
buds,  they  wouldn't  average  over  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  and  to-day  those 
trees  are  four  feet  higher  than  I  am,  and  only  three  seasons  growth.  I 
wish  1  had  a  photograph  here  that  I  had  taken  some  time  ago  with  my- 
self standing  up  beside  one  of  those  trees  and  a  long  row,  something 
like  44  or  45  rods  long  and,  you  can  see  the  whole  length  of  the  row 
and  the  trees  were  generally — the  one  that  I  stood  beside  of  was  cer- 
tainly four  feet  taller  than  I  can  reach,  and  grown  from  one  of  those  little 
ten  inch  growth  of  June  buds. 

Mr.  Albaugh :  I  do  not  know  as  this  is  a  sparring  match  with  the 
gentleman  from  Portage  county,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  best  tree 
to  plant  is  that  same  tree  that  he  is  talking  about — ^the  third  class  tree; 
he  knows  that.  You  take  a  tree  that  is  one  year  old  and  is  five  or  six  feet 
liigh  and  it  don't  get  there  in  good  shape.  We  don't  plant  that;  in  our  big 
orchard  the  trees  of  the  Elberta  we  planted  were  about  a  foot  high  and 
as  thick  as  a  lead  penciL  We  got  them  on  the  south  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  that  was  the  kind  of  trees  we  planted,  and  in  fact  at  three  years  old 
those  that  were  June  buds  about  a  foot  high  had  a  crop  on  when  none 
of  the  balance  had;  and  at  four  years  old  they  are  just  as  big  as  the 
balance,  and  at  five  years  old  they  are  a  good  deal  bigger.  The  one 
thing  in  a  peach  orchard  to  do  is  not  to  set  a  peach  tree  over  two  or 
three  feet  high  and  trim  them  to  a  straight  stem  and  you  have  lots  of 
buds  to  come  out.  A  man  that  sets  out  peach  trees  up  as  high  as  your 
head  don't  know  what  he  is  doing. 

The  President:  "What  has  Organization  done  for  Horticulture,  and 
what  are  its  possibilities?"  Mr.  G.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Canton.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Lawrence. 
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^HAT  HAS  ORGANIZATION  DONE  FOR  HORTICULTURE,  AND  WHAT 
ARE  ITS  POSSIBILITIES? 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

That  question  was  allotted  to  me  to  produce  a  paper  at  this  meeting.  I 
seriously  objected  at  the  time  for  the  reason  that  my.  health  has  been  very  poor 
for  the  last  eighteen  months.  That  was  the  main  objection  I  had.  and  I  had  other 
objections;  I  have  been  absent  from  this  state  and  from  the  society  for  ten  years, 
raid  hence  am  not  as  well  posted  as  I  should  be  to  produce  a  paper  of  that  kind 
that  would  be  beneficial  I  would  say,  however,  this,  that  if  we  haven't  succeeded 
in  bettering  our  fruit  condition,  I  was  glad  to  see  when  I  came  back  here  and 
drove  through  the  country  other  improvements  that  I  believe  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  society.  Where  we  found  weeds  and  fences  dilapidated  along  the 
road,  when  I  returned  here  I  found  the  fence  corners  cleaned  up,  many  places 
fences  torn  away,  disappeared  entirely;  I  fotmd  fine  shade  trees;  I  found  at  other 
farm  houses  what  Professor  La^aby  has  been  trying  to  teach  us  this  evening, 
beautiful  llowers  where  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before;  those  are 
all  things  that  the  society  has  been  teaching.  But  you  all  know  what  the  past 
has  done  for  us;  the  future  is  for  us  to  do.  I  think  we  lack  organization;  we  are 
OTganired.  oi  course,  but  I  mean  thw — ^that  we  are  not  so  dosdy  associated  county 
with  county  as  we  shoold  be;  we  don't  have  that  intercourse  that  wc  should  have; 
we  don't  act  in  that  unison  that  we  should  act  In  other  words,  we  are  going  it 
alone  to  much.  I  was  astonished  to-day  when  I  heard  the  report  of  our  treasurer, 
Mr.  Ohmer,  to  find  that  this  great  State  of  Ohio,  the  legislators  of  this  great 
State  of  Ohio  had  actually  given  us  a  thousand  dollars.  I  was  astonished.  I  want 
to  -say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  three  years  ago  when  I  left  the  State  of  California, 
tine  legislature  had  then  apropriated  for  hortioalture  of  the  citrus  department  five 
thousand  dollars  annually,  on  horticultupe  pttoper,  as  they  term  it  there,  fourtecu 
tthousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  on  vitis  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  now  this 
all  comes  in  our  line,  all  of  it;  it  is  horticulture.  That  makes  thirty-four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  State  of  California;  we  are  old  enough  to  be  its  great  grandmother. 
We  should  be  ashamed  of  ocirsdres.  They  didn't  only  do  that,  but  they  ap- 
propriated to  a^cuhure  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  doOars.  Now  I  make 
these  statements  simply  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  oar  comitiittees  that  are  going 
to  tackle  our  law  makers  this  winter.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  an  appropriation; 
the  State  of  Ohio  ought  to  have  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  for  our  purpose,  they 
are  able  to  give  it.  and  it  would  be  money  well  invested,  there  isn't  any  question 
about  that.  California  has  protection — I'm  not  going  to  tnalce  a  political  speech — 
they  have  protection  by  law,  under  the  law  of  Calilomia,  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects. You  can't  ship  a  tree  frofm  Ohio  there  that  will  escape  the  inspector;  if  there 
is  any  insect  found  upon  that  tree  they  will  kill  it  if  they  can,  if  they  can't  they  will 
burn  the  tree:  they  make  very  short  work.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  we 
can  arrive  at  protection  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  insect,  more  than  we  can 
possibly  do  by  spraying  our  trees.  For  instance,  here  you  have  Jones  and  Smith 
that  are  spraying  their  trees,  there  are  Myers  and  Andrews  and  so  on  that  live  right 
around  there,  they  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  destruction  of  insects:  they  are 
breeding  them  for  you  continually  to  destroy,  and  you  are  just  as  well  off  next 
year  as  you  are  this  year.  That  I  believe  is  all  that  I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject. 
(Applause.) 

The  President:    Gentlemen,  there  are  some  pretty  sound  facts  in 
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that  short  talk,  for  us  to  consider  as  horticulturists.  Any  further  dis- 
cussion  of  this  (|ueslion  of  organized  horticulture? 

Mr.  Albauji^h:  Mr.  President,  1  vvas  very  much  pleased  with  our 
friends'  description  of  what  they  are  doing  in  California,  and  I  believe 
it  is  true  from  what  I  learned  when  I  was  there  a  year  ago;  but  1  want 
to  set  ( )hio  right  in  the  matter  of  something  that  as  a  nurseryman  of 
^^7  years  experience  and  as  one  of  tlie  officers  of  the  National  Xursery- 
nien's  Association  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  do;  in  regard  to  trees  and  our 
free  trade  with  California.  He  tells  the  truth  when  he  says  they  will 
kill  the  insect  or  they  will  burn  your  trees,  principally  the  latter.  The 
insects  of  Ohio  that  we  have  to  ship  to  California  are  nothing  at  all  to 
compare  with  the  insects  that  they  have  in  California.  They  gave  us 
the  San  lose  scale  from  California,  and  they  never  batted  an  eye  or 
shed  a  tear.  We  didn't  have  any  maritime  or  any  other  kind  of  laws 
here,  and  they  gave  us  one  of  the  worst  insect  enemies  that  we  could 
have.  The  fact  is  that  in  California  eternal  vigilence  is  the  price  of  fruit 
and  you  can't  see  a  single  orchard  anywhere  at  all.  lemons,  oranges,  figs 
or  anything  else  if  you  want  a  crop,  but  you  have  got  to  spray  your  trees 
so  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  got  a  coat  of  whitewash,  or  flour  had  been 
sprinkled  all  over  them.  California  is  a  horticultural  country,  and  it 
ha.s  some  sense  when  it  contributes  $'U,000.  to  horticulture  alone;  I  wisk 
we  had  tliat  in  Ohio,  and  I  wish  you  were  to  see  the  wry  faces  and  the 
frowns  I  have  had  made  at  me  when  I  begged  and  plead  for  the  pitiful 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars;  when  they  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  to- 
clothe  our  militia  in  magnificence  to  make  a  little  parade,  and  now  they 
are  paying  twenty  times  as  much  to  take  that  same  militia  to  Atlanta  to 
march  them  up  and  down  the  Midway  and  Cairo  street  than  it  would  take 
to  keep  this  horticultural  society  in  funds  rolling  in  wealth  for  twenty 
years.  (Applause)  T  wish  we  could  come  before  them  on  this  year  and 
not  get  down  to  plead  for  what  is  our  right  and  what  they  ought  to  give 
us,  but  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  shake  our  fists  in  their  faces  and  say 
to  them,  "If  you  don't  give  us  this  five  thousand  dollars  we  will  see  that 
you  don't  come  back."  That  scares  the  average  legislator  nearly  to 
death.  I  hope  that  when  we  come  before  the  legislature  the  next  winter 
we  v.iil  ])e  able  to  at  least  get  them  to  continue  to  give  us  the  pitiful 
rum  of  one  one  thousand  dolars:  they  ask  what  we  are  doing,  "you  aren't 
('  )ing  anything — I  don't  hear  anything  of  you. — you  don't  make  any  po- 
litical s])eeches  on  the  stump,  you  don't  talk  tariff,  you  don't  talk  free 
silver,  you  ain't  doing  this  country  any  good." 

Mr.  Lawrence:  T  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  the  pe(M)le  of  Cali- 
fornia; tliey  go  ahead  and  get  there:  that  is  their  motto:  but  I  Avant  to 
prepare  you  myself  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way.  Xe:.t  time  they 
intrfxhice  scale  in  your  countrv.  or  some  other  animal  you  (k>n't  want, 
why,  do  like  they  do.  burn  their  trees  for  them. 

The  President:    (ientlemen.  we  are  going  to  get  there  iu^t  as  fast 
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as  possible.  At  our  February  meeting  1  want  you  to  come  prepared  to 
discuss  insect  life,  etc.,  io  your  full  ability. 

The  President:  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  organization  sub- 
ject, we  will  go  to  this  hst  of  cjuestions :  there  is  one  that  has  been  called 
for  that  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  first — **ls  there  a  (Hfterence  ])etween 
the  Columbian  and  the  Shaffer?    That  is  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  l-^ord. 

Mr.  I'^ord:  Mr.  President,  Pm  sorry  that  1  can  not  answer  the  (|ues- 
tion  of  my  own  knowledge;  but  you  are  all  aware  that  the  Columbian 
was  only  disseminated  last  spring  for  the  first.  The  consecjuence  is  that 
no  one  knows  just  what  it  is,  except  those  that  have  had  it  on  experi- 
ment. W'e  have  it  growing  and  1  might  say  it  grows  like  a  Shaffer,  but 
I  am  unal>le  to  say  of  my  own  knowledge  whether  tliere  is  any  differ- 
ence or  not.  The  description  is  almost  identical.  Mr.  Carman  who- 
has  had  it  for  several  years,  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Xew  Yorker,  says 
there  is  a  difference:  I  think  that  he  makes  a  (hfferencc  about  like  this — 
that  is  a  little  more  hardy,  the  growth  is  taller,  and  the  fruit  is  darker 
colored  and  more  acid.  1  think  that  he  makes  those  statements  in  regard 
to  it  after  having  fruited  it  in  comparison  with  the  Shaffer. 

Mr.  Scarff:  Mr  President;  I  have  the  Columbian  growing  and  I 
find  some  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plants;  the  wood  is  a  little 
lighter  colored,  but  as  there  was  no  fruit  on  them  of  course  1  couldn't 


Mr.  Ford :  I  think  there  were  three  or  four  berries  on  ours,  but  you 
know  liow  they  grow  the  first  year  of  setting;  but  the  flavor  has  more 
acid  and  more  character  to  it,  different  kind  of  taste;  they  seemed  to 
grow  a  little  finer  some  way  or  other. 

The  President:  What  is  the  out-look  for  plum  culture  in  this  state? 
Professor  Green. 

Professor  Cireen:  Mr.  President;  I  think  that  if  all  the  plum  trees 
that  are  planted  would  bear  crops  of  fruit  that  the  outlook  for  low  prices 
would  be  pretty  good.  There  certainly  hiave  been  a  great  many  ])lum 
trees  planted,  and  there  are  a  great  many  more  going  to  be  planted, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  most  of  those  or  the  majority  of  those 
trees  would  not  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  I  should  say  that  certainly  the  out- 
look was  very  unfavorable:  but  still  I  can't  help  but  think  that  in  a 
good  many  localities  plum  culture  will  pay,  w-here  it  is  properly  con- 
ducted, where  the  soil  is  right,  market  convenient,  and  where  carried 
on  properly,  T  believe  that  there  is  still  a  very  good  outlook  for  a  great 
many  growers,  but  I  am  afraid  tliat  a  great  many  will  lose  money  in  plant- 
ing plums  in  the  future. 

President:    Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  tree  blackberrv? 

Mr.  Pierce:  There  may  be,  Mr.  President:  Mr.  Childs  says  there 
is,  but  T  have  never  seen  them. 

Mr.  (ireen:  Mr.  IVcsident:  we  have  had  Childs'  Tree  IMackberry 
and  it  never  got  more  than  two  feet  high :  I  have  not  been  accustomed 
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to  calling  that  kind  of  a  shrub  a  tree.  It  is  rather  a  trifling  shrub, 
and  it  is  the  scrawniest,  thorniest,  meanest  thing  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
iife;  never  bore  any  fruit;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  blackberry  or 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Whitney:    1  saw  plants  growing  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  

when  he  lived  in  West  Cleveland  that  he  said  he  got  from  Mr.  Childs, 
and  none  of  them  stood  over  a  foot  high,  but  they  were  spreading  out 
like  any  blackberry  would. 

Mr.  ]•  ord :  I  have  a  letter  on  file  at  home  from  the  man  that  named 
the  tree  blackberry.  I  made  inquiry  about  how  long  the  tree  lived  and 
how  many  years  the  tree  bore  fruit,  etc.,  and  so  on,  and  I  got  a  reply 
something  like  this:  that  it  grew  a  crop  the  same  as  any  other  black- 
berry, but  the  canes  grew  somewhat  more  in  tree  form  than  any  other 
variety. 

President:    What  is  the  value  of  the  Japanese  Wineberr\'? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  l^esident,  before  I  leave  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  Kelsy  Japanese  plum  has  been  cultivated  so  as  to  know 
whether  they  are  a  success  in  this  part  of  the  coimtr\\ 

Mr.  Albaugh:    They  are  not  a  success;  they  are  too  tender. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  We  think  they  are  the  best  plum  we  have  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Scarff:  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  any  time 
witli  this  subject ;  as  we  grow  the  Japanese  Winebcrry  and  see  it  grow- 
ing in  our  country  we  find  it  of  no  practical  value  whatever.  The  fruit 
is  very  small  and  sour,  it  isn't  hardy,  freezes  down  two  winters  out  of 
three. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  Mr.  President,  its  no  good.  Don't  plant  it;  I  did 
and  dug  them  up. 

Mr.  Ford:  I  never  saw  a  bunch  of  fruit  on  my  place,  although  I 
had  two  or  three  plants  growing  for  several  years.  It  freezes  down  every 
winter  to  the  ground. 

The  President :  I  hope  you  will  come  prepared  to  speak  of  some  of 
these  other  new  fruits,  ehher  from  what  you  can  learn  in  any  way  pos- 
sible, that  is  coming  from  the  same  sources,  Japanese  Mayberry,  Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry,  Blackberr}'-raspberry,  and  all  the  berries  that  are  of 
peculiar  name  and  unknown  value. 

Question:  Shall  we  plant  Ben  Davis  in  Ohio?  Mr.  Albaugh,  you 
"  are  called  upon  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  Why  not?  why  not?  We  are  planting  apples  to  sell. 
And  we  are  planning  apples  to  make  money  out  of,  why  not  plant  Ben 
Davis,  especially  in  central  and  southern  Ohio.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Ben  Davis  is  the  most  receptive  apple  that  we  have  in  the 
world.  If  a  man  comes  to  see  you,  and  most  of  them  who  are  pretty 
good  with  their  chins  and  like  to  talk  pretty  well,  if  he  sits  down  and 
'Hstens  to  all  you  want  to  talk  to  htm,  you  will  rather  admire  him  because 
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he  is  recqjtive,  he  will  take  everything  you  can  give  him.  That  is  just 
about  the  way  with  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  when  the  housewife  gets  it  to- 
make  pies,  she  can  put  on  a  little  mace,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  flavor 
of  quince  and  you  can  take  all  the  flavors  there  are  in  the  world.  You. 
can't  do  it  with  Grimes'  Golden.  The  Gitimes  GoWen  stands  right  up- 
and  kicks  for  its  own  flavor;  but  the  Ben  Davis-  meekly  submits  to  any- 
thing in  the  world,  becawse  it  has  got  nothing  of  its  own*  But  the  fact 
is  you  can  make  a  first  rate  pie  or  sauce  of  the  Ben  Daivisv  but  don't 
foi^;^  to  put  on  a  little  flavor;  and  it  doesn't  do  like  some  one  was  tell- 
ing here  about  picking  apples  so  early;  like  some  other  apples,  for 
instance  the  Baldwin — you  know  it  was  said  here  that  when  you  picked 
them  so  ewly  the  sun  doesn't  get  a  chamce  to  color  tbem.  Now  about 
two  or  three  years  ago  we  g^  our  apples-  from  Maine  and  I  got  two  or 
three  barrels  of  Baldwirrsv  and  the  head  of  the  barrel  had  little  cracks, 
in  it  and  the  sunshine  got  in  there  ami  it  colored  them  up  just  as  fine 
as  they  could  be;  and  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  had  little  cracks  in  the 
head  too,  and  they  colored  up  about  the  same  way,  but  when  I  got  into^ 
the  middle  of  tJie  barrel  they  were  just  little  hits  of  green  fellows  that 
hadn't  colored  up  at  all.  Now  the  Ben  Dayis  doesn't  do  thsA;  when 
you  opcsi  the  barrel  why  it  is  Ben  Davis  at  the  top,  and  Ben  Davis  in. 
the  middle  and  it  is  Ben  Davis  at  the  bottom. 

In  Kentucky  we  planted  an  orchard  oi  two  thousand  trees  and  we 
look  forward  with  great  anticipation  to  big  money  out  of  them,  and  I 
am  sure  we  can  get  bigger  money  than  I  can  out  of  any  cither  orchard. 
I  will  sitill  keep  a*  bin  of  Grimes'  Gokien  and  some  others^  for  ray  own 
eating;  and  let  the  others  eat  the  Ben  Davis- 
Mr.  Foard :  Thi&  reminds-  me  of  two  instances  or  two  stories  that 
I  might  tell.  There  was-  a  go&d  old  blacksmith  in  our  town  used  to  say 
you  can  make  good  preserves  out  of  potato  balls  if  you  put  enough 
good  stuff  in  to  rhake  them  good.  Now  I  say  don't  plant  Ben  Davis 
in  northern  Ohio,  they  don!t  grow  over  an  inch  and  a  half  through. 

Mh  Duer:  There  was  a  nraai  at  my  house  in  Detroit  not  long  ago 
for  a  car  load  of  app^^looked  at  my  apples — and  I  only  had  about  forty 
or  fifty  bushds  of  Ben  Da/vis-and  I  had  forty  or  fifty  of- those  nice  Grimes 
Golden  pnled  there  on  the  ground  floor.  Now  he  says-,  "If  your  car 
load  was  all  Grimes  Golden  I'd  take  them."  Don't  you  want  Ben  Davis? 
"I  don't  want  them  at  all,  I  want  the  G^imes^  Golden  or  that  kind  of 
apple/* 

Mr.  Ohmer:  To  show  the  difference  in  tastes  some  yeaars  2ugo  when 
I  was  growmg  fruit  I  had  a  thousand  harrda  of  apples  headed,  up  ready 
for  sale;  a  man  heard  of  it  and  came  to  see  me,  he  told  me  he  was  from 
New  Orleans,  came  up  to  buy  apples^  had  heard  I  had  a  load  of  them, 
I  told  him  I  had,  an  even  thousand  barrels;  well  says  he,  "What  varie- 
ties have  you?"  Well,  I  told  him  I  had  Bellflowers,  I  had  Baldwins,  I 
had  others.    "Well,"  says  he,  "haven't  you  got  Pennock?"    "No,"  says. 
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1,  "1  woiiKhrt  grow  tlicni."  **\\  ell/'  says  he,  "that's  all  I  want/'  and  went 
•awt'.v,  '  that's  all  1  can  sell  down  there/'  that  shows  the  difference  in 
men  s  tastes. 

Mr.  liitzer:  I  want  to  say  a  little  about  the  Hen  Davis.  And  the 
first  thing  1  think  .Mr.  Alhaugh  ought  to  draw  a  line  through  the  state 
of  ( )hin  and  tell  us  how  far  the  r*en  Davis  should  go.  The  I>cn  Davis 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mate  here  is  no  apple  whatever  to  tas>te.  It 
IS  no  cooker,  and  you  can't  make  them  a  good  cooker  unless  you  load 
them  with  .sj)ices  and  one  ihing  and  another  to  take  the  flavor  away. 
x\ow  we  doh  I  .  r>en  Davis  here  fnr  the  good  of  it  I  have  a  tree  of 
them,  and  1  on.y  eep  that  tree  on  •\''v\)unt  •  f  its  long  keeping  tpialities, 
and  when  we  have  no  otlier  a])i)le  we  cat  the  I  Jen  Davis,  not  because  it 
is  a  ^(A  (i  'ii)f)le,  but  because  we  have  no  others.  I  wouldn't  advise  a 
man  in  ihis  art  of  the  country  to  plant  Uen  Davis,  for  I  have  told  a 
great  many  ()f  them  !]ot  to  plant  •. 

The  President:  is  there  any  other  (juestion  on  this  list  that  you 
^vould  like  to  have  brought  up  specially?  Fhere  are  some  left — **\V'hat 
•can  a  connnercial  berry  gn  wer  do  in  a  year  of  destructive  frosts,  when 
located  far  from  city  markets?" 

Mr.  Aultfather:  I  w<nild  just  say  I  think  a  man  far  from  a  city 
market  would  have  much  advantage  over  one  close  to  a  city  market 
where  he  had  a  small  farm.  There  have  been  no  destructive  frosts  to  my 
knowledge  that  have  been  so  late  that  he  couldn't  plant  potatoes,  corn, 
etc.,  and  this  year  that  is  what  our  growers  have  turned  their  attention 
to,  many  of  tliem,  that  have  bought  their  feed,  have  grown  their  fodder 
to  feed  their  stock  and  have  raised  (|uite  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  a  great 
many  melons  as  a  sunmier  crop,  and  I  think  lie  would  have  advantage 
over  the  grower  in  the  city  market  or  near  the  city  market. 

The  President:  Are  there  any  practical  means  of  preventing  dam- 
age from  frosts? 

Mr.  Wiiitney:  Mr.  President;  that  is  something  I  never  heard  of 
tmtil  I  gf)t  a  program  and  saw  it,  and  if  I  were  to  answer  in  the  proper 
manner  and  the  only  way  in  which  1  could  answer  it  would  be  to  say 
no,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  of  course  we  might  talk  roimd  and  recom- 
mend this,  that  and  the  other,  that  all  fruit  growers  must  know,  but  I 
don't  think  it  woidd  be  of  any  practical  use.  Of  cotirse  we  hear  about 
covering  them  with  straw,  and  [  stated  in  my  ])ai)er  one  of  my  neighbors 
did  do  so,  but  that  isn't  practicable  witli  a  large  plantation.  Of  course 
with  a  small  patch  and  the  man  has  plenty  of  help  and  he  can  be  certain 
a  few  hours  before  hand  there  will  be  a  frost,  he  can  cover  them  with 
straw,  but  in  the  first  place  it  often  isn't  possible  to  know  there  will  be 
a  frost  until  so  near  night  that  unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  help  around 
it  can't  be  done:  and  then  with  such  freezes  as  we  had  this  last  spring 
it  woukl  take  straw  very  deep  and  an  immense  amount  of  it  to  save 
them.  ( )f  course  fruit  growers  hear  about  the  accumulation  of  brush.  heap- 
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ing  brush  and  then  burninj^:  that  for  the  smoke,  but  if  the  freeze  is  bad 
enough  to  freeze  substantially  every  apple,  that  will  do  no  good.  It 
will,  with  a  very  light  frost,  keep  it  off.  It  is  said  that  where  the  berries 
are  heavily  nnilched  with  straw  they  freeze  worse  than  where  the  ground 
is  kept  bare  around  them,  but  that  would  only  apply  in  light  frosts;  if 
Ave  have  a  severe  freeze  it  will  kill  them  anyway. 

Doocmber  1S}>5. 

Tv  the  Stf^rrtari/  of  thv  Siatv  fforticnltural  Sorictif: 

"Are  there  any  practical  means  for  preventing  damage  irom  frost?    "  Yes! 

A  Florida  lady  having  a  fine  orange  orchard,  in  anticipation  of  a  possible 
killing  frost,  prepared  brush  piles  at  proper  distance  apart  through  the  orchard. 
The  freeze  came,  her  thermometer  giving  warning  at  two  or  three  a.  m.  She 
fired  the  brush  and  fuel  till  morning  sun  dispelled  the  frost.  Her  crop  was 
«aved.   All  others  U)st  crop  and  many  trees. 

A  practical  fruit  grower  of  South  California  said  late  frosts  were  common,  and 
they  had  adopted  the  plan  ot  providing  coal  tar,  and  combining  it  with  some  wood 
in  proper  vessels  at  proper  distances  apart.  When  frost  came  the  fuel  was  ignited 
and  the  heat  and  smoke,  in  the  early  morn,  saved  the  fruit.   Otherwise  all  was  lost. 

A  few  years  since  when  a  good  fruit  crop  was  set  and  promised  an  abundant 
yield,  the  killing  frost  came.  All  was  blighted  save  here  and  there  in  favore'd 
localities.  A  small  orcahard  below  Harris  Bros',  large  brick  yard,  in  Zanesville, 
•c.-j-^ped  this  frost  and  fruit  saved.  Evidently  the  heat  and  smoke  warmed  the 
nlniosi)here  sufficiently  to  prevent  frost. 

Many  other  cases  could  be  cited,  but  these  are  illustrations  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  similar  means  intelligently  used  would  produce  like  results. 

DR.  H.  S.  XYE, 
Of  Muskingum  County  Horticultural  Society. 

The  President:    Is  an  everbearing  raspberry  desirable? 
(Cries  of  '*no",  ''no  good,"  etc.) 

The  President:  I  don't  feel  like  saying  no  to  that;  I  think  an  ever- 
iDearing  raspberry  for  home  use  is  desirable.  Certainly,  if  we  can  have 
berries  in  August,  September  or  October,  once  in  a  while  a  dish  of 
them,  it  would  be  very  desirable;  no  one  would  object  to  it;  as  for 
market  value  1  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all;  don't  see  how 
there  could  be. 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr,  President;  1  haven't  seen  the  berries  growing  on 
the  canes,  but  at  Akron  fair,  Mr.  (iault  had  an  exhibition  of  his  berries 
there,  and  you  saw  this  picture  here  to-day,  all  of  you  I  presume;  he 
had  one  bunch  there  that  was  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  picture, 
in  every  respect — I  compared  them  carefully  and  the  picture  is  not  over- 
drawn in  any  particular.  Whether  it  would  ever  be  of  any  market  value 
or  not  I  don't  know,  at  the  same  time  T  think  if  every  person  could  have 
a  few  raspberries  out  of  season  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea,  providing  he 
hadn't  too  many  birds  to  eat  them  all  up.  On  our  place  I  have  given 
up  trying  to  raise  raspberries  because  we  haven't  land  sufficient  to  raise 
enough  to  feed  the  birds  and  I  leave  the  raspberries  to  be  raised  by  the 
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neighbors  that  have  more  land  to  put  out,  more  territory,  because  the 
birds  in  every  field  in  our  vicinity  will  take  probably  an  acre  at  leasl. 

Mr.  Pierce;  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  this  matter,  that  are 
erroneous;  one  is,  the  birds  are  not  around  in  September  at  that  time — 
last  of  August  or  first  of  September  the  birds  are  gone;  there  is  after 
tliat  time  no  bird  in  this  locality ;  I  have  noticed  it  for  twenty  years.  I 
could  have  sold  this  year  if  I  had  had  them,  I  could  have  sold  all  I  could 
have  carried  off  in  Akron  for  five  dollars  a  bushel  At  the  place  where 
these  plants  were  growing  there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  fruit  at  the 
time  1  was  there;  they  had  neither  apples  nor  pears,  everything  had 
been  killed.  If  Mr.  Gault  had  left  his  three  crates  of  raspberries  there 
he  would  have  had  quite  a  good  many  orders.  Of  course  this  may  not 
occur  again  in  twenty  years,  but  I  will  venture  to  sell  all  the  second 
crop  raspberries  that  I  can  grow.  Tliey  are  very  good,  a  ver>'  pleasant 
quality,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them. 

1  he  President :  Is  peach  culture  likely  to  be  over-<lone  in  this  state? 
William  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I  did.  This 
question  is  making  our  peach  growers  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  just  now. 
I  understand  nurserymen  tell  us  tliat  the  demand  hever  was  greater  for 
peach  trees,  and  they  are  being  planted  over  tlie  hills  in  southern  Ohio  and 
along  the  borders  of  the  Lake;  and  in  these  days  of  agricultural  depression 
our  farmers  arc  looking  for  some  crop  which  they  may  grow  to  fill  up  their 
empty  pocketbooks.  They  hear  the  rich  stories  from  the  cotton  fields 
of  Georgia  about  the  profits  to  be  made  in  peach  growing,  and  they  feel 
hke  trying  to  get  a  small  share  of  it.  Now  too,  with  all  this  planting, 
tliere  will  be  years  when  there  will  be  a  great  over-production  and  an 
abundance,  but  in  my  opinion  the  production  will  not  be  over-done. 
Many  who  are  planting  peaches  are  not  qualifietl,  not  the  proper  per- 
sons to  grow  peaches;  they  <lont'  know  how.  It  is  a  study  to  grow 
them  propeHy,  and  a  professH>n.  Daniel  Webster  w^lien  asked  whether 
the  legal  profession  was  not  o\'er-crowded,  replied,  'There  is  plenty  of 
room  upstairs/'  and  in  peach  growing,  I  say  there  is  plenty  of  room 
upstairs. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  In  regard  to  the  over-production  of  peaches; — one 
of  them  was  that  you  can  get  rid  of  more  peaches  even  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  state  at  reasonable,  remunerative  -prices,  tlian  you  can  imagine. 
I  remember  we  shipped  two  car  k>ads  to  the  little  town  of  Trov,  our 
counts-  seat,  town  of  less  than  five  thousand  people:  they  were  sold 
readily  and  at  pood  prices.  There  was  another  tOMm  in  that  county 
that  has  twelve  thousand  population  didn't  get  any  peaches  af  all;  Sidney 
lay  right  above  it  with  a  bigger  population  than  that.  Yoti  take  this 
county  here,  and  it  has  a  population,  a  city  population,  with  the  three 
towTis  in  it,  of  probably  sixty  thousand;  that  would  be  twelve  such 
cities  or  towns  as  the  little  town  of  Troy,  that  would  be  twenty-four  car 
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loads  or  twelve  thousand  bushels  that  could  be  sold  in  even  the  cities 
and  towns  of  a  county  like  this,  and  when  you  go  to  figure  that  up,  and 
not  saying  anything  about  Chicago  which  is  practically  under  your  nose 
here,  with  one  million  seven  hiuidred  thousand  people,  and  all  with 
mouths  watering  for  peaches,  you  have  got  a  pretty  good  market.  The 
trouble  is,  peach  growers  think  they  are  not  making  anything  like  fair 
prices  unless  they  are  getting  three  or  four  dollars  a  bushel.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this :  Vou  need  a  big  city  to  get  away  with  a  good  many 
peaches,  and  there  is  the  demonstration  of  it;  we  sent  two  car  loads  to 
our  little  town  and  they  all  brought  fair  prices;  we  sent  some  to  La- 
fayette. This  town  never  got  a  car  load  of  peaches  from  the  South  or 
from  Michigan  or  from  any  place  else.  Do  you  know  how  many  peaches 
they  grew  in  Michigan  this  year?  Over  four  million  baskets,  and  shipped 
them  at  reasonable  prices,  and  got  reasonable  prices  for  them.  Mr. 
Miller  himself  says  in  his  paper  that  the  result  of  the  peach  crop  has 
shown  that  the  peach  that  can  be  sold  reasonable  is  the  one  for  general 
use.  A  man  in  Michigan  stated  in  their  paper  that  they  publish,  the 
Prairie  Farmer,  that  the  prices  this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
When  your  peaches  get  bearing,  if  they  ever  do,  all  you  need  is  some 
kind  of  system  that  you  don't  glut  your  market. 

Mr.  Pierce:    How  about  Delaware  peaches? 

Mr.  Albaugh :  I  don't  know^  anything  about  Delawares.  The  Alex- 
ander is  a  good  peach,  but  don  t  put  all  your  trust  in  that,  because  if  you 
do  you  come  in  competition  with  the  southern  peaches;  by  the  first  of 
August  all  the  southern  peaches  are  gone.  The  market  will  take  a 
tremendous  amount  of  peaches,  if  they  don't  come  too  high. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  can  say  that  in  the  town  of  Warren,  about  seven 
thousand  people,  probably  used  three  thousand  bushels  of  peaches  last 
fall.  I  could  tell  from  this — that  I  know  two  whole  car  loads  came  in 
there  and  afterwards  part  of  a  car  load,  as  I  understood  it;  and  besides 
that  they  were  shipped  in  there  by  express  for  months,  I  don't  know  how 
many — for  two  or  three  months,  by  the  bushel,  about  every  day  or  every 
other  day,  probably  five  or  six  car  loads  altogether. 

Mr.  Miller:  Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  grown  in  our  locality  I 
don't  believe  ten  thousand  of  them  went  outside  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  I  believe  the  majority  of  that  amount  were  absorbed  by  the  small 
towns  of  the  state. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  vCe  have  had  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting,  and  perhaps  this  evening  has  been  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
sessions  that  we  have  had.  We  have  practically  exhausted  our  program, 
we  arc  tired;  isn't  it  advisable  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  Woodard:    Before  we  adjourn,  some  of  us  who  were  appointed 
on  that  committee  wish  to  leave  in  the  morning,  and  generally  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  work  tonight  after  we  get  to  the  hotel;  there- 
to     A.  R. 
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fore  if  we  can  reach  the  hotel  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  the  room  above, 
we  will  commence  business. 

Mr.  Rocksill:  I  want  to  say  a  word  before  we  adjourn.  If  the 
Stark  county  society  have  given  you  a  decent  reception,  1  think  1  ex- 
press the  views  of  our  society  when  1  invite  you  to  have  your  next 
meeting,  or  any  meeting  or  all  of  your  meetings  in  Canton  hereafter. 
(Applause.)  I  haven't  heard  but  one  right  severe  criticism  upon  your 
work  since  you  have  been  here.  This  afternoon  an  ardent  young  hor- 
ticulturist, or  one  who  was  just  starting  in  the  business,  says,  'There  is 
one  thing  I  don't  like  about  this  meeting, — and  I  hate  to  harrow  up 
your  feelings  just  at  the  time  you  are  going  away  and  make  you  feel 
as  though  you  .hadn't  done  just  what  you  ought  to  do — ,but  I  think  it 
is  best  to  be  honest  and  fair  with  you — he  said  the  meeting  wasn't  near 
long  enough;  there  was  a  great  many  questions  that  he  wanted  to  ask 
and  wanted  to  have  answered  and  he  knew  there  wouldn't  be  a  chance 
to  get  them  in.  That  was  the  only  criticism  I  have  heard.  I  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
I  kno\v  that  I  express  the  views  of  all  my  fellow-members  of  the  Stark 
county  Horticultural  Society  when  I  say,  come  again.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bitzer:    That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell  who  was  unable  to  be  present  sent  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SHORT  ANSWERS  TO  SOME  QUESTIONS  PROM  PROGRAM  OP  OHIO 
STATE  HORTICULTURAI^  SOCIETY,  DECEMBER,  1895. 

What  effect  will  the  Kieffer  have  upon  the  sale  of  other  varieties  of  pears? 

I  should  say:  Very  little;  especially  upon  such  varieties  as  are  fit  for  table 
tjse;  as  the  Kieffer  as  usually  grown,  and  in  most  localities  is  too  poor  in  Cfualit} 
for  anything  except  for  canning  or  cooking  in  some  way.  For  these  uses,  when 
weU  grown  and  ripened,  it  has  an  acknowledged  vahie. 

Is  peach  culture  likely  to  be  overdone  in  this  state? 

From  observation  of  over  sixty  y^rs,  I  should  answer:   Decidedly  not. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Japanese  wincberry? 

For  myself,  I  should  answer:  None,  in  Ohio.  The  plant  is  too  tender  to 
■endure  our  winters  without  extra  careful  protection,  and  the  fruit  too  poor  and 
insignificant  to  be  worth  the  trouble. 

Shall  we  plant  Ben  Davis  in  Ohio? 

I  should  say:  Yes!  For  although  this  apple  is  not  of  high  quality,  its 
hardiness,  productiveness  and  fine,  healthy  growth  of  the  tree,  aiKl  the  handsome 
appearance  and  good  keeping  and  shipping  qualities  of  the  fruit  make  it  one  of  the 
most  profitable  varieties  for  the  commercial  fruit  grower.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
apple  that  can  quite  fill  its  place. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  different  varieties  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries? 

I  think  there  is,  especially  in  raspberries,  but  have  not  now  time  to  answer 
more  specifically. 
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Is  an  ever-bearing  raspberry  desirable? 

From  an  extended  observation  and  experience  of  many  years,  I  should 
answer,  that  those  which  have  heretofore  appeared  are  fy>i  especially  desirable,  and 
lhal  none  of  them  have  proven  very  profitable  or  popular.  Other  fruits  seem  to 
supply  their  place  after  the  usual  raspberry  season  is  past;  and  although  they  may 
have  some  value  as  norrltiCH^  I  hardly  think  they  will  prove  generally  or  specially 
xdcsirablc. 


THE  RED  SCALE  OF  FLORIDA^A  NEW  HORTICULTURAL  INSECT 

ENEMY  FOR  OHIO. 


Only  those  horticulturists  whose  work  is  under  glass  need  fear  this  late  arrival 
for  a  great  many  years  at  least. 

It  may  make  its  appearance  in  conservatories  where  woody  plants  are  kept 
fcr  ornament  or  sale. 

Unlike  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse  and  a  host  of  others 
•of  the  coccid  family,  it  would  not  probably  endure  the  severe  winters  of  Ohio, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  warm  regions  of  the  South. 

The  red  scale  of  Florida,  known  to  science  as  Aapidiotus  ficus,  Riley,  MSS., 
first  became  known  in  this  country  in  1880  in  an  orange  grove  in  Florida.  It 
was  probably  introduced  from  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  native  on  plants  of 
fig  and  orange. 

It  is  found  on  a  variety  of  plants,  but  is  particularly  destructive  to  plants 
of  the  citrus  family  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  other  places  where  it  is  found.  It  is  re- 
ported as  being  found  in  Japan.  Australia  and  California,  but  has  not  been  (unless 
very  recently)  authentically  reported  from  the  last  named  locality. 

Its  first  known  appearance  in  Ohio  was  in  October.  1895.  in  the  conservatory 
of  the  botanical  department  of  Ohio  State  University  on  a  plant  of  fig  (Ficus  nitida). 

The  largest  of  the  female  scales  are  nearly  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  being 
circular  in  outline,  brown  in  color,  with  a  slight  redness  at  the  apical  center  of  the 
5cale. 

The  male  scales  are  about  one- fourth  as  large  as  the  female  scales  and  have  a 
thin  flaplike  extension  on  one  side.  When  young,  males  and  females  cannot 
readily  be  distinguished.  Both  sexes  when  young  walk  about  freely,  but  when  at 
most  a  few  days  old  they  settle  themselves  on  the  upper  surface  (frequently  on  the 
imder  surface)  of  the  leaves.  The  insect  pierces  the  skin  of  the  leaf  and  inserts  its 
sucking  tube  into  the  soft  tissues  of  the  leaf.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  insect  has 
settled  its  body  is  covered  with  waste  and  a  secretion  from  the  body,  which  soon 
develops  into  the  brown  scale,  'ihe  insect  generally  seeks  the  young,  tender 
foliage,  and  when  it  settles  upon  a  chosen  point  a  depression  occurs  at  that  point, 
probably  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  juices  of  the  leaf  at  that  point,  and  thereby 
causing  an  interruption  of  the  normal  development  of  the  leaf.  When  several 
dozen  settle  upon  a  young  leaf  its  growth  is  much  impeded. 

The  females  having  once  established  themselves  on  any  point  never  move 
from  it.  At  about  forty-seven  days  from  hatching  the  males,  having  developed 
wings,  emerge  from  under  the  scale  and  fly  about  freely,  but  having  lost  all  organs 
for  securing  food,  the  remainder  of  their  life  is  necessarily  short  and  as  soon  as 
their  natural  function  is  performed . they  die.  The  females*about  20  days  later 
begin  laying  eggs  which  hatch  in  a  few  days,  the  body  of  the  female  shrinking  to 
make  room  for  its  product 


By  E.  E.  Bogue. 
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No  less  than  five  generations  have  been  traced  by  Professor  Comstock  in  a 
single  season  on  a  potted  plant  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ordinary  applications 
."or  the  destruction  of  scale  insects  would  doubtless  prove  effective  in  destroying 
this  one. 

If  anyone  thniks  he  has  found  this  scale  the  writer  would  be  glad  to  receive 
material  for  identification  and  to  determine  the  limits  of  distribution. 

Columbus.  O..  November  19,  1895. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  MEETING 


OF  THE 


OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


DAYXON,  O.,  FEB.  19  and  20,  1896. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  by  Presi- 
flent  Cushnian,  in  0\d  (iiiard  Hall,  who  congratulated  the  society  upon 
the  work  it  had  accomplished  and  the  renewed  interest  that  had  been 
shown  by  the  members  since  the  December  meeting  held  at  Canton. 
He  referred  to  tlie  fact  that  the  meeting  was  assembled  at  Dayton  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Montgomery  county  horticultural  society,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  strongest  members  of  the  state  organization  in  Ohio,  and 
that  from  the  evidences  of  work  in  horticulture  about  tlie  city  of  l^ay- 
ton  the  Montgomery  county  society  must  have  been  a  very  influential 
factor  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  its  work  a  success. 

President  Cushman:  The  first  thing  upon  the  program  this  morn- 
ing will  be  the  reports  of  the  local  societies. 


For  a  full  report  of  what  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society  has 
dione  during  the  year  just  closing,  members  are  referred  to  the  printed  monthly 
proceedings  which,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  bound  in 
pamphlet  form  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  distribution. 

For  the  present  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  fallinir  off 
in  the  attendance  at  our  meetings,  nor  any  diminution  of  interest  manifested  in 
their  proceedings;  that  these  meetings  have  been  held  every  month  as  prescribed 
in  our  program  card,  and  that  they  continue  to  be.  as  they  always  have  been,  not 
•nly  occasions  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  all  who  attend,  but  likewise  oc- 
casions of  a  genuine  social  reunion  on  the  part  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  standing,  cordial  invitation  to  meet  with  us. 

The  essayists  who  were  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  ])repare 
and  read  original  papers  at  stated  times,  have  done  well,  and  deserve  the  com- 
mendation of  the  society,  a  single  failure  only  having  occurred  during  the  year. 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees,  whose  assigned  duties  are  to  keep 
members  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  growing  crops  from  month  to  month,  were 
full  and  satisfactory,  especially  those  made  in  writing,  which  sometimes  approached 
closely  the  character  of  brief  essays. 


HELD  AT 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


By  William  Ramsey,  Secretary. 
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In  regard  to  orchard  crops,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  a  break  in 
the  uniform  series  of  failures  which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  for  the  past  several 
years.  And,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  much  of  an  extravagance  to  affirm  that  every  apple 
tree  in  the  county  old  enough  to  bear  fruit  was  in  danger  of  destruction  from  being 
overloaded.  And  the  same  too.  is  measurably  true  of  other  orchard  fruits,  except 
the  peach,  the  buds  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  January  freeze. 

Our  small  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  however,  have  not  fared  so  well  as 
the  orchardist.  So  far  as  their  interests  v\cre  concerned  the  season  was  less 
propitious.  The  remarkable  drouth  which  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  Miami 
valley  during  most  of  the  season  disastrously  affecting  all  their  interests. 

With  what  has  thus  far  been  said  this  report  might  close,  but  it  would  be 
incomplete,  for  the  current  year  has  witnessed  a  genuine  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  society. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  years  a  cherished  wish  on  the  part  of  members  has 
been  to  have  a  fall  exhibition  of  horticultural  products,  but  the  want  of  a  suitable 
hall  for  a  proper  display  has  always  been  in  the  way  of  its  consummation.  As 
early  as  last  May,  however,  our  local  florists  were  notified  to  be  ready,  by  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  as  the  society  had  resolved  to  attempt  holding  a  floral 
exhibition  sometime  during  the  coming  November. 

In  due  time  committees  were  formed  and  overtures  made  to  the  officers  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium  in  their  large 
building  for  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition.  These  overtures  resulted  in  the  recent 
''Chrysanthemum  Festival,"  which  was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Association,  the  public-spirited  and 
Christian  ladies  of  the  latter  organization  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
with  an  energy  and  zeal  which  augured  well  for  the  final  success  of  the  undertakings 

Without  attempting  any  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  initial  floral  exhi- 
bition of  the  joint  organizations  was  a  magnificent  success,  whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  innate  beauty  and  regal  gorgeousness  of  the  flowers  them- 
selves, the  liberal  patronage  it  commanded,  or  the  evidences  of  surpise  and  delight 
constantly  visible  upon  the  countenances  of  all  who  atended. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  exhibition,  successful  as  it  was,  could  not 
and  would  not  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  liberality  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city,  who  freely  donated  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
numerous  liberal  premiums  offered. 

An  inspection  of  the  treasurer's  report  will  reveal  the  agreeable  fact  that  the 
society  is  not  only  entirely  out  of  debt,  but  that  it  has  a  comfortable  balance  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Woodard:    What  admission  was  charged? 

Mr.  Ohmer:  Twenty-five  cents;  worth  fifty  cents.  The  cut  flowers 
were  all  donated  and  they  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  went  into  the 
general  fund. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce:    How  much  did  you  offer  in  premiums? 

Mr.  Ohmer:  $400,  and  there  is  about  $100  balance  on  premiums 
to  carry  over  and  add  to  one  next  fall. 

President  Cushman:  The  educational  feature  of  that  exhibition 
was  one  of  the  strong  points. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Arthur:  I  have  a  report  from  the  Muskingum  county 
horticultural  society  which  I  will  read. 
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MUSKINGUM  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAI,  SOCIETY. 


By  Mrs.  K.  A.  Arthur,  Skcretary. 


Mr.  President,  and  MembcrH  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society: 

Muskingum  County  Horticultural  Society  enters  this,  the  seventh  year  of  its 
existence,  with  very  bright  prospects  for  continued  and  increased  success.  We 
enrolled  seventy  members  last  year,  and  with  a  starter  of  thirty-four  names  for 
January,  we  confidently  expect  to  enroll  at  least  an  even  hundred  before  the  year 
is  out.  Our  membership  is  about  evenly  divided  between  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  the  ladies  have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  making  the  program  at  each  meeting 
pleasant  and  interesting  as  the  gentlemen.  We  hold  our  meetings,  regularly,  once 
a  month,  at  the  homes  of  members  of  the  society,  or  of  some  person  who  takes 
interest  enough  in  the  society  to  offer  to  entertain  us.  Each  year  we  aim  to  have  at 
least  two  or  three  of  the  meetings  held  in  entirely  new  neighborhoods,  and  in  this 
way  we  arouse  interest  and  secure  new  names  on  our  membership  list,  often 
getting  names  for  membership  of  persons  who  have  never  before  attended  one  of 
our  meetings.  The  attendance  at  our  meetings  averages  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  constantly  growing. 

We  have  standing  committees  on  orchards,  small  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
vineyards,  entomology  and  meteorology,  and  the  chairman,  or  some  member  of 
each  of  these  committees  at  each  meeting  makes  a  report,  which  is  usually  full  and 
satisfactory.  We  have  also  committees  on  nomenclature,  exhibits,  refreshments 
and  an  assistant  refreshment  committee.  At  each  of  our  meetings  we  have  papers 
read  or  addresses  made  by,  usually,  one  lady  and  one  gentleman,  after  which  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  follows,  usually  participated  in  by  most  of  the  members 
present,  which  always  proves  to  be  very  interesting  and  profitable.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  also  had  most  valuable  and  excellent  assistance  in  making  the 
program  at  each  meeting  varied  and  entertaining  by  several  young  ladies  and  one 
gentleman,  who  have  given  us  excellent  recitations,  and  some  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  who  have,  at  different  himes,  entertained  us  most  agreeably  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

Our  display  table  is  quite  a  feature  at  all  of  our  meetings,  and  during  the  past 
year  it  has  been  literally  crowded  with  fine  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  At  al- 
most every  meeting  some  fruit  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  on  nomen- 
clature for  identification;  we  are  thus  helping  to  keep  the  fruit  of  the  county  cor- 
rectly named.  The  society  has  also,  in  the  past  year,  given  a  name  to  two  new 
varieties  of  apples,  and  one  new  variety  of  plums,  which  were  raised  in  our  county. 

Our  question  box  is  also  quite  an  interesting  feature  of  our  meetings,  and 
much  valuable  information  is  disseminated  through  the  answers  to  the  questions. 
Full  reports  of  our  meetings  are  published  regularly  in  at  least  two  of  our  county 
papers,  and  we  receive  many  evidences  that  they  are  read  with  much  interest 
by  not  only  our  members,  but  by  many  who  are  not  members  and  live  too  far 
away  to  attend  our  meetings.  We  have  lost  by  death  during  the  past  year  three 
esteemed  and  valued  members,  one  of  whom,  J.  S.  Marcellus,  having  been  identi- 
fied with  the  society  almost  since  its  first  organization. 

Our  society  is  in  an  altogether  prosperous  condition,  and  we  believe  we  can 
make  a  meeting  of  the  State  Society  both  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  we  therefore 
repeat  the  invitation  sent  to  the  Canton  meeting,  extending  to  you  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  meet  with  us  at  Zanesville  in  December  of  1896.  and  hope  that  it  may 
have  your  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Petersime:    I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Miami  county  hor- 
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ticultural  society.  1  have  no  written  report,  but  we  have  adopted  some 
new  features  different  from  any  rei)orts  I  have  heard  here  for  the  coming 
year  and  1  will  read  a  few  of  them  from  our  program.  At  the  May  meet- 
ing there  will  be  a  display  of  flowers  from  hardy  bulbs.  June,  straw- 
berry and  floral  dis|)lay,  with  premiums  offered  for  several  best  displays. 
July  meeting,  display  of  cherries,  small  fruits  and  sweet  peas,  with  prem- 
iums offered.  August  meeting,  display  of  annual  flowers.  .September 
meeting,  display  of  grapes,  tree  fruits  and  dahlias.  Display  of  potatoes, 
pumpkins  and  apples  at  the  ( )ctober  meeting. 

The  IVesident:  I  am  sure  that  we  can  profit  by  that  report  and 
carry  home  something  that  will  help  us  in  conducting  our  local  societies. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  Our  secretary  has  just  handed  me  a  report  from 
the  Stark  county  horticultural  society  which  I  will  read. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  STARK  COrXTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  1895. 

The  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society  held  twelve  successful  meetings 
within  the  year,  all  but  two  of  them  at  residences  of  different  members  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  We  find  the  attendance  and  interest  always  better  at  residences 
<»f  members  than  at  public  halls.  Our  picnic  dinners  are  very  effective  in  the  pro- 
motion of  sociability  among  the  families  of  farmers  throughout  the  county. 

Considering  the  great  slaughter  of  fruits  by  the  late  frosts  last  spring,  our 
tables  have  usually  held  fine  exhibits  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Our  meetings  have  usually  been  enlivened  by  recitations  and  songs  by  some 
of  the  young  folks. 

The  papers  road  and  discussions  had.  although  not  always  containing  great 
flights  of  oratory  or  high-sounding  rhetoric,  yet  have  usually  contained 
good  practical  horticultural  sens-e.  and  much  practical  benefit  has  been  the  result. 

We  enter  on  the  work  of  18!K)  with  about  ninety  paying  members  enrolled 
who,  with  their  wives,  who  are  members  by  virtue  of  the  dollar  paid  by  the  hus- 
band, and  which  they  helped  to  earn,  swell  the  membership  to  about  one  hundred 
jind  sixty,  each  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  under  the  rules  to  which  any 
f>ther  member  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Mardis.  Warren  county:  I  have  not  a  written  report,  but  I  can 
make  a  short  verbal  report.  We  have  a  very  healthy  society  and  good 
membership,  and  financially  in  good  fix.  We  hold  our  meetings  on  the 
the  social  plan,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month  except  the  August 
meeting,  and  in  that  month  we  hold  it  on  the  first  Thursday  on  account 
of  the  ** Pioneer"  meeting  on  the  second  Thursday.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  town  of  Lebanon  during  the  winter  season,  but  in  the  summer 
they  are  held  at  the  different  homes  of  the  members  throughout  the 
county.  We  scatter  them  as  much  as  we  can.  We  find  it  an  advantage 
to  scatter  them  in  the  different  townships  of  the  county  as  we  take  in 
more  members.  Our  meetings  run  in  attendance  during  the  year  from 
100  to  500.  The  meetings  are  hardly  ever  much  short  of  300,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  they  run  up  to  500.    We  have  exhibits,  that  we 
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'Call  a  fall  fair,  an  October  fair.  We  have  held  that  now  for  the  past  six 
years  the  second  Thursday  of  (Jctober,  and  this  last  season  there  was  a 

•committee  appointed  to  solicit  the  business  men  of  Lebanon  to  help  the 
society  in  givin^s:  premiums  and  it  did  good  work. 

REPORT  OF  LAKE  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  S0CIP:TY. 


This  society  was  organized  March  19,  1881,  and  its  first  president  was  the 
Hon.  H.  G.  Tryon,  formerly  well  known  to  many  of  the  fruit  growers  of  this  and 
•ether  states. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  April  10,  1881,  and  the  otlicers  were  president, 
vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee  to  consist  of  one 
person  from  each  township,  eight  in  all:  these  last  are  now  appointed  by  the 
president. 

Formerly  the  meetings  were  all  held  in  a  hired  hall  in  Painesville,  but  now  in 
the  different  towns  of  the  county. 

The  first  year  twenty-seven  members  joined  the  society;  the  third  year 
fifty-one,  the  largest  number  enrolled;  last  year  forty-two  joined.  The  dues  at  first 
were  twenty-five  cents,  but  after  a  few  years  were  changed  to  fifty  cents,  which  has 
supplied  most  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  society;  some  has  been  received  from  the 
proceeds  of  chrysanthemum  and  strawberry  shows  and  donations.  The  principal 
<:xpense  of  the  society  is  the  secretary's  salary,  which  is  now  twenty-five  dollars 
per  year.  There  is  now  in  the  treasurer's  hands  over  thirty-six  dollars  and  no 
indebtedness.  .*\t  first  the  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  announced  at  the 
one  preceding  it,  but  for  several  years  a  committee  on  program  is  appointed  by  the 
president  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  is  to  report  at  the  next  to  the  last  meet- 
ing in  the  year  a  program  for  the  coming  year,  which  is  adopted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  year. 

At  most  of  the  places  where  meetings  are  held  the  ladies  prepare  dinner, 
-which  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  society  which  they  would  not  have  otherwise, 
and  the  forenoon  is  spent  usually  in  a  social  way.  Fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  are 
exhibited  at  the  meetings  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Woodard  (continuing):  There  is  another  feature,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  thjt  at  our  coming  August  meeting  we  propose  to  have 
what  we  call  ^'Children's  Day"  and  have  the  children  do  all  the  speak- 
ing. It  seems  to  us  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  some  of  the  old 
people  will  begin  to  drop  out  and  there  should  be  others  to  take  their 
places. 


IF.  TF.  Farnfiiroi'lh,  WestrrrWe,  O.: 

Dear  Sir — We  organized  a  Horticultural  Society  here  in  1884  and  it  has 
'  been  prosperous  ever  since.  Last  year  it  was  changed  into  a  Farmers'  Club  and 
-continues  very  interesting.  Its  present  secretary  is  Miss  Flo  Sweet  and  president  iis 
•O.  P.  Laird.  ' 


By  H.  B.  Dk.^ke,  Secretary. 


Mesopotamia,  O.,  February  lo,  /Sg6. 
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REPORT  FROM  PORTAGE  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 


By  Frank  Ford,  Ravenna. 


Our  County  Society,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
It  entered  its  eighteenth  year  to-day,  February  19.  The  membership  consists 
of  about  eighty  paid  members,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  beside  the  neigh- 
bors of  those  who  entertain  the  meetings  are  usually  in  attendance. 

Very  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  society  is  due  to  our  efficient  secretary. 
Rev.  Andrew  Willson,  who  has  been  its  secretary  from  its  organization.  He  has 
a  faculty  of  securing  the  dollars  and  keeping  up  the  membership  possessed  by  few. 

The  effects  of  the  society  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  More  fruits,  more 
flowers,  more  sociability,  pleasanter  homes,  broader  views  of  life,  development  of 
more  kindly  feelings  among  its  members,  a  breaking  down  of  the  fences  arotmd 
rcHgtous  denominations  and  partizan  politicians.  All  coming  together  on  a 
common  level. not  onty  to  advance  the  cause  of  horticulture,  bttt  to  make  each  others 
lives  happier  and  of  more  value. 


Lorain  County  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  August  17,  181H,  witb 
fourteen  members  and  decided  to  hold  four  sessions  each,  year — the  strawberry 
meeting  in  June,  the  grape  and  peach  meeting  in  September,  a  retrospective 
meting  in  December  and  the  meeting  for  annual  election  and  pla^inlng  for  the  year 
in  January. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  were  favored  by  the  presence  of  Bro.  E.  H.  Cush- 
man,  president  State  Horticultural  Society,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  state  or- 
ganization backed  up  by  local  societies  in  order  to  secure  more  uniform  excellence 
it'  producing  and  handling  fruit  and  also  the  better  to  fight  against  our  enemies 
in  the  garden  and  field  and  markets,  and  to  this  end  there  should  be  a  close  con- 
nection between  our  national,  staAe  and  local  societies,  and  local  societies  should 
be  many  times  multiplied.  A  paper  by  I.  E.  Squires  on  "Food  and  Growth  of  Plants" 
was  very  interesting,  and  the  discussion  quite  general.  One  brother  praised  Mr. 
Squires  so  highly  he  feared  we  might  set  our  mark  so  high  that  inspection  wouldi 
be  disappointing. 

Bro.  Cushman.  on  "Flowers  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,*'  was  received  favorably, 
especially  by  the  lady  members. 

Secretary  Farnsworth :  I  might  say  that  a  year  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  a  meeting  of  this  society  and  found  quite  a  large  number 
of  enterprising  fruit  growers  there. 


The  N.  W.  O.  Horticultural  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  com- 
posed of  about  forty  families,  who  meet  on  an  average  of  six  times  a  year.  We  have 
three  special  meetings  which  call  out  a  large  attendance  and  much  interest  is 
manifested.   The  first  is  held  in  March  and  is  known  as  our  annual  seed  distribu- 
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By  N.  L.  Cotton,  North  Amhkkst. 
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By  C.  a.  Fyke,  Secretary. 
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tion,  at  which  time  new  and  standard  varieties  of  seed  for  field  and  garden  are 
distributed.  In  this  we  imitate  the  experiment  station  work  by  testing  the  most 
promising  varieties  of  novelties  and  reporting  the  same  at  our  annual  fair  meeting 
in  September,  which  is  the  third  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  special  meet- 
ings. Our  second  special  meeting  is  held  in  strawberry  time  and  when  the 
season  is  favorable  we  have  a  grand  display  of  that  most  palatable  of  all  fruits,  the 
strawberry. 

The  other  meetings  are  distributed  throughout  the  year  when  the  same  will 
interfere  least  with  farm  labor. 

Our  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  and  this  has  a  salutary 
influence  upon  each  member,  as  it  leaves  his  premises  open  to  inspection  and 
criticism. 

The  cause  of  horticulture  has  progressed  quite  satisfactorily  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  society,  but  yet  there  is  much  to  be  done.  At  our  last  meeting, 
February  8,  the  following  of^cers  were  elected:  President,  Fred  Smith,  West 
Unity;  Vice  President,  Joseph  Dickenson,  Bryan;  Secretary,  C.  A.  Fyke, 
Pulaski;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Hamet,  Stryker;  Chorister,  Bart  Thompson,  Pulaski; 
Editor.  P.  L.  Warren,  West  Unity. 

Our  programs  take  a  wide  range  of  topics,  interspersed  with  music  and 
recitations  by  the  young  people,  together  with  a  bountiful  feast  of  good  things 
provided  by  the  ladies  to  satisfy  the  inner  man.  Altogether,  we  can  report  a  good 
time  intellectually  and  otherwise. 


Mr»  Farwncorth: 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request  of  February  3,  I  will  report  the 
condition  of  our  society  as  nearly  as  I  can. 

At  our  annual  meeting,  February  12,  thirty-one  paying  members  (one-dollar 
membership)  were  reported  for  1895. 

Hon.  I  P.  Sperry,  Tallmadge,  was  chosen  President;  Albert  Hale.  Mogadore» 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Gaylord,  of  Munroe  Falls,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  executive  committee  of  three,  viz:  Prof.  Claypole,  Buchtel  College,  Akron; 
L.  B.  Pierce  and  Dennis  Treat,  of  Tallmadge. 

The  society  shows  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  and  its  meetings  arc  interesting 
and  profitable.  They  are  held  monthly  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  seventy.  Original  essays  are  expected  at  each  meeting 
from  some  member.  The  enclosed  program  will  show  our  committees  and  general 
plan.   The  basket  picnic  entertainment  proves  successful  and  pleasant. 

Mr.  Pierce,  the  bearer  of  this,  can  add  any  desired  information. 


Your  request  for  a  report  from  our  society  is  at  hand,  and  I  respond  very 
cheerfully,  as  I  can  report  that  this  society  is  flourishing. 

We  number  a  good  proportion  of  ladies,  who  take  great  interest  in  the 
society  and  its  work,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  society.  As  a 
social  factor  our  society  has  scored  a  great  success,  as  a  means  of  entertainment 


SUMMIT  COUNTY  SOCIETY. 


Tallmadge,  Summit  Co.,  O.,  February  14,  /8g6. 


Yours  truly. 


Fann\'  W.  Cutler, 
Ex-Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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By  Miss  N.  D.  Keves,  Secretary,  Euclid,  O. 
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to  an  indiistrioiK  people,  who  have  few  ainiisenicnls.  This  society  by  no  means 
confines  its  papers  and  discussions  Ut  the  sul)ject  of  horticulture,  but  all  the  im- 
portant t<)pics  ot  the  day  are  brouRhl  before  its  sessions.  In  August  one  day  is 
devoted  to  children  and  children's  day  i>  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable 
of  all  the  days  of  the  year. 

It  Ls  customary  for  the  ladie*;  to  make  a  display  of  handiwork  at  December 
meeting.  i>nt  as  the  chry>anthenunn.  fruit  and  vegetable  show  of  last  November 
v.as  a  Kreat  success,  we  projxise  in  November  next  to  hold  a  similar  display, 
adding  handiwork. 

On  February  \2  we  held  an  anniversary  meeting  at  the  Town  hall,  having  com- 
pleted the  tenth  year  of  organization.  .\  bountiful  dinner,  at  1  o'clock,  followed  by 
afternoon  and  evening  session.  Excellent  papers  upon  topics  of  interest  to  all, 
interspersed  with  good  music,  made  the  session  one  of  great  interest. 

I  would  not  fail  to  add  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Cushman  has  been  our  honored 
president  continually  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  with  him  still  at  the 
front  we  enter  upon  our  second  decade  assured  that  success  will  still  attend  our 
ct'forts. 

The  Secretary;  We  are  receiving  an  unusual  number  of  requests 
to  start  a  large  number  of  new  societies,  and  this  is  very  gratifying. 

Tresident  Cushman:  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  indeed  and  it  must 
be  to  you  all  to  hear  so  many  society  reports  and  invariably  success- 
ful.   At  no  time  have  we  had  so  many  reports  read  as  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Bear:  Not  hearing  any  report  from  Ckeene  county,  1  would 
say  that  we  have  a  small  society  over  there.  It  is  a  bee-keeper  and  hor- 
ticultural society  together.  I  think  it  is  about  three  years  since  it  was 
a  bee-keeper's  society  only.  There  was  a  horticultural  society  before 
that,  and  they  combined  tlie  two.  It  has  been  a  success  as  far  as  we  have 
gone.  Our  summer  meetii\gs  have  been  very  good.  The  winter  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  town  of  Xenia.  We  had  no  proper  place 
for  holding  the  meeting  and  it  has  cut  oflF  the  lady  members  from  the 
society  from  the  fact  that  we  held  the  meeting  in  an  insurance  office. 
But  we  have  made  different  arrangements  now  and  are  going  to  start 
•out  new  this  coming  year.  T  think  the  connection  of  the  bee-keeping 
with  it  is  a  very  good  plan.  We  have  an  essayist  on  bee-keeping  and  a 
report  read  on  horticulture,  on  orchards  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  gen- 
erally have  a  i)retty  fair  representation.  The  society  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  although  we  have  never  made  any  report  to  the  state  society. 


By  request  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Aultfather  and  by  direction  of  our  society  I  herewith 
send  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
year  18!)r),  and  the  beginning  for  18f)f). 

We  held  twelve  meetings  within  the  year,  nearly  all  at  residences  of  members, 
and  all  were  well  attended.  The  July  meeting,  at  the  residence  of  H.  A.  Holibaugh. 
"being  the  largest,  with  an  attendance  of  about  two  hundred. 

The  interest  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year  and  we  begin  another  year  with 
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about  one  hundred  paying  members,  one  dollar  paying  for  man  and  wife,  so  that 
our  membership  is  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred. 

The  officers  elected  for  18!)ti  are:  President.  Joseph  T.  Hayhurst.  Canton; 
Vice  President.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Correll.  Canton:  Secretary.  Samuel  H.  Rockhill, 
Canton:  Treasurer.  Peter  1.  Palmer.  McDonaldsville. 

Secretary  l*arns\vorth:  Uur  society  vvlien  hrst  organized  l)egan, 
as  some  of  the  nieinbers  know,  as  a  *  Xeighborhood  hunt"  long  before 
the  war.  After  the  war  it  was  changed  into  a  Farmers'  Club,  and  in  187G 
it  was  changed  into  the  count}'  horticultural  society  and  has  been  run- 
ning ever  since,  and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  useful,  benehcial  and 
pleasant  institutions  we  have.  It  has  a  large  membership  and  we  hold 
eleven  meetings  annually.  Our  society  is  growing.  In  our  society  we 
have  a  little  different  arrangement  from  most  societies.  As  you  know 
the  ladies  have  their  separate  organization  and  topics.  All  work  to- 
gether at  the  same  place.  They  have  a  separate  set  of  officers  and  topics.. 
Our  society  has  been  a  means  of  benefit  in  a  horticultural  sense  and  in. 
a  social  way,  and  we  have  had  some  effect  upon  economic  problems  in 
the  coimty,  and  an  effect  upon  the  promotion  of  good  roads  and  better 
husbandry  and  pleasanter  homes. 

Air.  Miller:  1  have  no  written  report.  Our  fruits  have  not  grown 
much  since  our  last  meeting  in  December.  I  might  report  that  our 
orchardists  have  been  busy  this  w'inter  preparing  for  the  bountiful  crop 
they  expect  tlie  coming  year.  The  orchard  area  in  that  vicinity  will  be 
largely  increased  in  the  spring,  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  other  one 
year.  The  lands  that  are  adapted  to  the  growing  of  peaches  that  are  in 
the  market  are  quickly  taken  up  at  good  prices  and  we  think  that  within 
a  few  years  our  croj)s  will  be  doubled. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  I'^armers'  Institute  Professor  Selby  of  the 
Experiment  Station  rather  scored  tlie  people  for  growing  over  one- 
half  of  the  peaches  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  not  having  a  horticultural 
society.  Some  of  our  people  acted  at  once,  a  committee  was  appointed 
and  they  reported  a  i)lan  of  organization  and  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month  we  organized  a  promising  society.  President  Cushman  was  pres- 
ent and  gave  us  vah^able  aid  in  that  organization  and  we  promise  at  our 
next  meeting  to  report  KM)  members.  Since  that  time  our  people  have 
taken  hold  of  it  with  so  much  zeal  that  a  township  organization  has  been 
formed  in  one  of  our  townships.  Your  committeeman  had  the  plea.sure 
of  visiting  a  vigorous  society  in  Erie  cotmty  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
are  doing  good  work  there. 

(Owing  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  greatly  curtailing  the  size  of^^ 
our  report  I  thought  best  to  merely  give  a  synopsis  of  reports  on  fruit 
prospects.    Sec  y). 

The  buds  were  very  generally  reported  in  good  condition,  but  the 
drouth  made  itself  felt  in  a  very  poor  stand  of  strawberry  plants,  and 
in  some  cases  in  lessened  growth  and  vigor  of  trees. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  the  outlook  is  good,  especially  when  proper 
pruning,  spraying,  tillage  and  fertilization  have  been  given. 

President  Cushman:  This  closes  the  report  of  the  ad  interim  com- 
mittee, for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  I  would  like  to  announce  two  com- 
mittees before  we  adjourn,  one  on  membership  and  one  on  order  of 
business.  For  the  committee  on  membership,  I  will  name  Hon.  N.  H. 
Albaugh,  F.  Ct.  A\'ithoft  and  Theodore  F.  Longenecker.  And  on  pro- 
g^ram  and  order  of  business,  E.  M.  Woodard,  W.  J.  Green  and  Mr.  N. 
Ohmer. 

And  thereupon  the  conveiition  took  a  recess  until  1:30  P.  M. 


Order  was  called  by  the  president  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment.  The  first  order  of  business  was  announced  by  President 
Cushman  to  be  the  (|uestion  box. 

C.  W.  Allen:  1  would  like  to  ask  the  plum  growers  what  varieties 
of  blue  plums,  barring  the  Bradshaw,  they  would  plant.  I  have  the 
Bradshaw,  but  with  me  it  rots  very  badly  even  after  well  sprayed. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  w^ould  say  the  Guii,  also  the  Moores  Arctic 
is  good,  having  a  small  pit. 

Question:  Can  anyone  present  recommend  a  wash  that  will  pre- 
vent borers  from  working  on  peach  and  apple  trees? 

Mr.  Albaugh:  The  best  wash  for  apple  trees  is  soft  soap  or  strong 
soapsuds.  It  takes  off  all  the  moss  and  clears  oflf  the  bark.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  keep  out  the  borers.  The  best  wash  to  keep  the  borers  out  of 
the  peach  tree  is  to  get  dovvn  and  dig  them  out. 

Professor  Green:  A  little  carbolic  acid  put  into  the  soap  is  a  help, 
but  there  is  no  wash  that  is  a  sure  preventive. 

Question  (by  Mr.  C.  W.  Allen):  Who  manufactures  the  best  horse 
hoe?  I  have  used  the  Johnson  Diamond  Disc  (reversible)  the  past  year 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it,  all  but  the  price. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:    The  Morgan  horse  hoe  is  good. 

Mr.  Pierce:  There  is  a  cheap  horse  hoe  manufactured  by  Cahoon 
Brothers  at  Dover,  Ohio,  which  costs  ^f(>.50.    It  has  no  wheel  to  it. 

Question :  Will  an  orchard  of  Rartlett  pears  bear  well  without  other 
varieties  planted  near  them? 

Mr.  Albaugh :  I  do  not  want  to  answ-er  all  these  questions.  I  have 
not  had  the  experience  myself,  but  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Davis  of  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Co.,  planted  a  pear  orchard  of  15,000  Bart- 
lets  in  Virginia  not  very  far  from  Baltimore,  and  he  said  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  satisfactory  returns  except  around  the  edges  of  the  orchard 
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next  to  other  trees  and  they  crossed  them  with  other  varieties  and  had 
much  better  success.  William  Parr>'  of  New  Jersey  ivrote  me  upon  the 
Kieffer  and  said  he  would  advise  planting  otTrer  varieties  e\'en  ill  a 
little  orchard  of  the  Kieffer.  If  you  have  -a  very  larg^  orchard  of  Bart- 
lets  you  better  plant  something  else  %vith  it,  jtrst  as  1  would  with  the  l>en 
Davis. 

Mr.  Ohnier:  I  planted  in  early  days  000  Bartlet  pear  trees  in  one 
•orchard  and  it  was  prol>ably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  other  varieties.  Those 
Bartlet  trees  never  failed  to  bear  a  good  crop,  "btft  of  course  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  between  f5B0  and  15,000.  But  large  ptarrrtings 
of  single  varieties  all  over  this  country  and  Europe  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  seem  to  show  that  Professor  Bailey  s  theory  is  correct  that 
no  one  variety  teas  aJl  the  eleancrtts  <rf  siKcessful  setf^ertiliaatiwi. 

Question :  What  two  varieties  of  winter  apples  are  the  most  profit- 
-able  to  plant  in  the  latitude  of  soutliem  Ohio? 

Mr.  freeman;  I  beliex'^  the  Minkler  stands  with  anytWng  ^e  have 
4n  this  locality. 

A  Member:    Is  it  a  pretty  -gxjod  growerf 

Mr.  Freeman:  It  is  the  most  rapid  grower  of  anythri^  planted. 
They  ought  to  be  planted  ^  feet  apart  to  succeed  well  They  will  grow 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet  eaxzh  way. 

Mr.  Lo«iger>ecker:  In  regfard  to  southern  'Ohio,  tflie  RoTtte  Beauty 
is  recomtnended  atid  that  is  foUowed  with  the  Grimes  Golden  an  old 
variety  that  we  haT«  been  overlooking.  The  Ben  Davis  is  not  found  so. 
profitable  tiicre.  W^hfte  it  yields  well  thre  Rome  Beauty  is  now  doing 
miKh  better  than  tlie  Ben  Davis. 

Question:  What  occasioned  the  Codhng  moth  to  come  in  hordes 
in  July  and  August  and  up  to  gathering  time  in  September  whilst  there 
were  the  fewer  in  May  and  Jane  than  for  many  years?  I  sprayed  my  apple 
trees  from  three  to  four  times  in  April,  May  and  June;  no  sign  of  moth 
then.  Early  apples  ripened  nearly  exempt,  but  late  winter  apples  fared 
the  worst,  the  worms  taking  from  three-fourths  to  seven^ights  of  them, 
•causing  them  to  drop  and  decay  during  the  hot  weather,  latter  part  of 
August  and  September. 

President  Cushman:  I  wiH  call  upon  Professor  (ireen  to  answer 
that  question. 

Professor  (ireen:  I  cannot  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  I 
know  that  it  is  very  abundant  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Question  (J.  H.  Tryon):  I  have  a  pear  orchard  that  has  never 
blighted  until  last  season  and  I  think  it  was  caused  by  the  severe  May 
frost  or  freeze.  When  the  freeze  came  the  fniit  was  set  and  growing 
and  the  trees  never  looked  better.  The  mercury  dropped  to  26  degrees 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  May  which  froze  the  fruit  solid  so  I  did  not 
get  any  pears.  After  a  few  weeks  the  trees  commenced  to  blight  at  the 
-ends  of  the  limbs  and  it  continued  to  work  down  until  manv  of  the  trees 
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seemed  to  he  nearly  ruined.  Was  it  the  freeze  that  caused  the  hlight 
and  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  make  them  of  vahie  hereafter?  ^iy 
plan  is  to  let  them  connnence  to  show  signs  of  Hfe  where  there  is  any  in 
the  s|)ring  and  cut  back  to  that  point.  Is  that  the  thing  to  do  and  is 
that  the  proper  time  to  do  it?  Will  they  be  likely  to  make  healthy  trees 
if  the  work  is  properly  done  and  the  season  sliould  be  favorable  for  a 
healthy  growth? 

J.  li.  Ijrittain:  Mr.  A.  T.  McKelvey  at  the  county  institute  said  that 
the  cause  of  the  pear  blight  was  a  fungus  and  that  there  was  no  known, 
remedy  for  it.    Xow,  the  question  is  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pear  blight. 

Professor  (ireen:  It  is  not  exactly  a  fungus.  It  is  a  lower  form 
of  Hfe.  It  is  called  bacteria,  but  we  are  certainly  unable  to  control  it. 
I  should  say  in  answer  to  the  first  question  that  the  freeze  did  not  ])rob- 
ably  cause  tlie  blight,  but  it  may  have  had  an  influence  in  weakening  the 
trees  so  that  they  could  not  resist  it  so  well. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Probably  no  one  would  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
cause.  I  have  a  pear  orchard  planted  from  three  to  six  years  that  was 
loaded  with  pears  and  they  were  frozen  by  the  frosts  in  May  and  the 
trees  began  to  blight  in  June.  Of  course  I  could  give  my  method  of 
treatment  of  blight.  The  blight  will  appear  different  in  many  seasons^ 
and  instead  of  coming  on  one  branch  or  one  portion  of  the  tree  and  that 
dying  and  all  the  other  parts  remaining  healthly,  when  the  blight  ap- 
peared it  struck  all  over  the  tree  and  the  leaves  began  to  turn  black  and 
afterwards  the  branches  and  then  not  long  after,  in  a  few  weeks,  many 
of  the  trees  started  out  in  a  new  growth  on  the  large  branches  and  below 
where  the  blight  struck  them  the  worst.  I  looked  the  orchard  over  and' 
marked  those  trees.  There  were  about  (J(K)  trees  perhaps  in  the  blighted' 
part.  I  had  an  orchard  of  KiefTers  and  some  Duchess  that  did  not  blight,, 
and  when  I  got  through  wath  the  orchard  I  had  100  marked  for  digging 
out  entirely,  but  I  shall  go  through  and  cut  back  all  the  dead  parts  and 
probably  use  some  soft  wax  over  the  branches  where  they  are  cut  off 
and  in  that  way  I  expect  to  have  a  new  growth  spring  up  and  make  a 
top.  Some  seasons  they  will  continue  to  grow  on  and  overcome  it. 
My  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  blight  is  winter  killing  and  nothing  else.. 
I  have  been  among  pear  trees  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  blight,  and  my  father  before  me,  and  he  formed 
the  same  opinion,  that  the  trees  were  winter  killed,  and  if  the  bacteria 
were  there  it  is  because  they  were  permitted  to  be  there  on  account  of 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  trees.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  most  thrifty- 
growing  trees  that  blight  first. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  :  Why  it  is  that  as  a  rule 
it  is  the  most  thrifty  growing  trees  that  blight  first? 

Mr.  Whitney:    Because  they  winter  kill  the  easiest. 

Mr.  Miller:  T  think  that  pear  growers  ought  lo  be  cautioned  against 
delaying  to  cut  off  those  blighted  branches  until  the  wood  growth  l>e- 
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gins  in  the  sqring.  If  it  is  done  while  the  buds  are  dormant  a  better 
new-growth  will  be  forced  out  and  it  will  be  less  liable  to  kill  the  tree 
entirely,  I  have  in  a  great  many  instances  cut  off  the  tree  in  the  winter 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground  and  got  a  much  better  tree  than  I  could  have 
by  planting  a  new  tree. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  1  have  been  wondering  if  winter  killing  is  the  cause 
of  blight  why  they  have  blight  in  the  Kieflfer  orchards  down  south  where 
there  isnt  any  freezing.  1  think  that  the  blight  question  will  put  us  in 
about  the  same  fix  that  the  theological  question  of  total  depravity  and 
original  sin  puts  the  preachers.  They  have  been  at  it  a  great  many 
hundred  years  and  we  can  be  at  this  blight  question  a  great  many  hun- 
dred years. 

Mr.  WTiitney:  In  answer  to  Brother  Albaugh's  question  I  would 
say  they  have  frost  down  south  as  well  as  in  the  north.  Oranges  frost 
down  there.  A  degree  of  cold  that  our  trees  will  stand  may  injure  them 
down  there.  I  know  the  cause  of  the  blight,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
will  cure  it 

Mr.  Ohmer:    And  you  don't  know  the  cause  of  it  (laughter). 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  We  have  generally  supposed  that  the  bark 
blight  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  different  from  the  regular  fire  blight,  but 
I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  where  one  left  off  and  the 
other  began.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  started  in  the  bark  on  the  trunk 
and  ran  up  to  the  top,  and  we  would  begin  cutting  in  the  top  and  could 
hardly  see  a  division  line. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  ventilate  this  a  little  bit  further.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  secretary  if  he  has  ever  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
blighted  branches  in  the  summer. 

The  Seci»etary:  I  never  had  any  blight  to  speak  of  until  the  past 
year,  and  we  did  cut  immediately  in  the  summer  and  went  over  it  several 
times  during  the  summer  and  it  seemed  to  check  it,  but  my  experience 
is  not  extensive  enough,  and  hope  it  never  may  be,  to  be  very  good 
authority. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  I  attempted  to  cut  back  a  few  years  ago  about 
one-half  of  the  pear  trees  out  of  150.  I  began  cutting  in  the  summer  as 
soon  as  the  blight  showed  and  kept  it  up,  but  I  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  blight. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  might  say  that  I  have  about  2,500  trees 
that  have  been  planted  from  two  to  eighteen  years  and  I  have  not  lost 
twelve  trees  all  told.    Possibly  my  losses  are  just  commencing. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  I  have  not  lost  any  trees  for  twelve  years  until 
last  year. 

Mr.  Withoft:  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moody  of  New  York  the 
other  day  in  which  he  said  we  should  commence  washing  our  pear  trees. 
He  does  not  wait  for  the  blight  to  attack  his  orchards,  and  you  know  that 
Moody  &  Sons  are  the  largest  pear  growers  in  Niew  York.    He  uses 
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a  wash  every  spring  and  washes  by  spraying  the  Hmbs.  He  uses  white- 
wash, sulphur  and  carbolic  acid.  This  will  prevent  both  the  frozen  sap 
blight  and  the  other  bliglit.  He  recommended  to  nie  that  1  should  com- 
mence washing  in  March  or  April. 

Question  (C.  M.  Gatton):  What  five  varieties  of  plums  would  you 
plant  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  have  an  orchard  of  liiO  trees  that  were  five  years  old 
the  first  year  they  bore  and  they  averaged  a  bushel  to  the  tree.  They 
were  largely  the  Richland,  though  there  were  a  few  of  some  kind  of  a 
greenish  plum  that  were  designated  as  SpaHling.  The  Richland  was  one 
of  the  most  profuse  bearers  among  plums  but  1  could  hardly  recommend 
it  as  a  highly  profitable  plum.  1  have  found  the  most  profitable  plum, 
taking  into  consideration  hardiness  and  readiness  of  sale  in  the  whole- 
sale markets,  is  the  Moores  Arctic,  and  in  talking  with  a  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  planting  plums  very  extensively  he  gave  me  this  rule  to  go  by  in 
plum  culture:  He  says  the  nearer  you  stay  around  a  little  blue  plum  the 
better  you  can  sell  your  plums.  1  find  that  the  little  blue  plum  sells  in 
the  Dayton  markets.  The  Moore's  Arctic  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Damson.  The  next  thing  that  the  people  want  is  a  green  plum. 
This  green  plum  that  I  had,  there  were  about  a  dozen  trees  and  they  all 
bore  about  twelve  bushels.  1  wholesaled  them  to  one  man  in  Dayton 
for  three  dollars  a  bushel.  1  bought  them  in  the  nursery  but  they  were 
not  named,  but  the  gentleman  said  they  were  the  Spalding.  The  market 
wants  a  blue  plum  and  a  green  plum  and  they  will  pay  more  for  those  two 
colors  than  for  the  purple  plum. 

Mr.  Withoft:  I  found  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  that  the  red 
plum  took  very  well.  We  were  shipping  Burbank  for  from  |3.00  to  |5.<M) 
per  crate  and  that  was  the  experience  of  all  the  southern  growers  in  the 
plum  markets,  that  the  red  plum  sold  the  best. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  The  Moore's  Arctic  I  fear  is  liable  to  blight,  and 
the  Richland,  which  my  friend  Stoner  spoke  of,  yielded  me  twice  as  much 
to  the  tree  as  the  Moore's  Arctic  or  Lombard  although  I  did  not  get  as 
much  per  bushel  as  for  the  others.  I  have  not  many  pear  trees  or  plum 
trees,  but  from  the  testimony  that  I  get  hold  of  it  seems  that  the  Rich- 
land is  the  most  profitable  plum  we  have  here  now.  It  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  little  blue  Damson. 

Mr.  Withoft:  Understand  me,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against 
the  blue  plum.  When  you  get  within  one  hundred  miles  from  Kentucky 
everybody  wants  a  blue  plum. 

A  Member:  I  think  it  is  the  (luality  of  the  Moore's  Arctic  that  sells 
it,  but  I  am  satisfied  nevertheless  that  1  can  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  Damson.    It  has  the  black  knot  but  I  do  not  fear  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Moore:  Is  the  Moore's  Arctic  freer  from  the  black  knot  than 
the  Damson? 

A  Member:    Not  much  more  so. 
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Mr.  Ohnier:  You  do  not  fear  the  black  knot  but  don't  forget  to 
tell  us  how  you  will  prevent  it. 

A  Member:  1  took  the  trees  1  had  from  an  orchard  of  sprouts  that 
^rew  in  an  orchard  that  had  been  cut  away  on  account  of  the  black  knot, 
and  consequently  I  had  the  germ  of  the  black  knot  in  the  trees  1  took 
with  me,  but  for  five  years  they  have  been  bringing  me  from  two  to  nine 
dollars  per  tree,  and  by  the  way,  I  treat  our  trees  before  they  come  into 
bloom  or  bud,  I  saturate  all  of  the  tree  w-ith  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
it  was  white  and  stayed  white  almost  all  of  the  year.  Xevertheless,  there 
was  occasionally  a  black  knot  appeared  but  1  watched  them  very  closely 
during  April  and  May,  and  I  found  they  gave  me  no  trouble  only  during 
those  two  months.  And  if  you  will  watch  them  closely  during  April 
and  May  when  they  appear  there  is  no  trouble.  I  would  say  that  they 
would  come  in  competition  with  the  fine  blue  plums  from  the  east  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  could  sell  the  Damson  better  than  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Rhodes:    What  can  you  say  of  the  Shipper^s  Pride? 

A  Member:  The  Shipper's  Pride  and  the  German  Prune  are  among 
the  best  paying  kinds. 

Question:    Is  the  Shipper's  Pride  inclined  to  rot? 

Answer:    No,  sir. 

Question:    Plow  is  the  Gueii? 

Answer:    It  is  good. 

The  Secretary:  I  have  considerable  interest  in  plums  and  tested 
quite  a  good  many  varieties.  I  find  the  Lombard,  the  Geuii,  the  Reine 
Claude  and  the  Niagara  are  the  best.  The  Niagara  is  not  perhaps  quite 
as  productive,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  Bradshaw  I  cannot  detect  it,  except  we  have 
thought  it  was  much  more  productive.  The  Reine  Claude  is  a  sure  bearer 
and  a  good  keeper  and  brought  this  year  the  best  price.  The  Lombard  is  a 
good  plum  but  it  comes  at  a  bad  time.  I  am  also  planting  French 
Damson  upon  Mr.  Willard's  recommendation,  but  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  Geuii.  I  am  afraid  of  the  Japanese  plums  on  account  of  the  early 
blooming  and  the  American  varieties,  we  do  not  value  highly  where 
we  can  grow  the  European,  but  where  you  are  not  subject  to  the  late 
frosts  in  the  spring  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Japanese  will  be  very 
valuable. 

Mr.  Withoft:  Speaking  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  the  President  of 
one  of  the  largest  canning  factories  in  New  York  was  here  last  week 
and  in  speaking  of  the  different  varieties  of  plums  for  market  and  can- 
ning, he  said  at  their  board  meeting  last  fall  they  tested  forty  varieties, 
at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  he  said  that  four  out  of  five  said  that  the 
Burbank  was  the  best  canning  plum  they  had  of  any  European  or  Ameri- 
can variety. 

Question:  Did  they  say  it  was  profitable  for  market  for  the  grower? 
Mr.  Withoft:    I  was  getting  onto  the  subject  of  planting  the  Bur- 
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bank  or  the  Abundance  for  the  market.  1  said,  Don't  forget  the  Bur- 
bank  is  one  of  the  varieties  most  represented  in  our  market  and  he  made 
this  statement.    The  Abundance  is  too  soft  and  not  a  good  canner. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    Will  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  prevent  rot  upon  plums  r 

The  Secretary:    Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Ohmcr:    What  will  do  it? 

The  Secretary:  There  are  several  things  that  will  help  it:  Picking- 
and  burning  the  old  rotten  ones,  and  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Question :  In  planting  a  permanent  orchard  of  twenty  acres  in  Cen- 
tral Ohio,  by  a  young  man  who  has  all  kinds  of  small  and  tree  fruits  but 
wants  to  plant  twenty  acres  of  one  kind  of  fruit,  what  would  be  most 
profitable,  apples,  peaches,  plums  or  pears,  on  high  land? 

Mr.  Ohmer:    He  must  not  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket. 

President  Cushman:  1  w.ould  like  to  know  if  you  all  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  Ohmer  says  he  must  not  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  He  has 
only  spoken  about  twenty  acres.  He  has  other  small  fruits  and  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  our  horticulturists  he  is  not  to  have  too  many 
varieties.  Why  would  it  not  be  good  policy  for  that  man  to  select  either 
apples,  peaches  or  pears  and  put  it  in  one  variety  of  fruit?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  could  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Mr.  Ohmer  has  just  spoken 
of,  with  the  understanding  that  the  young  man  has  small  fruits.  Of 
course  if  he  had  nothing  else  but  this  twenty  acres  it  would  not  be  the 
best  thing  for  Him  to  do. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Moore:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  adapta- 
bility of  his  soil  would  have  something  to  do  with  it  as  to  what  he  should 
plant:  also  his  market  facilities  should  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
These  things  woukl  have  to  be  considered.  What  might  suit  the  Day- 
ton market  might  not  suit  some  other  market.  The  gentleman  here  just 
stated  what  works  best  in  the  Dayton  market,  but  he  does  not  know 
outside  of  that  w-hat  would  suit  the  Columbus,  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland 
markets  or  any  other  market,  and  that  might  be  so  in  this  case.  A  man 
should  study  what  his  market  facilities  are  and  also  what  his  ground  is 
adapted  to.    If  it  is  the  better  for  plums,  then  let  him  plant  plums,  etc. 

The  Secretary:  We  judge  from  the  question,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  did  have  a  general  assortment  of  small  fruits  and  that  he  was  sup- 
plying his  customers,  and  if  he  was  doing  that  and  his  soil  was  adapted 
to  other  varieties  of  fruits  it  would  certainly  be  to  his  advantage  to  grow 
all  those  different  varieties  to  supply  his  trade,  but  if  his  soil  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  any  one  class  of  these  fruits,  apples  far  better  than  any- 
thing else,  or  plums  better  than  anything  else,  he  would  be  justified  in 
planting  one  kind,  especially  if  he  shipped  in  bulk,  but  where  we  have 
a  home  market  to  supply  we  ought  to  supply  it  within  a  reasonable 
limit. 

Mr.  Withoft:  There  mij>ht  be  an  advantage  in  having  it  in  two  or 
three  kinds  of  fruit.    If  he  had  it  all  in  apples  or  pears  and  two  or  three 
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Icinds  of  fruit,  in  off  years  for  one  variety  the  other  varieties  might  pro- 
<luce  something. 

President  Cushman:  1  understood  the  (|uestion  to  mean,  if  he  was 
.going  to  plant  one  kind  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  or  plums,  which  one  to 
plant. 

The  Secretary:  Taking  that  view  of  it  I  doubt  if  anybody  could 
give  an  answer  to  it  without  knowing  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  its  adapt- 
ability. 

Question:    What  is  the  best  sugar-corn  for  family  use? 

Mr.  Ewing:  There  are  so  many  varieties.  Black  Mexican  is  said 
to  be  about  the  best.    It  stands  as  high  as  any  in  (juality. 

Mr.  Longcnecker:  1  should  say  where  a  person  could  get  the  gen- 
uine Old  Colony  that  it  is  among  the  best  w-here  the  soil  is  rich  enough 
for  it. 

Mr.  Moore:    Is  there  anything  better  than  the  Stowell's  Evergreen? 

A  Member:  Yes,. sir. 
•  Mr.  J.  M.  Fetersime:  I  find  in  my  experience  that  the  Stowell's 
Evergreen  is  giving  l^etter  satisfaction  than  anything  else  I  raise.  ( )ne 
year  ago  I  had  sixteen  acres  of  sweet-corn  out  and  I  found  that  Stowell's 
Evergreen  for  market,  or  evaporating  or  home  use  covered  more  of  the 
season  and  brought  in  more  money  than  any  other  variety  I  have  ever 
;grown.  Two  years  ago  1  worked  on  an  acre  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  for 
five  solid  weeks  from  the  time  we  began  using  until  I  finished  the  acre, 
and  1  hav€  not  found  anything  that  paid  me  any  better. 

Question:    Wliat  are  the  best  six  hardy  roses? 

Mr.  Warder,  Cincinnati:  There  are  so  many  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
6elect  six.  I  would  say  Washington,  Countess  Semiga,  Coquette  des  Alps, 
Gabrielle  Luixet.  Jacqueminot  and  Paul  Neyron,  for  those  who  like  a  very 
Jarge  rose. 

President  Cushman:    Isn't  the  Hermosa  a  ^ood  one? 

Mr.  Warder:    Yes,  but  it  is  no  better  than  the  Jacqueminot. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Seidner:  I  would  suggest  as  the  first  one  the  Jaccjueminot, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  the  old  Jules  Margotten,  La 
Reine  and  Coquette  des  Alps. 

Mr.  Warder:  The  la  Reine  will  mildew  three  days  out  of  the  w^ek, 
will  always  do  it:  blooms  only  in  showry  weather  and  only  on  clay  soil. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    Mr.  Warder  lives  near  the  Ohio  River. 

Question:    Can  the  Hermosa  be  grown  successfully  out  of  doors? 

Mr.  Warder:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  If  I  were  to  confine  myself  to  one  rose  for  out 
-of  doors,  I  should  take  the  Paul  Keyron.  Early  in  the  season  shoots 
come  and  we  are  getting  them  when  we  are  not  getting  them  from  any 
others. 

Question:    How  can  we  keep  sw-eet  peas  from  going  to  seed? 
Mr.  C)hmer:    Eat  them  before  they  go  to  seed  daughter). 
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President  Cushman:  I  had  a  little  experience  with  sweet  peas  about 
three  years  ago  that  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  here.  They  grew 
up  and  furnished  the  bloom  that  we  naturally  expected,  and  after  they 
were  practically  through  blooming  we  had  a  heavy  rainstorm  and  the 
vines  fell  over  onto  the  ground.  The  brush  that  they  were  held  up  by 
tipped  over  and  immediately  all  along  the  old  stock  came  a  fresh  growth, 
and  we  had  sweet  pea  blooms  from  that  fresh  growth  until  frost.  I  have 
thought  several  times  since  then  I  would  try  that  artificially,  that  is^ 
after  they  had  bloomed  their  first  life  out  I  would  Bend  them  over  and 
try  and  start  a  new  growth  by  watering  them.  I  never  have  done  that, 
but  I  believe  there  is  a  suggestion  in  it  that  can  be  successful. 

President  Cushman:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Kelcli,  of  Dayton,  upon  "Commercial  Fertilizers  in  their  Relation  to 
Horticukure." 

Mr.  Kelch :  1  have  written  this  paper  from  the  manufacturers'  stand- 
point, but  have  tried  not  to  make  it  an  advertisement. 

SOME  RKMARKS  ON  THE  FERTILIZER  BUSINESS  FROM  THE  STAND- 
POINT  OF  THE  FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURER. 


From  out  of  the  ground  comes  the  riches  of  the  world.  The  agriculturist, 
the  miner,  the  manufacturer  are  all  dependent  on  mother  earth  for  their  prosperity, 
and  on  the  agriculturist  is  fixed  the  greater  responsibility,  as  his  is  primary.  It  is 
his  mission  to  provide  food  for  the  worker  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories  and 
ofticts.  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  material  used  in  industrial  process.  In 
proportion  as  the  farmer  prospers,  so  does  the  worker  in  other  lines.  The  closer 
the  interchange  of  products  between  the  farmer,  the  miner  and  the  manufacturer, 
the  more  secure  is  the  country's  prosperity. 

From  the  days  when  the  primitive  Egyptian  first  cultivated  the  soil  to  the  time 
of  Liebig,  agriculture  was  an  art.  and  success  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
individual  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  practical  observation  and  work  of  previous 
generations.  To-driy.  in  addition  to  this  hard  earned  knowledge  of  earth's  secrets, 
iF  the  privilege  of  he  who  cares,  to  bring  to  his  aid  that  powerful  helper — chemistry. 
Agriculture  to-day  is  not  only  an  art,  but  a  science:  the  science  of  applied  chem- 
istry. 

Tlu'  i^gyplian  fanner  had  for  centuries  carried  Marog,  or  nitrous  earth  from 
the  hills  to  tin-  valley,  because  his  observation  taught  him  that  its  application 
brought  im  ren'-ed  corn  l(>  liis  crib.    Why,  he  knew  not. 

The  tea  .u:rower  of  China  and  Japan  had  for  ages  saved  and  applied  to  his 
hillside  .ij.irden  every  bit  of  human  and  other  excrement  he  could  obtain — he  took 
dried  gras?-es.  t\vi,;s  and  shrubbery  and  plowed  them  under — he  knew  this  aided 
in  keeping;  his  land  in  condition  and  benefitted  his  crops.    Why.  he  could  not  say. 

The  Greek  had  noticed  that  where  cattle  droppings  had  fallen  on  his  pasture 
lands  the  grass  had  thickened  and  Kcrown  heavier.  He  remembered  this  and  made 
use  of  it  in  his  agriculture.    Why  it  was.  he  could  not  tell. 

The  observing  Cr)ntinental  and  hjiglish  farmer  has  known  for  many  genera- 
tions the  good  resnlts  obtained  by  the  application  of  bone  dust  to  his  fields — he 
realized  that  there  was  some  hidden  power  in  decaying  animal  matter  which  in- 
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creased  the  growth  of  tree  and  vine.    He  carefully  saved  every  bit  of  manure  pro- 


dulced  on  his  farms,  and  later  put  it  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  He  adopted 
a  clever  rotation  system  of  tap-rot  with  spreading  root  crops — he  did  all  this  because 
gcijcrations  of  experience  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  Why  it  was 
so.  he  did  not  know. 

They  were  all,  unknowingly,  following  the  now  known  laws  of  agriculture.  la 
n'jarly  all  callings  the  practical  mah  comes  first — then  the  scientific  man.  The 
chemist  tells  why  such  things  are — he  weeds  out  the  follies  tangled  up  with  the 
truths  in  the  creed  of  the  practical  man.  and  each  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
other. 

In  this  Ohio-Mississippi  valky  country  nature  has  been  very  kind  to  us.  We 
have  the  richest  of  lands  with  the  best  of  transporation.  This  will  bring  with  it 
^>reat  population,  and  we  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  become  residents  of , the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  our  country.  We  are  passing  the  time  when  we  can  all 
profitably  raise  undiversified  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  corn — in  a  few  years  our 
lands  will  be  far  more  heavily  taxed  for  crops  than  they  are  now — we  will  have  more 
people  to  feed  in  our  own  locality.  There  will  be  less  necessity  for  long  transporta- 
ton  of  produce.  We  must  more  thoroughly  work  our  farms — we  must  raise  more 
per  acre,  and  of  higher  priced  produce.  How  are  we  to  do  it?  By  high  farming 
and  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

When  Licbig  and  his  co-workers  explained  away  the  mystery  of  plant 
growth,  and  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  that  soil  fertility  could  be  restored 
by  the  application  of  chemicals  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
a  demand  immediately  sprang  up  in  the  older  countries  for  these  chemicals  for 
use  in  agriculture,  thus  making  necessary  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  and  every 
product  containing  these  ingredients  immediately  became  more  valuable.  Dried 
blood,  bones  and  tankage  from  slaughter  houses,  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
gas  and  coke  plants,  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chili  and  Peru,  bones  from  India^ 
South  America  and  our  western  plains,  hardwood  ashes,  saltpetre,  linseed  cake, 
cotton  seed  meal,  bone  black,  potash  and  other  materials  in  their  various 
forms  all  had  additional  value  because  of  their  use  in  agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  these  older  countries  and  states  were  in  competition  with 
products  raised  in  the  West  on  new  and  phenominally  rich  soil,  and  they  wel- 
comed a  change  in  their  agriculture  which  enabled  them  by  increased  yield  per 
acre  to  reduce  ihe  cost  of  raising  their  various  crops,  and  thus  in  a  great  measure 
ctTsct  the  competition  from  new  lands,  as  they  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  it 
takes  as  much  seed,  as  much  work  and  as  favorable  a  season  to  raise  twenty  bushels 
of  grain  per  acre,  as  forty.  So.  as  the  demand  for  fertilizers  existed,  the  manu- 
facturer was  there  to  supply  it.  and  as  the  demand  grew  by  the  spreading  of 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  fertilizers,  the  manufacturer  grew  in  size  and  importance. 

The  agricultural  implement  manufacturer  has  made  our  agricultural  results 
surer.  We  are  less  dependent  on  the  whims  of  the  weather.  We  can  put  in  our 
crops  in  less  time,  and  can  harvest  them  quicker  than  in  the  old,  primitive  way. 
The  manufacturer  of  commercial  fertilizers  now  comes  in  and  provides  another 
safeguard  for  the  aj-^riculturist.  Does  he  make  the  most  of  it?  Does  he  appreciate 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  agriculture — that  he  is  in  a  measure  released  from  the  old 
system  of  rotation,  and  can  be  dictated  in  putting  in  his  crops,  by  what  pays 
him  best? 

Tlic  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  enters  tlie  business  for  one  of  two  reasons: 
F\v<t.  he  either  accumulates  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  as  by-products 
in  some  industrial  process,  such  as  the  slaughterer,  the  oil  presser,  the  glue  maker — 
and  of  necessity  is  in  the  bu.siness,  or — second,  he  enters  into  the  business  as  a  direct 
business  in  itself,  buying  his  crude  materials  on  the  open  market.   The  aim  of  each 
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class  of  manufacturers  is  identical— each  aims  to  manufacture  his  product  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  and  to  get  it  to  the  actual  consumer  in  as  direct  a  way  as 
possible.  His  labors  in  this  direction  have  been  beset  by  many  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  the  demand  has  had  to  be  built  up,  and  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
user.  Enterprising  farmers  here  and  there  in  the  older  countries  where  the  soil 
was  impoverished,  had  to  be  induced  to  buy  the  goods — the  results  which  they  se- 
cured had  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  their  less  enterprising  neighbors, 
and  they  induced  to  try  them — thus  the  demand  grew.  The  discovery  of  rock  phos- 
phate deposits  in  South  Carolina  caused  the  market  to  be  flooded  with  this  article 
before  the  demand  for  commercial  fertilizers  had  been  built  up  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. This  article  acidulated,  and  containing  neither  nitrogen  or  potash,  did  not 
possess  the  complete  qualities  necessary  for  a  commercial  fertilizer,  and  its  large 
sale  rather  injured  the  business  as  its  effect  after  the  first  year  or  two  wa?  lost, 
and  the  user  decided  that  fertilizers  were  temporary  make-shifts,  and  did  more  harm 
than  good.  His  reasonmg  was  faulty  because  he  had  not  experimented  with  the 
right  goods.  He  had  tried  "phosphate,"  however,  and  he  dismissed  the  whole 
subject  as  a  "fake,"  and  it  was  hard  to  get  him  to  try  again. 

Then  comes  the  man  who  purchases  complete  fertilizers,  to  raise  potatoes,  for 
example.  He  is  told  to  use  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  he  dumps  it  in  the  hills  all  in 
one  spot,  and  then  complains  that  the  fertilizer  kills  his  potato  seed.  The  misuse 
of  fertilizer  causes  many  failures.  This  bad  result  is  charged  up  to  fertilizers,  and 
has  to  be  overcome. 

Another  man,  and  wc  are  all  acquainted  with  him,  buys  his  fertilizer,  puts  it  in 
with  his  crop  and  expects  the  fertilizer  to  do  the  work,  while  he  sits  on  the  fence 
and  whittles  or  talks  politics.  He  gets  a  fine  crop  of  weeds,  and  charges  their 
abundance  up  to  the  "fertilizer" — ^and  in  this  he  is  right,  as  weeds  like  nothing 
better  than  rich  soil  and  a  poor  cultivator.  This  man  has  much  time  to  talk,  and 
his  condemnation  of  the  fertilizer  which  he  has  bought  on  time,  and  perhaps  never 
pays  for,  has  some  influence  on  his  neighbors. 

Then  comes  the  dry  season,  when  the  heavens  are  continually  bright,  when 
the  earth  dries  up  and  the  crops  sizzle  and  yellow  in  the  field.  We  know  of  no 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  but  the  claim  is  made  nevertheless. 

Another  point  which  works  against  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  the  fact 
that  unscrupulous  people  have  sold  to  the  farmers  at  high  prices,  stuff  called  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  but  which  was  entirely  without  agricultural  value,  and  as  it 
naturally  produced  no  results,  this  is  held  up  as  an  argument  against  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  various  state  laws  now  make  this  sort  of  merchandising  rather  diffi- 
cult to  repeat,  but  nevertheless  it  has  its  effect. 

All  of  these  objections  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  fertilizer  manufacturer 
can  really  get  down  to  business  and  begin  the  campaign  of  education  necessary 
to  build  up  his  business  on  the  only  sound  foundation  for  succecs,  giving  goods 
which  produce  results,  and  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturer to  provide  accurate  information  as  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  his  agents 
and  customers,  to  carry  on  his  campaign  of  education  in  this  particular  agricultural 
specialty  on  the  broad  lines  of  nexr  year  as  well  as  this.  He  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
Does  he  perform,  it?  Docs  he  employ  thoroughly  trained  salesmen  to  sell  his 
goods — men  who  are  posted  on  the  .A  B  C  of  their  business — who  are  able  to  give 
intelligent  advice,  or  does  he  send  out  as  his  representatives,  men  whose  chief 
strength  lies  in  trade  cunning  and  misrepresentation? 

The  path  of  the  manufacturer  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  not  an  easy  one. 
His  business  has  been  singled  from  the  many  where  the  farmer  is  a  purchaser,  and  he 
is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  regulations,  etc.,  no  two  states  agreeing  on  their  requirc- 
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ments.  In  some  states  he  is  required  to  license  his  varioas  brands  at  so  much  an 
ingredient — in  other  states  so  much  per  brand,  no  further  tax  being  required  In 
other  states  he  licenses  his  brands,  and  in  addition  to  this  has  to  buy  tags  at  so 
much  per  hundred,  one  tag  being  attached  to  each  bag.  In  other  states  he  pays  a 
tax  of  so  much  per  ton.  In  some  states  no  tax  is  required,  but  brands  have  to  be 
registered  and  kept  up  to  guarantee.  In  some  states  the  nitrogen  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed on  the  bags  in  the  form  of  nitrogen — in  others,  of  ammonia.  In  some  states 
the  sliding  scale — that  is,  ammonia  three  to  four  per  cent,  is  not  allowed  printed 
on  bags — it  must  be  one  or  the  other.  Some  states  require  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
be  given  in  its  three  forms  water  soluble,  reverted  and  insoluble,  others  available 
only — no  insoluble.  Letters  used  in  printing  must  be  of  a  certain  size  in  one  state 
and  another  size  in  another,  and  so  it  goes — no  uniformity,  a  different  bag  for 
about  every  state. 

Last  but  not  least  is  the  absurd  commercial  values,  differing  in  each  state  on 
the  same  brands — illogical,  misleading  and  utterly  pernicious.  Many  of  them  are 
based  on  the  wholesale  value  of  crude  ingredients  at  some  point  many  miles  away,  un- 
ground,  unmixed,  not  bagged,  no  provision  being  made  for  expense  in  assembling, 
manufacturing,  bagging,  selling,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  all  part  of  the  true  com- 
mercial value  of  a  fertilizer  or  other  product.  In  some  states  the  attempt  is  made 
to  restrict  the  selling  price  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  agent  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  above  the  cost  of  crude  materials  at  some  other  point — ^this  to  include  cost 
of  making  with  its  charges  for  fuel,  power,  labor,  carrying,  etc..  cost  of  selling, 
advertising,  bad  debts,  etc.  No  fertihzer  firm  on  earth  can  do  business  on  such 
a  clos^e  ^?ure.  Such  values  and  requirements  are  entirely  outside  the  intention  of 
the  fertilizer  laws  of  the  states  and  are  uncalled  for.  They  confuse  the  farmer,  give 
him  no  correct  information,  make  no  distinction  between  choice  ingredients  and 
poor  ones,  and  are  misleading.  They  may  also  work  an  injustice  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  restrict  the  growth  of  a  legitimate  business,  calculated  to  help  in  the 
agriculture  of  a  state.  These  absurd  commercial  values  certainly  work  in  favor  of 
the  large  manufacturer  as  against  the  smaller — the  natural  manufacturer  as  against 
the  one  who  has  to  buy  his  material  on  the  market,  and  are  bound  in  time,  to  re- 
strict competition,  thus  reacting  on  the  user.  The  keen  competition  of  to-day 
pr .vents  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  from  getting  an  excessive  price  for  his  goods — 
without  the  state  attempting  to  dictate  as  to  what  price  the  goods  shall  be  sold  for. 

The  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  has  but  little  to  say  to  the  horticulturist.  He 
appreciates  fully  that  the  horticulturist  is  the  highest  development  of  the  hus- 
bsndman:  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  work  and  is  always  a  student  in  his  work.  He 
keep)  up  with  the  increase  in  knowledge  in  his  calling,  and  by  various  or- 
ganizations is  reaping  the  especial  advantages  of  cumulative  experience.  We  might 
suggest,  however,  that  in  his  studies  as  to  the  habit  of  the  plant,  he  pay  more 
attention  to  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  best  thrives,  and  the  food  it  seems  to  relish 
the  most.  He  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  and  to  his 
chosen  calling  if  he  will  but  carry  on  systematic  field  tests  as  to  the  action  of  the 
various  fertilizer  ingredients,  both  singly  and  combined  on  the  different  plants  he 
is  interested  in.  He  will  thus  possess  himself  of  useful  knowledge,  and  add  his  in- 
vestigations to  the  text  book  of  that  wonderful  and  elevating  occupation — horticul- 
ture. The  fertilizer  manufacturer  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  horticulturists — 
their  interests  arc  identical,  their  objects  the  same — ^the  perfection  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  would  like  to  have  something:  brouia^ht  out  in  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  amonjj;  small  fruits.  Suf- 
ficient manure  is  not /ivailable  for  many  of  the  small  fruit-p^rowers,  par- 
licularly  those  of  us  a^io  are  ei^ht  or  ten  miles  away  from  the  city.  That 
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makes  the  hauling  cost  us  too  much.  We  are  able  to  compost  various  ma- 
terials to  obtain  some  humus  and  that  idea  is  supplemented  in  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer  on  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Last 
year  1  used  five  tons  to  ten  acres,  consisting  of  half  high  grade  ammoni- 
ated  bone.  I  sowed  this  immediately  after  planting  and  cultivated  it  in. 
It  would  probably  have  been  much  better  if  1  could  have  drilled  it  in 
previous  to  planting.  1  cannot  tell  as  yet  what  benefits  1  may  get  from 
it.  The  season  was  so  dry  that  a  large  portion  of  that  fertlizer  did  not 
dissolve.  The  cost  was  about  |15.00  per  acre.  That  would  recjuire  an 
in  crease  of  only  about  ten  bushels  of  strawberries  to  reimburse  me.  We 
could  well  afford  to  put  it  on  if  we  got  fifteen  bushels  or  more  extra. 
That  would  be  a  very  slight  increase. 

Professor  Green:  What  do  you  mean  by  ammoniated  bone?  Can 
you  give  the  analysis? 

Mr.  Stoner:  It  is  a  brand  of  goods  that  these  people  sell  at  about 
f28.00  a  ton. 

Professor  Green:    Who  manufactures  it?  , 
Mr.  Stoner:    The  Dayton  peoplejas.  McCallum  &  Co.,  that  is  the 
brand  I  use. 

Professor  Green:  Did  you  leave  any  strips  where  you  did  not  use 
any  bone? 

Mr.  Stoner:    Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  It  is  very  easy  to  plant  a  few  rows  of  pota- 
toes with  fertilizer  and  afew  rods  without,  but  when  you  go  ito  the  straw- 
berries with  it,  one  strip  with  and  another  without,  and  then  go  in  there 
with  thirty  or  forty  pickers  you  could  not  tell  very  much  about  it  by  the 
eye.  A  difference  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  yield  would  give  an  immense 
profit  while  it  would  be  indistinguishable  to  the  eye.  And  I  suggest  to 
Professor  (ireen  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  experiments  the  Sta- 
Uon  could  pursue  and  yet  the  most  difficult.  I  have  used  commercial 
fertilizers.  We  can  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of  stable  manure  but  not 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to  use.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  we  get 
so  much  weed  seed  in  the  manure.  My  idea  would  be  to  get  the  soil  in 
good  mechanical  condition  and  then  after  the  first  few  years  give  it  a  liberal 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  force  out  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  can  weW  afford  to  use  a  thousand  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre,  but  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  run  against  this  obstacle.  It 
has  been  so  exceedingly  dry  that  the  fertilizer  did  not  properly  dissolve. 
T  may  get  good  results  later.  I  used  the  pure  bone.  That  is  the  reason 
T  did  not  get  my  money  back. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  I  have  experimented  some  with  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. I  would  like  to  find  it  profitable:  I  know  all  fruit-growers  would.' 
I  am  not  through  experimenting  with  them  yet,  but  so  far  the  experi- 
ments have  been  unfavorable.    The  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
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I  would  like  to  hear  from  Professor  Green.  Crtainly  he  has  had  much 
observation  upon  this  line. 

Professor  Green:  I  have  experimented  on  strawberries  particularly 
and  my  results  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  We  had  poor  ground 
to  begin  with  and  I  do  not  think  that  was  just  the  right  thing  to  do.  The 
barnyard  manure  made  the  plants  grow  more  the  tirst  season  and  the 
nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  growth  but  not  tlie  crop  to  any  very  great 
extent.  The  course  1  would  pursue  now  would  be  to  use  bone  meal  and 
wood  ashes,  or,  if  I  could  not  get  wood  ashes  1  would  substitute  sulphate 
of  potash  or  a  good  grade  of  super-phosphate,  containing  some  potash 
and  some  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  use  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  top  dress- 
ing in  the  sqring  before  fruiting.  I  know  that  will  have  an  effect  on 
the  growth  and  some  claim  that  it  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  quantity  of 
*fruit,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  fruit 
materially. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Piecre:  My  experience  has  wholly  been  confined  to  super- 
phosphate of  the  Cleveland  and  Detroit  make,  and  I  can  find  no  good 
results  or  increased  results  in  productiveness  or  yield  from  the  use  of 
this  on  berries  direct,  neither  can  I  on  corn  or  potatoes.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  my  money  back  in  using  them.  The  only  way  I  can 
see  any  good  is  in  clover  or  grass.  I  can  get  a  heavy  growth  of  that 
by  the  use  of  fertilizer,  and  if  anybody  can  get  a  heavy  growth  of  clover 
and  plow  it  under  he  has  the  most  natural  soil  for  strawberries.  It  takes 
two  or  three  years  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of 
using  barnyard  or  stable  manure  than  to  apply  it  direct. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  My  ideal  preparation  for  the  strawberry  is 
to  manure  the  clover  sod,  put  it  into  potatoes  and  the  next  year  into 
strawberries.    The  clover  sod  gives  a  good  mechanical  condition. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Green  how  nuich  he 
would  he  use  of  the  wood  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda? 

Professor  (jreen:  I  did  not  name  the  quantities  that  I  would  use. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  proper  quantities  would  be. 
Use  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  bone  meal  per.  acre  and  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  and  in  the  following  spring  nitrate  of 
soda,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  would  state  one  fact  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. In  digging  the  plants  out  of  blocks  on  which  fertilizers  had  been 
used  freely,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  we  noticed  that  they 
were  much  better  rooted  than  where  fertilizer  was  not  used;  hence,  that 
would  show  a  more  vigorous  plant.  We  mav  be  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised this  year  at  the  results  when  thev  come  into  bearing. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  the  tests  we  liave  made  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  nitrogen  it  has  been  found  that  where  they  were  turned  under  with 
clover,  that  there  were  no  beneficial  results  to  potatoes  from  the  nitrogen 
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that  we  were  using  and  that  there  was  just  as  much  return  from  com- 
mercial fertiHzers  that  didn't  have  any  nitrogen  in  them. 

Secretary  Famsworth:  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  to  use  very 
much  nitrogen  in  our  commercial  fertihzers  for  fruit  growing.  I  think 
the  majority  of  our  soils  contain  enough  nitrogen  for  fruit,  and  if  they 
do  not,  we  can  get  it  much  cheaper  from  clover  than  by  buying  it. 

Mr.  l^ierce:  We  are  told  in  the  program  that  no  theory'  is  wanted, 
must  be  all  practice,  but  1  heard  a  very  interesting  address  by  Professor 
Roberts  at  the  Western  Horticultural  meeting  of  New  York  about  a 
month  ago,  who  is  perhaps  tiie  best  authority  in  the  country  and  he 
made  this  strong  point.  He  insisted  over  and  over  again  that  nitro- 
genous mannrt'  sl.ould  not  be  used  in  orchard  culture.  However  l  e 
wonM  use  it  to  form  sod  and  then  plow  under  the  sod.  Another  point 
was  that  nitrogen  would  form  foliage  but  that  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
con^position  of  the  fruit  at  all.  It  produced  leaves  at  the  expense  of  ilie 
fr::it. 

Mr.  Woodard:  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  go  a  httle  sl')\v 
on  the  fertiHzer  question,  and  I  believe  it  makes  a  difference  what  kind 
of  soil  we  have.  With  us,  in  our  sandy,  gravely  soil  the  farmers  use  very 
little  fertihzers  unless  it  is  to  get  a  good  seeding  of  clover,  but  on  clay 
soils  I  am  satisfied  that  fertilizers  that  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash 
have  done  our  vineyards  good.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  used  on  his 
vineyard  from  200  to  GOO  pounds  of  a  potato  special  fertilizer  per  acre  and 
it  has  produced  good  results.  It  contains  from  six  per  cent,  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  potash.  This  brand  was  manufactured  by  Herrick,  Harris  &  Co., 
-of  Cleveland.  This  gentleman  that  I  speak  of  gets  from  an  acre  of 
vineyard  from  two  to  four  tons  year  after  year  and  his  neighbors  do  not 
get  that  amount,  on  the  same  elevation  and  in  the  same  locahty.  1  have 
used  several  tons  of  fertilizer  on  my  vineyard  with  very  good  results, 
from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre.    That  is  on  clay  soil. 

^Ir.  Pierce:  There  is  another  point  that  Mr.  Woodard*s  remarks 
l^rought  out.  The  potash  enters  largely  into  the  wood.  When  you  bum 
wood  a  large  proportion  of  the  ash  is  potash.  Now  in  raising  a  crop 
you  trim  away  nearly  all  of  last  year's  growth.  You  do  it  in  the  black- 
berry and  the  raspberry  and  in  the  strawberry  it  is  almost  all  new.  Now 
is  it  not  a  good  deal  better  if  you  do  not  sacrifice  the  wood  of  that  year's 
growth? 

Mr.  Woodard:    That  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Pierce:  The  president  suggests  that  the  potash  in  the  manure 
that  you  put  on  your  vineyard  is  worth  about  as  much  as  the  crops  are. 
(Laughter). 

Mr.  Woodard :  The  point  is  this,  whether  we  shall  use  fertilizer  and 
increase  the  yield  of  grapes,  or  not  use  fertilizer  and  not  grow  half  as 
many  grapes.  It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  grow  all  the  grapes  we  can 
to  make  it  pay  at  all. 
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Mr.  Pierce:    They  claim  in  New  York  that  you  double  your  labor 
and  double  your  crop  but  do  not  increase  your  profit.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Woodard:    I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Professor  Green:  I  find  that  the  potato  special  referred  to  is  very 
high  in  phosphoric  acid  but  low  in  potash.  It  has  a  little  more  than  two- 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  twelve  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

Mr.  Woodard :  Let  me  say  that  the  firm  of  Herrick  and  Harris  make 
a  good  many  grades  of  fertilizers  and  I  am  very  sure  the  one  analyzed 
here  is  not  the  one  I  bought. 

Professor  Green:  We  cannot  deny  that  the  fruit  needs  potash,  and 
potatoes  need  potash,  but  we  must  remember  that  most  Ohio  soils  have 
a  great  deal  of  potash  in  them.  Potatoes  are  not  benefitted  as  much  by 
potash  as  they  are  by  phosphoric  acid,  and  I  believe  we  will  find  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  our  fruits.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  the  thing 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  deficient.  Potash  of  course  is  needed  but  it  is 
there  and  we  do  not  need  to  supply  it. 

Secretary  Famsworth :  I  would  say  that  in  our  tests  we  have  found 
by  far  the  best  results  on  potatoes  from  phosphoric  acid.  Our  soil  ap- 
pears to  be  pretty  well  supplied  with  potash  naturally,  and  we  know  that 
the  seed  of  the  fruit  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  as  shown  by  analysis. 

Mr.  Pierce:  Professor  Green,  why  don't  you  make  another  point 
and  say  that  we  wasts  most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  common  way 
of  saving  the  barnyard  manure? 

Professor  Green:    That  is  true. 

President  Cushman:  Are  you  through  with  the  discussion  of  this, 
question,  gentlemen?  If  so,  we  will  Hsten  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  recommendation. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce,  the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  recommenda- 
tions, here  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  upon  motion  of  Dr. 
O.  W.  Aldrich  the  society  decided  to  take  the  recommendations  seriatim. 

After  a  very  extended  discussion  upon  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  following  recommendations  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  so- 
ciety : 

Committee  met,  with  E.  M.  Woodard,  chairman,  presiding.  L.  B.  Pierce 
was  chosen  secretary.  The  following  suggestions,  after  free  discussion,  were 
recommended: 

1     To  discontinue  February  meetings. 

2.  To  increase  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  to  a  three  days'  session. 

3.  To  recommend  increased  effort  in  the  direction  of  organizing  new  so- 
cieties. 

4.  That  the  society  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  resolution  adopted 
December.  1882,  in  reference  to  membership.   The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"ReHolvfd,  That  the  dues  from  each  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year,  payable  annually  in  advance.  Should  any  mem- 
ber become  one  year  in  arrears  of  dues,  he  shall  be  notified  of  that  fact  by  the  sec- 
retary, when,  if  he  does  not  pay  to  the  proper  officer  such  dues  within  thirty  days, 
aitcr  notice,  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  members  of  the  society." 
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5.  Proceed  to  the  selection  of  a  fruit  list  for  the  state  by  sending  inquiries  to 
the  leading  fruit  ijrrovvers.  (Tlie  scheme  has  already  been  inaugurated  by  the 
officers  and  has  the  approval  of  the  commitieej 

i\.  To  recommend  that  the  society  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  member  in  charge  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  State 
Fair  in  the  annual  revision  of  rhe  premium  list. 

7.  To  recommend  printing:  in  our  report  the  laws  directly  affecting  horticul- 
ture, also  a  list  of  the  oflicers  of  the  local  societies,  and  also  a  form  of  constitution 
for  ihe  sanic. 

H.  To  recommend  the  exhibition  of  horticultural  products  and  appliances 
i\t  its  meetinjjs. 

[K  To  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  for  revising 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

10.  That  we  favor  making  an  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair  as  intelligible 
as  possible,  and  unto  this  end  we  recommend  that  the  State  Society  select  a  special 
committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  list  of  tested  varieties  of  fruit  and  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  printed  and  posted  so  as  to  be  a  guide  for  those  wishing  to  know  the 
best  varieties  to  plant. 

11.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  sectional  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety are  advisable,  and  that  the  plan  should  be  inaugurated  as  soon  after  the  next 
annua!  meeting  as  practicable;  provided,  that  the  expenses  of  not  more  than  four 
members  are  paid  for  attendance,  including  the  secretary  and  ad  interim  member 
in  the  district  where  the  meeting  is  held. 


Order  was  called  by  the  president  at  7:30,  who  announced  that  the 
first  thing  upon  the  program  for  the  evening  would  be  a  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Stoner,  upon  "What  varieties  should  commercial  growers  plant?" 

Mr.  Stoner:  1  will  say  that  I  do  not  expect  to  cover  this  subject, 
but  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties,  confining  myself  to 
those  I  have  found  profitable. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES  FOR  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL  GROWER  TO  PLANT. 

By  way  of  introduction  I  will  state  to  this  society  that  though  I  am  a  large 
grower  of  small  fruit  plants.  I  issue  no  advertising  circular  nor  make  any  special 
effort  to  seek  retail  trade,  as  my  plants  are  grown  under  contract  for  large  dealers 
and  nurserymen.  Any  remarks  I  may  make  concerning  the  comparative  merits  or 
demerits  of  certain  varieties  are  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  to  bring  out  a 
useful  and  instructive  discussion  of  that  live  horticultural  topic.  What  shall  we 
plant?  Combining  the  title  of  a  popular  novel  and  the  expression  of  members  of 
Congress,  "Looking  Backward,  let  us  <;ee  where  we  are  at."  In  the  immediate 
past  the  year  1895  was  to  the  larger  number  of  fruit  growers,  especially  of  small 
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"fruits  what  the  Russian  campaign  was  to  Napoleon.  All  powers,  acquired  skill  and 
courage,  all  industry  and  long  and  costly  attention  went  for  naught  against  the 
all-destructive  agency  of  a  totally  unexpected  enemy.  The  beginning  of  May, 
1895,  found  all  the  fruit,  field  and  orchards,  of  the  great  Miami  valley  resplendent 
with  the  rainbow  hues  of  promise;  in  regular  array  they  wore  upon  their  crests 
the  blossomed  banners  of  victory  and  the  fruit  grower  and  his  vast  army  of  de- 
pendents from  the  berry  pickers  down  to  the  street  hawkers  were  hopeful,  but  like 
the  rest  of  humanity,  we  are  doomed  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  disappointment. 

As  legion  after  legion  of  the  grand  army  of  France  succumbed  to  the  awful 
severity  of  Russian  winter,  so  the  prospective  profits  of  our  fruit  growers  vanished 
in  deadly  dcstructiveness  of  a  May  freeze. 

In  the  past  j^ear  the  small  fruit  growers  experienced  a  series  of  disasters 
which  were  well  calculated  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  most  enthusiastic  horti- 
culturist, but  remembering  that  such  a  season  is  not  likely  to  duplicate  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  the  true  devotee  to  the  art  and  science  of  fruit  growing 
proceeded  to  extract  useful  lessons  from  the  very  blows  that  seemed  aimed  for  his 
destruction. 

•  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  was  learned  from  last  year's  failure 
of  the  fruit  crop,  though  it  was  a  lesson  to  the  community  in  general  rather  than  to 
the  fruit  grower  himself,  is  the  immense  industrial  importance  of  fruit  culture 
where  it  is  followed  to  any  great  extent.  "As  we  never  miss  the  water  until  the  well 
runs  dry,"  it  was  not  until  the  fruit  crop  was  destroyed  that  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  neighboring  community  suffered  as  much  as  the  fruit  grower  himself,  for  fully 
one-half  of  the  money  we  recover  for  our  crop  is  paid  out  for  labor  and  necessary 
supplies.  In  many  cases  whole  families,  largely  dependent  on  picking  berries 
for  employment,  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  a  greater  portion  of  their  summer's  income. 
To  the  hopes  of  rosy-cheeked  young  girls  who  regularly  work  in  the  berry  fields 
no  strawberries  to  gather  meant  no  new  white  dress  and  no  excursion  tickets  to 
summer  picnics. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  varieties,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  facts 
deduced  from  an  experience  of  some  ten  years  of  extensive  planting.  As  it  is 
true  with  breeders  of  live  stock,  so  also  it  is  true  with  fruit  growers  that  the 
<lifferentiation  of  a  single  variety  suited  to  surrounding  circumstances  and  condi- 
t!(ms  makes  all  the  difference  between  financial  success  and  failure  in  our  business. 
We  will  begin  with  the  strawberry,  not  only  because  it  is  the  first  berry  of  the 
season,  but  because  the  cultivation  of  this  universally  popular  fruit  is  the  main- 
stay of  our  business,  the  anchor  of  our  whole  system.  More  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  strawberry  and  more  effort  has  been  put  forth  toward  its  improve- 
ment than  on  all  other  fruits  combined,  and  this  apparently  extravagant  attention 
is  not  undeserved.  From  a  rare  luxury  of  a  wealthy  few  strawberries  in  their  season 
have  become  almost  a  necessity  of  the  many.  Strawberries  are  much  more  certain 
to  bear,  come  into  bearing  earlier  and  yield  greater  return  for  skillful  cultivation 
than  any  other  fruit. 

If  you  intend  to  engage  in  fruit  culture  plant  strawberries;  by  your  success 
or  failure  with  them  will  be  measured  in  a  large  degree  your  success  or  failure 
with  other  fruits.  As  to  varieties,  it  depends  largely  on  character  of  soil, 
markets  and  method  of  cultivation,  but  you  will  be  comparatively  safe  to  begin  with 
Crescent,  Haverland,  Greenville  and  Bubach  for  croppers  and  Lovett  and  Mus- 
kingum for  foliagers.  As  you  grow  more  skillful  in  cultivation,  experiment  with  a 
few  of  the  most  promising  seedlings  that  are  put  forward  every  season. 

Raspberries  next  claim  our  attention.  As  an  example  of  what  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  decidedly  superior  varieties  will  do  in  fruit  culture,  I  have  only  to 
mention  the  Gregg  and  Souhegan  raspberry',  which  have  become  generally 
disseminated  in  the  past  ten  years.    In  many  places  such  large  yields  from  these 
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vanctics  that  the  markets  have  been  temporarily  glutted  with  black  raspberries. 
Tfioiigh  the  Gregg  still  holds  its  leading  place  among  the  latter  sorts,  the 
new  Eureka  is  so  far  superior  to  any  and  all  of  the  earlier  and  medium  ripening 
varieties  in  quality,  size  and  productiveness  that  I  would  without  any  reservation 
recommend  it  as  the  most  valuable  black  raspberry  in  cultivation.  A  close  ob- 
servation of  the  demands  of  the  markets  for  the  past  few  years  indicates  that  red 
raspberries  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  black  raspberries  in  hotels  and  private 
families,  hence  any  improvement  of  the  red  varieties  is  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  by  commercial  growers.  Most  of  the  earlier  reds  are  too  frail  and 
delicate  to  stand  even  a  short  transportation,  and  the  Cuthbert,  which  has  been  our 
most  valuable  red  variety,  ripens  too  late,  and  is  not  all  that  is  required  in  shade  of 
color.  Wc  confidently  expect  great  things  of  the  Miller's  Early  and  the  Louden, 
and  would  recommend  them  as  a  perfectly  safe  investment,  even  at  the  present  high 
price  for  plants. 

Among  blackberries  for  anything  like  a  certain  cropper  we  have  been  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  Snyder,  but  dealers  and  consumers  are  constantly  reminding  us 
that  we  ought  to  grow  a  berry  of  better  quality.  That  eminent  horticulturist, 
KellcgK.  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  stated  in  my  presence  that  the  man  who  will  introduce  a 
blackberry  that  is  as  hardy  and  productive  as  the  Snyder  and  of  decidedly  superior 
quality  deserves  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  its  dessemination. 

Among  the  many  new  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  some  of  them  possess- 
ing undoubted  merit,  we  have  chosen  the  Eldorado  as  the  most  promising  one.  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  our  expectations  of  this  quite  remarkable  variety  may  not 
be  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Mr.  Stoner  (continuing):  I  will  state  my  experience  with  regard 
to  the  Eureka.  Three  years  ago  I  got  500  plants  and  put  them  in  a 
field  of  some  eighteen  acres  of  raspberries  containing  Gregg,  Ohio, 
Palmer  and  Souhegan  and  it  had  exactly  the  same  culture  but  it  g^ew 
better  than  any  other  plants  I  had  in  the  field,  and  those  Eureka  rows 
produced  twice  as  many  berries  to  the  row  as  any  other  variety  in  the 
field.  There  are  other  black  raspberries  that  are  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, but  I  have  not  yet  experimented  with  them.  We  have  sold  black 
raspberries  in  the  Dayton  market  at  f2.00  a  bushel  when  at  the  same 
time  red  raspberries  were  selling  at  f  4.00  per  bushel. 

President  Cushman:  Can't  you  afford  to  raise  black  raspberries 
at  $2.00  a  bushel  as  against  red  ones  at  f4.00? 

Mr.  Stoner:  That  depends  upon  how  easily  we  get  the  red  rasp- 
berry and  how  successfully  we  can  grow  them.  I  planted  some  of  the 
Millers'  Early  last  sqring  and  they  had  a  few  scattering  berries  on  them. 
They  came  to  us  well  recommended  by  a  man  in  whom  we  have  confi- 
dence and  we  would  recommend  them  as  perfectly  safe  in  this  county 
even  at  the  present  high  prices,  for  any  body  who  is  looking  for  a  real 
good  red  raspberry. 

With  us  the  Taylor  berry  is  better  than  the  Snyder,  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Keyfauber,  the  largest  w-holesale  dealer  in  Dayton,  say,  "I  have 
orders  for  hundreds  of  cases  of  fancy  blackberries,  but  I  cannot  fill 
them  with  the  Snyder."  He  had  plenty  of  Snyders.  We  could  very 
easily  have  gotten  f4.00  a  case  for  fancy  berries,  and  we  were  getting 
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12.50  for  the  Snyders  which  can  be  raised  very  profitably  for  f2.50.  We 
have  grown  beside  the  Snyder,  the  Early  Harvest  and  the  Taylor  and 
others,  but  for  anything  like  a  real  cropper  we  were  narrowed  down  to 
the  Snyder.  We  make  money  on  Early  Harvest.  I  planted  them  on 
some  thin,  barren  soil  where  I  could  not  raise  anything  else,  l)ut  they 
are  too  tender  for  this  climate.  They  are  very  popular  in  Kentucky  and 
St.  Louis. 

1  plant  extensively  of  pears,  and  there  again  we  are  narrowed  down 
pretty  close.  We  have  found  but  two  pears  that  we  can  put  on  the  whole- 
sale market  and  make  any  money  out  of.  The  KiefFcr  has  come  to  stay. 
Last  year  as  plentiful  as  pears  were  we  received  a  dollar  a  bushel  for 
very  inferior  Kieflfers.  They  would  have  been  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  bushel  if  wc  had  taken  the  precaution  to  thin  them.  I  got  a  dollar 
a  bushel  for  the  KiefTers  wholesale  as  they  came  from  the  tree  by.  the 
load.  My  Bartlets  I  sold  for  two  dollars  a  barrel,  netting  me  about 
sixty  cents  a  bushel  for  the  whole  crop,  but  we  could  not  unload  any- 
thing but  these  two  varieties  in  bulk. 

In  plums  I  had  an  orchard  of  120  trees  consisting  largely  of  Rich- 
land, a  few  Moore's  Arctic  and  a  few  plums  of  a  green  character,  I  think 
the  Spalding,  and  the  Lombard.  Plums  bore  very  profusely.  I  expect 
to  plant  plums  very  largely  and  I  expect  to  plant  the  Moore's  Arctic. 
Some  trees  bore  three  years  from  planting  and  have  brought  us  more 
money  than  the  Lombard,  they  sold  readily  at  $3.00  a  bushel  in  the 
Dayton  market. 

Among  peaches,  I  have  3,000  trees  five  and  six  years  old,  and  the 
buds  were  all  right  last  evening.  Those  trees  I  planted  five  or  six  years 
ago.  I  bought  a  lot  of  budded  fruit  from  a  nursery  company,  sold 
cheap  as  second  class  trees  and  cut  thera  off  close  to  the  ground,  and 
they  comprised  every  variety.  They  disappointed  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  there ;  they  are  all  budded  fruit.  But  since  that  we  have  been 
paying  some  attention  to  the  experience  of  other  men.  I  have  planted 
some  Diamond,  some  Crosby,  some  Elberta  and  some  Champion.  The 
Champion  and  the  Crosby  come  highly  recommended.  The  practical 
point  is  to  get  a  peach  that  is  of  fair  quality  and  that  will  be  hardy  in 
the  bud. 

I  have  been  raising  a  good  many  currants  and  I  find  among  the 
old  common  sorts  the  best  thing  I  grow  is  the  Victoria.  I  learn  that  a 
great  many  people  are  crying  down  the  Fay.  •  I  raised  them  last  year 
very  successfully.  The  Victoria  is  rank  and  very  hardy.  It  sold  at  the 
ordinary  price  of  red  currants.  The  North  Star  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising currants.  We  fruited  them.  I  will  say  this,  they  are  the  most 
vigorous  grower  and  one  of  the  surest  currants  to  bear,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  (juality  is  any  better  than  the  common  Red  Dutch.  I  will  see 
it  fruit  a  year  or  two  before  I  can  say  it  is  better  than  the  common  red 
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currant.  Unlike  a  g^reat  many  vigorous  growers  the  North  Star  is  an 
exception.    It  will  bear  all  the  way  along  the  branch. 

Mr.  Woodard:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  his  objec- 
tion is  to  the  Taylor  blackberry? 

Mr.  Sloner:  There  has  ]>ccn  but  one  or  two  crops  of  Taylor  in 
this  neighborhood  to  my  recollection  to  amount  to  anything.  They  come 
too  late  for  cnir  extremely  hot  summers.  When  it  gets  into  the  first 
of  August  it  is  too  hot  for  blackberries. 

Mr.  Moore:  Did  I  understand  Mr.  Stoner  to  say  that  the  Crescent, 
the  Haverland  and  the  Bubach  were  the  only  strawberries  he  raises? 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  grow  a  great  many  other  berries,  but  I  have  the 
Crescent,  the  flaverland,  the  Bubach  and  the  Greenfield,  with  Lovett 
and  Muskingum  for  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Moore:  1  was  wondering  how  he  got  berries  without  some- 
thing to  pollenize  with. 

Mr.  Stoner:    We  use  them  very  freely. 

Mr.  Moore:  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  another  question.  WHiat 
was  the  objection  to  the  Snyder? 

Mr.  Stoner:  The  quality  of  the  Snyder  is  all  right.  It  will  can  and 
stew  as  good  as  any  blackberry  that  grows,  but  it  has  not  the  size  nor 
the  appearance  of  a  first  class  blackberry,  that  is,  it  will  not  compare 
with  the  dew  berry. 

Mr.  Moore:    How  about  the  Garfield  plum? 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  did  not  mention  the  Garfield.  I  only  mentioned  the 
Moore's  Arctic  and  the  Lombard. 

Secretary  Famsworth :  Mr.  Stoner  s  experience  has  been  very  sim- 
ilar to  my  own.  I  have  been  trying  to  grow^  blackberries  for  seventeen 
years.  I  first  planted  an  acre  of  Kittitinny.  I  allowed  them  to  grow 
several  years  and  got  a  full  crop,  and  a  partial  crop  I  sold  worth 
from  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  but  the  severe  winters  made  them  unprofit- 
able. I  found  the  Taylor  was  a  good  berry  but  hardly  profitalbe.  The 
Snyder  I  spoiled  by  making  the  ground  too  rich.  We  got  a  growth 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  I  set  out  another  pstch.  on  thinner  soil,  but 
I  did  not  get  a  goo3  crop,  beside  that  I  was  always  ashamed  to  take  ray 
fruit  to  market.  Either  my  soil  is  not  adapted  to  blackberry  culture,  or 
I  do  not  know  how  to  raise  them-  In  regard  to  the  Eureka  I  do  not 
know^  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Stoner  lias  said.  I  can  en- 
dorse everything  that  l>e  has  said.  One  thing  that  I  can  say  in  regard 
to  the  Eureka  is  that  it  is  as  firm  as  anything  we  have  except  the  Gregg, 
and  that  I  consider  it  away  ahead  of  anything  else  we  have.  I  have  a 
number  of  varieties,  the  Gregg,  the  Palmer,  the  Hilborn,  the  Conrath, 
the  Lotta.  I  have  *iot,  however,  the  Souhegan.  I  am  not  planting  any 
of  those.    I  am  planning  the  Eureka  exclusively. 

As  to  currants,  I  suppose  you  know  the  Victoria  has  been  a  favorite 
of  mine  for  seven  or  eight  years.    A  few  years  ago  I  picked  thirteen 
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quarts  from  one  bush.  I  have  grown  them  almost  exclusively.  One  of 
the  greatest  recommendations  that  have  been  given  to  the  North  Star 
is  that  it  is  better  than  the  X'ictoria.  The  Fay's  Prolific  is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  a  rule.  Mr.  Counter  grows  Fay's  Prolific  very  success- 
fully, and  he  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  who  has  made  a  success  of  it. 
I  have  seen  this  currant  on  the  clay  and  on  the  sand  and  he  is  the  only 
successful  grower  of  Fay's  Prolific  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Pierce :    What  is  the  reason  ? 

Secretary  Famsworth:  It  is  probably  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil.  His 
■soil  is  rich,  but  I  do  not  think  he  gives  them  any  extra  culture.  I  have 
seen  them  growing  under  other  condition^  apparently  just  as  good  and 
they  have  failed.  I  have  had  them  on  the  clay  and  on  the  sand  and  I 
never  have  succeeded  with  them.  The  Red  Dutch  would  be  my  second 
•choice. 

Mr.  Stoner:  One  superiority  of  the  Victoria  over  the  Red  Dutch 
is  tliat  it  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  borers  and  it  lasts  much  longer. 

Secretary  Famsworth :  The  fruit  is  not  equal  in  size  to  the  Cherry. 
1  think  the  quality  is  better,  but  the  fruit  is  very  good  size  if  you  keep 
It  well  fed.  I  put  my  currants  and  gooseberries  on  the  heaviest  soil. 
You  want  to  prune  them  closely  and  cultivate  them  early. 

Professor  Green:    You  mean  cut  them  back? 

Secretary  Famsworth:  We  do  not  cut  back  to  any  extent;  w-e  thin 
•out.  I  cut  back  severely  when  I  first  plant  and  after  that  I  do  not  cut 
back  any  unless  it  is  a  shoot  that  runs  out  a  great  deal  farther  than  the 
others.    But  after  we  have  two  crops  then  I  begin  to  thin  out. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Famsworth  whether 
in  cutting  back  much  of  the  undergrowth  he  does  not  find  that  many 
suckers  come  up  from  the  ground  and  make  what  we  would  call  canes 
from  which  we  could  get  cuttings? 

Secretar>'  Farns\vorth:  If  you  cut  out  all  the  wood  you  can  when 
they  are  young  you  will  get  a  good  many  young  shoots,  but  after  the  fruit 
gets  to  bearing  we  do  not  prune  out  many  canes. 

Mr.  Pierce:  That  is  the  proper  way  to  prune  currants,  cut  out  one- 
third  every  year. 

Mr.  Stoner:  In  speaking  of  the  Snyder  blackl^erry  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  abusing  it.  I  have  had  as  high  as  500  bushels  on 
five  acres.  I  have  1>een  getting  Snyder  blackberries  every  year.  Never 
failed  till  last  year  when  they  were  killed  in  the  bloom.  I  attribute  my 
success  in  growing  Snyder  blackberries  to  mulching.  I  have  as  fine 
Snyder  blackberry  patches  as  I  have  seen  and  we  have  never  had 
a  plow  in  them.  1  broke  the  old  canes  down  and  put  more  mulch  in 
this  year.  I  have  some  five  acres  mulched  that  way  and  have  practiced 
that  now  three  years  and  I  always  get  good  crops.  On  that  system 
they  will  produce  on  an  average  of  from  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre  and  we 
can  get  |»2.50  wholesale.    We  have  but  very  little  expense  in  cultivating. 
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This  mulch  seems  tojiold  them  up  very  nicely.  I  am  a  friend  of  the 
Snyder  blackberry,  but  I  am  looking  for  something  better. 

Question:   How  deep  do  you  put  on  your  mulch? 

Mr.  Stoner :  You  cannot  get  it  on  too  deep. 

Mr.  Pierce:  You  say  the  Cuthbert  is  not  exactly  the  right  color, 
and  the  Louden  comes  a  week  later  at  the  end  but  is  not  any  earlier  in 
the  start.  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  going  to  be  any  better  than  the 
Cuthbert.  According  to  Mr.  Kellogg  if  we  get  a  red  raspberry  that  is 
firm  we  are  going  to  get  one  that  has  not  much  quality  to  it.  Softness 
goes  with  quality.  If  we  get  a  very  firm  berry  it  will  be  more  or  less 
worthless. 

Mr,  Whitney:  I  invested  in  100  Loudens  last  spring,  and  I  will 
give  my  experience.  I  never  had  a  red  raspberry  that  produced  half  as 
much  as  they  did. 

Secretary  Farnsworth :  I  planted  100  last  sqring  with  the  same  re- 
sults. They  made  a  remarkable  growth.  We  kept  most  of  the  fruit 
cut  off  to  get  all  the  growth  possible.  But  I  can  see  that  Mr.  Pierce's 
objection  will  hold  good  with  them.  The  early  red  raspberries  will  bring 
from  f  4.00  to  |5.00  per  bushel,  but  as  soon  as  the  Cuthbert  come  on  they 
will  drop  right  down.  I  plant  the  Louden  and  they  are  no  doubt  valu- 
able, but  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  what  I  want  for  that  reason.  They 
may  take  the  place  of  the  Cuthbert,  but  the  Cuthbert  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Pierce:  Six  .bushels  of  Turner  raspberries  were  marketed  in 
Akron  at  f5.50  per  bushel.  The  same  man  marketed  ten  bushels  of 
Cuthbert  at  f2.00  per  bushel. 

Professor  Green:  I  believe  there  is  more  money  in  the  Turner 
raspberry  than  any  other  raspberry  in  existence  to-day;  that  is,  if  you 
grow  it  rightly. 

Question:    Do  you  grow  them  in  hills? 

Professor  Green :  Either  in  hills  or  in  rows.  They  are  firm  enough 
to  ship  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Mr.  Pierce:    How  much  do  you  cut  back? 

Professor  Green:  After  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  growth  I 
would  say  one-fourth. 

Question:  Would  it  answer  the  same  purpose  to  thin  out  the  canes? 

Professor  Green:  No,  I  think  it  will  not.  They  set  too  many  ber- 
ries if  they  grow  as  they  ordinarily  do,  but  if  they  are  cut  back  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  thinning.  They  are  of  a  good  color  and  pretty  fair  quality 
and  will  always  sell  well.  Then  there  is  the  Brandywine  that  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked.  It  is  profitable  on  most  soils;  it  is  very  firm  but 
not  very  good  quality.  It  is  quite  prolific.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Ancient 
Britain  blackberry  has  not  been  grown  more.  I  believe  it  is  superior 
to  the  Snyder  in  appearance;  perhaps  about  the  same  size,  will  yield 
about  as  much  as  the  Snyder  and  is  fully  as  hardy.  The  berries  are 
more  even  in  size. 
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Mr.  Pierce:  Isn't  the  Western  Triumph  a  good  one  to  raise?  Mr. 
Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  says  he  has  made  more  on  it  than  on  the  Snyder. 

Professor  Careen :    I  am  surprised  that  the  Warfield  was  left  out. 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  never  cuuld  grow  the  Warfield  with  any  success. 
The  berries  were  too  small. 

Secretary  h^arnsworth :  Professor  Green  speaks  of  thinning  the  Tur- 
ner. Wc  have  found  that  very  essential  in  the  Cuthbert.  My  rule  was 
to  thin  out  leaving  about  as  thick  in  the  row  as  you  would  drill  corn, 
say  one  cane  every,  ten  inches  and  cut  them  back  to  about  three  and 
one-half  feet  high.  That  looks  Uke  a  pretty  small  amount  of  wood,  but 
by  picking  time  we  got  an  immense  amount  of  foliage.  The  Cuthbert 
has  been  the  only  red  raspberry  that  has  been  successful  with  us.  I 
grew  Hrandywine  considerably  and  find  it  quite  productive,  but  1  didn't 
like  its  habit  of  lasting  all  summer.  It  is  firm,  the  color  is  good,  but 
the  quaHty  is  very  poor,  though  it  would  sell  in  the  market  all  right. 

Mr.  Longenccker:  IVobably  one  reason  why  the  growers  are  watch- 
ing for  red  raspberries  is  that  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  they  were  sell- 
ing them  for  $1.50  to  ^'2.iH)  per  bushel  and  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could 
grow  them  for  that  and  quit.  We  find  that  the  market  can  be  glutted 
with  red  raspberries  easi.er  than  with  the  black.  In  growing  red  rasp- 
berries it  is  best  to  keep  them  thinned,  for  if  we  let  them  grow  thickly 
those  buds  down  along  the  side  of  the  case  are  smothered  out  and  the 
better  fruit  buds  will  be  toward  the  end  of  the  cane  and  if  we  top  them 
we  cut  away  the  best  fruit  buds. 

Mr.  Waid:  I  would  Hke  to  ask  Mr.  Stoner  what  proportion  of  pol- 
lenizers  he  uses  in  strawberries  now. 

Mr.  Stoner:  When  we  had  to  rely  upon  such  berries  as  the  Cumber- 
land, Dayton  and  such  things  which  we  were  pretty  sure  would  never 
give  us  a  very  profitable  crop  any  way  we  got  along  with  just  as  few 
pollenizers  as  we  could,  but  since  we  have  the  Lovett  we  take  the  ad- 
vice of  professor  Green  and  other  men  who  have  been  experimenting  in 
that  Hne  and  plant  them  in  about  the  ratio  of  1  to  3  or  1  to  4. 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  small  fruits  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, but  the  apple,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  our  fruits,  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  this  discussion.  Most  of  us  have  a  hobby 
on  something  and  I  will  say  this  that  my  hobby  is  roadside  planting. 
I  have  upon  one  of  my  farms  G5()  trees  planted,  and  I  have  received  in 
profit  from  those  trees  about  as  much  as  1  did  on  the  144  acres,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  farm.  Now,  I  was  very  much  imqressed  with  this,  having 
been  to  Cuba  twice  in  my  time,  and  there  I  found  that  there  were  two 
rows  of  orange  trees  planted  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  I  put  the 
same  thing  into  practice  when  I  got  to  farming.  Xow  there  are  three 
points  that  1  advocate  to  the  advantage  of  roadside  planting.  The  first 
is  that  along  the  roadway  your  land  is  perfectly  drained  or  nearly  so; 
the  next  is  that  you  have  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  virgin  state.  There 
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is  not  one  farm  out  of  ten  that  has  been  plowed  next  to  the  road  since 
it  was  first  cleared.  And  the  next  advantage  is  that  you  have  the  op- 
portunity of  spraying  your  trees  from  the  roadside.  I  am  not  talking 
theory  now;  I  am  talking  practice.  And  a  fourth  point,  I  use  my  trees 
as  fence  posts.  You  may  ask,  How  can  you  do  this?  I  do  it  by  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  wood  2x2  and  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  bore  a  hole  in  each 
end  and  bore  into  the  tree  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  and  use 
screws  with  long  heads,  and  put  them  through  the  wood  and  screw  them 
into  the  tree.  I  have  one  row  that  I  have  had  the  fence  upon  now  for 
ten  years.  Now,  varieties  to  plant  along  the  roadway  is  an  important 
matter.  You  should  plant  varieties  that  grow  upright.  The  Minkler 
would  not  do  for  that  at  all.  It  spreads  out  too  much.  In  twenty  years 
I  have  known  trees,  to  spread  thirty  feet  each  way.  This  is  the  best  tree 
to  grow  for  profit  I  have  tried.  I  now  have  trees  about  thirty  years  old. 
Next  would  come  in  the  Rome  Beauty. 

The  next  would  be  the  pear.  I  have  had  several  orchards  of  pears 
planted.  In  the  first  orchard  I  planted  200  about  33  or  34  years  ago. 
They  were  Bartlets  largely  and  some  of  those  are  standing  yet,  but  I 
would  never  advise  the  planting  of  dwarf  pear  trees,  because  those 
planted  about  the  same  time  have  died.  The  second  orchard  has  about 
passed  out.  The  winter  of  '81  and  '82  so  badly  aflected  our  trees  that 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  put  out  new  orchards  if  we  desired  good  fruit. 
Among  pears  the  Flemish  Beauty  and  the  Bartlet  have  been  the  most 
profitable  I  have  grown.  I  have  a  pear  orchard  of  2,000  KieflFer,  40O 
Columbia. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  peach,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Stoner  has  left  out 
one  of  the  most  important  points  attached  to  peach  growing  and  that  is 
the  variety  that  we  should  plant  in  this  locality.  Having  an  idea  of  plant- 
ing a  peach  orchard  some  four  or  five  years  ago  through  circumstances 
that  occurred  one  way  or  another  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  I 
should  go  into  the  peach  region  and  learn  what  I  wanted  to  know,  and 
I  visited  Chillicothe,  and  General  Hurst  and  John  Hurst  and  Rev.  George 
Carpenter  for  the  purpose  of  learning  of  the  commercial  value  in  peaches. 
They  took  me  out  into  their  orchards  and  there  were  some  very  fine 
peaches  on  the  trees.  I  asked  them  how  many  varieties  they  thought 
a  man  would  be  safe  in  planting  for  commercial  value.  They  saiJ,  "We 
have  forty  varieties  in  our  orchard  and  we  could  not  recommend  over 
six."  That  was  a  stumper  for  n:e  because  I  had  been  selling  trees  for 
torty  years  and  I  supposed  all  of  them  were  good  (laughter).  From 
those  I  selected  the  varieties  I  should  plant  for  commercial  value  and 
took  them  home  and  budded  tlicm.  I  have  had  some  peaches,  but  not 
quite  so  many  as  Friend  Albaugh  who  is  interested  in  peach  growing. 
But  the  place  I  planted  my  orchard  was  on  a  very  high  hill  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley  below.    It  was  a  new  piece  of  ground  that 
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we  had  cleared.  Now,  if  I  would  give  you  some  figures  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  interest  you. 

President  Cushman:    1  believe  it  would  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  cost  of  the  95  acres  of  land  was  $425:  clearing 
*SO0:  digging  holes  $240;  trees  altogether  f060;  plowing  ?G10;  buikU 
ing  house  $1,200;  sprouting  $S00;  miscellaneous,  such  as  making  fence, 
$200.  On  this  we  have  $5,235  for  95  acres  of  orchard.  Now  to  con- 
tinue, the  planting  of  our  orchard  may  be  profitable  to  some  of  you  who 
want  to  go  into  the  orchard  business.  In  laying  off  our  ground  we  had 
to  buy  of  seven  different  men,  and  we  got  a  ridge  of  land  three-quartera 
of  a  mile  long  and  laid  ofT  a  roadway  right  In  the  centre  of  it,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  roadway  we  planted  two  rows  of  KiefTer  pears.  They 
have  been  out  now  for  three  years  and  bore  a  good  many  pears  last 
year  and  not  a  sign  of  blight  upon  them.  We  had  the  holes  dug  thirty 
inches  square  and  about  fifteen  inches  deep,  paying  a  darkey  one  and  a 
half  cents  a  hole  to  dig  them.  We  filled  up  nine  inches  when  we  planted 
the  trees  and  set  the  trees  on  top  of  that.  Three  men  constituted  a 
planting  team,  one  to  hold  the  tree  and  two  to  use  the  shovels.  These 
holes  were  dug  in  the  fall  and  I  will  say  that  it  proved  a  great  success, 
because  the  ground  three  or  four  inches  back  from  the  hole  mellowed  up. 

President  Cushman:    What  was  the  nature  of  the  soil? 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  soil  is  a  sandstone  underneath  which  is  a  soft 
clay  that  will  hold  moisture.  Now,  the  planting  of  our  trees  in  this 
manner  gave  us  a  growth  in  several  cases  in  which  the  trees  that  were 
planted  in  the  sqring,  that  in  five  months  after  that  time  they  had  eleven 
limbs  upon  them  that  were  as  large  as  the  tree  when  we  planted  it.  That 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Now  the  treatment  of  the  trees.  I  have  had  our  trees  trimmed 
closely,  and  we  take  two  gallons  of  soft  soap  to  a  barrel  of  water,  a 
half  pint  of  carbolic  acid  and  a  pound  of  blue  vitrol.  W^e  dilute  this  to- 
gether and  in  it  we  dip  all  of  the  trees.  They  i^tand  a  few  seconds  in  that 
decoction,  so  that  if  there  were  any  borers  in  the  ttrees  they  would  be 
destroyed,  and  after  we  get  through  dipping  the  trees  we  put  them  into 
a  pile  and  throw  the  balance  of  the  solution  over  them.  A  man  who 
saw  the  trees  said  they  were  in  a  terrible  fix  and  that  they  were  mildewed 
so  they  would  never  grow  at  all.  The  result  was  in  the  first  four  thou- 
sand treated  in  that  way,  when  we  went  over  them  thoroughly  In  the  fall, 
we  found  practically  no  borers  in  the  trees.  You  may  say  it  was  new 
ground  and  it  had  no  effect  upon  them,  but  we  put  out  some  peach  seed- 
lings close  by  and  after  two  or  three  crops  they  show  that  they  were 
affected  in  this  manner.  The  next  season  we  planted  6,000  and  put 
them  out  in  the  same  way  and  the  first  year  we  found  no  worms.  Tt 
certainly  kept  them  out  the  first  year.  This  is  our  experience  so  far 
and  as  Mr.  Stoner  says,  we  had  great  promise  of  fruit  up  to  the  last  I 
heard  from  them.    Now  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  temperature  and  alti- 
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tude,  I  will  say  that  on  the  first  day  of  January  the  thermometer  stood 
at  ten  above  on  the  hill  and  two  below  down  in  Georgetown,  400  feet 
lower.  On  the  second  it  was  six  above  on  the  hill  and  two  below;  on 
the  third  it  was  eight  above  on  the  hill  and  zero  down  below.  On  the 
fourth  it  was  six  above  on  the  hill  and  zero  down  below. 

I  have  given  you  our  little  experience  with  the  planting  and  cost  of 
an  orchard  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  some  of  you. 

Mr.  Longenecker:    What  variety  of  peaches  did  you  use? 

Mr.  I'Veeman:  That  matter  I  left  out.  On  examination  around 
Chillicothe  I  found  the  Smock,  Stump,  the  Salway,  Gudgeon's  Late  and 
Troth's  Karly,  which  Mr.  Ilurst  says  is  the  first  peach  of  an  early  nature 
for  him  to  ship  away  and  get  into  market  in  good  order.  We  have  not 
left  out  the  Crosby  nor  the  F.lberta.  We  have  15,000  peaches  planted 
and  have  !),000  of  these  three  kinds,  the  Stump,  Salway  and  Smock. 

Mr.  Moore:    How  do  the  Crawford's  compare  with  the  other? 

Mr.  I'rceman:  We  will  admit  that  the  Crawford  is  a  good  tree  and 
the  fruit  is  good  to  market,  but  as  Mr.  Hurst  says,  a  tree  that  looks  like 
it  has  a  bushel  on  it  will  have  but  a  half  bushel.  The  reason  I  selected 
these  was  because  I  found  on  investigation  that  they  had  peaches  some- 
times five  years  in  succession,  and  the  old  citizens  tliere  assured  me  that 
they  thought  I  could  estmiate  one  in  two,  but  I  thought  I  would  rather 
risk  one  in  three. 

Mr  Albaugh :  1  feel  sure  that  Brother  Freeman  has  missed  it  in  not 
planting  more  Elberta.  The  Elberta  is  as  fine  a  looking  peach  as  the 
Crawford's  Late,  as  large  and  is  hardy  in  bloom.  The  Elberta  is  one 
of  the  best  I  believe  for  all-round  peaches  we  can  plant. 

Question:  What  was  that  early  peach  you  had  down  there,  I  believe 
it  was  called  the  Lady  IngoM? 

Mr.  Albaugh:  The  Lady  Ingold  is  as  large  as  the  Crawford's  Early, 
and  usually  is  ten  days  earlier. 

Mr.  Miller:  How  does  it  compare  in  time  of  ripening  with  the  Early 
Crawford  ? 

Mr.  Albaugh :    Ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Crawford. 
Mr.  Miller :How  about  the  Champion? 

Mr.  Albaugh:  T  never  fruited  the  Champion,  but  as  I  understand 
it  is  counted  a  very  early  peach.  We  have  planted  some  but  they  have 
not  yet  come  into  bearing.  It  ripens  about  the  first  of  September  in  fhis 
latitude  if  I  understand  it.  What  I  have  said  of  the  varieties  of  peaches 
IS  what  T  have  seen. 

Mr.  Stoner:  Mr.  Freeman  made  a  remark  about  planting  along  the 
roadside.  It  will  do  for  one  class  of  fruit  not  mentioned  here  this  even- 
ing and  it  is  a  class  of  fruit  that  I  have  made  more  money  on  this  season 
than  anything  else,  and  that  is  cherries.  Since  we  put  those  cheap  wire 
fences  along  our  roads  I  have  thought  what  varieties  of  trees  can  I  plant 
along  the  roadside  that  would  do  in  sod?    And  I  have  found  that  cherries 
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^will  fill  the  bill.  1  have  seen  several  handsome  rows  of  cherries  on  the 
roadside  that  didn't  take  up  any  room.  I  believe  if  I  wanted  to  plant 
trees  along  the  road,  leaving  the  ornamental  part  out  of  the  question  I 
would  plant  cherries. 

Mr.  Miller:    What  varieties? 

Mr.  Stoner:    Early  Richmond  and  Dyehouse. 

Mr.  Freeman:  1  have  a  little  matter  that  I  left  out,  in  regard  to 
thinning  apples  and  pears.  In  the  Kieffer  pear  at  home  I  thinned  them 
•down  to  four  to  the  foot;  when  they  are  about  one-third  their  growth 
where  two  touch  each  other  I  take  off  one,  and  T  realized  more  money 
out  of  my  pears,  my  Kieffer  pears,  than  anything  else  that  I  grew  on 
that  land.  They  were  fine  specimens  and  well  colored,  but  the  Kieffer 
pears  that  were  grown  on  gravely  soil  were  not  worth  picking,  not  worth 
-anything  for  commercial  use.  It  is  very  important  if  your  trees  stand 
upon  gravely  soil  that  you  mulch  them  well  and  thin  them.  The  trees 
I  have  planted  along  the  roadside  I  cultivate  once  or  twice  a  year  w^hile 
they  are  young,  spading  up  around  them,  and  using  a  small  amount  of 
coal  ashes.  I  make  a  little  mound  around  them  that  keeps  the  mice 
away  in  winter  and  the  snow  will  blow  away  from  those  ashes.  I  have 
not  been  troubled  in  the  least  by  their  being  affected  by  the  mice. 

Mr.  Moore:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Freeman  whether  in  planting  those 
trees  along  the  roadside  he  does  it  for  gain  or  for  the  pubHc  welfare? 

Mr.  Freeman :  Mr.  Moore,  I  have  a  great  many  trees  standing  along 
the  roadside  and  I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  lost  a  dollar's  worth  of 
fruit. 

A  Member:    You  look  like  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Yes,  and  it  is  generally  imparted  to  the  neighbor- 
liood.  I  might  extend  it  a  fittle  further  and  say  that  upon  one  side  of 
my  farm  there  is  a  grange  hall  and  at  the  other  side  the  high  school  of 
the  township,  and  I  have  never  lost  an  hour's  sleep. 

President  Cushman:  We  have  upon  the  program  for  this  evening 
an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Miller.  I  speak  this  way  because  I  have  the 
])leasure  of  knowing  something  about  it.  (This  paper  was  omitted  on 
account  of  lack  of  space.) 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  believe  there  is  a  question  to  be  discussed  in  re- 
gard to  pruning  peach  trees  to  keep  them  from  breaking  down.  Is  this 
the  time  now  for  that  discussion  to  be  called  up? 

President  Cushman:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  time 
than  this  to  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  did  not  speak  in  regard  to  the  mode  that  we  trim 
our  peach  trees.  The  last  two  years  in  Indiana  and  ( )hio  have  been 
pretty  hard  on  peach  trees,  affecting  the  wood  somewhat,  and  w^e  cut 
back  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  growth  of  the  first  year,  thus  making 
the  buds  somewhat  dense.  Now  I  should  like  to  a^^k  for  information 
^vhat  time  they  should  be  thinned  out.    According  to  my  views  of  trim- 
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tiling,  if  it  is  done  real  early  it  would  admit  the  sun  and  the  cold  and  it 
might  affect  the  bloom.  1  would  like  to  call  out  practical  discussion  on 
this  i){)int  if  ])()^sihle. 

Mr.  AIl):iugli:  I  want  to  say  that  the  heading  in  process  is  very 
important,  and  more  important  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Of  the 
whole  l(;o,()(H»  busliels  we  picked  we  never  used  a  lx)x,  chair  step-ladder 
or  anything  else,  but  picked  them  right  from  the  ground.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  (i  work  if  you  can  keep  your  peach  trees  down.  They  were 
trimming  when  I  was  down  there  about  a  month  ago.  We  use  shears 
to  clip  off  the  limbs.  We  do  not  trim  out  much  of  the  inside.  As- 
lirother  Miller  says  they  will  bear  just  as  well  on  the  inside  as  on  the- 
outside.  In  all  that  whole  orchard  there  were  not  a  dozen  trees  w*itl* 
broken  limbs  in  sj)ite  of  the  fact  that  all  were  picked  from  the  ground. 

Speaking  of  trees  and  the  manner  of  planting  1  woukl  say  that  we- 
prefer  from  our  ex])erience  to  plant  what  we  call  the  second  size,  about 
four  feet  instead  of  six  feet  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Wc^ 
prefer  the  smaller  tree.  It  makes  a  larger  tree  when  it  is  four  years  old. 
We  plante(h  one  orchard  of  40,0(M>  trees,  standard  trees.  I  would  prefer 
planting  a  tree  not  over  two  feet  high  and  not  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil^ 
to  the  larger  trees. 

Mr.  Scarff:    Do  you  cut  the  roots  off? 

Mr.  Albaugh:  I  think  I  saw  some  Texas  fellow  who  wanted  to  cut 
off  all  the  roots  of  the  peach  trees  within  an  inch  of  the  tree.  Cut  the 
roots  and  the  top  both  off.  I  think  that  is  a  great  mistake,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  prefer  the  smaller  tree.  I  like  to  have  all  the  root  I  can 
get  to  them.  I  have  been  for  years  and  years  in  the  nursery  business, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  nursery  association  to  advocate  the  apple 
tree  growing  with  the  whole  roots  instead  of  cutting  them  off,  until  now 
nearly  all  the  nursery  men  of  any  large  commercial  standing  plant  whole 
roots.    Pruning  the  roots  as  was  recommended  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  Some  people  like  to  raise  highly  colored  fruit,  es- 
pecially peaches,  and  I  w-ould  like  to  ask  where  these  trees  are  left  un- 
trimmed  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  whether  the  peaches  are  as  highlv 
colored  as  upon  the  outside  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Aliller:  I  think  they  are,  Mr.  President.  That,  I  believe,  de- 
pends more  upon  the  amount  of  foliage  upon  the  tree  and  the  soil  than- 
it  does  upon  the  little  shade  from  the  inside.  This  gentleman  asked  when 
he  sliould  thin  out  the  inside  of  his  peach  trees.  I  would  never  do  it  until 
the  little  branches  died. 

■Nlr.  Freeman:  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  die  if  you  cut 
them  off  at  the  end. 
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At  nine  o'clock  order  was  called  by  the  president  who  said:  "There 
was  so  much  fruit  brought  and  placed  upon  the  table  that  it  wall  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  report  later  in  the  day  upon 
exhibits,  and  I  w-ill  place  upon  that  committee  Mr.  Longenecker,  Mr- 
Moore  and  Mr.  Aultfather." 

The  question  box  was  first  taken  up. 

Question :  Does  the  codling  moth  deposit  its  larvae  in  the  day  time^ 
or  night? 

Professor  Lazenby:  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  what  is  meant  by  thc^ 
question  is  whether  the  perfect  insect,  that  is,  the  codling  moth  is  a. 
night-flying  insect.  It  is  reported  by  entomologi-sts  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  at  night.  That  is  the  reason  I  suppose  that  we  do  not  often 
see  the  codhng  moth  and  do  not  know  the  perfect  insect  as  well  as  some- 
of  the  other  orchard  pests. 

Question:  Will  the  Champion  quince  do  well  in  Montgomery- 
county,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Ohmer:  I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  quinces,  especially  the 
Orange,  and  there  is  nothing  that  does  so  well  as  the  Orange  quince^ 
I  have  the  Ray's  Mammoth,  but  it  does  not  do  so  well 

President  Cusliman:  What  is  the  value  of  the  Champion  quince 
as  a  market  fruit  in  Ohio? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  It  bears  very  early.  I  think  that  is  its  only 
advantage. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  That  is  a  disadvantage  as  a  rule.  The  men  who  handle 
quinces  in  this  state  do  not  want  them  early. 

Secretary    Farnsworth:    I  should  have  said  it  bore  very  young. 
Mr.  Pierce:    It  is  too  late  for  any  good. 

Mr.  Ford:  In  regard  to  the  Champion  quince,  I  have  tried  to  grow 
some  for  the  last  ten  years  and  1  have  never  seen  but  three  or  four  quinces^ 
The  trees  blight  every  year.  At  one  time  I  saw  John  S.  Collins'  quinces, 
growing  in  Xew  Jersey.  I  could  see  two  rows  of  his  quinces  for  twenty 
rods  and  they  looked  worse  from  blight  than  any  pear  trees  I  ever  saw^ 
As  Mr.  Ohmer  says,  the  Orange  quince  is  the  quince  of  to-day.  It  is> 
ahead  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Secretary:    The  Champion  yields  better  for  me  than  anything; 

else. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  planted  about  150  Champion  quinces  once  but  I 
have  not  got  them  now.  I  planted  150  Orange  and  150  of  Meech's  Pro- 
lific, and  I  haven't  them  now  either.  They  are  nearly  all  killed  and  the- 
balance  were  worthless.  I  bought  my  Champion  in  New  Jersey  and  when, 
we  took  them  out  of  the  box  there  were  two  nice  full-grown  quinces  hang;— 
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ing  on  the  bushes.  I  set  them  out  and  cared  lor  them  three  or  four 
years,  but  I  never  saw  any  more  ([uinces  on  them. 

Mr.  Scarff:  I  would  hke  to  ask  if  (juinces  will  grow  on  apple  roots 
and  do  as  well  as  on  their  own  root-r 

Mr.  J.  A.  I'lory:  I  think  tluy  will.  I'or  the  j)urpose  of  starting  the 
fjuince  on  the  stock  set  deep  and  eventually  the  (juince  forms  the  stock 
and  the  api)le  root  dies  away. 

Mr.  I'ord:    Then  you  virtually  have  a  cjuince  on  its  own  root. 

Mr.  Huechly:  My  ex])ericncf  with  (juinces  on  apple  roots  is  just 
about  as  Mr.  Mory  said,  and  in  about  one  season  the  (juince  will  be  on 
its  own  roots.  W'e  aim  to  make  only  a  short  piece  of  apple  root  in  order 
to  keep  the  ([uince  alive  until  it  strikes  a  root  of  its  own. 

Question:    The  apple  root  dies? 

Mr.  Uuechly:    Yes,  sir,  it  dies. 

Mr.  Albau.ijh :  The  better  way  is  to  ii^row  a  variety  of  fruit  upon  its 
own  stock.  Pear  grafts  can  be  j)ut  on  ai)plc  roots  in  a  year  or  two  pretty 
well.  (Juince  grafts  may  be  put  upon  apple  stocks  and  grow  a  year  or 
two  fairly  well.  Tt  might,  pay  an  amateur  to  fool  around  with  such 
things. 

Ouestion :  What  w' ill  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  saw-fly  on  currants 
and  gooseberries? 

The  Secretary:  The  saw-fly  is  the  parent  of  the  currant  worm.  I 
use  paris  green.  Plarly  in  the  season  before  fruit  sets  1  think  it  is  a 
little  surer  to  be  pnre.    I  use  hellebore  after  fruit  sets. 

Mr.  Whitney:    I  use  paris  green.    T  do  not  use  hellebore. 

Mr.  Waid:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  I^zenl\v  where  the  first 
crop  of  currant  worms  comes  from? 

Professor  I^azcnby:    The  tly  deposits  its  egg-,  on  the  leaf. 

Mr.  Waid:  Then  there  arc  none  of  the  worms  that  go  into  the 
ground  and  come  out  of  the  ground  again? 

Professor  Lazenby:  Not  as  worms.  They  come  from  the  ground 
the  perfect  insect  and  then  the  perfect  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
leaf. 

Mr.  Ford:  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  exterminating  the  currant 
worm  with  white  hellebore.  We  used  to  apply  it  by  putting  it  into  cold 
water  and  steam  it,  but  it  was  not  very  effective,  but  you  take  a  spoonful 
and  turn  boiling  water  u]H)n  it  and  you  will  have  something  that  will  kill 
the  worms  all  the  time.    Tt  wants  to  be  steeped. 

Mr.  Longeneckcr:  Xo  one  doubts  but  that  the  paris  green  will  de- 
stroy the  currant  worm,  but  certainly  this  society  wants  to  take  the  posi- 
tion of  discouraging  the  use  of  paris  green  wherever  there  is  any  fruit 
ifor  we  can  undoubtedly  control  it  by  the  use  of  white  hellebore. 

Mr.  Freeman:    In  what  stage  of  the  leaf  did  you  put  on  the  paris 
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Secretary  Farnsworth:  W  e  wait  until  the  worms  are  hatched,  but 
spray  them  before  they  get  very  generally  distributed. 

Question:  In  planting  one  hundred  apple  trees  in  Fairfield  county 
for  commercial  use,  what  kind  would  you  plant? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  find  the  Grimes  Golden  arc  generally 
recommended  all  over  the  state.  It  is  good  with  us.  Many  of  our 
varieties  would  not  do  in  Central  Ohio  or  Southern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  If  I  were  confined  to  one  apple,  for  I  suppose  that 
that  is  what  this  man  inquires  about,  I  would  plant  Baldwins.  I  am. 
speaking  for  myself  here  in  Dayton. 

-  Secretary  Farnsworth:  The  Grimes  Golden  is  a  grand  apple.  It  is. 
good  to  eat  and  cook  and  sell.  It  is  a  good  grower.  Where  it  is  a  short- 
lived tree  I  would  obviate  that  by  top-graftiijg  on  hardy  stock. 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  great  difficulty  with  the  Grimes  Golden  is  its. 
dropping  oflF  prematurely,  before  it  develops  well. 

Mr.  Moore:  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  examining  the  exhibits  in; 
Fairfield  county  some  few  years  ago  several  times  and  I  found  there  that 
the  Grimes  Golden  has  been  shown  to  perfection.  Another  one  that  did 
well  there  is  the  Jonathan,  and  another  one,  a  good  late  keeper,  is  the- 
White  Pippin  or  Winter  Pippin.  These  three  varieties  w-ere  there  in  a 
good  many  parts,  that  is,  from  ten  to  twelve  plates  of  each,  and  I  think 
from  the  exhibit  there  they  w^ould  be  pretty  safe  to  plant. 

Mr.  Longenecker:    How  about  the  Rome  Beauty? 

Mr.  Moore:  The  Rome  Beauty  was  good,  but  not  quite  so  good' 
as  the  others.  They  were  all  specimen  apples.  The  Jonathan  that  were 
on  exhibition  were  very  large. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  I  believe  that  the  Grimes  Golden  is  an  apple  that 
the  fruit  growers  of  Ohio  of  this  altitude  are  overlooking,  and  if  you  go. 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  state  you  will  find  a  number  of  prominent 
fruit  growers  who  report  it  as  one  of  their  most  productive  apples. 

Mr.  Albaugh :  I  would  suggest  in  answer  to  that  question :  Grimes^ 
Golden,  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Maiden  Blush,  and  then  try  that 
new  Half- Ben  Davis  and  Half- Baldwin  in  all  its  characteristics,  the  Mis- 
souri apple,  the  Gano,  which  has  the  flesh  of  a  Baldwin  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Ben  Davis. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  The  business  committee  suggest  that  we  listen  tO' 
Professor  Lazenby  on  the  subject  of  Judging  fruits,  which  was  left  off 
of  the  program  yesterday. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I  regret  that  this  subject  was  placed  formally 
upon  tlie  program  as  that  was  not  my  intention.  I  wrote  to  tlie  secretary 
suggesting  that  if  there  was  time  T  thought  it  might  be  well  to  devote  a- 
few  moments  to  this  subject. 

The  points  T  wish  to  mention  are  these:  Mr.  Matthew  Crawford 
some  two  years  ago  called  my  attention  to  this  subject  of  judging  the 
fruits  grown  in  the  state  and  especially  those  that  are  not  generally  ex- 
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fiibitecl  at  our  county  and  state  fairs.  The  idea  beini;  to  find  out  as  far 
as  possible  where  the  best  fruits  are  raised  in  the  state  and  who  are  tlie 
most  succe^^^ul  L;Tu\vers.  He  suj;:j:;-e^ted  that  specimens  in  the  proper 
time  of  ihe^e  fruits.  bej::finning  with  the  sn;all  fruhs  early  in  the  season 
.and  continuing;-  ihrou^^^lunit  the  season  should  be  sent  to  the  university 
•or  to  the  experiment  station  and  there  passed  upon  accurdinq-  to  a  scale 
•i>f  points,  and  a  reconl  kept,  and  ail  preeminent  jj^rowcrs  tiiroiighout  ti:e 
state,  aniattur  as  well  as  professional,  be  refjue^ted  to  send  si>ecimens. 
It  seemed  to  nie  that  there  was  something  of  value  in  this  suggestion, 
and  a  sligiit  attempt  was  made  last  year  to  do  something  m  this  line, 
but  owing  to  an  unfavorable  season  as  far  as  regards  small  fraits,  but 
little  Vviis  accoii.plished.  A  number  of  sampks  were  sent  in  ami  we 
found  it  was  of  considerable  interest  at  least  to  know  in  what  part  of  Uie 
state  good  sjwcimens  were  being  produced.  A  few  new'  varieties  came 
to  hand  antl  tliese  were  carefully  examined.  There  was  this  difficulty,  hovv- 
•«ver,  that  the  fruit  sent  in  did  not  always  arrive  in  good  condition  and 
I  suppose  that  th.at  will  be  a  difficulty  that  w^ill  be  hard  to  overcome  with 
-*iome  of  tiie  more  perishable  fruits.  Wouldn't  it  be  possible  for  the  ad 
interim  committeemen  in  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  as  the  state 
is  now  districted,  to  make  that  a  part  of  their  duty  as  far  as  possible 
to  invite  exhibits  of  fruit,  visit  quite  generally  the  plantations  where 
they  are  known  to  be  of  unusual  grade  and  report  ver\'  fully  upon  the 
different  varieties,  I  mean  a  detailed  description  of  the  best  fruit  that  is 
-grown  in  their  resf)ective  portions  of  the  ?tate?  If  this  could  be  done  I 
think  it  would  add  strength  and  value  to  our  ad  interim  reports.  Of 
<:ourse  it  is  interesting  to  get  a  general  description  of  what  the  fruit 
prospects  are  and  what  the  results  have  been,  but  if  we  could  come 
<k)wn  to  more  details  and  have  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
powers  in  the  different  districts,  the  names  of  the  l>est  varieties  of  all 
of  our  small  and  large  fruits  I  think  it  would  add  a  good  deal  to  the  value 
.and  interest  of  our  meetings. 

Tlie  point  is:  Wouldn't  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  these  different  fruits?  Is  the  society  prepared  at  this  time,  and 
js  it  a  practicable  thing,  to  adopt  what  might  be  called  a  scale  ol  points, 
so  that  all  those  who  attempt  to  judge  fruits  at  different  places  like  our 
state  and  county  fairs  would  liave  something  to  guide  them?  A  con- 
siderable of  this  work  could  be  done  at  the  experiment  station,  consider- 
iible  of  it  could  be  done  at  the  university,  and  the  ad  interim  committeemen 
might  do  considerable  of  it,  to  make  it  of  value.  Ought  we  not  to  have 
SL  uniform  scale  bv  which  this  judgment  is  rendered?  There  may  be 
^certain  difficulties  in  the  way  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  ought  to  know^  what  constitutes  perfection  in  our  different 
fruits,  wdiat  is  demanded  in  the  ideal  or  perfect  fruit,  and  then  see  how 
far  the  specimens  that  are  submitted  to  us  lack  in  these  different  points. 
We  know  very  w^ell  that  stockmen  throughout  the  state  have  their  scales 
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-of  points  and  they  judge  according  to  the  scale  that  is  adopted,  and  se- 
cure in  this  way  uniformity.  I  l>eheve  that  something  of  this  kind  can 
be  done  by  our  state  horticuhural  society. 

Mr.  Woodard:  Since  the  matter  has  l>een  discusse<l  woubhi't  it  be 
well  refer  it  to  the  committer  tha  is  o  prepare  a  fruit  list  for  tlic  exhibi- 
tion at  the  state  fair  next  fall?  They  can  take  this  matter  under  advise- 
ment and  if  they  think  advisable  prepare  a  scale  to  submit  at  tlie  next 
meeting.  I  therefore  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  committee 
name<l  and  that  it  report  at  our  meeting  next  December. 

(Motion  carried  unanimously.) 

Secretary-  Famsworth:  It  occurs  to  n-^e  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
a  graceful  thing  to  do  to  make  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
*culture,  Mr.  W.  W.  Miller,  an  honorary  member  of  this  society.  He  has 
shown  a  kindly  interest  in  us  in  our  connection  with  him  and  I  think  it 
ivouki  be  no  more  than  proper  for  us  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  I  think  this  is  th-e  proper  thing  and  I  make  a  motion 
to  this  effect.* 

(Motion  carried  unanimously.) 

President  Cushman:  Our  secretary  will  communicate  this  fact  to 
Mr.  Miller. 

Professor  Lazenby  (in  the  chair) :  The  next  subject  before  the  so- 
ciety is  Grape  growing  in  Southern  Ohio,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Longenecker,  of 
Da>'ton,  Ohio.    (This  paper  was  omitted  on  account  of  lack  of  space.) 

President  Cushman :    This  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Shinkle:  I  may  say  that  in  Brown  county  we  have  no 
trouble  in  raising  very  fine  supecimens  of  grapes.  We  can  raise  them 
almost  to  perfection.  The  great  difficulty  there  iias  been  to  find  a  sale 
for  them  that  is  profitable.  I  have  failed  to  find  sale  for  them  in  reason- 
able distance  of  wdiere  I  live  at  even  two  cents  a  pound.  T  have  had  as 
fine  crops  as  I  have  seen  anywhere.  Last  year  the  frost  did  not  hurt  our 
-grapes. 

Professor  Lazenby:  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  earlier 
works  on  grape  culture  published  in  this  country  the  southern  part  of  this 
state  was  recommended  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  sections  of  the  state, 
and  the  Ohio  River  was  spoken  of  as  the  "Rhine  of  America,"  in  that 
-connection.  It  was  supposed  in  early  days  it  would  become  famous  for 
its  vineyards. 

President  Cushman:  1  have  been  expecting  Brother  Woodard  to 
mention  the  difficulty  that  our  grapes  have  to  contend  with.  While  we 
get  the  best  prices  for  our  early  grapes  along  the  lake  shore  we  cannot 
get  good  prices  for  a  large  quantity  of  early  grapes,  and  1  would  think 
that  grapes  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state  might  meet  that  difficulty. 
You  might  get  good  prices  for  a  few  grapes  but  when  you  come^to  rais- 
ing them  in  large  quantities,  especially  if  you  have  a  peach  year,  grapes 
in  our  market  do  not  stand  any  show  at  all  by  the  side  of  good  peaches, 
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and  the}'  are  sold  at  what  wc  can  get  for  them.  That  is  an  important 
point  and  1  think  that  planters  in  the  south  should  keep  that  in  mind 
and  not  make  a  mistake  in  plantinjj  too  many. 

Mr.  Albaufjh:  In  the  south  we  planted  about  :J(K(MM>  grape  vines, 
to  get  into  market  before  the  other  **bugger"  and  we  founci  that  when  the 
grapes  are  not  Iialf  grown  on  the  lakes  we  could  begin  to  put  our  crops 
into  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  we  didn't  get  freight  for  them. 
No  more  grapes  oii  the  southern  peach  lands,  1  can  tell  you.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  grapes  that  can  be  consumed,  but  there  seems 
to  l>e  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  peaches  that  can  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Ohnier:  Mr.  Albaugh  might  have  given  the  reason  why  they 
didn't  bring  the  money.  It  is  because  when  they  get  up  into  the  northern 
market  ready  for  sale  they  are  so  very  apt  to  shake  off  the  stem.  That 
has  been  the  trouble  this  last  year.  1  was  in  a  vineyard  of  eighty  acres, 
in  the  southern  part  of  (Georgia.  It  was  then  July  6th,  and  they  were 
packing  and  shipping  grapes  north  in  large  quantities,  and  afterwards  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Tipton  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  varieties  that  he  planted 
and  what  they  realized.  They  realized  from  five  to  seven  cents  a  pound,, 
but  since  then  they  have  not  made  any  money.  That  was  three  years  ago,, 
and  they  gave  as  a  reason  that  those  grapes  grown  down  there  shake  from- 
the  stem  and  are  not  salable  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  It  is  probably  hardly  proper  to  discuss  my  own 
paper.  But  we  have  a  wide  expanse  of  latitude  in  which  grapes  do  not 
do  well  and  it  gives  us  quite  a  margin  between  our  and  their  markets. 
Again,  too  many  of  the  early  grapes  put  upon  the  market  heretofore  were- 
not  thoroughly  ripened.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  the  Concord  is 
put  upon  the  market  when  it  is  simply  colored  people  will  refuse  to  buy 
it,  but  put  the  Worden  on  the  market  and  there  will  always  be  a  good* 
price  received  for  them.  I  doubt  whether  anyone  has  ever  put  any 
well  ripened  Wordens  upon  the  market  in  this  region  of  the  country  and' 
not  received  remunerative  prices  for  them,  and  I  wonder  if  the  low  prices 
received  for  the  grapes  along  the  lakes  are  not  for  grapes  that  are  not 
thoroughly  ripened? 

Mr.  W'oodard:  1  think  perhaps  I  can  aTiswer  the  question  of  Mr. 
Longenecker  as  to  whether  the  low  prices  received  for  grapes  along  the 
lakes  are  due  to  the  grapes  not  being  thoroughly  ripened.  That  is  not 
the  case,  as  some  grapes  with  us  that  brought  the  lowest  prices  were- 
thoroughly  ripe.  There  were  other  conditions  that  brought  them  down^ 
For  my  part  I  shonl  l  a  little  slow  about  planting  many  acres  of  vine- 
yard in  the  future. 

Mr.  Louirciu'cKrr:  That  is  one  caution  I  laid  down  in  the  paper  [ 
read. 

Mr.  Woodard:  .Suppose  that  every  fruit  grower  in  southern  Ohio 
should  plant  from  one  to  two  acres,  where  would  the  market  in  southerr^ 
Ohii^ 
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Mr.  Albaugh :  At  the  January  meeting  at  Macon,  Georgia,  that  same 
Mr.  Tipton,  who  manages  a  large  peach  orchard  of  seventy  acres,  we 
asked  what  his  profits  were  upon  his  grape  crop  and  he  answered  in  a 
very  small  word  of  three  letters  **nit",  nothing.  He  didn't  get  freight 
for  them. 

President  Cushman:  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  take  up  some 
of  the  questions  at  the  last  of  the  program.  The  first  one  is:  Is  it  prac- 
tical or  advisable  to  sell  fruit  by  weight? 

We  have  discussed  that  somewhat  at  other  meetings,  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  new  light  upon  it,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Miller  to  open 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  Miller:  In  our  peach  section  several  years  ago  we  found  that 
several  men  had  planned  to  make  their  baskets  smaller  and  so  we  got  to- 
gether and  fixed  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  peaches  and  it  has  had  a  great 
effect  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  baskets  so  that  they  will  hold  a  bushel 
if  they  are  well  rounded. 

A  Member :    What  is  the  weight  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  Forty-eight  pounds.  The  fruit  companies  in  our  sec- 
tions  say  that  the  baskets  have  the  full  weight. 

Professor  Green :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  if  they  vary  as  much  as 
apples?  I  Iiave  weighed  a  bushel  of  apples  and  find  that  they  vary  as 
much  as  ten  pounds,  for  instance  the  Ben  Davis.  It  is  practicable  to 
sell  apples  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller:  There  is  considerable  variation  in  peaches  but  not  so 
much  as  in  apples. 

Mr.  Albaugh :  It  is  the  fashion  to  weigh  things  in  California.  Fruits 
vary  a  great  deal  in  weight.  The  heaviest  and  lightest  will  vary  ten 
pounds.  Whether  they  will  do  it  in  other  varieties  or  crops  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  it  will  be  the  fashion  to 
weigh  fruits  in  this  country.  If  it  is  really  an  advantage  and  if  it  is  an 
improvement,  all  these  things  move  slowly.  It  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore we  will  weigh  green  fruits  in  this  country. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I^st  summer  I  spent  a  little  time  in  the  fruit 
section  of  Western  Colorado  and  there  they  sold  fruit  uniformly  by 
weight,  even  the  small  fruits,  strawberries,  raspberries,  garden  vegetables 
and  everything  was  sold  by  weight.  I  inquired  about  it  and  the  growers 
thought  that  it  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  measuring.  I  might  state 
that  we  find  in  our  market  as  far  as  regards  some  of  the  greenhouse 
crops  that  we  can  sell  either  way,  by  weight  or  by  measure.  In  some 
markets  in  Columbus  some  dealers  buy  lettuce  by  weight  and  some  by 
measurement.  I  find  there  is  a  tendency  on  he  part  of  some  growers  ti 
they  sell  by  number  of  plants  they  will  crowd  their  plants  a  little  and  they 
will  not  be  quite  so  heavy,  and  if  they  are  selling  by  weight  they  yn\l  not 
pack  them  quite  so  closely. 

Secretary  Farnsworth :    I  realize  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties 
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in  the  way  of  tliis  plan,  but  I  believe  it  is  worth  trying  to  overcome  them. 
In  our  Toledo  market  oiy  vegetables  are  sold  almost  entirely  by  weight. 
The  fruit  is  sold  by  measure  and  as  measuring  is  a  very  uncertain  ques- 
tion, it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  honesty  of  the  producer  as  to  what 
that  measure  shall  be,  and  selling  by  weight  would  do  away  with  this. 
Now,  I  was  talking  with  one  of  our  commission  men  about  this  same 
matter  and  one  remark  that  he  made  was  something  that  perhaps  we  do 
not  always  think  about.  He  said,  'That  would  do  away  with  the  hucks- 
ters," because  he  said  the  hucksters  can  sell  at  the  same  price  per  bushel 
that  they  buy  at,  simply  by  cheating  in  measurement.  It  would  be  the 
easiest  way  in  a  good  many  respects.  Of  course  there  are  disadvant- 
ages in  strawberries  in  quart  baskets.  The  only  way  we  could  do  would 
be  to  estimate  and  after  weighing  a  crate  or  two  we  could  tell  how  full 
they  would  have  to  be  made  to  make  legal  weight.  The  plan  is  in  embryo, 
'but  I  believe  the  principle  is  correct.  It  is  desirable;  it  may  not  be 
practicable,  in  all  cases,  and  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  use 
what  influence  we  have  to  work  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  believe  that  there  are  twelve  states  in  the  union 
that  sell  apples  at  a  standard  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  I  see  com- 
mercial men  quote  them  in  that  form,  li  a  man  is  selling  apples  and 
after  he  has  put  them  away  they  should  shrink  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  bushel  he  should  lose  that,  because  the  flavor  is  gone.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  sell  fruit  by  weight. 

Mr.  Woodard:  It  will  do  for  us  who  are  visiting  in  Dayton  to  tell 
our  experience.  A  dealer  in  potatoes  and  apples  told  me  this  morning 
that  at  one  time  his  was  the  only  place  in  which  a  certain  product  could 
be  obtained  and  that  the  hucksters  went  to  his  place  and  bought  the 
product  and  go  about  the  streets  of  Dayton  retailing  it  out  to  the  con- 
sumers and  that  they  were  making  ?1.2o  a  day. 

Mr.  Pierce:  I  do  not  think  that  the  schemes  are  all  connected  with 
the  measuring  of  the  fruit.  They  sell  a  great  deal  of  wood  in  grape  and 
plum  baskets.  I  have  found  that  in  these  baskets  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  weight.  I  found  that  some  of  the  bottoms  were  a  half  inch  thick 
and  were  made  of  heavy,  knotty,  green  lumber.  I  understand  that  they  sell 
them  by  weight.  I  know  certain  persons  will  not  take  their  baskets  until 
just  before  time  to  begin  picking  so  they  can  have  the  green  baskets. 

Mr.  Whitney:  The  cider  mills  of  northeastern  Ohio  have  bought 
apples  by  weight,  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  will  buy  no  other  way. 
As  to  the  grapes  that  Mr.  Pierce  spoke  of,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  make  any  difference  because  up  our  way  they  are  bought  and  re- 
tailed by  the  basket.  We  take  a  basket  and  take  our  chances.  There 
may  be  nine  or  there  may  be  eight  pounds. 

Mr.  Miller:  1  have  found  that  in  western  New  York  all  the  apples, 
no  matter  what  their  quality,  were  bought  l)y  weight. 

Mr.  Pierce:    In  regard  to  the  grapes  they  are  sold  in  the  Akron 
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market,  nine  and  ten  pounds  to  the  basket  and  if  you  dispute  the  measure 
Ihey  set  them  on  the  scales  and  weigh  them. 

The  President:  The  method  of  sizing  up  what  you  buy  in  the  grape 
business  has  changed  since  I  can  remember.  When  \vc  first  began  to 
»hip  grapes  to  Cincinnati  when  our  returns  were  made  they  were  made 
•n  so  many  pounds  of  grapes,  and  now  all  go  by  the  basket.  The  (HfTer- 
ent  shipping  associations  in  our  neighborhood  have  agreed  on  a  nine- 
pound  basket  and  that  ought  to  be  what  the  basket  of  grapes  shoukl  con- 
tain and  they  follow  the  practice  of  weighing  quite  largely.  In  my  own 
packing  nearly  all  of  our  grapes  where  help  is  employed  go  over  the 
scales  in  a  packing  house,  and  then  they  go  to  the  shipping  station  and 
the  association  that  they  are  assigned  to  have  you  drive  on  the  scales 
igain,  and  when  the  returns  come  it  is  for  so  many  baskets  of  such  and 
•uch  variety  of  grapes  and  not  so  many  pounds.  T  think  this  is  the  best 
way.  It  is  easier  to  dispose  of  the  grapes  by  the  basket  than  by  the 
pound.  As  to  the  different  weights  of  baskets  I  believe  our  associa- 
tions have  agreed  that  baskets  shall  not  weigh  more  than  so  much, 
I  think  it  is  twenty  ounces. 

Question :  Is  it  beneficial  to  whitewash  young  fruit  trees,  and  if  so, 
when? 

The  Secretary:  I  have  frequently  done  so  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
g^ood  thing.  I  do  not  do  it  now  because  I  would  have  a  good  many  to 
whitewash.  My  idea  is  that  the  whitewash  affords  a  protection  to  the 
bark  by  reflecting  the  sun,  especially  when  the  trees  are  young  and  are 
not  shaded.  I  am  now  practicing  another  method,  wrapping  burlap 
around  the  trunk. 

Mr.  Albaugh:  We  whitewash  our  peach  trees  in  the  south.  It 
answers  a  very  important  purpose.  Put  carbolic  acid  in  the  whitewash 
and  apply  it  to  the  tree  it  does  very  well.  Mr.  Moody  was  interested 
in  some  of  our  larger  orchards  there  and  urged  us  to  whitewash  our 
Kieffer  pear  orchards  even  into  the  Hmbs  to  keep  the  blight  away. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  have  whitewashed  my  larger  trees  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  that  it  destroys  the  harbor  of  different  insects  that  hide  in 
wnder  the  bark. 

Mr.  Miller:  A  good  many  of  the  peach  growers  in  our  section  make 
it  a  practice  to  whitewash  every  year,  especially  on  Catawba  island.  They 
•laim  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  tree  in  making  the  bark  smooth. 

Mr.  Woodard:    How  is  it  applied? 

Mr.  Miller:  With  a  broom.  Prepare  the  whitewash,  and  put  it  into 
barrels  on  a  mudboat  and  take  it  out  of  the  barrels  with  buckets  from  both 
sides. 

Question:    Can  you  do  it  with  spraying  pumps? 
Mr.  Miller:    I  think  so. 

Professor  Green:  Another  thing  which  is  much  more  effective  is 
lye  or  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
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Mr.  Albaugh:    The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  dearer. 
Professor  Green:    Yes.  and  you  can  put  it  on  quicker  by  spraying- 
than  any  other  way. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the 
president  announced  that  questions  from  the  question  box  would  be  first 
disposed  of. 

Question:    What  are  the  best  early  potatoes  for  market  gardeners 
to  grow? 

Mr.  Tussing:    I  can  answer  it  for  myself,  Mr.  President,  Earl\-^ 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  woukl  suggest  Lee's  Favorite.  Our  soil  is  partly 
clay  bottom  land.  The  Early  Ohio  has  been  one  of  the  best  early  potatoes 
we  have  had,  but  it  seems  there  is  a  disease  or  scab  that  gets  on  theni^ 
and  after  growing  it  a  few  years  it  is  not  worth  growing.  You  won't  get 
more  than  two  or  three  salable  potatoes  from  a  hill,  whereas  in  the  Lee's 
Favorite  you  get  from  six  to  eight. 

Mr.  Scarff :  The  Burpee's  Extra  Early  is  the  best  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with.    I  have  a  sandy  loam. 

The  Secretary :  We  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  soil  you  have,. 
Mr.  Tussing. 

Mr.  Tussing:  I  haven't  any  potato  soil.  I  have  all  my  clay  soil  in. 
small  fruits  and  my  other  soil  is  black.  I  have  never  fotmd  a  variety 
of  potatoes  that  did  well  on  the  soil  except  a  late  potato.  The  vicinity 
is  sandy  or  gravely  loam  and  the  Early  Ohio  is  raised  altogether.  # 

President  Cushman:  The  Early  Ohio  seems  to  hold  first  place  in 
the  sandy  garden  land  around  Cleveland.  I  saw  some  bcantiful  Early 
Ohio  potatoes  grown  this  season. 

Mr.  Freeman :  How  would  they  do  where  they  are  irrigated  in  the 
black  loam  soil?  There  were  some  in  my  neighborhood  that  weighed 
two  pounds. 

President  Cushman :  T  grew  a  few  early  potatoes  last  year,  the  first 
year  I  ever  grew  eariy  potatoes  in  my  life.  I  consulted  Prof.  Green 
for  the  best  varieties  for  heavy  soil  and  among  them  he  mentioned  the 
Early  Xorthern,  and  I  planted  the  Early  Northern  on  rather  sandy  clay 
or  clay  loam  and  four  or  five  other  varieties.  The  Early  Northern  and 
New^  Queen  did  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Tussing:  I  would  like  to  have  some  information  on  what  ;oil 
is  best  adapted  to  the  quince. 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  have  never  had  much  experience  in  growing  quinces. 
I  have  an  orchard  of  seventy-five  trees  of  the  Champion  and  a  few  Oranc^e. 
Orange  quinces  seem  to  do  very  well  in  our  country  around  houses  but 
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there  has  never  been  any  experiment  made  in  orchard  growing.  The 
Champion  we  think  will  grow  better  in  orchards  but  the  fruit  is  inferior 
to  the  Orange.  The  Champion  seems  to  be  adapted  to  alm6st  any  kind 
of  soil. 

Mr.  Whitney:    It  ought  to  be  clay  soil. 

Mr.  Farnsworth :  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  our  place  on  the 
■clay  soil  along  the  Maumee  River  quinces  seem  to  flourish.  It  is  rather 
a  rich  heavy  clay  soil. 

Mr.  Sicbenthaler:  I  find  that  quinces  do  best  in  heavy  clay  soil. 
You  don't  want  it  hilly,  and  if  it  is  a  little  too  wet,  underdrain  it.  Keep 
your  soil  dry  and  manure  it  well. 

Mr.  Flory:  I  would  like  to  know  what  virtue  there  is  in  salt.  We 
have  heard  that  it  is  a  fertilizer  and  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  It  keeps  the  ground  moist.  I  made  more  money  from 
quinces  than  I  have  upon  any  other  kind  of  fruit  that  I  have  ever  ^rown 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  occupied. 

Mr.  Waid:  The  answer  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  beneficial 
results  of  salt  on  quinces  that  it  liolds  the  moisture.  Is  that  the  only 
reason  that  we  supply  salt  to  the  asparagus-bed? 

Mr.  L.  B.  Pierce:  There  have  been  numerous  experiments  made 
by  the  experiment  station  and  large  growers  in  salting  asparagus  and  it 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  it  does  no  good.  There  is  no 
beneficial  virtue  in  it. 

President  Cushman:  There  was  one  benefit  ascribed  to  it.  It  does 
help  to  kill  and  keep  the  weeds  down. 

Mr.  Whitney :  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  anybody  has  had  experience 
or  can  tell  whether,  if  currants  or  gooseberries  were  heavily  mulched 
with  straw  and  the  mulch  were  left  on  from  year  to  year  heavy  enough 
to  "keep  the  weeds  down,  would  it  hurt  the  soil  by  making  it  wet  or 
•clammy  or  breed  insects  or  anything  of  that  kind  so  as  to  be  injurious? 

The  Secretatry :  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  thoroughly  under- 
drained  it  would  be  at?  right,  although  it  might  form  a  hiding  place  for 
insects.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  it  were  tlioroughly  underdrained 
it  would  become  too  packed. 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  danger  of  keeping  heavy  mulch  on  year  after 
year  is  that  it  induces  the  roots  to  grow  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Stoner:  I  think  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  by  men 
who  make  careful  ' experiments  in  that  line  that  mulch  when  thoronp^h 
enough  will  answer  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Where  we  grow  fruit 
so  largely  I  believe  in  the  theory  of  mulching  and  I  use  the  mulch  on  that 
class  of  fruit  which  is  difficult  to  cultivate.  I  have  no  trouble  with  l^lack- 
berries  swaying  over.  I  would  have  just  as  much  faith  in  its  use  for 
currants  and  gooseberries  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  readily 
cultivated.  It  is  about  as  cheap  to  cultivate  currants  and  gooseberries 
as  it  is  to  mulch  them. 
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Question:    What  is  the  soil? 

Mr.  Whitney:    It  is  clay  loam,  somewhat  elevated. 
Question:    (loocl  natural  drainage? 

Mr.  Whitney:  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to  explain  further  in  regard 
to  cultivation.  My  plants  set  several  years  ago  have  got  so  high  that 
they  are  getting  to  be  hard  to  cultivate.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
from  the  frosts  but  they  have  become  so  raised  that  there  has  got  to  be 
quite  a  ridge  in  the  rows  or  the  roots  will  be  exposed.  They  could  not 
be  cultivated  Hown  to  a  level  unless  you  take  the  plants  out  of  the  ground 
and  for  that  reason  it  makes  them  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Mr.  ScarfF:  I  think  Mr.  Whitney's  greatest  mistake  was  in  plant- 
ing his  currants  and  gooseberries  in  soil  not  properly  drained  in  the  first 
place.  I  think  that  accounts  for  their  being  heaved  up.  Now  that  the 
plants  are  raised  I  would  advice  mulching,  as  that  will  hold  the  moisture 
belter. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  would  ask  whether  that  mulch  ought  to  be  renewed 
every  year. 

Mr.  Scarff :    I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

President  Cushman :  If  there  is  nothing  further  we  will  call  for  the 
report  on  exhibits. 


J.  A.  Flory — Winter  banana  apple:  A  yellow  apple  resembling  maiden's 
blush  in  appearance,  Flavor  mild,  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiar  flavor  that  suggests  the 
name  of  tlie  apple;  a  desirable  dessert  apple. 

E.  M.  Buediley — Downin^'s  winter  maiden  blush:  This  apple  has  been 
previously  described  by  the  society. 

Isaac  Freeman — Minkler:  A  very  desirable  .ipple  in  quality,  resembling 
Vandevere  in  appearance:  said  to  be  very  productive  and  reliable;  late  keeper. 

Zoar:  Round  oblate,  stem  short,  set  in  a  deep  cavity;  calyx  small,  set  in  a  deep- 
basin:  juicy.  ten<UT  tleshed.  sprigbtly  flavor  of  the  Smith's  cider  order.  The 
specimen  shown  is  two  months  past  the  season  of  the  apple. 

George  Town.scid — Winter  King:  A  seedling  ai)ple.  a  little  above  medium 
size,  conical,  sf )ni'v'wh;it  the  shape  of  the  Porter:  color  yellow,  with  a  blush 
covering  one  side;  Ir-iiit  stripmg  in  the  blush;  flesh  crisp,  tender;  flavor  a  very 
mild,  pleasant  sub-acid.    C^riginated  in  Carroll  county.  Ind. 

W.  B.  Cherry.  Xew  Plyunnith.  Vinton  county.  O.- -Apple  No.  1:  A  seedling 
of  R(nne  beauty,  round,  above  medium  size,  thin  stem,  set -in  narrow  shallow 
cavity,  cal}  \.  oi^  m  set  in  a  shallow  basin:  color  resembles  White  Pippin:  flesh 
crisp,  tender:  ll.iv  r  mild,  sub-'cid.   The  specimens  shown  are  past  condition. 

Sc  rldHn'.T  X'v  -:  A'l  •  nbovc^  med"iim  s'ze,  ro!ind,  conical,  stem  short, 
set  in  a  broad  ca\ity  of  me(lini.n  d 'pth:  calyx,  open  set  in  a  shallow  basin:  color 
yellow:  skin  rough  with  numerous  small  russet  dots;  fleckings  of  pink  on  stem 
end  of  api)le:  texture  of  coarse  and  firm;   flavor  sprightly,  sub-acid.  This 

apple  resists  the  fft\cts  «.)f  bruising  to  a  remarkable  degree.    Season,  February  t#- 
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Johnson  Beatty — A  very  nice  specimen  of  pewankee. 
J.  C.  Bear— Samples  of  York  Imperial. 

State  University — Large  samples  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  and  Cincinnati 
radishes. 

Barlow  &  Son — Berry  crate  and  baskets. 
Grape  basket  by  a  manufacturer  of  Dayton. 

Theo.  F.  Longenecker, 
S.  R.  Moore, 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Woodard  the  report  of  the  committee  on  exhibits 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Ford:  If  it  is  in  order  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  this  Winter  Banana  apple.  It  is  being  adveVtised  extensively  by  a 
firm  in  Michigan  as  Winter  Banana,  and  I  see  that  in  other  places  some 
nuresrynien  are  calling  it  the  Flory  or  Winter  Banana.  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  anyone  knows  whether  they  are  the  same  apple  or  not? 

Mr.  Flory:  I  will  say  that  the  apples  are  one  and  the  same,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  perfect  history  of  it.  It  originated  about  twenty 
years  ago  near  Logansport,  Indiana,  and  was  formally  introduced  by 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Flory,  hence  the  name  Flory  attached  to  the  apple, 
and  Charles  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  got  some  of  the  scions 
of  the  apple,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Phenix  Nursery  Co.,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  got  some  of  fhem  and  are  putting  them  on  to  the  market. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Pord:    Is  it  a  winter  or  fall  apple? 

Mr.  Flory:  It  is  a  winter  apple.  Mr.  Flory  sent  in  a  lot  of  them 
about  three  weeks  ago  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  best  specimens 
to  the  Logansport  market.    It  will  keep  till  April  in  good  condition. 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  presume  some  of  you  remember  the  ex- 
hibit of  that  variety  at  the  Canton  meeting  which  I  took  there  for  Green- 
ing Brothers,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Whitney :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  tasting  one  of  the  apples.  They 
said  it  had  the  flavor  or  suggested  banana,  but  I  failed  to  discover  any 
odor  or  taste  that  suggested  banana. 

Mr.  Flory:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  distinguish  that  flavor  unless  you 
have  a  perfect  specimen.  You  cannot  get  the  true  flavor  of  these  apples 
in  the  specimens  I  brought  here  because  they  are  culls. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  I  would  say  that  the  flavor  would  suggest  the 
name  and  to  me  it  was  very  clear. 

The  President :  We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  afternoon  pro- 
gram, and  listen  to  the  report  of  Professor  Webster  on  the  introduction 
and  dissemination  of  insect  pests. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  INJURIOUS 

INSECTS. 


Just  when  the  importation  of  destructive  insects  into  this  country  began,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  first  settlements  were 
established.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  disputed  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
species  has  been  introduced  and  had  diffused  itself  over  the  country  at  an  early  day, 
of  whether  it  was  indigenous,  and  as  soon  as  the  white  man  began  to  clear  the 
forests  and  plow  and  plant,  began  its  depredations  upon  his  fruits  and  grains,  and 
was  with  these  sent  back  to  the  old  country  and  there  became  established,  and 
ipread  and  thrived  as  at  home.  As  an  illustration,  the  Wooly  Aphis  of  the  apple, 
(Schizoneura  lanigera),  known  in  Europe  and  Australia  as  the  American  Blight, 
thereby  implying  its  American  origin,  though  whether  justly  or  not  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  It  was  described  from  apple  trees  in  Germany  by  Hausmann, 
in  1801,  though  it  is  claimed  to  have  been  known  in  this  country  as  early  as  1787, 
but  French  gardeners  knew  of  it  long  prior  to  the  latter  date. 

The  Codlin  Moth  (Carpocaspa  pomonella),  was  certainly  brought  to  this 
country  from  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  What  this  in- 
troduction has  cost  ns.  you  can  compute  as  well  as  I,  but  we  both  know  that 
minions  of  dollars  would  not  cover  the  losses  it  has  caused. 

Just  about  this  time  or  a  little  later,  perhaps,  we  got  the  Oystershell  Bark 
louse  (Mytilaspis  pomorum),  whose  original  home  was  also  in  Europe,  and  which 
is  scattered  over  the  country,  not  only  attacking  fruit  trees,  but  some  of  our  sliade 
trees,  like  the  elm  and  poplar. 

The  Apple  Aphis  (Aphis  mali),  came  also  from  Europe,  we  know  not  when, 
but  probably  among  the  first  trees  or  scions  that  were  brought  over  from 
England  by  the  earlier  settlers.  In  its  spread  wesward  this  has  out^ipped  the 
Codlin  Moth,  as  it  occurs  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  moth  has  so  far  failed 
to  secure  a  foothold,  and  strict  quarantine  laws  are  in  force  regarding  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  Peach  Tree  Lecanium  (L.  perstcat),  Modccr,  has  also  come  to  os  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  spread  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  Its 
habits  were  studied  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  it  attacks  the  peach.   I  have  received  it  from  several  places  in  Ohio. 

The  Imported  Currant-borer  (Mgtrisi  tipuliformis).  and  the  Imported  Cur- 
rant worm  (Nematus  ventricosus),  both  working  more  or  less  injury,  as  you  know, 
to  the  currant,  and  more  particularly  in  case  of  the  latter  insect,  which  has  only 
been  with  us  since  about  1858,  are  both  of  them  of  European  origin;  as  also  the 
Currant  Plant  Louse  (Aphis  ribis).  which  has  long  injured  this  fruit  in  that 
country. 

The  Imported  Cabbage  worm  (Pieris  rapae),  that  was  brought  from  England 

to  Quebec.  Canada,  about  1860,  from  which  locality  it  made  its  way  via  New 
England  and  New  York  to  Ohio  and  westward,  appearing  in  our  state  about  1873; 
the  Cabbage  Aphis  (A  brassicse),  introduced  as  far  back  as  1791,  and  the  Cabbage 
Curculio  (Ceutorhynchus  rapae).  which  I  have  found  destructive  to  young  cabbage 
in  Ohio  during  the  last  year,  and  which  occurs  over  northern  and  middle  Europe, 
are  the  three  enemies  of  the  cabbage  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  England  and 
Europe,  all  being  introduced  species. 

The  Asparagus  Beetle  (Crioceris  asparagi),  thought  to  have  originally  come 
from  Russia,  but  now  common  nearly  all  over  Europe,  was  introduced  into 
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.America  probably  between  1865  and  1860,  and  has  now  reached  Ohio,  being  found 
•in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  as  far  west  as  Cleveland. 

The  Fruit  Bark  beetle  (Scoljrtus  rugulosus),  which  occurs  nearly  all  over 
Europe,  and  was  first  discovered  in  this  country  at  Elmira  New  York,  in  1877,  but 
has  now  spread  far  to  the  westward,  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Ohio,  and  I  have 
probably  received  more  inquiries  regarding  it  during  the  last  year  or  so,  than  any 
other  insect 

The  Clover  Root-borer  (Hylesinus  trifolii),  is  allied  to  the  preceding  and  a 
serious  pest  of  our  clover  fields.  It  is  also  from  middle  and  southern  Europe,  as 
is  the  Clover  Leaf  weevil  (Phytonomus  punctatus),  brought  over  many  years 
ago,  but  foumi  also  in  Asia  and  North  Africa.  Both  of  these  insects  now  cover 
Ohio  pretty  generally,  the  former  seriously  injuring  clover  in  many  localities. 

The  Wheat  Midge  (Diplosis  tritici),  was  known  in  ElngJand  long  before  it  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  into  Canada,  from  whence  it 
spread  into  New  England  and  westward.  The  damage  this  one  insect  caused  in  Ohio 
between  1854  and  1858  would  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  as  wheat  growing 
was  of  necessity  almost  suspended  in  some  localities.  During  one  year  alone,  in 
New  York,  the  damage  caused  by  it  was  estimated  on  good  authority  at  fifteen 
million  dollars  Whether  or  not  the  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor),  came 
from  Europe  or  not  is  still  an  unsettled  point,  but  we  did  get  about  that  time  a 
most  lernble  pest  to  stored  grain,  the  Grain  Moth  (Sitotroga  cerealla),  which 
ravaged  the  wheat  fields  and  granaries  of  France  one  htmdred  and  sixty  years 
ago.  Ohio  has,  I  think,  suffered  little  from  the  pest  and  then  only  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion,  but  the  damage  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  fearful.  Still 
.another  pest  of  the  miller  is  the  so-called  Mediterranean  Flour  Moth  (Ephestia 
kuhnicUa),  which  for  ,a  number  of  years  had  been  <ioing  much  injury  in  the 
flouring  mills  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  England,  was  found  in  a  miU  in  Canada, 
and  is  now  known  to  occur  al&o  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  California. 
This  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation,  having  been  observed  in  America 
for  the  first  time  in  1889,  and  I  have  never  received  it  from  Ohio,  though,  as  you 
see,  it  is  on  all  sides  of  us  and  liable  to  come  to  the  front  at  any  time.  Another 
troublesome  pest  of  the  miller  is  what  is  erroneously  called  the  Flour  Weevil 
(Triboliuni  confusura),  and  which  is  not  a  weevil  at  all,  but  a  blood  relation  of  the 
Meal  Worm  (Tenebrio  molitor),  a  household  pest,  and  also  an  introduced  species, 
coming  to  us  from  Europe.  The  Flour  Weevil  must  be  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  but  is  causing  Ohio  millers  some  trouble,  as  it  has  and  is  doing 
in  France.  Germany  and  Italy. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  San  Jose  scale  (Aspidiosus  perniciosus),  but  you 
^e  all  familiar  with  its  spread  in  the  United  States,  and  I  will  only  say  that  we 
seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settling  its  nativity.  There  are  some  grounds,  now. 
for  thinking  that  it  came  from  Japan,  possibly  having  been  introduced  on  the 
Japan  plum. 

The  Horn  Fly  (Haematobia  serrata).  a  native  of  Southern  France,  was 
probably  imported  with  cattle  about  the  year  1886,  and  lias  spread  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  not  killing  farm  animals  it  is  true,  but 
causing?  immense  losses  in  shrinkage  of  fat  and  milk  production. 

The  Elm  Leaf-beetle  (Galerucella  luteola),  a  well-known  pest  of  the  elm  in 
France,  Germany  and  Austria,  was  introduced  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  probably  about  1878.  and  has  been  causing  no  end  of  trouble  to  those  who 
had  chnrtre  of  parks  and  public  grounds,  as  well  as  individuals  who  had  planted 
En?^lish  alon^  their  walks  and  on  their  lawns.    This  has  been  gradually 

working  both  north  and  south  along  the  country  between  the  Allegheny  and 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  and  the  sea  coast.  But  within  the  last  two  weeks  our  wide- 
awake United  States  entomologist,  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  has  informed  me  of  its 
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presence  in  West  Virginia,  just  across  the  Ohio  river,  and  if  it  is  not  already  in  our 
state  it  will  certainly  be  among  us  next  summer,  and  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
i»nrprised  to  hear  of  its  appearance  in  the  parks  and  on  the  streets  of  Cincinnati^ 
Columbus.  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  The  Willow  and  Cottonwood  Beetle  (Melasoma 
scripta),  irom  Eurc^pe  also,  is  causing  much  trouble  amont?  those  who  are  j^rowing 
the  basket  willow,  as  well  as  the  care  takers  of  our  cemeteries,  where  the  willow 
is  iniicli  used  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Even  our  homes  are  not  exempt  from  invasions  of  introduced  insects.  The 
Carpet  Bottle  or  Buffalo  Bug  (Anthrenus  scrophularice),  is  an  European  insect, 
though  not  there  destructive  to  carpets,  because  of  these  being  largely  displaced 
by  rugs:  the  three  Clothes  Cloths  (Tinea  peHionella,  Tinea  tapetzella  and  Tinea 
bisclliella).  are  every  one  of  them  of  foreign  origin.  The  Silver-fish  insect  (Lep- 
li^ma  saccharina).  though  possibly  more  of  a  museum  than  a  household  pest,  is 
nevertheless  very  destructive  to  books,  pictures,  wallpaper  and  even  fabrics  that 
have  been  starched.  It  was  known  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  1GG5,  while 
that  bloodthirsty  fiend  of  tiie  night,  the  Bed  Bug  (Climex  lectularius),  was  known 
in  the  same  country  as  early  as  1503.  As  it  was  also  known  to  the  Romans,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  whether  it  was  introduced  into  America  by 
an  Englishman,  a  Dutchman,  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard,  but  it  occurs  in  Ohio, 
(  think. 

Now,  here  are  thirty  introduced  insects,  every  one  of  them  a  pest,  and  every 
one  among  the  worst  of  this  sort.  There  are  very  few  native  species  that  are  as 
destructive  as  these,  and  had  I  chosen  to  have  included  those  of  lesser  note.  I  might 
easily  have  doubled  the  number.  I  am  sure.  These  insects  have,  since  their  intro- 
duction, cost  us  millions  of  dollars,  and  when  I  apply  the  word  cost  I  do  not 
mean  to  include  the  expense  (^f  manufacturing  insecticides  or  the  appliances  for 
using  these,  or.  indeed,  the  application  of  them,  for  these  not  only  build  up  in- 
dustries, but  afford  employment  for  both  men  and  women,  and  so  cannot  be 
counted  as  losses.  But  the  fruits  of  our  farms,  orchards  and  gardens  that  are  de- 
slro3'ed  are  losses,  wholly  and  absolutely  so.    But  I  have  not  finished  m^'  list. 

There  arc  a  number  of  introduced  species  that  have  gained  a  foothold  alonp^ 
our  coasts,  that  hive  not  yet  reached  Ohio,  but  are  headed  this  way. 

The  Pear  Midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora  plate  1.  figs  1,  2,  3),  was  introduced  into 
this  counliy  in  1877,  by  the  Messrs.  Coe  Brothers,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut,  in  a 
s<.ni ignnicnt  of  pear  stocks  from  France.  As  no  good  description  of  the  insect 
was  to  be  found  in  Europe,  by  retjuest  of  Europeon  entomologists.  Prof.  Riley  re- 
d'  scribed  nnd  renamed  the  species  in  America.  The  insect  is  allied  to  the  Wheat 
Midge,  previously  mentiotied.  and  is  a  very  serious  enemy  of  the  fruit  of  the  pear, 
the  young  pears  being  rendered  vvortliless.  The  late  Prof.  Riley,  at  the  time 
riiitcd  States  entomologist,  made  every  .effort  to  have  the  pest  exterminated  be- 
ffre  it  had  spread  to  adjoining  orchards,  but  only  a  couple  of  weak  ineffectual 
attempts  nere  made  to  do  so  by  individual  efforts,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  now 
spreading  out  over  New  York  to  tlie  west  and  northward.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
would  have  eradicated  it  at  first,  but  now  it  is  likely  to  cost  the  fruit  growers 
millions  and  still  be  on  the  spread. 

A  more  recent  introduction  from  Europe  is  the  Sinuate  Pear-borer  (Agrilus 
sinaius.  fi>/s.  1,  2.  plate  2.  and  figs.  1,  2,  plate  3),  whose  habitat  is  Germany, 
France.  Middle  Europe,  and  since  1S!>4  it  has  been  known  to  l)e  established  in  Xew 
Jersey,  probably  having  been  introduced  in  pt  ar  stocks' within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  area  over  which  this  insect  at  present  occurs  is  very  limited,  and  Prof.  Smith, 
entomolo.L'ist  of  the  New  Jersey  experiment  station,  stated  last  summer  that  with 
$.^.^00  and  a  law  granting  right  of  entry  only,  he  would  agree  to  exterminate  the 
pest.    Ten  years  hence,  you  can  multiply  this  sum  by  one  bunded,  and  yct- 
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neither  be  able  to  repay  the  losses  it  will  have  caused,  or  prevent  its  ra>  ages  in 
future.    It  will  not  be  exterminated. 

The  Wood- Leopard  Moth  (Zeuzera  pyrina,  plate  2.  fig.  3),  it  is  thought,  was 
first  brought  to  this  country  in  a  cargo  of  timber,  about  188U.  The  work  of  its 
larva  of  caterpillar  was  first  noticed  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  by  the 
entomologist  of  public  parks,  in  1881.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  spreading 
out  from  its  original  startmg  point,  attacking  many  kinds  of  ornamental  and  shade 
trees  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  our  fruit  trees.  It  is  not  only  likely  to  spread,  but  cause 
no  end  of  trouble  m  nurseries  by  attacking:  young  trees  and  rendcrini^  them 
worthless,  as  it  may  completely  girdle  branches  or  even  the  main,  vertical  portion 
of  the  top,  in  smaller  trees. 

The  twelve-spotted  Asparagus  Beetle  (Crioceris  tvvelve-punctatus),  a  second 
enemy  of  asparagus,  like  its  congenor,  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  appears  to  be 
widely  distributed,  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  several  years 
ago,  and  was  making  its  way  slowly  to  the  north  and  westward. 

The  Wheat-stem  Saw  Fly  (Ceplius  py.q:mieus).  known  to  occur  in  France 
since  17G4,  and  known  to  inhabit  also  England,  Spain.  Holland.  Switzerland,  Tyrol, 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  Sweden,  Circassia  and  Syria.  It  was  first  ob- 
served in  New  York  in  1887,  and  in  Canada  the  same  year.  It  eats  off  the  straw 
in  the  fields  while  the  grain  is  standing.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  reached 
Ohio,  but  I  am  confidently  expecting  it  to  do  sf)  at  any  time,  especially  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  section. 

Now,  these  are  such  as  are  conspicuous,  and  we  know  of  their  occurrence, 
but  this  does  not  include  those  of  lesser  importance:  besides  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  introductions  are  continually  being  made,  and,  hence,  there  are 
more  than  likely  others  of  whose  presence  we  are  as  yet  ignorant.  Nor  is  my 
report  yet  complete,  as  there  are  other  species  coming  to  us  from  still  another 
quarter,  viz,  from  the  South. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug  (Murgantia  histrionica),  is  a  Mexican  species, 
occurring  throughout  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  about 
thirty  years  in  coming  from  southern  Texas  to  southern  Ohio,  but  it  is  now  es- 
tablished all  along  the  Ohio  river  from  Athens  county  to  Cincinnati,  and  bound 
to  make  trouble  wherever  it  goes.  Tlie  Bag  Worm  (Thyriodopteryx  ephemerie- 
formis).  is  a  southern  insect,  and  has  until  recently  been  keeping  well  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  Dayton  being  about  its  most  nortliern  point  of  occurrence, 
but  only  within  a  few  weeks  I  have  received  it  from  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Toledo.  I  have  lately  collected  evidence  enough  to  almost  prove  that  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Chinch  Bug  (Biissus  leucopterus),  was  Central  or  possibly  South 
America.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata), 
and  the  Western  Corn  Root-worm  (Diabrotica  longicornis).  were  both  of  them 
formerly  Mexican  insects.  Only  within  a  few  years,  a  new  pest  of  cotton,  the 
Cotton  Ball  Weevil  (.\nthonomus  grandis).  has  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  river 
and  begun  its  work  in  Texas.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Southern  States  will 
suffer  most  from  insects  coming  from  this  quarter,  but  who  can  say  where  any  of 
theti  will  stop  in  their  northern  spread?  If  we  are  to  make  this  a  national  ques- 
tion, we  must  join  hands  with  our  Southern  neighbors,  and  pull  together  for  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  matter.  I  append  herewith. a  copy  of 
some  resr)luti()ns  recently  adopted  by  the  council  of  the  experiment  station  of 
New  Mexico,  which,  though  not  exactly  fittinr^  our  case,  come  directly  within  the 
hne  of  this  report. 

Copy  of  resolutions  concerning  the  introduction  of  injurious  insects  from 
the  South,  drawn  up  by  the  entomologist  of  the  New  Mexico  atrricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  adopted  by  the  council  of  said  station  January  0,  \^(\: 

RcfiolvcfJ,  That  great  injury  has  already  been  done  to  the  agricultural  and 
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horticultural  interests  of  the  Southern  States  by  the  introduction  of  injurious  in- 
sects, as  witness  the  various  scale  insects  on  citrus  trees  in  Florida  and  Louisiana 
and  cotton  weevil  in  Texas. 

2.  That  it  is  well  known  through  recent  investigations  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  that  numerous  scale  insects  and  other  pests  exist  in  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  United  States.  Thus,  for 
example  the  nHpidioius  scuHformU  on  citrus  trees  in  Mexico,  the  A.  artimlatm  on 
<:itrus  trees  and  many  other  plants  in  the  West  Indies,  the  A.  personatm  on 
numerous  plants  in  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  etc. 

r>  That  past  experience  shows  that  these  Mexican  and  West  Indian 
species  are  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  if  no  precautionary 
measures  ar  taken ;  and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  found  to  flourish  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  North  America.  Witness,  for  example,  the  West  Indian 
Dianpix  nwuffdnlt  now  injuring  peach  trees  as  far  north  as  the  City  of  Washington. 

4.  Tliat  the  results  obtained  by  the  horticultural  quarantine  otficer  <»f 
California,  show  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  by  due  vigilance,  the  introduction 
of  numerous  insect  pests.  Thus  Mr.  Craw  has  quite  lately  found  on  plants  which 
were  about  to  be  landed  at  San  Francisco,  a  number  of  species  of  scale  insects 
foreign  to  this  country,  several  of  them  undoubtedly  quite  pernicious. 

5.  That  when  the  immense  interests  at  stake  are  considered,  the  sum  of 
money  required  to  support  a  system  of  inspection  and  quarantine  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States  appears  quite  insig^iiflcant.  If  but  one  serious 
pest  were  kept  out  of  the  country  in  a  year,  the  saving  would  more  than  equal 
the  cost. 

6.  That  there  should  accordingly  be  appointed  horticultural  quarantine  of- 
ficers at  Nogales,  El  Paso.  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  Galveston.  New  Orieans,  Mobile 
and  Key  West. 

7.  That  these  officers  should  be  empowered  by  the  laws  of  their  respective 
states  and  territories  to  examine  all  plants  introduced  through  their  several  lo- 
calities, and  destroy  all  found  to  be  infested  by  insects. 

8.  That  when  the  quarantine  officers  have  examined  and  passed  a  plant  or 
collection  of  plants,  they  should  issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect  to  the  importers, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  illegal  to  possess  imported  plants  without  such  certificate. 

9.  That  the  quarantine  officers  should  be  appointed  by  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  their  several  states  and  territories,  and  paid  out  of  the  funds, 
of  said  states  and  territories,  the  necessary  amount  being  appropriated  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  for  that  purpose. 

10.  That  while  much  good  could  be  accomplished  as  above,  it  is  also  very 
necessary  to  learn  what  injurious  insects  exist  in  all  the  regions  to  the  south  of  us, 
so  as  to  be  warned  of  their  probable  advent  in  this  country;  and  also  to  ascertain 
their  natural  distribution  and  life  histories,  parasites,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  them  intelligently  should  they  cross  our  border,  as  they  may  do  in  spite 
of  great  vigilance. 

11.  That' while  observing  with  much  satisfaction  the  recent  temporary  appoint- 
mert  of  an  agent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  travel  in  Mexico  and  de- 
termine such  points  as  the  above,  and  freely  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the 
results  thus  obtained,  we  cannot  regard  this  as  more  than  a  beginning  of  an  in- 
vestigation which  should  at  least  occupy  many  years.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
arc  still  ignorant  of  the  injurious  insects  inhabiting  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  south  of  Guaymas,  of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  etc..  while  at  no  locality  did  the  agent  of  the  department  remain  long 
enough  to  obtain  more  than  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  insects  there 
existing. 

12.  That  we  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  agent 
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who  must  be  a  skilled  entomologist,  well  informed  about  scale  insects,  to  travel  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  make  collections  of  injurious 
insects  and  such  observations  as  are  above  indicated. 

13.  That  such  agent  should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  as  an  official  of  the  division  of  entomology,  to  which  he  should 
report  and  transmit  all  his  collections,  the  latter  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

14.  That  while  thus  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  he  should 
be  instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  several  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and 
advise  the  quaraniine  officers  concerning  their  work,  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
gained  b:'  his  reseaches. 

The  foregoing  will  show  that  we  in  Ohio  arc  not  alone  in  seeking  some 
solution  of  the  problem  of  insect  introduction  and  dissemination,  and  though 
ihe  interests  of  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  country  differ  to  some  degree,  yet  all 
are  interested  in  the  one  prime  object,  viz,  keeping  these  foreign  pests  out  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  and  learning  of  the  fact  of  their  having  gained  a  foot- 
hold where  this  condition  shall  exist,  and  promptly  exterminating  them  as  sooa 
as  their  presence  is  known.  States,  individually,  will  do  little  or  nothing,  either 
for  themselves  or  each  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  wanted  is  United 
States  laws,  enforced  by  United  States  authority  and  by  United  States  officers, 
V  ho  know  no  such  things  as  state  lines,  and  no  difference  between  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  and  Maine,  or  between  those  of  Ohio  and  California,  but  who  will  faith- 
fully perform  their  duty  anywhere  and  everywhere,  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
and  state  laws  may  answer  until  we  can  secure  these.  We  are  told  that  we  do  not 
need  more  laws,  and  that  we  have  too  many  already,  but  T  say  to  you  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  too  many  people  who  have  no  regard  for  state  laws,  and 
who  are  allowed  to  look  upon  them  as  something  in  the  nature  of  farces,  and  trans- 
gress them  at  will.  The  horticultural  interests  of  the  country  are  increasing 
rapidly,  but  we  are  losing  millions  of  dollars  by  reason  af  these  introduced  insects 
whose  natural  enemies  are  left  at  home,  and  for  this  reason  are  more  destructive 
here  than  when  in  their  native  countries. 
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I'XPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
PL  ATI-:  I. 


Fig,  ].  The  Pear  Midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora)  Riley:  o)  Female,  side  view; 
*>/  genitalia  of  male,  from  side;  i")  pupa — all  much  enlarged;  (V  antenna  of  male; 
<)  antenna  of  female,  still  more  enlarged. — After  Lintner. 

Fig.  2.  Section  of  young  pear  containing  larvae,  and  a  healthy  pear  for 
comparison. — After  Lintner. 

Fig.  3.    Young  pears  deformed  by  Pear  ^fidge.   Natural  size. — After  Lintner. 
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PLATE  II. 


Fig.  1.  The  Sinuate  Pear  Borer  (Agrilus  sinuatus),  Oliv. :  a)  Adult;  f>) 
larva;  c)  anal  fork  of  larva;  d)  pupal  cell  in  solid  wood — all  enlarged. — After 
Smith. 

Fig.  2.    Galleries  of  borer  in  trunk  of  young  tree    Natural  size. — After 
Smith. 

Fig.  3.    The  Leopard  Moth  (Zeuzera  pyrini).  Linn.:    o)  Larva,  dorsal  view; 
)  larva,  side  view;  c)  male  moth;  d)  female  moth;  e)  larval  burrow.  Natural 
size. — After  Riley  and  Howard. 
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PLATE  III. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  1.  The  Sinuate  Pear  Borer;  Seckcl  pear  tree  at  point  of  branching;  bark 
removed  to  show  burrows  of  the  larvas.  About  one-fourth  natural  size. — After 
Smith. 
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Fiii.  2. 


Fig.  2.  Gallery  made  by  larvae  in  nursery  tree;  o)  point  at  which  stock  waa 
budded,  just  above  the  surface;  b)  the  down  burrow,  turning  just  above  root  system 
and  coming  up  at  o)  at  the  larvae  working  upward  until  full  grown.  A  little  en* 
larged. — After  Smith. 
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Dr.  O.  W.  Aldrich  was  here  introduced  and  addressed  the  associa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  proper  future  legislation  pertaining  to  the  intro- 
duction and  diffusion  of  insects,  as  follows: 


I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  called  upon  to  recommend  suitable 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  or  spread  of  insect  pests, 
because  there  would  be  many  others  perhaps  who  would  be  better  qualified  to  sxig- 
gest  methods  of  legislation  in  its  practical  details  than  I,  and  I  could  only  assume 
that  if  would  be  because  it  might  become  a  matter  of  the  power  of  either  the  state 
legislature  or  of  congress  which  the  society  might  seek  light  upon  and  that  there- 
fore I  would  be  rather  expected  to  speak  from  the  legal  standpoint  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  practical  horticulturist. 

As  I  listened  to  the  paper  by  Prof.  Webster  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  should  prevent  the  introduction 
of  injurious  insects  in  the  various  departmens  of  industry  would  be  almost  in- 
surmountable, and  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  to  suggest 
legislation  that  would  have  this  effect.  So  far  as  the  prevention  of  the  introduction 
is  concerned  of  insects  that  really  attach  themselves  to  plants  and  injure  them  in 
that  way,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  so  difficult.  And  then  upon  this  point  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  suggest  to  you  what  authority  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
may  have  in  this  line,  in  the  first  place  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  pests 
from  foreign  countries  or  from  one  state  to  another,  and  then  what  legislation 
would  have  to  come  from  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  be 
effectual  and  constitutional. 

All  of  you  are  undoubtedly  fan)iliar  with  the  fact  that  all  things  which  affect 
foreign  commerce  or  commerce  between  the  states  are  within  the  sole  jurisdiction 
of  congress,  and  that  is  equally  true,  although  it  may  be  upon  a  subject  upon 
which  congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  legislate  up  to  the  present  time.  There  are 
some  things  which  congress  may  do,  but  when  congress  has  not  covered  the 
subject  of  legislation  the  states  may  legislate  upon  these  matters.  One  has  been 
■decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  a  case  involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  But  while  it  is  true  that  congress 
has  the  sole  jurisdiction  to  legislate  in  regard  to  matters  of  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce,  it  is  a  recognized  principle  that  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
have  what  is  called  the  police  powers,  the  power  to  protect  persons  and  the  prop- 
erty of  their  own  citizens  from  the  introduction  of  noxious  or  dangerous  things. 
In  other  words,  they  would  have  the  right  to  quarantine  against  contagious 
diseases  whether  of  animals  or  of  plants  or  of  human  beings,  and  to  provide  that  no 
person  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  state  who  was  suffering  from  any  of 
these  diseases,  but  they  have  not  the  right,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  to  say  that  because  certain  diseases  or  insects  are 
prevalent  in  a  certain  locality  that  all  intercourse  shall  be  suspended  between 
that  locality  and  the  state.  This  case,  where  this  question  came  up  upon  indictment, 
was  one  against  a  railroad  company  for  introducing  diseased  cattle  into  the  State 
of  Missouri  in  violation  of  a  law  which  expressly  provided  that  during  certain 
'months  of  the  year  no  cattle  should  be  driven  from  Texas,  or  the  Indian  territory 
on  the  south  into  or  through  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  also  providing  that  if 
they  were  even  taken  through  the  state  and  any  loss  resulted  that  it  should  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  were  infected  with  that  disease  and  that 
they  should  be  responsible  for  all  damage  done,  and  also  in  criminal  proceedings 
the  railroad  company  was  found  guilty  in  the  lower  courts  of  violating  this  law. 
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and  after  taking  it  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  a  discussion  occurred 
as  to  how  far  these  two  powers  were  in  opposition  to  each  other.  And  while  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Unitd  States  admitted  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states  had  this  power  of  protection  under  the  police  powers  of  the  state,  yet 
it  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  the  articles  that 
were  then  known  to  be  infected,  that  they  had  not  a  right  to  build  a  Chinese  wall,  in 
other  words,  but  they  would  have  the  right  to  provide  proper  methods  of  inspection 
and  that  any  animal  might  be  inspected  at  the  border  of  the  state  and  if  it  was 
found  that  they  were  suffering  from  a  disease,  that  they  might  be  prevented  from 
entering  into  the  state. 

Now.  this  would  give  us  what  the  state  might  do  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
•f  the  introduction  of  these  pests  upon  stock  that  was  being  introduced,  diseased 
plants  in  nursery  stock  that  were  being  brought  into  the  state,  whether  from 
foreign  countries  or  from  another  state.  Now,  there  might  be  a  provision  that 
where  any  common  carrier  came  into  the  state,  or  at  the  first  station  upon  any  rail- 
road that  the  cars  should  be  stopped  and  the  nursery  stock  inspected,  and  if  it 
was  infected  by  any  injurious  insect  which  could  be  destroyed,  unless  it  was  past  all 
treatment,  to  destroy  the  insect.  That  might  be  done,  but  one  can  very  readily  see 
that  in  practice  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  in  a  state  like 
Ohio. 

There  might  possibly  be  another  method  by  which  it  could  be  reached,  provid- 
mg  there  were  no  eflfort  on  the  part  of  commissioners  to  inspect,  and  it  might  be 
like  this:  Whenever  a  package  was  introduced  into  a  state,  say  from  a  foreign 
country,  that  the  owner  of  that  package  upon  receiving  it  should  be  required  to 
take  it  before  the  proper  authorities  and  open  it  there  and  have  it  inspected,  and 
it  he  was  an  agent  bringing  in  goods,  that  the  goods  should  all  be  inspected  before 
it  was  distributed.  If  it  was  a  person  importing  the  stock  for  his  own  use,  that  he 
should  submit  it  for  inspection  before  being  permitted  to  plant  it  on  his  own 
ground.  I  am  giving  you  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  and  you  would  be  expected 
to  judge  of  the  practical  value  of  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  introduction  from 
foreign  countries. 

There  are  some  points  that  are  made  in  the  results  that  were  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Webster  that  would  seem  to  me  almost  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the 
mtroduction  of  injurious  insects  from  those  localities  where  the  countries  are  so 
well  settled  up  that  disease  and  injurious  insects  would  be  known  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  in  other  countries,  such  as  Europe,  where  of  course  the 
scientists  would  be  supposed  to  know  whatever  was  going  on  in  the  matter,  it  should 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  American  consuls  to  make  inquiry  in  regard. to  matters  of 
thai  character  and  to  make  their  reports  through  the  proper  channels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  should  collate  them,  and  whenever  any  new  pest  that 
was  not  known  in  the  United  States  had  been  discovered  in  any  foreign  country 
that  the  secretery  of  the  interior  or  secretary  of  agriculture,  or  whatever  authority 
might  be  delegated  with  the  power,  should  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  any 
importation  of  any  stock  from  that  locality.  This  could  only  be  done  by  an  in- 
spection system  by  act  of  congress.  The  states  could  not  prohibit  it.  It  would 
require  an  act  of  congress  authorizing  the  proper  authorities  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion of  that  kind.  If  it  was  desired  to  prevent  the  spread  or  dissemination  of  in- 
jurious insects  that  obtained  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  and  that  could  be 
disseminated  only  by  carrying  trees  or  plants  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
gress might  do  something  there,  but  that  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  several 
experiment  stations  of  the  various  states  to  make  proper  inquiries,  and  when 
injurious  insects  had  been  found  to  be  introduced  into  a  small  portion  of  a  state 
or  the  whole  of  a  state,  congress,  while  it  could  not  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
passing  of  the  stock  through  the  state  under  the  constitution,  could  quarantine 
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all  other  states  against  introduction  or  transporation  of  anjrthing  in  which  that 
pest  would  breed  into  another  state,  and  thus  virtually  compel  the  parties  tor  their 
own  protection  to  know  that  their  stock  was  free  from  the  pest  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prevent  its  dissemination.  They  would  be  prevented  from  getting  a 
market  anywhere  else  until  they  did  that.  That  might  seem  hard  on  the  nursery- 
men, but  it  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  remedy  unless  tlie  state  itself  would 
take  it  up  and  provide  for  the  destruction  of  the  stock  that  was  infested. 

Of  course  to  prevent  the  dissimination  of  pests  of  this  kind  that  ^re  spread 
only  by  carrying:  the  stock  itself,  is  a  matter  of  little  difticulty.  but  where  the 
animals  themselves  have  the  power  of  locomotion  and  may  proceed  from  one  point 
to  another,  it  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  matter  for  legislation  to  check  their 
progress.  It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  laws  similar  to  those  of  Michigan  at- 
te:npting  to  provide  for  the  extinction  of  those  pests  by  spraying,  but  it  would  be 
(lifificult  to  preveTit  the  Codling  moth  from  crossing  the  state  line  either  by  state  or 
national  le^rislatton. 

In  regard  to  the  dissemination  throughout  the  state  the  state  authorities 
would  have  ample  power  and  jurisdiction  to  prevent  the  transfer  or  removal  of 
stock  from  one  county  or  township  or  locality  to  another  by  prohibiting  it  and 
making  it  a  penal  oflFense.  Or  they  might  make  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  nursery- 
man to  sell  stock  that  was  thus  infested  and  provide  that  the  law  might  be  general 
or  special  in  character,  aimed  at  particular  insects  known  at  the  time  when  the 
law  was  passed  to  be  injurious,  or  a  provision  might  be  enacted  much  broader 
than  that,  providing  that  when  any  insect  was  known  to  prevail  in  any  part  of  the 
state  that  was  recoa^nized  by  the  scientists  as  injurious,  that  it  should  be  a  penal 
ofTense  for  any  person  to  sell  or  transport  from  one  locality  to  another  insects 
of  that  kind,  conrfjelling  them  to  see  before  selling  to  another  that  it  was  free 
from  these  injurious  insects. 

In  regard  to  the  eradication  of  the  diseases  or  insects  that  are  already  lo- 
cated or  have  already  reached  the  state,  some  act  similar  to  our  black  knot  act 
and  yellows  act  with  some  few  amendments  that  may  be  suggested  by  another 
committee,  would  seem  to  be  adequate  if  the  people  in  each  locality  would  take  hold 
of  the  matter  and  enforce  the  act.  From  an  examination  of  the  black  knot  and  yel- 
lows law,  that  can  be  amended  or  modified  so  as  to  cover  cases  of  the  scale  insect 
or  other  insects  of  that  character  that  would  be  disneminated  only  by  the  removal 
of  the  stock  and  where  it  would  be  known  that  the  only  method  of  destroyins: 
insects  would  be  by  the  destruction  of  the  tree  itself,  a  provision  for  its  destruction 
could  be  made.  I  think  that  our  present  la-w  can  be  so  modified  as  to  cover  that 
class  of'cascs  in  our  own  state. 

Not  having  had  by  any  means  as  much  experience  as  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  society  in  regard  to  the  insects,  I  would  not  venture  to  suggest 
matters  that  would  come  more  in  the  line  of  practical  men  than  I  am  myself. 


REPORT  ON  BEST  LEGISLATION  REGARDING  THE  INTRODTCTTON  AND 
SPREAD  OF  WEEDS,  INSECTS  AND  FUNGI. 


Within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  introduction  and  spread  of  injurious 
weeds,  insects  and  fsmgi  have  received  a  Large  amouat  of  public  aUention,  and 
laws  aimed  at  prevention  and  extermination  are  being  more  and  more  frequently 
enacted. 

Althougli  these  laws  are  intended  to  be  salutary  regulations,  many  of  them 
have  proved  worse  than  useless.  Few  of  them  have  been  enforced  aad  quite  a 
number  have  been  pronounced  unconstitutional. 


By  Prot.  Wtluam  R.  Lazkn*by. 
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Laws  passed  for  the  benefit  of  horticultnre  should  answer,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  following  conditions: 

First — They  should  be  simple,  concise  and  easily  understood.  Any  writing 
intended  to  be  read  and  interpreted  by  the  whole  people  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  familiar  to  all.  This  is  particularly  true  of  so  important  a  document  as  a 
weed,  insect  or  fungus  law,  which  may  affect  the  insects  of  every  land  owner. 

Second — They  should  be  of  easy  enforcement.  If  it  costs  more  to  enforce  a 
law  than  the  resulting  effect  is  worth,  the  law  is  not  practical  and  will  do  little  or 
no  good. 

Third — They  must  be  constitutional.  People  will  refuse  to  comply  with  a  law 
if  its  constitutionality  is  questioned,  The  law  in  some  states  tells  just  hmc  gin<\*tchen 
to  spray  or  otherwise  treat  crops,  orchards,  etc.,  and  inflicts  a  penahy  if  the  law 
is  not  complied  with.  This  is  unreasonable,  and  such  laws  have  been  pronounced 
unconstitutional. 

The  following  abstracts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  the 
laws  regarding  weeds,  insects  and  fungn  that  are  now  upon  the  statute  books. 
Many  of  our  states  have  weed  laws,  and  in  them  one  or  more  weeds  are  mentioned 
by  their  common  names.  One  of  the  statutes  of  Ohio  mentions  the  Canada 
thistle,  white  daisy,  yellow  daisy,  wild  carrot  and  teasel.  Another  provides  for  the 
cutting  of  briars,  bushes,  etc.,  along  the  fences  of  adjacent  land  owners.  Two  sec- 
tions of  the  first  mentioned  law  are  as  follows: 

''Whoever  knowirrgly  vends  any  grass  or  other  seed,  in  or  among  which 
there  is  any  of  the  Canada  thistle,  white  or  yellow  daisy,  or  wild  carrot,  and  whoever 
being  the  owner,  occtrpier,  or  possessor  of  any  land,  suffers  any  Canada  thistle, 
teasels  or  wifd  carrots  to  grow  and  ripen  seed  thereon,  or  on  the  highway  ad- 
joining the  same,  shall  be  fined  twenty  dollars. 

The  trustees  of  any  township,  when  notified  in  writing  that  any  Canada 
thistles,  teasels  or  wild  carrots  are  about  to  go  to  seed  on  any  land  within  their 
township,  shaH  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed  in  time  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
spreading,  and  shall  return  in  writing  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
their  county,  with  their  bill  of  expenses  and  charges  therefor,  which  bill  shall  be 
paid  from  the  county  fmid,  the  same  having  been  first  audited  and  allowed  by  the 
board,  at  the  rate  of  compensation  allowed  by  law  to  trustees  for  ordinary  services. 
?.nd  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  entered  upon  the  duplicate  against  the  land 
upon  which  the  thistles,  teasels  or  wild  carrots  were  destroyed,  and  collected  the 
same  as  other  taxes,  and  returned  to  the  county  fund ;  but  the  owner,  lessee,  or 
agent  of  any  land  upon  which  Canada  thistles,  teasels  or  wild  carrots  are  about 
going  to  seed,  shall  be  first  notified  in  writing  by  some  persons  interested,  at  least 
five  days  previous  to  the  cutting  thereof  by  the  trustees." 

The  sections  which  follow  give  the  principal  points  of  the  Wisconsin  weed 
law,  approved  April  3,  1885.  One  great  objection  to  this  law  is  that  the  scientific 
names  of  the  weeds  are  not  used. 

The  common  names  here  used  have  an  uncertain  meaning  and  are  applied  to 
different  plants  in  different  localities.  The  use  of  these  common  and  often  mere 
local  names  produces  confusion.  It  is  said  that  the  true  snap-dragon  is  never  a 
weed  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  some  other  plant  is  meant.  All  of  this  obscurity  and 
confusion  niisrht  have  been  avoided  by  appending  the  scientific  names. 

Section  1.  Every  person  and  corporation  shall  destroy  upon  all  lands 
which  he  or  they  shall  occupy  or  control,  all  weeds  known  as  Canadian  thistles, 
burdock,  teasel,  white  daisy  and  snap  dragon  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  effectually  prevent  them  bearing  seed.  In  like  manner  shall  he  or  they 
also  destroy  any  of  the  above  mentioned  weeds  standing  or  growing  as  far  as  the 
center  of  public  highways,  lanes  or  alleys  adjoining  the  lands  owned  or  controlled 
hy  him  or  them. 
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Section  2.  If  the  occupant  of  any  such  lands  shall  fail  to  destroy  such 
weeds,  as  so  required,  after  having  six  days'  notice  in  writing  by  the  commissioner 
of  Canadian  thistles,  such  occupant  shal  be  fined  five  dollars  for  the  first  offense, 
and  ten  dollars  for  each  offense  thereafter. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  town  supervisors  of  each  town 
or  by  the  city  council  of  any  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  some  competent  person 
styled  "commissioner  on  Canada  thistles,"  who  shall  be  required  to  take  the  same 
oath  as  town  officers,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year  and  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  and  qualified.  The  board  may  for  any  good  cause  remove  said  com- 
missioner and  appoint  a  successor  to  serve  during  the  unexpired  term. 

The  lollowing  statute  was  passed  April  13,  1893: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  super- 
visor of  any  road  district  in  this  state,  or  the  street  commissioner  of  any  city  or 
incorporated  village,  when  notified  in  writing  by  any  person  that  any  plum  or 
cherry  trees  within  his  district  are  afflicted  with  the  disease  known  as  the  "black- 
knot."  or  that  any  peach  trees  are  affected  with  either  of  the  diseases  known  as 
peach  yellows  or  peach  rosettes,  shall  cause  the  said  tree  to  be  cut  down  and 
burned,  or,  where  practicable,  the  diseased  branches  of  the  same  to  be  destroyed 
each  year,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  said  disease;  and  make  return  in  writing 
to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  his  county,  with  his  bill  of  expenses  and 
charges  therefor,  which  bill  shall  be  paid  from  the  county  fund,  the  same  having 
first  been  audited  and  allowed  by  the  board  at  the  rate  of  compensation  allowed  by 
law  for  road  work;  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  entered  upon  the  duplicate  against 
land  on  which  the  said  trees  or  diseased  branches  were  so  removed  and  destroyed, 
and  collected  the  same  as  other  taxes,  and  returned  to  the  county  fund;  but  the 
owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  any  land  upon  which  such  trees  so  diseased  are  situated, 
shall  be  first  notified  by  some  person  interested,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  the 
entering  thereon  by  the  supervisor. 

Perhaps  no  state  in  the  Union  has  done  more  in  the  way  of  legislating  against 
insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases  than  California.  An  act  looking  toward  this  end 
was  approved  as  early  as  March  14,  1881.  This  law  has  been  amended  several  times. 

Sectic^n  1  is  substantially  as  follows:  "Whenever  a  petition  is  presented  to  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  and  signed  by  twenty-five  or  more  persons 
who  are  resident  freeholders  and  possesors  of  an  orchard  or  both,  stating  that  certain 
or  all  orchards  or  nurseries  or  trees  of  any  variety  are  infested  with  scale  insects, 
codlin  moth  or  other  insects  that  are  destructive  to  trees,  and  praying  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  by  them,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  their  de- 
struction as  herein  provided,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  within  tweny  days 
thereafter  select  three  conimisioners  for  the  county  to  be  known  as  a  'county 
board  of  horticultural  commissioners.'  " 

The  county  board  are  required  to  inspect  all  plantations  and  buildings  in 
which  the  presence  of  injurious  insects  or  fungi  is  feared. 

If  such  are  found  notice  i<;  served  that  the  pest  must  be  destroyed.  If  this  is 
not  done  within  a  specified  time  the  board  is  compelled  to  do  the  work,  the  ex- 
penses being  charged  to  the  owners  of  the  property. 

This  law  docs  not  merely  grant  certain  powers,  but  is  mandatory.  The 
ofificials  are  required  to  enforce  it.  Nearly  all  of  the  fruit  growing  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia have  availed  themselves  of  this  act. 

Michigan  passed  a  compulsory  law  to  prevent  the  spread,  and  to  provide  for 
the  extirpation  of  hush,  vine  and  fruit  tree  pests  in  1895. 

Some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  law  are  found  in  the  sections  quoted: 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of  an  orchard,  nursery,  or  vineyard,  or  of 
land  where  fruit  trees  or  vines  are  grown,  within  this  state,  to  spray  with  a 
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poisonous  solution  or  disinfectant  of  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  such  injurious 
insects  or  contagious  diseases,  all  fruit  trees  or  vines  grown  on  such  lands  which, 
may  be  infested  with  any  injurious  insects  or  worms,  or  infected  with  any  con- 
tagious disease  known  to  be  injurious  to  fruit  or  fruit  trees  or  vines;  provided  that 
no  such  spraying  shall  be  done  while  said  fruit  trees  or  vines  are  in  blossom,  except 
in  case  of  canker  wojms. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  township  board  of  three  com- 
missioners upon  the  petition  of  at  least  ten  freeholders,  and  the  duty  of  these 
commissioners  is  to  notify  owners  of  the  presence  of  any  injurious  parasite,  it 
being  unnecessary  that  a  complaint  be  first  made  to  the  board. 

Section  5.  Whenever  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
order  to  spray  or  disinfect  the  orchards  or  vineyard  designated  by  the  commis- 
sioners, as  aforesaid,  .it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  cause  said 
iices  and  vines  to  he  effectually  sprayed  with  a  poisonous  solution,  or  disinfected, 
as  occasion  should  require,  forthwith  employing  all  necessary  aid  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  expenses  for  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  against  the  township;  and  for  said 
spraying  or  disinfecting  the  said  commissioners,  their  agent  or  workmen,  shall 
have  the  right  and  power  to  enter  upon  any  and  all  premises  within  their  township. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  owners  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  notice  shaU 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  or  both;  and  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  township  shall  have  jurisdiction. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  on  February  25,  1889,  approved  **An 
act  to  create  a  state  board  of  horticulture  and  appropriate  money  therefore." 

This  act  has  been  amended  several  times.  It  provides  that  whenever  the 
b(pard  becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  injurious  insects  or  fungi  upon  cejtain 
premises,  the  owner  is  to  be  notified,  and  such  notice  shall  contain  directions  for 
the  application  of  some  treatment  approved  by  the  commissioners.  If  the  nuisance 
is  not  abated  by  the  owners  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  do  the  work,  and 
the  expense  is  made  a  county  charge. 

In  April,  1892,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  Canadian  parliament  which  forbids 
the  spraying  of  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom  with  any  substance  injurious  to  bees. 

On  March  14,  1890,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  enacted  a  law  whereby 
the  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  provide  and  carry  into 
execution  all  possible  and  reasonable  measures  to  prevent  the  spreading  and  se- 
ctire  the  extermination  of  the  gypsy  moth.  In  1891  the  entire  work  came  under 
the  control  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  and  has  since  been  carried  on  by  this 
organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  our  new  State  of  Utah. 
An  act  was  approved  March  8,  1894.  and  is  entitled  **An  act  authorizing  the  county 
courts  to  appoint  fruit-tree  inspectors  and  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  fruit 
destroying  insects." 

Its  directions  are  specific,  and  if  the  county  judges  perform  their  duty, 
there  should  be  little  trouble  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  law  specifies  the  time  or  times  spraying  shall  be  done  and  names  two  or 
more  approved  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  the  mixture  to  be  used. 

While  this  law  has  been  enforced  and  its  effect  generally  regarded  as  bene- 
ficial, it  has  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  have  just  a  few  minutes  to  comply  with 
a  request  that  was  made  of  me  to  bring  a  matter  before  this  society.  It 
is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  present  yellows  and  black  knot  law  of 
the  state  which  I  think  is  practicable.    The  law  passed  two  years  ago 
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is  difficult  to  enforce  up  in  our  part  of  the  state,  and  the  local  horticul- 
tural society  and  the  Erie  county  society  want  the  second  section  of 
that  law  amended.  As  it  is  now  it  requires  the  petition  of  not  less  than 
ten  freeholders  of  the  township,  and  the  Erie  county  people  complain 
that  that  is  too  many,  that  five  is  sufficient.  In  some,  townships  there  is 
little  interest  in  fruit  growing  and  they  find  trouble  in  getting  that  many 
names. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  ask  the  legislature  to  so  amend  section  2  of  what  is 
known  as  the  black  knot  and  yellows  law  that  it  shall  require: 

1.  That  but  five  petitioners  be  required. 

2.  That  appointment  may  be  made  from  the  petitioners  if  the  trustees  desire. 

3.  That  the  trustees  be  compelled  to  appoint  whenever  petition  ask  for 
such  action. 

4.  That  the  compensation  of  the  commissioners  be  increased  to  two  dollars 
per  day. 

In  addition  to  that  Professor  Selby  suggested  that  this  be  added: 
*'It  shall  be  'the  duty  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
send  a  qualified  officer  to  make  expert  examination  of  trees  thought  to 
be  diseased,  upon  written  request  of  the  Board  of  Fruit  Commissioners 
of  any  township.  The  traveling  expenses  of  such  officer  shall  be  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  board  of  fruit  com- 
missioners." 

Mr.  Albaugh:  I  think  this  amendment  can  be  obtained  from  the 
legislature  and  I  think  it  would  be  valuable.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments can  be  so  formulated  that  they  will  pass. 

Mr.  Ohmer:    In  order  to  give  this  further  endorsement  wouldn't 
it  be  well  for  the  secretary  of  the  state  society  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution out  to  the  different  horticultural  societies  and  have  them  also  en 
dorse  it? 

Mr.  Woodard:  I  move  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  with  instructions  to  present  it  to  the  proper  authorities  at 
Coliunbus.    (Motion  carried  unanimously.) 

Mr.  Woodard:  I  think  every  member  of  this  society  is  interested 
in  this  matter  and  can  have  some  influence  by  writing  personal  letters  to 
his  representative  and  senator  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Ohmer:  There  are  many  gentlemen  who  came  a  long  distance 
to  attend  this  meeting.  The  Montgomery  county  horticultural  society 
are  glad  you  came.  They  feel  honored.  We  are  pretty  near  through 
with  the  business  of  this  session,  at  least  we  can  finish  this  evening, 
and  we  are  glad  to  tender  you  a  ride  in  our  warm  cars  to  visit  the  Soldiers' 
Home.    We  would  like  to  have  as  many  go  as  will  do  so. 

This  invitation  was  gladly  accepted  and  twenty-five  members  of  the 
W)ciety,  with  Mr.  F.  G.  Withoft,  of  Dayton,  as  chaperon,  visited  the  Sol- 
diers* Home,  and  the  beautiful  greenhouse  there.  Mr.  Beck,  the  superin- 
tendent, took  great  pleasur  in  conducting  th  party  through  the  green- 
house and  giving  much  information  to  the  visitors. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cushman  at 
'7:30  o'clock,  who  said:  "The  question  under  discussion  at  the  time  of 
the  adjournment  was  the  further  action  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
in  regard  o  the  necessary  laws.  They  have  something  further  to  offer 
and  we  will  now  listen  to  that  and  then  discuss  it." 

Professor  Lazenby:  Your  committee  on  legislation  beg  leave  to 
make  a  supplemental  report,  and  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

WHEREAS,  The  San  Jose  scale  has  been  introduced  into  the  state  and 
threatens  serious  injury  to  the  fruit  trees  in  various  localities,  and 

WHEREAS,  It  appears  that  the  same  treatment  as  given  in  cases  of  black 
knot  will  be  effective  in  preventing  its  spread;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvtd^  That  in  addition  to  the  amendments  alrea4y  recommended  to  the 
black  knot  and  yellows  law,  that  it  is  recommended  that  trees  infested  with  the 
said  scale  be  embodied  within  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  secretaries 
■of  all  the  other  State  Horticultural  Societies  and  request  them  to  bring  before  their 
societies  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  noxious  insects  and  fungus  diseases  by  appropriate  state  and  federal  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  R.  Lazenby, 
O.  W.  Ai:j)RiCH, 
F.  M.  Webstkr, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Moore:    I  tnove  the  adoption  of  these  resohitions. 

President  Cushman :  Yowr  committee  hare  worked  faithfully  in  this 
matter.  I  know  this  because  I  have  been  with  them  in  most  of  their  dis- 
cussions, having  considered  pretty  near  all  the  grounds  that  there  seemed 
to  be  any  opportunity  to  work  upon  and  they  had  to  boil  it  down  to  these 
resolutions  that  have  been  offered.  These  are  matters  of  greater  im- 
port to  the  hortkukurists  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  nation  than 
we  might  expect  at  first  sight.  We  all  realize  that  we  have  to  fight  for 
the  fruit  that  we  have  now,  and  if  we  could  make  it  possible  to  prevent 
the  dumping  ufK>n  our  shores  of  other  insects  that  are  coming,  I  think 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  such  action  as  will  tend  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
believe  a  foreign  country  has  any  more  right  to  dump  upon  our  American 
shores  injurious  insects  and  diseases  than  they  have  to  put  their  paupers 
and  criminals  here. 

And  thereupon  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
'Professor  Webster:  I  desire  to  speak  of  a  point  I  brought  up  this 
afternoon.  This  resolution  is  to  work  in  this  way:  we  shall  have  to 
whip  the  careless  fellow  into  line,  but  T  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  management  of  the  present  case,  where,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I 
have  the  interests  of  every  nurseryman  in  the  state  and  every  fruit  grower  in 
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the  State  to  look  after.  Now,  I  confess  that  I  have  fought  so  much  that 
I  have  got  my  hand  in  pretty  well  and  I  can  fight  again,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  do  all  the  fighting  and  have  you  stand  back.  I  would  like  to 
have  something  behind  me.  I  know  Mr.  Thorne  will  back  me  up,  but  if 
I  have  got  to  expose  the  nureseries  in  the  neighboring  state  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  am  going  to  have  the  horticulturists  with  me. 

Mr.  Moore:  I  think  that  we  ought  to  stand  by  the  Professor  in  his 
efforts  to  wipe  out  anything  that  is  liable  to  become  a  nuisance  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know  in  what  shape  we  ought  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  society,  but  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  the  Professor^ 
and  if  he  has  not  got  the  law  to  support  him  we  ought  to  do  that  much. 

Professor  Webster:  I  >yill  tell  you  what  I  had  thought  of  doing. 
In  the  first  place  we  ought  to  have  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  that 
nursery  has  been  shipping  trees  in  Ohio  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
then  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  guarantee 
free  from  scale  anything  that  they  ship  into  Ohio  hereafter.  Now,  I 
have  not  the  law  behind  me,  but  I  can  simply  bring  them  to  it  just  as. 
I  have  the  others. 

The  Secretary :  It  is  possible  that  we  may  find  the  force  of  public 
sentiment  strong  enough  without  the  law,  and  if  so,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  so  much  the  better.  To  bring  this  matter  before  the  society 
I  will  offer  this  resolution : 

Rt'nolwd,  That  this  society  hereby  pledge  its  support  to  Professor  Webster  in 
his  efforts  to  restrain  the  introduction  and  spread  of  all  noxious  insects. 

Mr.  Moore:  Of  course  we  want  to  be  cautious  about  attacking  a 
man's  business.  I  would  not  Hke  to  attack  a  man's  business  because  it 
is  pretty  hard  for  most  of  us  to  do  business  to-day  in  competition  and 
they  might  think  we  were  trying  to  prevent  them  from  coming  into  the 
state  of  Ohio.  Of  course  we  could  not  do  that,  and  we  want  to  be  very 
careful. 

Mr.  Farnsworth :  I  do  not  think  that  Professor  Webster  would  know- 
any  boundary  line  between  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  the  other  states. 
He  is  working  in  the  interests  of  the  horticulturists  every  place.  If  we 
should  locate  that  San  Jose  scale  in  our  nurseries  in  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
any  other  state,  his  duty  would  be  just  the  same.  More  than  that,  I 
believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  nurseryman  to  have  this  discovered 
just  as  soon  as  possible  before  he  has  gone  on  and  brought  upon  him- 
self worse  consequences.  I  believe  it  is  not  only  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  but  tp  the  nurserymen.  The  nurserymen  buy  and 
sell  among  each  other  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  justice 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  the  nurseryman  whose  stock  is  infected. 

Mr.  Longenecker :  1  suppose  we  can  safely  trust  Professor  Webster 
in  this  because  if  he  makes  false  representations  he  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion and  that  would  make  him  very  guarded.  If  he  is  right  and  when  he 
is  not  liable  to  prosecution  I  think  we  ought  to  support  him. 
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Mr.  Pierce:  While  in  attendance  at  the  New  York  horticultural 
meeting  in  January,  I  heard  considerable  discussion  on  this  matter,  and 
some  quite  prominent  men  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
was  not  liable  to  be  a  pest  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  and  New  York 
state  and  in  that  latitude,  that  the  climate  was  against  its  propagation. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  parties  that  ought  to  know.  Also  the 
statement  was  made  there  that  the  Lovet  Nursery  Co.,  in  New  Jersey  was 
not  doing  anything  to  amount  to  anything  to  suppress  the  scale  in  their 
nursery. 

Professor  Webster:    That  they  were  not? 

Mr.  Pierce:  That  they  were  not.  It  was  stated  by  a  man  that  he 
believed  they  were  not, 

Mr.  Ford:    That  was  no  proof  that  they  hadn't  any  scale. 

Professor  Webster:  The  idea  of  this  scale  not  living  beyond  a  cer- 
tain line  has  been  stated,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  lived  for  several 
years  on  the  ground  of  the  experiment  station  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Pierec:    Why  did  they  allow  it  to  live? 

Mr.  Webster:  They  didn't  know  it,  I  suppose,  until  it  got  fairly 
established  on  some  trees.  I  do  not  think  it  is  living  there  now.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned. I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  that.  It  came  from  pretty 
good  authority,  but  he  does  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I 
simply  know  that  I  would  not  trust  it  any  place  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Moore:    Have  you  found  it  in  Ohio? 

Professor  Webster:  Have  found  it  in  Ohio  shipped  from  Michigan. 
That  was  presented  to  me.  I  have  nothing  but  the  man's  word,  who  said 
he  had  it  on  his  trees  that  he  bought  of  a  nursery  at  a  certain  place. 

And  thereupon  the  resolution  offered  by  Secretary  Farnsworth  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  May  I  be  allowed  a  word  in  this  connection? 
Now,  the  time  may  come  when  Professor  Webster  will  have  to  pursue 
some  vigorous  means  in  this  matter  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  pub- 
lished far  and  wide.  Whenever  he  has  proof  that  he  can  give  to  us  is. 
it  not  well  for  fruit  growers  who  are  writing  for  papers  to  aid  him  in 
publishing  this  matter?  In  that  way  we  can  make  it  known  among 
fruit  growers  and  in  that  way  prevent  men  from  buying  trees.  Most 
nurserymen,  if  they  are  unscrupulous,  would  be  brought  to  time  in  that 
way  when  tliey  would  not  be  brought  to  time  in  any  other  way. 

President  Cushman:  I  have  been  asked  and  asked  again  when  we're 
to  select  a  place  for  the  next  meeting.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  time 
to  settle  that  matter  than  now. 

Mr.  Pierce:    Why  is  it  necessary  to  break  over  the  old  custom? 

Dr.  Aldrich :  My  recollection  is  this,  that  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
the  fixing  of  the  place  it  was  referred  to  this  meeting,  and  therefore  if 
we  do  not  now  wish  to  take  it  up.  probably  the  only  right  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  postpone  the  consideration  until  the  state  fair  meeting,  and  in  order 
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to  bring  that  up  I  would  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of 
fixing  a  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  be  postponed  to  the  state  fair 
meeting. 

Mr.  Miller:  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  so  few  members  are  at  the 
state  fair  meeting  that  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in  order  to  bring  up  that  matter 
i  move  ^in  amendment  that  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  execntive 
committee. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I  second  the  motion  to  amend.  I  understand, 
although  I  was  not  present,  that  it  was  the  recommendation  to  hold  sev- 
eral meetings  the  coming  year  after  the  annual  meeting,  but  during  the 
year  if  it  was  practicable  or  possible.  That  recommendation  was  favor- 
ably considered  and  the  places  where  those  meetings  would  be  held 
would  perhaps  govern  to  some  extent  the  matter  of  the  annual  meeting^. 
If  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be  a  meeting  for  all  of  the  members  it  ou^ht 
to  be  central,  then  these  other  meetings,  if  they  are  to  be  held,  can  go  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  state  and  do  missionary'  work. 

Mr.  Miller's  motion  to  amend  was  lost. 

And  thereupon  the  motion  to  select  the  place  of  next  annual  meet- 
ing, at  the  state  fair  meeting,  carried  unamimously. 

Mr.  Moore,  after  stating  that  Mrs.  Arthur  had  already  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  state  society  on  behalf  of  the  Muskingum  county  hor- 
ticultural society,  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
seconded  that  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  citizens 
of  that  city. 

President  Cushman:  I  will  explain  a  little  in  regard  to  this  paris 
green  matter.  It  was  stated  at  the  December  meeting  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  paris  green  was  adulterated.  I  did  not  think  much  about 
it  at  the  time  and  after  that  meeting  was  adjourned  and  I  had  gone  home 
I  was  thinking'  of  what  the  state  society  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  hor- 
ticulturists, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  have  paris  green  analyzed, 
so  that  we  might  know  the  truth  or  falsity  of  its  being  adulterated  for 
the  coming  season,  and  after  some  correspondence  I  found  it  possible 
to  have  it  analyzed,  and  Professor  Lazenby  has  had  charge  of  the  matter 
and  I  will  call  upon  him  to  make  a  report. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I  have  only  a  brief  report  to  make.  As  the 
president  has  suggested,  samples  of  paris  green  were  received  from  eight 
members,  I  believe,  of  the  ad  interim  committee  coming  from  diflFercnt 
parts  of  the  state.  One  sample  was  secured  by  myself  from  Columbus 
so  that  there  were  nine  samples  analyzed  by  Professor  Webber.  He 
found  upon  analysis  that  these  samples  were  all  pure,  what  would  pass 
as  pure,  and  in  fact  had  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  arsenic  than 
Avas  usually  claimed  for  a  good  article  of  paris  green,  namely  sixty  per 
cent.  There  was  only  one  or  two  that  fell  a  trifle  below  sixty  per  cent, 
and  Professor  Webber  said  that  it  was  so  small  that  it  might  come  within 
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the  limits  of  error  in  the  work.  He  was  gratified  with  the  results  and 
so  was  Dr.  McNeal,  our  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

In  correspundence  with  the  president  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  be- 
came somewhat  interested  in  the  subject  and  looked  up  the  matter  as  far 
as  I  could  to  see  what  had  been  done  in  other  states,  and  in  Alabama  I 
found  the  station  has  analyzed  a  number  of  samples  and  some  of  them 
contained  no  arsenic  whatever.  I  would  say  further  that  in  consulting 
with  a  wholesale  druggist  in  Columbus  who  supplies  the  retail  dealers, 
he  stated  that  as  far  as  he  knew  all  of  the  paris  green  now  used  is  pure. 
There  was  a  trust  formed  and  the  mannfactnre  of  it  was  all  in  the  hands, 
of  a  very  few  men,  a  perfectly  responsible  and  reliable  firm.  He  thought 
there  would  be  no  danger  as  long  as  it  ^'as  in  these  hands  that  it  would 
be  adulterated.  Tliis  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  McNeal  after  Pro- 
fessor Webber  reported  to  him.  He  says:  My  dear  Sir: — Professor 
Webber  reports  to  me  that  the  nine  samples  of  paris  green  which  were 
given  him  by  the  state  horticultural  society  were  anah'zed  and  were  all 
found  to  be  pure.  I  hope  your  society  will  receive  with  satisfaction  this 
analysis  of  these  samples.  We  should  be  glad  to  investigate  any  other 
substances  that  fall  in  the  same  line.    Yours  very  truly,  F.  B.  McXeal. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  question  about  hellebore  or  any  other  insecti- 
cide or  fungicide  that  is  used.  I  think  from  the  conversation  I  had  with 
Dr.  McNeal  in  regard  to  it,  he  would  "be  very  glad  to  have  the  samples 
analyzed. 

President  Cushman:  I  feel  as  though  w€  had  accomplished  quite 
a  beneficial  work  in  this  little  effort.  It  has  satisfied  us  that  we  are 
not  in  great  immediate  danger  and  maybe  we  can  go  ahead  with  more 
certainty  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller:  We  have  obtained  this  information  without  cost  to  this 
society  and  we  certainly  ought  to  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Lazenby, 
Professor  Webber  and  to  Dr.  McNeal  for  their  eflPorts  in  this  matter, 
and  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  of  this  society  to  these  gentlemen. 

Professor  Lazenby :    Gentlemen,  I  have  done  very  little  of  this  work. 

(Motion  carried). 

President  Cushman:  I  have  three  committees  to  appoint:  Com- 
mittee on  revision  of  state  fair  fruit  premium  list:  £.  M.  W^oodard,  S. 
R.  Moore,  and  Theodore  F.  Lxingenecker. 

Committee  on  revision  of  constitution  and  by-laws:  W.  W.  Fams- 
worth,  Wilham  R.  Lazenby,  and  W.  N.  Scarff. 

Committee  on  preparation  and  posting  of  fruit  lists  at«tate  fair:  W. 
J.  Green,  William  Miller,  and  N.  Ohnwr. 

President  Cushman :  We  have  upon  our  program  this  evening  the 
subject  of  home  adornment,  and  have  invited  Mr.  F.  W.  Ritter  to  present 
a  paper  upon  that  subject. 
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RURAL  ADORNMENT. 
By  F.  W.  Ritter. 

You  have  had  so  much  of  the  useful  in  the  past  two  days  that  your  secretary 
has  asked  me  to  give  you  something  in  the  way  of  ornamental  for  dessert.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  ornamental  is  as  useful  as  the  useful;  perhaps  more  so.  Many 
persons  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  earthly  existence  at  home.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  horticulturist.  Home  is  his  place  of  business,  and  there  he  and  his  family 
ipend  most  of  their  days.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  that  home  should  be  made 
as  attractive,  both  within  and  without,  as  his  time  and  means  will  allow.  The 
adornment  of  the  interior  can  safely  be  left  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  but  to  the 
man  belongs  the  task  of  out-door  adornment;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  this  also 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ladies,  for  many  men  think  that  an  hour  spent  in  mowing 
the  lawn,  spading  up  a  flower  bed  or  pruning  a  shrub  is  time  wasted. 

The  adornment  of  the  home  need  not  necessarily  entail  a  large  expenditure 
of  money,  neither  does  it  require  a  great  deal  of  labor,  for  the  planting  can  be  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  when  once  planted  will  require  no  renewal,  simply  keeping 
the  beds  or  borders  free  of  weeds  and  giving  the  necessary  pruning  to  the  trees 
And  shrubs. 

The  first  thing  we  want  in  planting  a  place  is  the  lawn.  It  is  outside  what 
the  carpet  is  within  the  house;  it  is  the  groundwork  on  which  to  build  in  all  im- 
provements of  a  place,  whether  a  small  city  front  yard  or  a  large  place  in  the 
country. 

The  lawn,  is  not  merely  a  small  meadow  .surrounding  the  house  to  be  used  for 
pasturing  the  horse  or  cow.  or  to  be  mown  for  hay.  It  is  a  piece  of  grass  to  be  g^iven 
up  to  ornamentation  solely,  and  should  be  maintained  with  no  other  object  in  view. 

We  will  also  want  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers;  no  home  is  complete  without 
these. 

In  the  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  some  judgment  is  required,  as  in  the 
proper  selection  of  varieties  depends  the  future  beauty  of  the  place.  For  large  places 
I  know  of  none  more  suitable  or  more  beautiful  than  our  natural  forest  trees,  as  the 
elms,  rock  maples,  Lindens  and  others.  Oaks  should  not  be  planted  on  the 
lawn,  as  they  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  shedding  their  leaves  all  through  the 
winter,  thereby  keeping  the  lawn  always  litered  up. 

The  Carolina  poplar  is  another  tree  unsuited  for  lawn  planting.  It  is  a  weedy 
tree  that  has  nothing  to  commend  it  but  rapid  growth. 

Evergreens  of  large  growth  should  not  be  used  on  a  small  place.  They  arc 
spreading  in  habit,  and  soon  occupy  all  the  space  on  a  small  place,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  desirable  trees  and  plants.  For  small  lots  or  front  yards,  if  we  must 
plant  trees,  our  native  trees  again  come  in  play  by  selecting  such  as  the  rcdbud, 
dogwood,  sassafras,  haws,  pawpaw,  etc.  The  latter  is  a  very  handsome  tree  on 
any  place  when  well  grown,  its  foliage  rivaling  in  beauty  that  of  the  magnolia. 
These  small  trees  are  also  suitable  for  massing  on  a  large  place,  and  are  often 
preferable  to  those  of  larger  growth.  Most  trees  that  make  truly  handsome  speci- 
mens are  of  slow  growth,  and  in  our  eagerness  to  obtain  large  trees  quickly  wc 
often  get  undesirable  ones. 

Shrubs  are  indispensible  in  planting  a  place;  if  our  place  is  large  we  can  use 
them  freely,  but  do  not  dot  them  about  promiscuously  all  over  the  lawn  nor  plant 
them  in  straight  lines.  A  much  more  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by  massing  or 
planting  in  irregular  groups  or  borders.  By  using  varieties  with  light  or  varie- 
gated leaves  along  with  those  of  dark  green  foliage  a  very  beautiful  cflfect  is  pro- 
duced.  Other  varieties  are  very  pretty  when  grouped  alone. 
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The  planting  of  shrubs  should  be  on  the  borders  of  the  lawn,  leaving  the 
•center  or  in  front  of  the  house  unbroken  sward. 

A  careful  selection  of  varieties  of  shrubs  will  afford  a  succession  of  bloom 
•during  the  entire  spring  and  summer.  In  early  spring  we  have  the  magnolia, 
-spirea,  lilac,  snowball  and  others;  syringa.  white  fringe  and  roses  in  June,  and  the 
•altheas  in  midsummer. 

The  Mahonia  is  a  fine  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  the  holly.  It  should  be 
grown  in  partial  shade,  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  when  exposed  to  the  midday  sun 
in  winter.  The  Barberry  and  our  common  Sweet  Briar  are  pretty  for  late  orna- 
ment, as  their  bright  berries  are  very  showy  in  winter.  Shrubs,  like  trees,  require 
pruning,  but  some  knowledge  of  their  habits  is  necessary  in  pruning. 

Eearly  spring  flowering  shrubs  produce  their  flowers  on  the  previous  season's 
growth  and  should  not  be  pruned  until  they  have  bloomed,  when  they  will  produce 
new  wood  for  the  next  season's  flowers.  Among  these  are  the  Mock  Orange, 
Deutzia,  Weigelias,  Snowball,  Calycanthus,  Spring  Flowering  Spirea,  etc.  Shrubs 
that  produce  their  flowers  on  the  present  season's  growth  or  the  young  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  in  autumn  or  early  spring  in  order  to  secure  growth  that  will 
produce  flowers  in  abundance.  Of  these  we  have  the  White  Fringe,  Althea,  Fall 
Flowering  Spirea,  Burning  Bush,  etc. 

Bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  should  also  be  used  freely.  By  herbaceous  plants 
^e  mean  those  that  die  down  after  flowering  to  spring  up  again  the  following 
spring  and  again  bloom,  which  process  they  keep  up  indefinitely.  Many  of  this 
-class  may  be  planted  among  the  shrubbery,  to  fill  in  the  bare  spaces.  Lilies  are 
•especially  suited  for  this  treatment  as  the  shade  afforded  them  there  is  of  benefit. 
By  a  careful  selection  of  hardy  plants  we  can  have  flowers  from  spring  until  winter. 

The  first  flowers  to  make  their  appearance  in  early  spring  are  the  Crocus, 
Snowdrops,  Squills,  etc. 

The  Arabis  Alpinus  is  a  very  pretty  plant  for  edging.  It  is  of  a  spreading 
habit,  covered  with  small  white  flowers  in  early  spring.  Golden  Alyssuni  is  another 
very  showy  early  flower  of  bright  golden  color;  then  come  the  Tulips,  Hyacinth, 
Columbines,  Pyrethums,  Moss  Pinks,  Peonies. 

The  dazzling  scarlet  Oriental  poppies,  hardy  coreopsis,  with  large  golden 
yellow  flowers  from  June  until  August.  German  Iris  in  a  variety  of  colors,  lark- 
spurs with  large  spikes  of  flowers  of  the  most  intense  blue.  Hardy  phloxes  are 
among  the  grandest  of  hardy  flowers  producing  massive  clusters  of  flowers  in  all 
colors,  from  white  through  pink,  rose,  crimson,  scarlet.  Hibiscus,  crimson  eye, 
liardy  gaillardie,  are  all  pretty,  and  bloom  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  For 
tropical  effect,  a  group  of  yuccafiilamentaso  is  indispensible. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  hardy  flowers  we  can  plant  that  require  very  little  care 
alter  once  planted,  and  will  supply  an  abundance  of  flowers  throughout  the  season 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  care. 


Mr.  Moore:  There  are  one  or  two  shrubs  that  are  quite  attractive. 
I  did  not  notice  whether  he  mentioned  them  or  not.  They  are  the  Mag- 
nolia Purpurea  and  the  Magnolia  Gracelis,  also  the  Magnolia  Glauca. 
I  do  not  Know  how  they  would  stand  the  winter  here  in  this  level  country, 
but  down  about  us  I  have  not  known  them  to  be  killed  except  by  very 


In  autumn  these  flowers  may  lose  their  glory 
Beneath  the  touch  of  frost,  but  do  not  die. 

In  spring  they  will  repeat  the  old,  old  story 
Of  God's  dear  bye  and  bye. 
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late  spring  frosts.  There  are  two  or  three  trees  in  one  of  otir  cemeteries 
as  tall  as  this  ceiling  and  they  are  most  magnificent  specimens. 

Mr.  Pierce:  The  paper  just  read  presented  in  a  very  excellent  com- 
pact form  many  good  ideas  on  the  subject  treated,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  shall  criticise  and  that  is  the  use  of  suckering  trees,  like  the 
sassafras,  on  lawns.  I  have  never  seen  the  paw-paw,  but  that  has  the 
same  fault. 

Mr.  Ritter;  It  resembles  the  Magnolia.  I  have  eaten  the  fruit  here 
in  Dayton  a  number  of  times.  In  regard  to  sassafras,  I  have  had  a  sas- 
safras tree  on  my  lawn  for  eight  years  and  I  have  never  seen  a  sucker  from 
it  at  all  on  the  lawn.  Just  as  nice  and  symmetrical  a  tree  as  I  have  on  the 
place. 

Mr.  Petersime:  I  would  like  to  ask  anyone  here  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  transplanting  paw-paw.  They  are  a  very  beautiful  shrub 
when  they  grow  out  in  the  open  and  they  have  a  most  beautiful  brown 
bloom  on  them  early  in  the  season.  They  will  not  grow  for  me  when 
transplantted.  I  can  find  them  all  sizes  down  to  a  foot  high,  but  they 
wiU  not  grow  when  transplanted.  If  there  is  any  particular  size  for  trans- 
planting, I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Ritter:  I  have  handled  probably  about  1(K)  paw-paw  trees  at 
different  timfes,  dug  them  in  every  way.  cut  them  back  and  planted  them 
and  never  succeeded  in  making  one  grow.  The  only  way  I  can  make 
them  grow  is  to  plant  the  seed. 

Professor  Lazenby:  Our  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  Mr. 
Ritter.  We  have  endeavored  to  plant  a  number  on  the  grounds  and 
took  what  we  supposed  was  a  good  deal  of  pains,  but  they  did  not  live. 
There  is  one  tree  that  Mr.  Ritter  did  not  mention  that  in  my  judgment 
is  very  fine,  and  that  is  the  cut-leaf  Weeping  Birch.  It  is  hardy  and 
not  a  very  large  tree.  There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize which  was  presented  very  well  by  Mr.  Ritter,  and  that  is  that 
more  depends  upon  the  arrangement  as  regards  the  beauty  of  a  place, 
than  upon  the  selection.  I  think  a  few  of  the  very  common  trees  and 
shrubs,  if  they  are  properly  arranged  make  a  far  better  effect  than  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  without  arrangement.  It  is  not  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers  that  make  a  pretty  place,  it  is  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  We  want  a  picture  presented  to  the 
eye.  We  have  seen  places  that  we  call  cosy  and  homelike.  I  have  passed 
places  where  I  had  wished  I  had  the  power  to  make  a  sketch  or  had  a 
camera  to  take  a  view.  Why  was  it*?  There  were  a  great  many  places 
where  more  money  was  spent  that  I  didn't  care  anything  about.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  a  picture  presented.  The  great  thing  in  a  picture 
is  to  have  the  framework,  and  if  yoa  get  the  framework  by  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  that  helps  very  much  to  make  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Ford:   There  are  three  or  four  other  trees  that  have  not  been 
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mentioned  that  are  very  beautiful  on  a  lawn.  One  is  the  red-leaf  Beech, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  slow  in  growth. 
We  have  one  in  our  lawn  planted  twenty  years  ago,  not  over  eighteen 
feet  high  and  spreads  out  very  wide.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
we  have.  Another  tree,  there  was  one  in  our  cemetery,  is  what  is  called 
the  yellow-wood,  one  of  the  finest  blooming  trees;  the  real  name  is 
\'irgillea  Lutea.  It  is  a  peculiar  growth  tree,  very  slender.  I  endorse 
what  is  said  about  the  cut-leaf  Birch.  We  have  one  fine  specimen  in  our 
yard.  It  is  a  foot  through  at  the  base.  There  is  another  tree,  the  Nor- 
way Maple,  and  next  to  the  Rock  Maple  or  Sugar  Maple,  it  is  the  finest 
Maple  of  all.  The  leaves  are  very  dense.  Judge  Robbins  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  one  of  them  one  day  and  he  picked  up  a  leaf  that 
measured  eleven  inches  across. 

Mr.  Pierce:  In  rich  ground  the  Norway  Maple  makes  an  enormous 
tree.  . 

Mr,  Ford :  Yes,  but  they  do  not  g^dw  as  fast  as  the  Sugar  Maple. 
Some  of  those  larger  trees  of  ours  were  taken  up  and  set  at  the  side  of 
the  road  and  they  have  stood  there  without  making  a  very  large  growth. 

Mr.  Moore:  There  are  a  few  other  shrubs.  There  is  one  that  is  a 
native,  and  I  did  not  notice  whether  it  was  included  in  the  list  or  not, 
that  is  the  Laurel  which  is  a  native  in  our  hills  down  in  Eastern  Ohio. 
But  I  think  it  does  not  grow  here  anywhere  in  this  section  of  Ohio. 
Now,  it  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  our  own  people  who  have  it  on 
their  farms  to  remove  it  to  their  lawns  and  place  it  about  houses.  They 
almost  always  fail.  We  have  tried  quite  a  number  of  specimens  and  it 
does  not  pay  to  try  to  get  the  largest.  We  can  go  right  into  the  forest 
and  bring  them  in  and  without  any  extraordinary  care  they  grow  as 
readily  as  any  other  bush  or  tree.  Mr.  Pierce  was  at  our  place  and  we 
visited  one  place  down  the  river  and  we  loaded  him  down  with  Laurel 
and  he  knows  how  they  grow  down  there  in  the  hills,  and  I  think  if  you 
could  grow  that  upon  your  lawns  you  would  find  it  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  plants  that  can  be  had.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  sold  very  much  from  the  nurseries.  Speaking  of  the  Norway 
Maple,  the  nurserymen  do  not  like  to  grow  this  tree  very  well  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  them  started  like  the  Sugar  or  Silver  Maple,  and  if  you  get 
a  maple  from  the  nursery  and  it  proves  to  be  a  little  rough  and  crooked, 
do  not  condemn  the  nurseryman  because  it  will  get  straight  and  smooth. 
In  our  cemetery  where  there  have  been  several  hundred  planted  along- 
the  avenues,  when  they  were  first  planted  were  miserable  looking  things.  • 
Then  there  is  another,  known  as  the  wild  cucumber,  or  Magnolia  Acu- 
minata. It  is  very  symmetrical  in  form,  handsome  leaf  and  has  clusters 
of  fruit  that  are  very  beautiful  along  during  the  fall.  I  ought  to  state 
that  the  Magnolia  Tripetala  with  us  is  one  of  our  handsome  plants. 

Mr.  Moore:   There  is  another  plant  that  I  should  have  mentioned 


5.-)     A.  R. 
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.fUav cri^.  n't  v/ofg      jl    .n^'}?.  i^/o  3V£fl  J  gy^il  Jgorirl  orlJ  lo  ano  2f  ji  bfiB 

'r'^'^''^lV.'^'l6of  t :  <"'rpM^oW^{H^tf/e'te^iW^ttff  ^^^^^ 

luo  ni  fr'jfcii'j'ja^.4>ffrl  orio  'jvbxL'jV/    .rloiill  k'il-tUD  ^rf) Jiiod£j)iB8.2i  JbiI// 

rresidenf  Lushman:    iThere  are, a  areat  manv  ni  tlie  earolina  Jrop- 
trees ^torted.    J.questioh  Avnetner,  it  is  eooa  poTicY  tajjlarit  tirem-  'But 

^ItiiSi  being  done..  .ancT'estreciallv  around  our  citi£s  where  they.  lay  out 
z&n1\pJ^\  r,^\\i  \)')^')i<i  ')ri.T)ffR,7rJ)'"jffo,ffi^nilo  ^rioTo  obBfT?.  onf  ni  ^ftUJi? 
Dig  allotments  and  kre  in  a  hurry  to  have  shade.     ,    .        ,  , 

Professor  LazerLbv;,  I  think,  there  is  one  point  .made  foi;  tlie.Caro- 

lina  Poplar  that  it  wirigrow  under  conditiofis  tnat  other  trees  wui  not. 

Wh^re  thete  is  a  dense  smoke  for  instance  the  leaves  are  so  ^ooth 

.and^niiv?  thai  they  are  not  injurecL         \  »       ,  i 

to  9T)i8  orti  jbTs^  bfiB  qu  nOylBJ  ^law  atwo  to  29911  is^tbI  aaonj  to  dmoc 

imrnegiate  effect  tOhplantthe  (  arplitia  Pni>Iar  altcmatelv  wilb  the  Nor- 


eautv.  andby  conibmine:  the  work  we, can  cct  an  early  efit-ct  .aiicla  Ta&t- 
nu  16  ttoiipbz  aidT  m  «h3flv/7,rrti  -rrjil  '^/ofe  Jofi  ^.'joh  ii  iTnifli  1  lim  , 
mg.  effect.  J  arn  edad  to  near  tiie  cutTieaf  vv^eping  iHrcn  iiieiitionecT.,  1 
nQ^i,3yBrj  onw  siqtoq  nwo  lun  lo.Tixffnnn  b  vn  bStiJ  nsaa  2BrI  li, .y/o/[ 

tlimk  if  1  wer£  cortJinfed  to  jone  aside  from  oiir  na,tive  trees  it  would  be  tne 
vSirr,  .z52u6[r mpa&jri  aoBlg  nrn;  ^xiv/bT  iiafii.ofli.  avjomM  oi  amiBLHsgf 
..iiirch.  lalso  like  the.Linoens.  .  1  Iiave  a  white-aeafed  European  ^Linden 
^'JPVi.^'"^^'?^q?  lOji^drnun  B-jhim  bbnl  .avBd  'i777  JiBfj2Yff^jisofnij5 
^thatjha,s  not-pTpved  nardy.  Jl  grew  rarndlv  and  forrned  s  snade  who-e 
iz3io\  ^WpJat^m^n  03  neb  pW  JJa-^i-nyl  »rr?,  ?  j>'  f>}  /if  pt  7^0  Ion  tsio&f 
J  waiited  shade  very^  much  and  wi nun  a,  icwCycars.  the  ircc  .w^sTmnf 
8^  V3nf         y"!BnibioBiTx'j  vriB  JuonJiv/  btiB  ni  msnT  ^nna  bns 

9W  fen'B  3DBlq  lUO  JB  8BW  30131*1  .lM     .33lj  lO  ff^ud  IsHlO  VOB  2B  x'ii^i^^ 

oUitl  B  od  ol  8ovoiq  li  brrr>  v  i  j^  rnfr  'jrlJ  rnoi}  slqBm  B 
^flhi)4iflKl[f  i1:»WttHril*cf^f^^  Wn 

3XW?IiM>dttt^ifir)a  Itre^ftila^ffie^ri-bml  -JiRftilbQri^ffrjk^*- vi A^s^il^iWhiteT^ 
or  liriJ^frqftiswkDubfiBd  mo  ]o  arro  rlii  //  BlBlo([iiT  Brfon^BM  3rfl  iBrfi 

b^rioiljx^ ^iuktAoodzJl^iBMdimq  toidDfKtte snriXs  obtwd^hatf  trees, 
whether  it  is  Silver  Maple,  or  Silver  Poplar  or  Carolina  P^lar  or^some- 
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subject.  I  am  told  that  the  Silver.<Mtt^te^  gpR8^jlf4»t^Tmdo!(pirtoaoD^ 
m^m^^  ^Td«rte|fitltp-«  felV^1^ft^oifj^feh(>fa»l««V6nd/:  The 
|^»fj9?^f#»i(fir4&  d»rvef^toe^$«»r{bwii  t^Vtott^  tMej^igtoixdHeiieUh^ 
ground  too  •tfigli§§i^'^ilfi^^fttcj^^^#i(;W'l}  a'WlMV}klQddt)ieariDlrat  avduU 

vou  recommend  planting  along  the  pavement  in  the  small  towns  that  do 
not  raise  the  pavement ^^''"^aht  ho  KOlTUJOSa^ 

*1lf^6t<)^itf'l^^li^l^fri}ilg)  iA?<tite^)tiiev'4i*^4lhaft  toelchiglb^iae^^iftml 

Now  we  have  tried  some  Lmden,  Both  rne  tTuropean  arra  American.  We 
hm^^9tm<b6saddt\gniixMM^  iin}jff{U^t  |La(flffi3ll^i's  at 

best  and  I  never  did  recommend  them.  They  are  only  t^91tfl^iM}i- 
'lHiB^ltekri#i:esiiihtlfe  fiif9r  Jifc^  t$^1h<ll^ugar 
dbfk^ddlefidtsAi^Aht^iUirnii^  iBI^t^Hwi^M^ 
Hki^qomljo  <^isrfq8jnnsily8|]taM^4<i^wW^  mtiowt^tinin  ^itoHb^RAt 
thlricteiitehaiel^ritbomii^  ^aadkzi  fThttS^r^cp^l^aM^  U»p\fiim<^ 
satisfactory  in  our  town.  It  becomes  like  the  Liart^,oWifP%9kwe^eli 
tttfbttooAil\cniK)aqfeM9friaj^  ohnw Aivitibbf  bio$|«ilnM9A}lnM 
^ilrlriMr^FIMlon^Uldl-6^BtUip£itofto^it[^  rtddifi^gid  moil 

biBii  htb  MctofReyarfit  Bslghpvowlttcni&nymiN^rtsrij^at^i^  ||e|i  iti  ift^ 
low  lands.  We  do  not  go  to  the  forests  to  get  theim^rfAte«gi<*fi  415^ 
rl31iianled>tib8e  teilAiaf  snSr^iiif-icjunisdrmit  MmI  ($lii^€ep:i{fsib'klddiel  of 
.ifl«tt|cjrith«q)togatactoii9^sm  ^ns  avBri  bluow  ioorfa  arii  io  bns  3d1  moi\ 

^ttfaJdetnB  ^gnivomai  Ion  ot&  uoY  .zlsnslBl  3dl  ni  i^liuo  fanfl  bluow  bnB 
^Sniiuitilnlfipcarft  )drh||^iMe9iit)t)aitriteoth£  ^sume^^timfgx  u^^^J  cl9nM<^ 
^SQA^IM  liL^.rfDa&|e3tBBreW)t  itBlqcidt  3fai9lbeuSpfib2M2%tgM>-ji|%9te 
^tfftcoi^rloades  dapi^  otfkls  MkmmlpkagMtriiytikt^lon  bnB  tnclq  ^rii  )o 
Mr.  Ford:    That  is  our  native  maple?  .JnamqobvDb  to  rrnol 

diB         Mmreeo/fY^Air^Itef^Bqn  in  MsfnpArf         lo-jisi^l  .lU. 

Mr.  Farnsworth:  The  Lawrence,  I  guess,  satfaarifsolf  tooWfcjKff  «Bff 
^rii  oiAttj  #tof ttH^aa^oclLUffCWiteam  o)  m3^?.  ion  gooh  ll    :  bisV/  .lU 

Mr.  Miller:    The  Lawrencfto  ^niffDfirq  luodl'iN  ^nrJioqqn^-'tl'j^i  rf^ud 
Secretary  Farnsworth :    I  do  nat|bdioA  aittitettiianjD^itiBi^  ktJt  win- 
-ifaf|i^io<n>ah'e.  03iriJ  lo  owJ  3ib  ^isrfj  noiniqo  vm  nl    :bioT  .iM 
.tiorf^^mrsilDflnorfWl^nkiiatersl^n^^  agnh 
kfSfdmmiotpikdiiiBu!  tiBw  .Irml  ^/liwcn^  10]  HonB-i  sjlBm  oi  jnBv/  uov  II 

squash,  ai^^a^^'^^A         ^  etm<h;t(»4i^G»¥i0lqcmil^1f^ 
President  Cushman:    There  are '^''^ti/^li^i^if^illlO 
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Upon  the  program  not  discussed.  If  you  wish  to  bring  up  any  of  these 
questions  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Woodard:  In  the  discussion  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  we  have 
just  listened  to  it  seemed  as  though  almost  everything  was  mentioned 
and  so  in  these  resolutions  we  tried  not  to  leave  anything  out. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  arc  due 
llic  Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society  for  their  courtesy  shown  us  in  se- 
curing so  good  a  place  in  which  to  hold  our  meetings,  for  the  trip  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home  and  for  all  their  kindifcss  to  us.  Also  to  those  members  bringing  exhibits, 
to  those  who  have  responded  so  promptly  to  their  names  on  the  program,  to  the 
press  for  the  notice  given  these  meetings,  and  to  the  hotels  for  their  accommodation. 

Question:  What  is  the  best  manner  of  trimming  blackberries,  red 
and  black? 

Mr.  Pierce:  Mr.  Kellogg,  that  bright  and  shining  light  of  Michi- 
gan, who  has  so  many  new  ideas,  is  continually  harping  on  this  in  the 
American  Farmer.  He  insists  that  it  stunts  the  raspberry  or  stops  its 
growth,  just  to  simply  pinch  it  when  it  is  knee  high,  and  he  insists  that  ^t 
is  better  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  I  make  it  a  rule  to  top  my  raspberries  when  they 
get  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches  high  and  I  do  not  think  it  hurts 
them  if  it  is  done  at  that  time.  But  if  we  wait  till  they  get  to  the  hard 
wood  it  injures  them. 

Secretary :  I  do  not  think  that  removing  a  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  the  shoot  would  have  any  material  eflFect  on  the  plant. 
It  would  check  its  forward  growth  but  that  would  thicken  up  the  stock 
and  would  find  outlet  in  the  laterals.  You  are  not  removing  any  of  the 
plant.  If  you  remove  any  amount  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant  during 
the  growing  season  you  check  the  plant.  We  may  pinch  of?  a  little  part 
of  the  plant  and  not  check  the  development  of  the  plant.  It  changes  the 
form  of  development. 

Mr.  Pierce:  He  has  tried  it  repeatedly  and  those  rows  that  are 
pinched  show  a  marked  stoppage  of  growth.  It  showed  that  something 
has  happened  to  them. 

Mr.  Waid:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the 
bush  self-supporting  without  pinching  off. 

Mr.  Pierce :    He  wires  them  up. 

Mr.  Ford:  In  my  opinion  there  are  two  or  three  objects  in  pinch- 
ing back.  First  if  you  want  to  make  plants,  pinch  them  down  short. 
If  you  want  to  make  canes  for  growing  fruit,  wait  until  they  are  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high  then  pinch  the  top,  but  if  you  want  them  to  grow 
up  and  produce  plants  pinch  down  one  and  a  half  feet  at  least. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  short  these  lateral  branches 
should  be  cut  back  in  the  spring? 
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Secretary  Farnsworth:    From  ten  to  twelve  inches. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  Yes,  you  have  larger  berries  by  not  leaving  the 
branches  too  long. 

President  Cushman:  It  does  seem  that  Mr.  Kellogg  has  got  the 
raspberry  growers  where  they  cannot  answer  that  cjuestion. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  Whenever  we  find  that  a  number  of  men  are  fol- 
lowing a  system  there  is  generally  some  reason  for  that  practice,  and 
among  the  raspberr>'  growers  here  for  the  last  twenty  years  they  have 
been  working  their  raspberries  down  lower  because  they  find  they  do 
better.    It  has  lessened  the  cost  of  production. 

Question:    What  new  implements  have  you  found  valuable? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  In  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Michigan  he  spoke  very  highly  of  a  Diamond  Disc  Reversible 
Harrow.  I  am  not  interested  in  it  any  more  than  I  expect  to  get  one 
of  those  or  Clark's  cut-away.  I  understand  that  they  have  an  attach- 
ment for  widening  and  adjusting  the  machine. 

Mr.  Ford:  We  have  found  the  Acme  Harrow  a  very  good  imple- 
ment. I  have  worn  out  two  and  will  get  another  next  spring.  They 
can  be  renewed  at  a  trifling  cost.  We  find  it  one  of  the  best  implements 
we  have  ever  used.  They  are  now  a  wheel  harrow.  S.  S.  Allen  &  Co. 
are  making  one  that  they  can  extend  so  that  it  will  reach  out  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  two  feet  outside  of  the  horses,  and  there  are  some  in  Akron 
building  them  with  that  extension. 

President  Cushman :    I  do  not  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Ford:  A  wheel  cultivator  with  about  the  same  kind  of  teeth 
as  the  New  Planet,  Jr.,  but  there  is  an  extension  on  each  side  with  two 
teeth,  wider  than  the  ordinary  cultivator. 

Mr.  Pierce:    It  is  called  the  Akron  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Ford:    Allen  &  Co.  has  one.    I  noticed  it  recently  in  the  same 

line. 

Mr.  Pierce:  The  Albaugh  Nursery  Co.  are  using  that  Akron  im- 
plement in  their  peach  orchard  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Miller:  Our  horticulturists  find  nothing  so  good  as  the  Cut- 
away Harrow.  The  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Farnsworth  is  used  more 
than  any  other,  made  by  the  Johnson  Harvester  Co.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors told  me  the  other  day  that  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  were  now 
making  a  very  superior  implement  for  that  purpose.  .Something  ahead 
of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Woodard:  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  the 
horse-hoe  that  I  have  been  using.  I  think  it  is  made  by  the  Champion 
Company  at  Springfield.  It  is  a  wheel  horse-hoe  with  shafts  and  we 
find  it  in  a  good  many  places  better  than  the  Morgan  or  the  Euclid 
horse-hoe,  especially  on  side  hills,  because  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
to  suit  the  incline  of  the  hill  and  make  the  hoe  work  on  a  level  all  the 
time. 
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President  .eHfiW^^Wav^j  J»vft^yi)ft(^£l  tlu)fft<^;ft^  VftBalte-  ^ 
WWc^Wl^fugWtfewpDkaWift^jt  T^,.jt  .,>ygflkfi(^.,verj-^ic^}^,^i^9y^  c^lRj  shift 
it  here  or  there,  deep  or  shallow  and  do  things  up  in  g9prt)P'?^*89riDnBid 
9tii  iViS- ;,6ftr«ii4o/FJjfr6,M  ^B^^lfi.i^iPlfiJSBnfi  caJ|f^,^j^efH.jgiy4trtator. 
It  IS  a  httle  ij»fl)«?9ii)?nkifP<i<ijMri8ntenlW:P9-.ife44-i/H^^  vliiff^lK 

©f,  n^>„t|sq„,f»Itv>ip  ^f».j^t}i.jiw!l?»Wt'^oi^Ji»,fl?iVSi«flF  \^\}tm  SSW 
ground  just  right  for  it.  .,Emf«Hi=fif1<,I|jrtS^^iHR.^W%j8T  IM^  ^SSSIj^J 
raspberi5rifM,|^cW«w,gf:pi^;f Ij^^i; j9^v^^ojj„p;jd  if  At.ifeSlf^dyo'' 

3icti^Mf^*i9fiw:  b,loM«i^T>v.lw«/rt^^»f^v^>s^^  »JHPl^ffl)iW?W(«fe 

of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Thenft,MSr.^)V^rfi«fl^!jAir¥/?)fft,gf^fti4PS/>^ 
^fh  «  l^Yfifr,.  45Wf'^)^,^fe^^ySeJef;a,  screw         ^ou  have^^c^fenng  U 

.«  .)  a>««tiPnJi  .<<^an.pfi^itf^^H))e,g^^)fja,^s^j((|^rt  ft.^^Y^.,Sr^^^ 
fiUfe  V«Wl»'>g(itl?Rilwbf'?/  )i  JiwiJ  )jx  J  rrsv  vjflj  Jsrij        gnijlsrn  3i6 

noTAfr^i^i,,  JIffea$^]jf,f  hfi5P.i?W«f}e5fri  io  .m'm«ioo        owJ  no  llsri  c 
Question:    Is  it  advisable  to  gro)y„gpf^^rjgjft  ffii^Ptrftfif^Pbflff^ 
it  so.  what  kind,  and  hoVo|Qna^i>aji,At,hft  ^ftPtin^ffifffrfgW  Jr.obiasiq 

like  to  grow  raspberries  or  ^ft?J^^?r^'fSn,:A{^.Wy>■rlFft^^U*l^5R^//*^H$^ 
peach  trees,  the  treesi,\f}ijl,ifl?^,.ip^:)p/.b^^»^i^,l^^^f9f^,the,^^^  re- 
fftftVU--^,;-  §?JWB.WtM  tlipfilVKP  frees,.,. Tj3i<fy,?i^t^fpj^^,;yitb,,t^ejsi^|j^^^^ 
and  are  nuisances  generally.    I  would  not  grow  anything  else  tlian  sti|i^j- 

bftfrH«-,iivat|.A^fcba,?d„        .,,•)    ,,-•,.,/.  ,;^-n;.IiA  -.((T     vot  !  !  ■;!/ ' 

Mr.  Aultfather:    I  have  h^.  l^^l^l^^m^^^^^^^y/■f^^^.;l^^^^ 
.SMf  pr,wv*p  )swp§, <spt  ^ftftl^i.?. saipe  twf  %-/i>f!^r4),j^s..,,^,,_,/ 

-if^iiviVt/uAMltfafirer:  ..  Jl^ejberma  b9re:^.P'".elft>'./QO-9^;|iff'04?  til?  nFl^n'^yff 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  have  thought  about  this  qjj^tiflj}!^,^^)^ 
^ll,aml  y;i?^G5jRe4,,it  tjpfne,and,,I  .haYe,  ,W=Vff,.^^nted.,§fi^tk^^g^yj[  that 
te*^,W1Tong.pe^K,f;5qfts,p^tl  C9nsj(i9fji,^,a,^^i»lj.le.tp  ^la^.^ anv,- 


iWng.iCftf  tlii^i)iifl^  )^xs^;p!t.?|f^vv^rfks,|or^^  rep.^on,  ^j^^Uh?^'  come  m.^ 
tetac-mg  SR  §pon,;,bititihi.^ippJfi,,tree^.a??<l  j?<^^J^tr^^  y\;6uld^plan^.i^_sgj- 
|)^rries;af)d'W«ftlfb«Tn?S,  aftUpugli.I  ^.,p9^  ;5x^ecj^,|to.^^iant  any  morj 
i)lackb(}rw«p. h  ^v<wW/  Bl5>flt..?F'P'»P,rJ;^i^,)priil?|a^?^|'!f."Suf?( 

until  the  orchard  came  into  full  bearing.    After  that  T  would'  not  cotl- 
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age  is  you  are  not  obliged  to  plow  ymcf^h\'Vt^kifi        gFiife  Wfe 

the  ground.  f.bdinfiD  noi^oM)    .i£r<  ^rf/ 

Mr.  Pierce:  .ib>^^Wf&i^e>P?il8fj(«V(f^ 
raspberries.  They  are  a  very  nice  thing  to  grow  in  an  ocnard. 

Mr.  Longenecker:  Do  the  trees  fruit  well  where  the  trees  have  at- 
tained any  size?    Do  they  fruit  as  well  as  out  in  the  open? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  my  trees 
were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  currants.  They  are  fairly  good 
size  but  not  to  shade  the  ground  particularly.  I  have  found  it  very  difffi- 
cult  to  start  an  orchard  if  it  was  planted  a  year  or  two  after  the  rasp- 
berries were  planted.  Plant  the  trees  at  the  same  time  or  they  will  be 
difficult  to  start.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  plant  the  trees  a  year  or 
two  before  the  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Waid:  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  planting  trees  and 
small  fruits  together  and  have  learned  some  lessons  from  it.  In  the 
spring  of  '91  I  planted  two  acres  of  plums  and  raspberries  on  the  same 
ground.  I  planted  raspberries  seven  feet  apart,  a  row  of  plum  trees, 
in  every  other  row  a  row  of  raspberries,  and  the  plum  trees  have  not 
made  the  growth  the  last  two  seasons  I  would  wish.  The  last  season 
I  cut  but  the  berries  on  half  the  patch  and  I  could  notice  a  very  percept- 
ible difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plum  trees  where  the  raspberries 
were  taken  out  last  spring  over  and  above  that  where  they  were  not  taken 
out. 

Mr.  Aultfather:  I  am  interested  in  that  sixth  question.  Is  it  desir- 
able *to  plow  orchards  in  the  fall,  and  if  so,  why  and  when? 

Secretary  Farnsworth:  I  should  say  that  there  would  be  an  ob- 
jection to  it.  I  know  some  practice  it,  but  the  one  objection  I  can  see 
would  be  that  we  always  consider  that  the  ground  that  is  covered  in  the 
winter  will  retain  fertility  better  than  that  which  is  bare.  Professor 
Bailey  recommends  in  his  orchard  ciilture  not  to  plow  in  the  fall,  yet  as 
he  wrote  me,  on  general  principles  and  in  general  cases  he  would  not 
advise  it  and  did  not  advise  it,  but  he  said  he  was  at  that  time  plowing 
one  of  his  orchards,  so  that  you  see  there  are  exceptions  to  all  the  general 
rules.  1  do  not  plow  my  orchards  in  the  fall  unless  in  some  exceptional 
case. 

President  Cushman:  Before  adjourning  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  society  for  their  help  in  conducting  th  meeting  with- 
out any  unpleasantness.    I  want  to  thank  the  committees  who  have  so 
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willingly  performed  the  work  which  I  have  asked  them  to  do,  and  hope 
that  you  may  all  return  to  your  homes  and  meet  with  greater  success 
in  the  coming  year  than  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Woodard:  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  before  we  close.  It  is 
proper  that  we  include  our  president  among  those  who  were  tendered 
a  vote  of  thanks,  for  the  success  of  our  society  during  the  past  year  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  our  president.  I  therefore  move  that 
we  extend  to  our  president  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
the  past  year.    (Motion  carried.) 

And  thereupon  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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LIST  OF  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  SEVENTH  DISTRICT, 

WITH  OFFICERS. 

1.  Geneva  Horticultural  Society,  organized  January  17,  1896;  meetings 
: monthly.    Officers,  Wm.  R.  Monroe,  President,  Unionville,  Ohio;  Geo.  T.  Watts, 

Secretary,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

2.  Ashtabula  Horticultural  Society,  organized  January  25,  1896;  meetings 
inonthly.  Officers,  Samuel  Newton,  President,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  John  S.  Sill, 
Secretary,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

3.  Geauga  County  Horticultural  Society,  organized  February  5,  1896;  meet- 
ings qtiarterly.  Officers,  J.  C.  Wells,  President,  Claridon,  Ohio;  L.  T.  Ray,  Sec- 
retary, Claridon,  Ohio. 

4.  Chagrin  Falls  Horticultural  Society,  organized  February  8,  1896;  meet- 
ings monthly.  Officers,  J.  E.  Phelps,  President,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  Geo.  B. 
Huggett,  Secretary,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 

5.  Central  Cuyahoga  County  Horticultural  Society,  organized  April  27, 
1895;  meetings  monthly.  Officvers,  J.  L.  Foote,  President,  Brooklyn,  Ohio;  H.  H 
Richardson,  Secretary,  Brooklyn,  Ohio. 

6.  Eastern  Cuyahoga  County  Horticultural  Society;  meetings  monthly. 
♦Officers,  E.  H.  Cushman,  President,  Euclid,  Ohio;  Miss  N.  D.  Keys,  Secretary, 

Euclid,  Ohio. 

7.  Lorain  County  Horticultural  Society;  meetings  quarterly.  Officers,  E. 
C.  Foster,  President,  North  Amherst,  Ohio;  N.  L.  Cotton,  Secretary,  North  Am- 

'hcrst,  Ohio. 

8.  Lake  County  Horticultural  Society;  meetings  monthly.  Officers,  J.  J. 
Harrison,  President,  Painesville,  Ohio;  H.  B.  Drake,  Secretary,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  LIST  OF  FIRST  DISTRICT. 

By  C.  H.  Waid,  Member  of  Ad  Interim  Committee  of  above  District. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Home  use,  three  varieties:  Crescent,  Jessie,  Cumber- 
land. 

REMARKS. — We  would  recommend  Crescent,  not  for  quality,  but  for* 
universal  productiveness. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Market,  three  varieties:  Crescent,  Lovett,  Bubach, 
Haverland.  •  ' 

RASPBERRIES. — Black,  home  use,  two  varieties:   Palmer,  Gregg. 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:   Palmer,  Ohio,  Gregg. 

REMARKS. — Eureka  promises  to  be  very  desirable  for  both  home  use  and 
market. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Shaffer,  Co- 
lossal, Cuthbert. 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  and  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  Cuthbert. 
REMARKS. — Royal  Church  and  Louden  have  not  been  tested  here. 
CURRANTS.— Home  use,  three  varieties:    Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  White 
"Grape. 

CURRANTS. — Market,  three  varieties:   Victoria,  Fay,  on  suitable  soil. 
REMARKS.— North  Star  not  tested. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Home  use,  four  varieties:    Houghton,  Downing. 
GOOSEBERRIES.— Market,  four  varieties:    Downing,  Houghton. 
>BLACKBERRIES.— Home  use,  two  varieties:  Taylor.  Snyder. 
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-JLACKBERRIJES— Market^  two  varieties:  Snyder. 

DEVVBERRIES.— Markct.-ieV^5rf^:*lsfd''variety  found  profitable  here. 
GRAPES. — Hv>nie  use,  six  varieties:    Worden,  Pocklington,  Concord,  Dela- 


REM4RKS^This  is,  not  a  grape-growing  sectiorf."'^iuf'TW^arf*lff5w5 

Harvist.Swcet  Bough, Jlfd  Astrachan.  rwowr 

SaA^"^-^^^^^^^^^^^  S-' 
r>ir*^S£^ ,Ef|  — nf i^mji  ^^^ornf-  use,  Jthree^ varieties :  ^fai 


^  '  A?PL'&^^t<.Traef:fee'  yi^T^^rm^^  ^dl\r^?^ts  i^WW?  UMl 
Gtec^ing,  Morris  Red,  Tolman  Sweet.  '^^^'^'^  .T»o^^ 

/At'PLl^.^i^^^ntgfTmaa^  Red, 
Stark      *^  Tr    ..-rfir  /.wr^-jr-T  >t»>.>7  .J  {  ^/-iriin     jr^HAcoi  ^^ncCMaa 


'"^    iPEARS>^Wimer.  martcct,-thr^e  vaVVetieTrWx^^ffl^f^p^Si-'^Si^^^ro^ 

^L^S^h'ES^^^  ^B<f?'^i8W!^t^s  Late 

PEACHES, — Market,  six  varieties:    Alexander,  Early  Crawford,  Smock. 
REMARKS. — Peaches  have  been  planted  here  by  the  thousand  during  the 
last  four  or  five  yars.  bft^  fiS4<duffid9iii9y^tilMt'i<$'Mck'niine  best  varieties. 
PLUMS. — Home  use,  six  varieties:    Lombard,  German  Prune,  Bradshaw. 
PLU^f^:^^afRrt  it jt  nfUrtwfc^  ?"  ••fi/wtiNU  »■  -^nnvt  H  ^  « 

REMARKS. — Plum  growing  for  market  is  in  its  infancy  yet  here,  but  many 

QUINCES.— Home  use,  two  varieties:  Orange. 

CHERRIES.— Sour,  home  use,  two  varieties:  Eariyr-ftwifeiiroiid^wi 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:    Early  Richmond. 
Montmoi*WR'-^   t.  .rJii'l    r^-MT'^n^v   »vf.vj:  M.-^-./i  .  -  :  a  -\-:'i;i>J» 

^''-^  ^I1TOl!lfe.^54fre^,'^iffeetrfHr6*i  va^ri'^^^  -JiM 

APRICOTS — Home  use,  three  varieties:  Too  susceptible  to  spring 
^■^  M^^^t LPJJV^yEOlfS *EM^ RiK-g.-^Gro^lilfcfl *teiHtalceH,' li<>t  t^eiiAjfaiend 
a  variety  unless  fully  tested.  Some  of  the  neu  vr  varieties  may  prove-nbresdfeslBiUi 
than  tfTd^^'  ^omfif^mk!^.  >'>'^  ^        -^.-^      r-"*-^  >:    s  ^'^ -  ='3  !      "  5R 

S^Pftc^WBE«RifcB6J^Ho«K-<tw€,  :lbK?Qj;Wfiri^{--JicPrttt,^  S»?i!?^iiteD War- 
field.       .i«*»T-^-:::j..f-f  .^a-anrv  G  i  .jrjJ  m ^."^  !  *•* 7  ^  I^'^w^iO 

STRAWfiC$tRIEfifr^^':^TaT^flet.»fthnee  vtrietftestn.HtortSMdi  GlWftliniite^]iK>vett. 
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Cumberland  is  also  good.  .xotmotninoU  s^ibJ  bns  oIItioU 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:    Eureka,  Gregg.  .^IqufS 

RASPBBIdUASiimlfttf  a«li!4Pi«pbe>irfaGMlicw^5(iw^.Yda^^ 
Cuthb^lMvioMalllllonioirtlM  ziril  ni  ysq  ton  ob  sdmari^  t^sw^—.a^M 

RASPB  ER^tt£^iicl<f^  MkWrpl^itMKt93lite€!>mi9M^ 
bert,  Miller  is  said.Ao;  lio4ll|  MQuaiitMifii  )oDhq£  nc  wfis  i97:>V!— .S^flAM^M 

CURRANTS. — Home  use,  three  varieties:    Victoria,  Fay,  White  Grape. 

GOOSEBERRTES. — Home  use,  tour  varieties:  Industry,  Dowmng,  Hough- 
ton  and  T^imMril^vod*  to  ^^nimmo'J  mhsJnX  hA  1o  i-xfimK  .-hiohtiW  .a  .H  ^8 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Market,  four  varieties:  Downing,  Houghton,  Pearly 
JflimiM.   .*llivn:>3i0    :c^ilt>h£f    wrij    ,i>2u    jnioH— ^HlMiiaa  W/JIT2 

REMARKS.— The  Triumph  and  Industr^ftW^»<«?rtWf<fe-ri?fflfl§et^«fcP!^ 
4toMWe*Mi«m$PM  #l«l4lii>rd<iM»'Mikrai¥<to'4Kitt^ 

BLACKBERRIES.-Home  use,  t^a^ffeflWj  'WEl^o'^Kf^ 
,it.ml^A€lrt«lRfFE»?iX1»arKft!  twgSrailttftS:  'Mi^^lWr^^fi^^  ^ 
DEWBERRIES.— Home  use,  best  variety:    Lucretia.  _  .oI»im3 

REMARKS. — I  do  not  recommend  planting  Dewberries  for JU"QfiJjeid|l^^ 
*R?3feS^?>r  AidJtjjC  ^^""^^^  Mfiorf  .ol<ruiq  hfifi  b-jM — .23 I>r>i3 ori c AM 

WoodhilfTJelaware. 


arvest. 


Chenango.        ^  ^  *  p  i^nidO    '^^u^iiBv  owl  J^ali  1/  ?.HJ 

APPLES.— Autumn,  market,  three  varieties.  Maiden"  j 
JnsiDUwT  ^  Ja^a  .^aii  smoH — .< 

APPLES.— .Winter  "nomf  iise,  Six.  varieties :  Grimes.  RajpoOoj^m^KStein, 
TJowning  s  Winter  Maiden  BTusn,  York  Imperial,  J^^^^^^^^^^/i  j,,^  BinbooW 

ano^Vnite  Pippin.  y^  ,  (  'li )  Yh£3.  J>3fl 

,  ^PEARS.— Siunmer  apd  fall  home  use,  six  varietie]s":**^¥yso%'^feytl4^3^ 
vufi3.  Jn^soerunX  v/oH^  i  :f»'j7JdnfiV  3^inJ  ornon  .TjirrmurC — .r^TJM^A 
pTemisn,  ^eckeT,  Bosc.  .  i£;»n«U 

„  PEARS.-7aSummer,and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,'ctaop^^l^ 
and  Tiucness.  ,       ,1^1.  t 

.PEARS. — Winler„  home  use,  three  varieties:  ,  An lou.  l^awxence-„ Winter 
iJetis"  *  ^«j>fnirU    :?9il»nfi7  yjiill  ,d«u  -jmori  .mnutuA— .?.3 alMA 

RfEMARKS.—N^ot  familiar  witn  many  varieties  ana  ^J}?jf^^f.,|5\2^/^^^^J]^ 

,nfiA?lniDXr<^V^  -D^bloO  'zDnjhO   \ivi'y'n£'i  y.'ift')?ii  om<»ff  .TJifii7/— .23  J^^^^ 
FLuMS. — Home  use,  six  varieties:    Lombard,  Damson,  Coet&Xj^Tqe%  IJ 


Rt^fAKKS.-Have  grown  onTy  a  few  varieties  oT  plu^s^,^g  ^^^^ 
QUINCES.— Market,  two  varieties:    Oiange  m^S^WnMP\if9d:>ttG  .xtoofl 

Ytu«GPfeBiRWS,75§«ff.  h«»ftHi^*»M  ,>B»tfifis^^|gftriy  iftiffereiidaif  jt#ygtish 

Morello.  .ea^rfjiKI 
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CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:  Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello  and  Large  Montmorency. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Yellow  Amber,  Early 
Purple. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  market,  three  varieties:    Yellow  Amber. 
REMARKS. — Sweet  cherries  do  not  pay  in  this  section;  fail  too  often. 
Apricots. — Home  use,  three  varieties:    Would  not  plant  any. 
REMARKS. — Never  saw  an  apricot  ripen  in  our  place  yet. 

FRUIT  LIST  OF  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

By  F.  G.  WiTHOFT,  MeiAber  of  Ad  Interim  Committee  of  above  District. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Home  use,  three  varieties:  Greenville,  Marshall, 
Haverland,  Bubach,  Western  Union. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Market,  three  varieties:  Staples,  Greenville,  Western 
Union,  Haverland,  Crescent,  Tom  W^ker. 

RASPBERRIES. — Black,  home  use,  two  varieties:  Hilborn,  Palmer, 
Eureka. 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:  Palmer,  Eureka,  Ohio, 
Gregg. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Shaffer, 
Cuthbert.  Marlborough. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  Shaffer,  Cuth- 
bert, Miller. 

CURRANTS.— Home  use,  three  varieties:    Fay's,  White  Grape,  Red  Dutch. 
CURRANTS.— Market,  three  varieties:    Fay's,  Red  Dutch,  Cherry. 
GOOSEBERRIES. — Home  use,  four  varieties:    Downing,  Smith,  Industry. 
GOOSEBERRIES. — Market,  four  varieties:    Houghton,  Smith,  Downing, 
Industry. 

BLACKBERRIES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:    Ohmer,  Snyder. 
BLACKBERRIES.— Market,  two  varieties:    Ohmer,  Snyder. 
DEWBERRIES. — Home  use,  best  variety:  Lucretia. 
DEWBERRIES.— Market,  best  variety:  Lucretia. 

GRAPES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Pocklington,  Niagara,  Jefferson, 
Woodruff  Red,  Worden. 

GRAPES. — Market,  four  varieties:  Concord,  Worden,  Delaware,  Woodruff 
Red,  Early  Ohio,  Jefferson. 

APPLES. — Summer,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Yellow  Transparent,  Early 
Harvest,  Benoni. 

APPLES. — Summer,  market,  three  varieties:  Western  Beauty,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Red  Astrachan. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy.  Maiden  Blush. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  Market,  three  varieties:  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Wealthy,  Maiden  Blush. 

APPLES. — Winter,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Grimes*  Golden,  Stark.  Jonathan, 
Wine  Sap,  Baldwin. 

APPLES. — Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  Ben  Davis,  Stark,  Grimes' 
Golden,  Gano,  Baldwin. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Duchess,  Bell's  Cluster. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty. 
Duchess. 
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PEARS. — Winter,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Vicar,  Lawrence,  Winter 
Nelis,  Kietfer. 

PEARS. — Winter,  market,  three  varieties:  Vicar,  Lawrence,  Kieffer,  Winter 
Kelis. 

PEACHES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Mt.  Rose,  Crawford  Late,  Elberta, 
I^iamond.  Dean's  Red*  Free  Globe. 

PEACHES. — Market,  six  varieties:  Salway,  Smock,  Elberta,  Diamond, 
Dean's  Red,  Globe,  Hillhouse. 

PLUMS. — Home  use,  si.\  varieties:  Lombard,  Pond's  Seedling,  Bradshaw, 
Geuii,  Murdy,  Japan. 

PLUMS. — Market,  six  varieties:  Lombard,  Shipper's  Pride,  Bradshaw, 
Geuii,  Murdy,  Japan. 

QUINCES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:    Orange.  Champion. 

QUINCES. — Market,  two  varieties:    Orange,  Champion. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  home  use.  two  varieties:  Dyehouse,  Montmorenci. 
Olivet. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:  Dyehouse.  Olivet,  Mont- 
niorenci. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  home  use.  three  varieties:  Governor  Wood.  Napoleon, 
Seederberger,  Black  Tartarian. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  market,  three  varieties:  Governor  Wood.  Napoleon, 
Seederberger,  Yellow  Spanish. 

APRICOTS. — Home  use,  three  varieties:  Early  Golden,  Moorpark,  Czar 
of  Russia. 

APRICOTS. — Market,  three  varieties:    Early  Golden,  Moorpark,  Czar  of 


RASPBERRIES. — Black,  home  use,  two  varieties:  Gregg. 
RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:    Gregg,  Ohio. 
RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Shaffer, 
Cuthbert. 

GRAPES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Concord,  Worden,  Moore's  Early, 
Niagara.  Catawba,  Delaware. 

APPLES. — Summer,  home  use.  three  varieties:  Elarly  Harvest,  Sweet 
Bough. 

APPLES. — Summer,  market,  three  varieties:    Red  Astrachan. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  home  use,  three  varieties:    Maiden  Blush,  Gravenstein. 

APPLES.— Autumn,  market,  three  varieties.— Maiden  Blush,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Ohio  Nonpareil. 

APPLES.— Winter,  home  use.  six  varieties:  Canada  Red.  King.  Grimes* 
Golden  Gate  or  Belmont. 

APPLES. — Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  Baldwin.  Baltimore  or  Flush- 
ing Spitzenberg.  Ben  Davis. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  home  use.  six  varieties:  Madeline,  Osband's 
Summer,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty.  Tyson. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,  Duchess. 
KiefTer,  White  Doyenne. 

PEARS. — Winter,  home  use.  three  varieties:    Lawrence,  Anjou. 

PEARS. — Wiftter.  market,  three  varieties:    Anjou,  Lawrence. 

PEACHES  — Home  use.  six  varieties:    Late  Crawford,  HilKs  Chili.  Smock, 


Russia. 
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By  Wm.  Miller,  Member  of  Ad  Interim  Commiitee  of  above  DUlHct. 
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Rareripe.  i^ft^iX  .nhA 

berta«  Steven's  Rareripe.  Mt.  Rose.  .ailaVl 

PLUMS.— Market,  si.\  varieties:    Geuij.  ■T!!orM)arU^,  V'^o^^ 
.Al8Jg*f9  Pfi3?^feii1?'t!lSgde-^'^^^^  ''f'!     /;;^  o  n 

QUINCFS  ^Jlo   e    *e  tw    var'eties*    Oran '""e"*  ,i<JoiiJ  .b'*n  *;  iik^vJ 

^  CHERRJES—Sour.  market,  three  varieties:    Montmoft'Sl'-  J,, " 

.ncqst  .^muTi^  jto-nJ 
.noiqrnsfO  .'i^nsiC)    i^roinncv  owl  .^au  wnoH— .^HDk^l'JO 

.j-KniomtnoU   .5«oorff>vCI    : -»')ii*>!icv   owl   .'>;»ij  ^mofl   .ioo2 — .83IHfl/lHD 

By  W.  N.  SCARFF,  Member  of  Ad  Intenra  Committee  of  above  District.  .l^vilO 
-Kiol/  .^ijori^vCl    :;i*jii->nnv    wfft   .i^sfifim    .iuo2— 23 HD 

STRAWBERRIES.— Home  use,  three  varieties:  Haverland.  GiiwiiiMn 
JmikHfiiA  M9lMlr<M4i9voO    :  t-yh^h&'i  miif        '»rnofi  .mw2— .23 IH>I3 HD 

STRAWBERRIES.— Market,  three  varieties: .namndM^Mniak^Mhah*^ 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varietieri«icfi(|£blwlK^nM3iMllm«9 
^■BttRviliMnool/  .n^bioO  riiBB    .i^iio'nsrf  Midj  .'j?a  ^moW— .2TODIH*IA 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties: xSfcnJIe^** 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  and  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  SlMteH 
Colossal,  Hausel,  Cuthbert. 

CURRANTS.Xi*aTJ2|,ft,Hffi»JQ?iem:TaWiW^  Versailles,  North 

Stor. 

CURRlW9^^^klfl».»*«fW^^«^flW^^^  Grape. 
GOOSEBERRIES. — Home  use.  four  varieties:    Downine.  Houirhton, 
GOC)SEBEllPFfe.-l^1W9fl^Y.^Wuf^HraW?rt^  Red 
Jacket,  Chaut^'ft^Qi.'^'''*'^^    i^fiitmsv  owl  j^iliBm  .;l:>filfl — .23IH>I38*I2^^ 

BLACKBERRIES.— Market,  two  varieties:    Snyder,  Eldorado. 

•^'^-^%#;^.^ks."-lH^?;«d  '^^^llRf'^arlf'i^^ri^^^^^  uge 
whe     hard  .31bw£Ti»u  .sowfifcCJ  .Ris^sirT 

UEWBERRrES.— Home  use,  best  variety:  Lucretia.  d^juofi 
I^E^'BE^g|^,-7>}^et.Jtifij^j^49<^^^ 

iari|lMftr(Fc)rfl4mfF  j^fiffoc.MMkm-  i-ndi  joAiRm  .nmulo/.— .23 JS«I A 

GRAPES.— Market,  four  varieties:  Moore's  .6MltnoH^«rtll0..7?'fillMM^ 
VMItfM>- .s^rtfX  .l>'>H   fchfinr.D    :?oit'>r7KV  xi?!  orfrorf  .lolniW — .23JHHA 

APPLES.— Summer,  home  use,  three  varieties:  .Bn*r(')8ll!»vtMv)  Mllo9 
7l«riit>al«nttT«)olrU&r»MUUH    :;»^i)'Mifi/  itm)  .ioJiRm  .i-jinrV/- -.23 

APPLES.— Autumn,  home  use,  three  varieties:  ^sQell^SlutflTK^MDA^lMr 
WaHi^jilP  Btfltteibfil^    :'<'jil')nj;v  yi-'  .•>>n  -jmorf  Mr]  bns  iDfrirnri^  -  .2fl  A3*I 

APPLES.— Winter,  home  use,  sixn(wleticto£o8Aif4»riJdMMl«fl.  .^Ifl^ 
««HltliaRaMrt44i?<5^elt(Wli*fillMoW»j  R)-*4»teeitt«te.  Ittk   r»nrnfij2— .2H  /  3^ 

APPLES.— Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  BMwin^iiBf^^'MiA^/ OfiiMf 
Golden,  Roi#f«inAca«IJ«PT'<i^I    v^ii^iifiy  ooirlt  .^^.rj  >rnr>rf  .TiJnrV/ -  .2JI  A3*? 

PEA  RS.— S^VNMOintfofalt;.  hOMttiiwivstev(ii-iit)(Mrii  BHl^liW^^ifr^ilder, 

fltewpr8.  •iittt;>^qhltfHeAi0i'4iiaity.>>-i  >-,ij>.'tkv /i.  ...r;    M.ii  -^:Hviq 
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Favorite,  Idaho.  .ii*'»'>ii  .'/t«iic>£  fUcntali 

.iij.fr^iykMAdy&&ff*^ea«bcVdQdMte.^ic^  twBri»W4a4^jiflich  are 

valuable  here.  »j  >fT'yTw*fJ    •  rii'Twii;  !;vrli  .j^iiiijT.  .7*<:r-r:  •/•/—. 

»fl*J  I^^afd.^^iagara, 

^rman  Prune,  Burbank.  ^  .^-^[,.^^7.'  .^-  .iK.  :  .!:rr.  .> S  .  /  vKeS 

^We  s  Arctic.  Shrop.  Damson.  G^yii^,^,^^  .  ,       ,  rru:7 

QUINCES.--Ararket,  two  varieties:    Oran^  arw}  ^J^^h.,   .        .  ^.j.-,  ^^.^j 
^rtq  S^§?|S*^^f-x^.^'J  ^S!^¥!^'?«fl  ^WAr>Wi!?*>^>^   ^J-Ia;  Xic$'ii)o«3<j  Mont- 

CHERRIE^^Sptt^^g  m^t^^^^hjsft  .M'Stef  .-ftX^^^ii^M^^R^^ 
English  Morello.  E^dy  ^i<±mond.  .  ^     sdhsm  'T^'jiLdTHD 

Varices :  ^'Governor  w  ooa.  Yellow 

Spanish. 

By  Nelson  Cox,  Member  of  Ad  Interim  Committee  of  above  District. 
^^'"^  iTDfWl?E*f{l?lt§.— ffon^  use,^tHree  *var^ties  :^  Ijfi^m^s^'^  ^laverland. 


STWf%%flWW*:s:J£2W!^  War- 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  home  iP?  MI«n|«|«^ttllRuilnQ#^^ 
.mMa«)^SjMfiAiaKSiirri»BlM^,  «Miiet;*aiM9ralMtieh»A-Qa«^ 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  CujMmS 
B  li  flflffgRatt&crattoiiri  ilMMilf^ifM^l^i^  ttHefc^uOMa^MctlUirough. 

^^-^jCTTjauA,  MT^g|  iitHnmc  iiif ,  tlM»£;jrajd«tifiKkniiRfiiL UulkibL^kWmsL  i  rn « 

BLAffiST^f^^  ^fn^yi^f-'^J 
BLACKBERM«3?~*if#1k^,^<Wn 

Salem.  vakwa^i  . lof v cT    :  <farJ3>ra;v  u      j*t ahx lif — .i.'^  1  >i    >1 8  >H  'J  / . J  8 

.ir.cr'drtA^W-MiftlrtlW?  f^'»«^*fietH«*>*r^<«i#d/-H®eli%^^  SflSHMi^  Early, 
Worden,  Wyoming.  .rv'tasrrooW.  fTV5>i)  jriirsiu''/   .Inn  .v^>CfanL« 

^r).h>i%|ilplir«»«i«inMiav'''<fto^'->«NM!  (Ilti«^pn:«li1ll«^s^f):^^  ^?V^P  Early 
tCliaklULi ,tilln#^ Gutjwln f »9T({i  .9^0  vcn<-»:{  .T^smcrrD^— .c:?LJ 

APPLES. — Summer,  market,  three  varieties:    Yellow  Transparent,  PyfeWh. 

^^waibLtAd'JgiJafirrirfaitMWBpAow  .eioNqn'^ariB^' 1  SArthern 

Spy,  Fallawater.  ^•i?        n    »■  I »  A-.uiB 

Fall  Pippin.  r*»  .i'-r>  Af.zriZ 

-CTfr-'n  /APRjLESwWWinte»rftome-'«t«niaixrt¥a«^  /Roman 

Beauty.  Roxbury  RussettsqJ?viiBiH(^QlftiQBtcrr/ >  b  .rr  v/i'li,0  .?*••      *•  v.^riiuT  .-lltt 
•r[ri''>/ASBA»fiSi''<-Wiflteiw«IMket;.  i^m  R^/  Davis, 

Smith  Cider,  Stark.  r,..-./    .  ;  f-  u  ^ 

>''4}p^R£M7&ttime»<MiltMULikQM  MH^.Ji^I^iratMlieMr  rfift«U«tt 'Ci^^'s  Fa- 
vorite, Tyson,  Lawson.  Wilder,  Anjou.  .h'3'_'i»<  .d  •  ^   7  vt^tv 
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PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Buflfam,  Clairgeaa,. 
Flemish  Beauty,  Howell. 

PEARS.— ^Winter,  home  use.  three  varieties:    Vicy,  Winkfield,  Lawrence. 

PEARS. — Winter,  market,  three  varieties:    Lawrence,  Vicar. 

PEACHES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,. 
Early  York,  Schumaker,  Wheatland,  Yellow  St.  John. 

PEACHES. — Market,  six  varieties:  Beer's  Smock,  Globe,  Heath,  cling; 
Mountam  Rose,  Old  Mixon,  cling:  Smock,  fret. 

PLUMS. — Home  use.  six  varieties:  Pond's  Seedling,  Imperial  Gage,  Yel- 
low Gage,  Burbank.  Wild  Goose. 

PLUMS. — Market,  six  varieties:  Bradshaw,  Lombard.  Shipper's  Pride,. 
Abundance,  Weaver. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  home  use.  two  varieties:    Early  May. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:    Early  May. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Home  use,  three  varieties:    Bubach,  Crescent,  Wilson.. 
STRAWBERRIES.— Market,  three  varieties:   Bubach,  Warfield,  Lovett. 
RASPBERRIES. — Black,  home  use,  two  varieties:    Gregg,  Palmer. 
RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:    Gregg,  Kansas. 
REMARKS.— Eureka  promises  well. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Cuthbert^ 
Shaffer. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  Cuthbert. 

REMARKS.— Miller  and  Columbia  highly  recommended;  not  fully  tested, 

CURRANTS.— Home  use,  three  varieties:    Fay,  Victoria,  White  Dutch. 

CURRANTS.— Market,  three  varieties:    Cherry,  Victoria. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Home  use,  four  varieties:    Industry,  Houghton. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Market,  four  varieties:    Industry,  Downing. 

REMARKS. — Crown  Bob  and  Triumph  worth  testing. 

BLACKBERRIES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:    Early  Harvest,  Taylor. 

BLACKBERRIES.— Market,  two  varieties:   Taylor,  Snyder. 

GRAPES. — Home  use.  six  varieties:  Worden,  Concord,  black;  Delaware,., 
Lindley,  red:  Niagara,  Green  Mountain. 

GRAPES. — Market,  four  varieties:    Concord,  Niagara,  Delaware,  Worden. 

APPLES. — Summer,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Early  Harvest,  Red  As- 
trachan. 

APPLES. — Summer,  market,  three  varieties:    Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough. 

APPLES.— Autumn,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Autumn  Strawberry,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Golden  Sweet. . 

APPLES. — Autumn,  market,  three  varieties:  Autumn  Strawberry,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Golden  Sweet. 

APPLES. — Winter,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Grimes'  Golden.  R.  I.  Green- 
ing, Bailey's  Sweet,  Baldwin,  Red  Canada,  Northern  Spy. 

.APPLES. — Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  Baldwin.  R.  I.  Greening,  North- 
ern Spy.  Hubbardston. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Fa- 
vorite, Tyson.  Anjou.  Seckel. 


FRUIT  LIST  OF  SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


By  E.  M.  WooDARD,  Member  of  Ad  Interim  Committee  of  above  District. 
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PEARS.— Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Howell,  Kieffer,  Anjou. 

PEARS.— Winter,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Lawrence,  Vicar,  Winter 
Nelis. 

PEARS. — Winter,  market,  three  varieties:  Lawrence. 

PEACHES.— Home  use,  six  varieties:  Early  Rivers,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Craw- 
ford Early.  Crawford  Late,  Scott's  Nonpareil. 

PEACHES. — Market,  six  varieties:  Scott's  Nonpareil,  Crawford's  Late, 
Marshall,  Old  Mixon,  Beer's  Smock,  Stump  the  World. 

PLUMS. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Union  Purple,  Reine  Claude,  Imperial 
Gage,  Lombard,  luhan  Prune,  Bradshaw. 

PLUMS. — Market,  six  varieties:  Lombard,  Damson,  Shropshire,  Italian 
Prtine,  Imperial  Gage. 

QUINCES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:    Champion,  Orange. 

QUINCES.— Market,  two  varieties.— Orange. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  home  use,  two  varieties:  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Rich- 
mond. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:  Early  Richmond,  Yellow 
Spanish,  English  Morello. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  home  use,  three  varieties:   May  Duke. 
APRICOTS. — Home  use,  three  varieties:    Not  tested  in  this  vicinity. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Home  use,  three  varieties:  Crescent,  Warfield,  Gandy,. 
Bederwood,  Sharpless. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Market,  three  varieties:  Havcrland,  Sharpless,  Gandy, 
Lovett,  Barton's. 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  home  use,  two  varieties:  Palmer,  Hilbom, 
Eureka. 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:  Palmer  and  Eureka  or 
Gregg. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Cuthbert 
and  Brandy  wine,  red;  Shaffer's  Colossal,  purple;  Golden  Queen,  yellow. 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  and  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  Cuthbert,  red; 
Shafler's  Colossal,  purple. 

CURRANTS. — Home  use,  three  varieties:   Victoria,  Fay  and  Red  Dutch. 

CURRANTS.— Market,  three  varieties:   Victoria  and  Red  Dutch. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Home  use,  four  varieties:  Downing,  Houghton,. 
Smith's  Improved  and  Industry. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Market,  four  varieties:  Downing,  Houghton  and 
Smith's  Improved. 

BLACKBERRIES.— Home  use,  two  varieties:   Snyder  and  Kittatany. 

BLACKBERRIES. — Market,  two  varieties:    Snyder  and  Taylor. 

DEWBERRIES.— Home  use.  best  variety:  Lucrcda. 

DEWBERRIES— Market,  best  variety:  Lucretta. 

GRAPES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Moore's  Eariy^  Concord,  Brighton, 
Delaware,  Agawan,  Worden. 

GRAPES. — Market,  four  varieties:   Concord,  Moore's  Early,  Niagara. 

APPLES.— Summer,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Yellow  Transparcal,.  Re4 
Astrachan.  Early  Strawberry. 

56      A.  R. 
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APPLES. — Summer,  market,  three  varieties:  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  As» 
trachan,  Early  Pennock. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Fall  Pippin, 
Maiden  Blush,  Orange  Sweeting. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  market,  three  varieties:  Maiden  Blush,  Ohio  Non- 
pareil, Fall  Queen. 

APPLES. — Winter,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Baldwin,  G.  Golden,  R.  L 
Ol-eening,  Newton's  Pippin,  Belmont,  Rambo. 

APPLES. — Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  Baldwin,  G.  Golden,  Wagner, 
York  Imperial. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Fa- 
vorite, Duchess,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Sheldon. 

PEARS. — Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite, 
J>uchess  and  Kieflfer. 

PEARS. — Winter,  home  use,  three  varieties:    Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis. 

PEARS. — Winter,  market,  three  varieties:  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis  and 
Vkar  of  Wakefield. 

PEACHES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Elberta,  Crawford's  Late,  Smock, 
George  the  Fourth,  Old  Mixon,  Stump. 

PEACHES. — Market,  six  varieties:  Elberta,  Crawford's  Late,  Smock,  Sal- 
way,  Piquet's  Late,  Mt.,  Rose,  Stump  and  Waterloo. 

PLUMS. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Bradshaw,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  German  Prune,  Lombard,  Reine  Claude  and  Damson. 

PLUMS. — Market,  six  varieties:  Lombard,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  German 
Prune,  Gueii,  Damson,  Pond's  Seedling. 

QUINCES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:  Orange. 

QUINCES. — Market,  two  varieties:    Orange,  Rca's  Mammoth. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  home  use,  two  varieties:  Early  Richmond,  Englisk 
liiorello. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:  Early  Richmond,  English 
Morello,  May  Duke. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Black  Tartarian,  Governor 
Wood,  Napoleon,  Bigareau. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  market,  three  varieties:  Black  Tartarian,  Governor 
Wood,  Napoleon,  Bigareau. 

APRICOTS. — Home  use,  three  varieties:    Early  Golden,  Moorpark,  Peach. 

APRICOTS. — Market,  three  varieties:    Early  Golden,  Moorpark,  Peach. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Home  use,  three  varieties:  Muskingum,  Bubach  No. 
h,  Haverland. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Market,  three  varieties:    Muskingum,  Bubach  No.  5, 
Haverland. 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  home  use.  two  varieties:  Gregg. 

RASPBERRIES.— Black,  market,  two  varieties:  Gregg. 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Cuthbert, 
Caroline,  yellow;  Golden  Queen. 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  and  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  Cuthbcrt,  Caro- 
Knc,  yellow;  Golden  Queen. 

CURRANTS.— Home  use,  three  varieties:  Cherry. 
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CURRANTS.— Market,  three  varieties:  Cherry. 
BLACKBERRIES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:    Snyder,  Lawton. 
BLACKBERRIES.— Market,  two  varieties:   Snyder,  Lawton. 
GRAPES.— Home  use.  six  varieties:    Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Brighton, 
Worden,  Lady  Pocklington. 

GRAPES.— Market,  four  varieties:    Concord,  Worden,  Brighton. 
APPLES.— Summer,  home  use,  three  varieties:    Red  Astrachan,  Early  Joe, 
^lessert;  Summer  Sweet. 

APPLES.— Summer,  market,  three  varieties:  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest, 
Tetofski. 

APPLES.— Autumn,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Benoni,  Jeffries,  Maiden 
Blush,  Gravenstein,  Porter. 

APPLES.— Autumn,  market,  three  varieties:  Benoni,  Jeffries,  Maiden  Blush, 
Gravenstein,  Porter. 

APPLES.— Winter,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Northern  Spy,  G.  Golden, 
Jonathan,  P.  W.  Sweet,  Fameuse  or  Snow,  Hub.  N.  Such. 

APPLES.— Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  Northern  Spy,  G.  Golden, 
Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Stark,  Roman  Beauty. 

PEARS.— Summer  and  fall,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
Sheldon,  Flemish  Beauty. 

PEARS.— Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Kieffer,  Sheldon. 

PEACHES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford.  O. 
M.,  free;  Stump,  Lemon,  cling;  Smock  or  Gudgeon. 

PEACHES. — Market,  six  varieties:  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Stump, 
O.  M.,  free;  Lemon,  cling;  Smock,  free. 

QUINCES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:   Orange,  Pear. 

QUINCES. — Market,  two  varieties:    Orange,  Pear. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  home  use,  two  varieties:  May  Diike,  Early  Richmond, 
English  Morello. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:  May  Duke,  Early  Richmond, 
English  Morello. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Black  Tartarian,  Elton, 
Governor  Wood. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  market,  three  varieties:  Black  Tartarian.  Elton,  Gov- 
ernor Wood. 

REMARKS. — In  naming  varieties  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  many 
that  might  be  added  to  the  list  which  are  equally  good  and  in  some  localities  may 
be  more  abundant  bearers.  Plums,  goseberries  and  winter  pears  have  not  been 
much  of  a  success  in  this  section  of  Ohio,  hence  I  omit  naming  any.  Some  of  the 
new  Russian  cherries  that  we  have  on  our  trial  grounds  may  supersede  some  of  our 
native  sorts.  It  will  require  several  years*  trial  before  we  can  speak  of  their 
merits.  Some  tree  gooseberries,  planted  some  eight  years  ago,  have  been  partially 
remunerative,  always  bearing  large  fruit  and  have  gone  through  all  the  late  frosts, 
and  we  feel  assured  of  their  thorough  hardiness,  at  our  own  place,  where  we  have 
only  a  few  plants  on  trial. 
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STRAWBERRIES.— Home  use,  three  varieties:  Timbrcll,  Eclipse,  Dayton,. 
Lovett. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Market,  three  varieties:  Crescent,  Lovett,  Eclipse, 
Enhance. 

RASPBERRIES. — Black,  home  use,  two  varieties:    Palmer,  ftilborn. 

RASPBERRIES.—Black,  market,  two  varieties:    Palmer.  Gregg. 

REMARKS. — We  have  no  doubt  but  Eureka  and  Lotta  are  better  than 
Hilbom;  this  is  to  be  personal  experience;  we  have  not  fruited  these.  The  same 
in  regard  to  Gregg,  which  is  worthless  on  clay  or  other  land  hot  well  drained. 

RASPBERRIES. — Red  and  purple,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Loudon^ 
Cuthbcrt,  Kenyon. 

RASPBERRIES.— Red  aod  purple,  market,  three  varieties:  Winant.  Cuth- 
bert,  perhaps  Loudon. 

REMARKS. — Royal  Church,  Turner,  Thompson's  Early,  Gladstone  and 
Marlborough  are  all  disqualified  for  market  for  one  cause  or  another. 

CURRANTS.— Home  use,  three  varieties:  Red  Dutch,  Cherry,  White 
Grape. 

CURRANTS. — Market,  three  varieties:   Victoria,  North  Star,  Versailles. 
GOOSEBERRIES. — Home  use,  four  varieties:    Houghton,  Pearl,  Downing, 
Industry. 

GOOSEBERRIES.— Market,  four  varieties:    Houghton,  Pearl,  Downing. 
BLACKBERRIES.— Home  use,  two  varieties:    Minnewaski,  Western  Tri- 
umph. 

BLACKBERRIES.— Market,  two  varieties:    M4nnowaski,  Erie. 

REMARKS. — For  quality,  prodnctiveneBS,  hardinew  thtse  are  not  excelled. 
Eldorado  may  be  better,  but  .have  not  fruited  it.  We  hope  Eldora<b»  will  be  better 
than  Erie. 

DEWBERRIES. — Home  use,  best  variety:  Don't  know  of  any  worth  plant- 
ing. 

DEWBERRIES.— Market,  best  variety:  II  there  are  any  that  are  of  any 
value  for  market  it  is  Lucretia. 

GRAPES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Early  Victor,  Worden,  Niagara, 
Ulster,  WoodruflF,  Delaware. 

GRAPES. — Market,  four  varietiee:  Concord,  Niagara,  Wordlsn,  Catawba 
where  it  will  ripen. 

APPLES. — Summer,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Colton,  Sops  of  Wine,  Yel- 
low Transparent. 

APPLES. — Summer,  mar.kei,  three  varieties:  Colton,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Red  Astraclian. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  home  use;  three  varieties:  Maiden  Blush,  Gcavenstein. 
Twenty  Ounce  or  Cayuga  R<&d  Streak. 

APPLES. — Autumn,  market,  three  varieties:  Maiden  Blush,  Gravcnstein. 
Twenty  Ounce  or  Red  BJetigheimer. 

APPLES. — Winter,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Grimes*  Goldfen,  R,  T.  Greening, 
Wagner,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russett. 

APPLES. — Winter,  market,  four  varieties:  Baldwin,  Grimes'  Golden  North- 
ern Spy.  R.  I.  Greening. 

PEARS. — summer  and  fall,  home  use,  six  varieties:  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Scckcl, 
Sheldon,  Kieffer,  Clapp's. 
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PEARS.— Summer  and  fall,  market,  four  varieties:  Bartlett,  Kieffcr, 
Boussouc,  Anjou. 

PEARS.  Winter,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Lawrence,  Mt.  Vernon,  Bor- 
deaux. 

PEARS. — Winter,  home  use,  three  varieties:  Lawrence,  Bcurre  Clarrgeau, 
Bordeaux. 

PEACHES. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Crosbey,  Mountain  Rose,  Yellow  St. 
John,  Beer  s  Smock,  Stump,  Lemon,  free. 

PEACttES. — Market,  six  varieties:  Crosbey,  Beer's  S«nock,  Mountain  Rose, 
Stump,  Lemon,  free;  Old  Mixon,  free. 

PLUMS. — Home  use,  six  varieties:  Wild  Goose,  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Bur- 
bank,  Yellow  Gage,  Pond's  Seedling. 

PLUMS. — Market,  six  varieties:  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Wild  Goose,  Pond's 
Seedling,  German  Prune. 

QUINCES. — Home  use,  two  varieties:    Orange,  Meech's. 

QUINCES. — Market,  two  varieties:    Orange,  Meech's. 

REMARKS. — No  quince  has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  Orange. 
Champion  blights  badly.  Pear  and  Mo.  Mammoth  are  not  productive.  It  is  possible 
the  Fuller  may  be  found  productive. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  home  use,  two  varieties:    May  Duke,  Reme  Hortense. 

CHERRIES. — Sour,  market,  three  varieties:  Early  Richmond,  Mont- 
morency, Reine  Hortense. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  home  use.  three  varieties:  Black  Tartarian,  Black 
Eagle,  Napoleon. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet,  market,  three  vaTrctres:    Napoleon,  Elton.  Rockport. 

REMARKS. — Have  had  no  experience  in  Apriccft  growing. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS.— In  making  this  Kst  I  have  had  reference 
to  varieties  that  have  been  well  tested  and  those  that  have  proved  best  for  the  pur- 
pose designated  with  me. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

DIVISION  OF  VEGETABLE  PHSIOLOGV  AND  PATHOLOGY, 
PACIFIC  COAST  LABORATORY. 

Samta  Ana,  Cal.,  February  lOy  1896, 

Dear  Sir — The  Bulletin  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Peach  Leaf  Curl,  which  is 
now  being  prepared,  cannot  be  completed  in  time  for  distribution  this  spring. 
For  this  reason,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  experiments  conducted  by 
growers  in  the  East  were  incomplete  in  the  spring  of  1895.  as  peach  leaf  curl  did  not 
develop,  it  is  much  desired  that  those  tests  should  be  repeated  the  coming  spring. 
To  all  those  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  this  work  it  is  recommended  that  the  ex- 
periments outlined  for  1805  be  carefully  followed  for  189G,  with  the  following  excep- 
tion, viz..  that  the  formula  given  below  be  used  instead  of  "Formula  IV,"  as  given 
in  the  circular  sent  out  in  1895.  The  formula  to  be  substituted  for  "Formula  IV** 
is  as  follows: 

FORMULA  V.  (Modified  Eau  Celeste) — Dissolve  4  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate in  10  or  12  gallons  of  water,  and  stir  in  o  pounds  of  washing  or  sal  soda;  then 
add  3  pints  of  '2G  degree  ammonia,  and  dilute  to  45  gallons. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  work  this  spring,  and  that  you 
will  carefully  record  and  report  the  results  upon  the  experiment  sheets  sent  you 
a  year  since,  I  remain  Very  sincerely  yours, 

NEWTON  B.  PIERCE, 

Assistant  Pathologist, 
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Albaugh,  N.  H  Tadmor   Miami. 

Albaugb,  B.  P   Covington   Miami. 

Aldrich,  O.  W   Columbus   Franklin. 

Ames,  Luther   Weston   Wood. 

Aultfather,  H.  H   Minerva   Stark. 

Allen,  C.  W   Erie,  Michigan   Monroe. 

Ay  res,  J*  C   Eldorado   Preble. 

Arthur,  Mrs.  K.  A   Zanesville   Muskingum. 

Atwater,  J  Castalia   Erie. 

Almack,  J.  W  Coshocton   Coshocton. 

Brown,  Frank  I   Columbus    Franklin. 

Berry,  P.  D   Dayton  Montgomery. 

Bunta,  C.  W   Lima   Allen. 

Bates,  C.  C   Cuba   Clinton. 

Beal,  J.  A   Troy   Miami. 

Bear,  J.  C   Dayton   Montgomery. 

Burtslield,  John   Pattersonville   CarrolL 

Barlow,  A.  &  Son  Barnesville   Belmont, 

Beattie,  Johnson   Zanesville   Muskingum. 

Benton,  H   Savannah   Ashland. 

Brainerd,  B.  H   South  Euclid   Cuyahoga. 

Bredbeck,  Wm    Danbury   Ottawa. 

Beiuent,  Samuel  Toledo   Lucas. 

Bit/.er,  Michael   New  Berlin   Stark. 

Buerhley.  R.  M   Greenville   Darke. 

Beaver,  J  no.  F  Dayton   Montgomery. 

Bmioii,  J.  H   Painesville   Lake. 

Broadluad,  E.  A   Kittaiiirig,  Pennsylvania   Armstrong. 

Borst,  J.  R    Oreentown   Stark. 

Beebe,  Creo.  A   Lakeside   Ottawa. 

Baker,  C.  V   Stoutsville   Fairfield. 

Campbell,  G.  W  Delaware     Delaware. 

Crawford,  M   Cuyahoga  Falls   Summit. 

Cushnian,  E.  H   PUiclid   Cuyahoga. 

Cox,  Nelson    Ensee   Lawrence. 

Claypole,  E.  W   Akron   Summit. 

Crofts,  Thomas   Toledo   Lucas. 
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Cooper,  C.  C  Toledo   Lucas. 

Cullar,  Jonas   East  Lewiston   Mahoning. 

Clotts,  Frank   Gahanna   Franklin. 

Cook,  J.  A   Augusta   Carroll. 

Codding,  A.  J   Augusta,  Illinois  

Cope,  E   Rogers  Columbiana. 

Cox,  E.  G   Ensee  Lawrence. 

Crary,  W.  R   South  Kirtland   Lake. 

Curry,  F.M   Minerva   Stark. 

Dillie,  W.  H   Euclid   Cuyahoga. 

Dietz,  Theo   Zanesville   Muskingum. 

Deming  Co   Salem  Columbiana. 

Eaton,  L.D   Labelle   Lawrence. 

Evill,  F.  B   Kirtland   Lake. 

Elliott,  Albert   Defiance   Defiance. 

Freeman,  Isaac   Rex   Miami. 

Farnsworth,  W.  W   Waterville   Lucas. 

Farnsworth,  W.  G   Waterville   Lucas. 

Fulweiler,  Geo   Dayton   Montgomery. 

Ford,  Frank   Ravenna   Portage. 

Fromm,  J.  J   Dayton   Montgomery. 

Faust,  C.W   Canton,  Box  55  Stark. 

Flory,  J.  A   Wengerlawn   Montgomery. 

Frease,  F.  L   Okolona  Henry. 

Glynn,  J.  W   East  Cleveland   Cuyahoga. 

Green,  W.  J   Wooster   Wayne. 

Geib,  Peter   1692  Lorain  street,  Cleveland   Cuyahoga. 

  Toledo   Lucas. 

,   Palmyra   Portage. 

  Bellville   Richland, 

  Sandusky   Sandusky. 

  Ruggles  Ashland. 

  Painesville   Lake. 

  Middle  Bass   Ottawa. 

 Euclid  Cuyahoga. 

 Toledo   Lucas. 

  Euclid   Cuyahoga. 

  Weilersville   Wayne. 

  New  Berlin   Stark. 

  Columbus   Franklin. 

  Toledo  Lucas. 

  Painesville   Lake. 

  Mogadore   Summit 

,   Marlborough   Stark. 

 Cleveland   Cuyahoga. 

 CarroUton   Carroll. 

 Columbiana   Columbiana. 

 Canton   Stark. 

  Gettysburg   Darke. 

 Covington  Miami. 

  New  Berlin   Stark. 

  Rutland  Meigs. 

  Columbus    Franklin. 


Garner,  R.  M  

Gilbert,  H.  W.... 
Gatton,  Cyrus  M. 

Green,  J.  F  

Gault,  W.  G  

Harrison,  J.  J .  . . 

High,  Geo.  M  

Hunt,  R.  A  

Harris,  W.  C  

Harmes,  L  

Hartzler,  P.  J.... 

Hole,  Clayton  

Hine,  J  

Hicks,  Wm  

Harrington,  C  — 

Hale,  Albert  

Holibaugh,  H.  A. 
Hathaway,  A.  F. . 
Harvey,  R.  R.  .. 
Harrold,  A.  W... 

Hay,  John   

Hetzler,  Daniel. . 

Hart,  Isaac  

Hoover,  Daniel.. 

Holl,  J.  B  

Innis,  G.  S  
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Inlay,  J.  D   Zanesville   Muskingnm. 

Johnaon,  T.  S    Gypsum  Ottawa. 

Jenkins,  J  Winona   Columbiana. 

Jenkins,  E.  W   New  Lebanon  Montgomery. 

Knowlton,  Levi   Utica   Licking. 

Kramer,  Wm   Dayton   Montgomery. 

Keime,  George  T  Zanesville  Muskingum. 

Krider,  C  A   Massillon  Stark. 

Knellinger,  Frank   South  Kirtland   Lake. 

Lauppa,  Charles   Urbana   Champaign. 

Lazenby,  W.  R   Columbus   Franklin. 

Lentz,  D.  H   Piqua  Miami 

Livingston,  A.  W  Columbus   Franklin. 

Leonard,  Ada  M  Piqua  MiamL 

Leferer,  W.  G   Mt  Gilead   Morrow. 

Lawrence,  G.  W  '.  Canton   Stark. 

Loop,  A.  J   North  Bast,  Pennsylvania  

Long,  F.  P   Okolona   Henry. 

Lawrence,  J.  A   Harlem  Springs   Carroll. 

Longanecker,  Leander..-.  East  Lewistown   Mahoning. 

Lowry,  G.  D  Canton   Stark. 

Myers,  P.  W   Minerva   Stark. 

Marke],  John  Minerva    Stark. 

Moorehead  Bros   Minerva  Stark. 

McFarland,  G.  K   Zanesville   Muskingum. 

Miller,  J.  P   Swanton  Fulton. 

Miller,  Henry   Hagerman   Darke. 

Morningstar,  J.  H   Greenville    Darke. 

Miller,  Wm   Gypsum   OtUwa 

Moore,  N.  A  Son   Toledo   Lucas. 

McGregor,  A   Canton   Stark. 

Maxwell,  J.  W   Euclid  Cuyahoga. 

Moore,  Reuben  Piqua  Miami 

Moore,  S.  R   Zanesville  Muskingum. 

MontgumeTy,Cary  W  Newark   Licking. 

McDowell,  J.  R   Massillon  Stark. 

Mayers,  S.  C   North  Vernon,  Indiana  

McKee,  John  T.  A  Son  New  Carlisle  Clark. 

Miller,  W.  W   Columbus   Fnnklin. 

Miller,  John  A  Osborn   Greene. 

Mum  ma,  A.  M  Dayton   Montgomery. 

Mardis,  J.  F   Lebanon   Warren. 

Nye,  Horace  S   Zanesville   Muskingum. 

Newton,  J.  B  Toledo  Lucas. 

Niesz,  J.  K    Maumee  Lucas. 

Niesz,  J.  F   Canton  Stark. 

Ohmer,  N   Dayton   Montgomery. 

Pierce,  L.  B  Tallmadge   Summit 

Pfrimmer,  Jacob   Milford  Clermont. 

Pontius,  A   Canton   Stark. 

Philpott,  S.  A   McClure   Henry. 

Petersime,  J.  M   Webster   Darke. 

Pray,  J.  L  Whitehouse   Lucas. 
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TKmei,  S.  A   Rutland   Meigs. 

Perkins,  W.  E  284  W.  Pleasant  St.,  Springfield. .  tlark. 

Palmer,  P.  J  McDonaldsville   Stark. 

Ragan,  Wm.  H   .  Greencastle,  Indiana  Putnam. 

Roth,  J.  T   Canton   Stark. 

Roadebusb,  I^owell   StoneKck  Clermont 

RocksiU,  S.  H   Canton  Stark. 

Randall,  C  H  Willoughby     Lake. 

Ritter,  F.  W   Dayton   Montgomery. 

Reeves,  Mrs.  J.  E   Loveland   Clermont 

Slade,  H.  D   East  Cleveland   Cuyahoga. 

Sala  Bros   Minerva  Stark. 

Sutton,  Lr,  K   Columbus   Franklin. 

Stoner,  E.  T   Little  York  Montgomery. 

Shinkle,  G.  W   Hamersville   Brown. 

Stoppleman,  Jno.  H   Dajlon   Montgomery. 

Sweet,  M.  E    Kirtland   Lake. 

Sterling,  C.  C  Grand  Rapids   Wood. 

Sweetland,  C.  B   Zanesville   Muskingum. 

Selby,  August  D   Wooster   .   Wayne. 

Scarff,  W.  N   New  Carlisle   Clark. 

South,  A.  Y   Owensville   Clermont 

Sanderson,  Ninian   Kamms  

Snyder,  J.  J   Paris   Stark. 

Storrs,  Wm.  G   Painesville   Lake. 

ScarfF,  B.  B   Tippecanoe   Miami. 

Shelly,  S.  P   Toledo   Lucas. 

Smith,  Wm.H   134  Garfield  St,  Dayton   Montgomery. 

Swigart,  Henry... ^   Dean   Montgomery. 

Tyron,  J.  H   Willoughby   Lake. 

Tracy,  W.  N  Toledo    Lucas. 

Tussing,  R  J   Canal  Winchester   Franklin. 

Teeple,  A  Akron    Summit 

Tracy,  T.  B   Euclid   Cuyahoga. 

Thornburg,  Thos.  E  Ashland   Ashland. 

Towers,  Thos  Toledo   Lucas. 

Thompson,  Wm   New  Carlisle   Clark. 

Tioll,  John   Brooklyn  Cuyahoga. 

Teeter,  D.M   Belleville   Richland. 

Van  Denian,  H.  A  Washington,  D.  C.  •   

Withoft,  Fred.  G   Dayton   Montgomery, 

Warder,  R.  H   North  Bend   Hamilton. 

Woodward.  D.  K    Lordstown   Trumbull. 

Waid,  C.  H   Emery   Fulton. 

Woodward,  E.M    Kirtland   Lake. 

Whitney,  C  L   Warren   Trumbull. 

Wise,  Watson  Canton   Stark. 

Williams,  Alex     South  Kirtland  Lake. 

Warner,  E.  M   East  Toledo   Lucas. 

Webster,  F.  M   Wooster  Wayne. 

Wertz,  W.  H.  H   Dalton  Wayne. 

Wood,  J.  H   ...  Madison  Lake. 

Wheeler,  W.  A   Perry   Lake. 
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Withoft,  J.  M   Dayton   Montgomery*. 

WyckofF,  Albert   1910  E.  Madison  st ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wheeler,  W.  J     Melrose   Paulding. 

Williams,  A.  E  South  Kirtland   Lake. 

Walker,  Hiram   Minerva   Stark. 

Whitacre,  F.  L   East  Rochester   Columbiana.. 

Young.  Henry   Ada   Hardin. 

Yeslin  C.  F   North  Toledo   Lucas. 

Young,  T.  Z   Canton   Stark. 
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